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OHAPTBK XLVin. 

Plan of the last two f quarto] ‘Volumes.* — Succession and Characters of the Greelt 
Emperors of Constantinople, from tho Time ol* HerticHus to the Latin Conquests 

I HATH now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from 
Constantine to Heraclins, the I'egular series of the !Boman 
nefeotn of einperors ; and faithfully exposed the prosperous 
the Byaan- and adverse fortunes of their reigns. Five een- 
tunes of the decline aud fall of the empire have 
ali'eady elapsed ; bixt a period of more than eight hundred 
years still separates me from the term of my labors, the tak- 
ing of Constantinople by the Turks. Should I persevere in 
the same course, should I observe the same measure, a prolix 
and slender thread would be spun through many a volume, 
nor would the patient reader find an adequate reward of in- 
struction or amusement. At every step, as we sink deepen in 
the decline and fall of the Eastern empire, the annals of eacti 
succeeding reign would impose a more ungrateful and melan- 
choly task. These annals must continue to repeat a t^ions 
and nniform tale of weakness and misery ; the natural con- 
nection of tsmma and events would be broken by frequent 
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and hasty transitions, and a minute accnmulation of circum? 
stances xtmst desti'oy the light and effect of those genera, 
pictures which compose the use and ornament of a remote 
histoi'y. From the time of Heraclius the Byzantine theatre 
is contracted and darkened; the line of empire, which had 
been defined by the laws of Justinian and the arms of Beli- 
sarius, recedes on all sides from our view ; the Koman name, 
the proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a narrow 
corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constantinople ; 
and the fate of the Greek empire has been compared to that 
of the Rhine, which loses itself in the sands before its waters 
can mingle with the ocean. The scale of dominion is dimin- 
ished to our view by the distance of time and place ; nor is 
the loss of external splendor compensated by the nobler gifts 
of virtue and genius. In the last moments of her decay Con- 
stantinople was doubtless more opulent and populous than 
Athens at her most flourishing ora, when a scanty sum of 
six thousand talents, or twelve hundred thousand pounds ster- 
ling, was possessed by twenty-one thousand male citizens of 
an adult ago. But each of these citizens was a freeman who 
dared to assort the liberty of his thoxrghts, words, and actions; 
whoso person and property were guarded by equal law ; and 
who exQX'cisod his independent vote in the government of 
the republic. Their numbers seem to be multiplied by the 
strong and various discriminations of character; under the 
shield of freedom, on the wings of emulation and vanity, 
eatih Atlumian aspired to the level of the national dignity; 
from this commanding eminence soxno chosen spirits soared 
beyond the roach of a vulgar eye ; and the chances of suporf- 
or merit in a great and populous kingdom, as they are proved 
by experience, would excuse the computation of imaginary 
millions. The territories of Athens, Sparta, and their allies 
do not exceed a moderate province of France or England; 
but after the trophies of Salamis and Platsea, they expand in 
our fancy to the gigantic sizei of Asia, which had been tram* 
pled under the feet of the victorious Greeks. Bnt the sub- 
jects of the Byzantine empire, who assume and dishonor tlw 
names both of Greeks and Romans, pir^ent a dead uniform 
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ty of abject vices, which are neither softened by the weak- 
ness of humanity nor animated by the vigor of memorable 
31 iines> The freemen of antiquity might repeat with gener- 
ous enthusiasm the sentence of Homer, “that on the first day 
of his servitude the captive is deprived of one half of his 
manly virtue.” But the poet had only seen the effects of 
civil or domestic slavery, nor could he foretell that the sec- 
ond moiety of manhood must be annihilated by the spiritual 
despotism, which shackles not only the actions but even the 
thoughts of the prostrate votary. By this double yoke the 
Greeks wore oppressed under the successors of Heraclius; 
tliG tyrant, a law of eternal justice, was degraded by the 
vices of his subjects; and on the throne, in the camp, in the 
schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless diligence, the names 
and characters that may deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 
Hor are the defects of the subject compensated by the skill 
and variety of the painters. Of a space of eight hundred 
years, the four first centuries are overspread with a cloud in- 
terrupted by some faint and broken rays of historic light ; in 
the lives of the emperors, from Maurice to Alexius, Basil the 
Macedonian has alone been the theme of a separate woi-k; 
and the absence, or loss, or imperfection of contemporary evi- 
dence must be poorly supplied by the doubtful authority of 
more recent compilers. The four last centuries are exempt 
from the reproach of pemiry : and with the Oomnenian fami- 
ly the historic muse of Ooustantinople again revives, but her 
apparel is gaudy, her motions are without elegance or grace. 
A succession of priests, or courtiers, treads in each other’s 
footsteps in the same path of servitude and superstition: 
their views are narrow, their judgment is feeble or corrupt : 
and we close the volume of copious bai'renness, still ignorant 
of the causM of events, the characters of the actors, and the 
manners of the times which they celebrate or deplore. The 
observation which has been applied to a man may be extend- 
ed to 4 whole people, that the energy of the sword is com- 
municated to the pen; and it will be found by experience 
that the tone of Ifistory wiil rise or fall with the spirit of 
the age. ■ ■ ■ r- 
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From these considerations I should have abandoned with" 
out regret the G-roek slaves and their servile historians, had I 
itBoomioc- reflected that the fate of the Bjzantino inon- 

11'1‘ehy is jpassvvely connected with the most splon- 
of tiio world. important revolutions which have changed 

the state of the world. The space of the lost provinces was 
immediately replenished with new colonies and rising king- 
doms: the active virtues of peace and war deserted from tlio 
vanquisliod to the victorious nations ; and it is in their origin 
and concpiests, in their religion and govcnunent, that wo must 
explore the causes and effects of tlio decline and fall of tlio 
Eastern empire. Nor will this scope of narrative, the ricluj.s 
and variety of those materials, be incoinjiatible with tlio uni- 
ty of design and composition. As, in his daily ]>rayers, the 
Mussulman of Fez or Delhi still turns his face towards the 
Temple of Mecca, the historian’s eye shall bo always lixoil 
on the city of Constantinople. The excursive line may em- 
brace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the circle will 
be ultimately reduced to the decreasing limit of the Roman 
monarchy. 

On this principle I shall now establish tlio plan of the last 
two volumes of the present work. The lirst cliajitor will oon- 
piiinofthe ®‘ r^^lar scries, the emperors wlio reigned 

luht two at Constantinople during a period of six hundred 
years, from the days of Heraclins to the Latin con- 
quest : a rapid abstract, which may bo supported by a gmernl 
appeal to the order and text of the original historians. In 
this introduction I shall confine myself to tlio rcn-olution.; of 
the throne, the succession of families, the personal tdnirae.tors 
of the Greek princes, the mode of their life and death, tlio 
maxims and inflluenoe of their domestic government, and thy 
tendency of their reign to accelerate or suspend the down- 
fall of the Eastern empire. Such a chronological review will 
serve to illustrate the various argument of the subsequent 
ehapters ; and each oiroumstance of the eventful story of the 
barbarians will adapt itself in a proper place to the Byzantine 
annals. The int®raal state of the empire, and the dangerous 
heresy of the Paulieians, which shook the East and ©alight* 
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ened the West, will be tbe subject of two separate chapters; 
but these inquiries must be postponed till our farther prog- 
ress shall have opened the view of the world in the ninth 
and tenth centuries of the Christian era. After this founda- 
tion of Byzantine history, the following nations will pass be- 
fore our eyes, and each will occupy the space to which it may 
bo entitled by greatness or merit, or the degree of connection 
with the Koman world and the present age. I. The FEAercs; 
a general appellation which includes all the barbarians of 
Franco, Italy, and Germany, wlio were united by the sword 
and sceptre of Charlemagne. The x^ersecution of images and 
their votaries separated Boiao and Italy from the Byzantine 
throne, and prepared the restoration of the Roman empire in 
the ‘West. II. The Aeabs or Saeacens. Three ample chap- 
ters will bo devoted to this curious and interesting object. In 
the first, after a picture of the country and its inhabitants, I 
shall investigate the character of Maliomet ; the character, re- 
ligion, and success of the prophet. In the second I shall lead 
the Arabs to the conquest of Syi’ia, Egypt, and Africa, the 
provinces of the Roman emifire ; nor can I check their vic- 
torious career till they have overthrown the monarchies of 
Persia and Spain. In the third I shall inquire how Constan- 
tinople and Europe were saved by the luxury and arts, the 
division and decay, of the empire of the caliphs. A single 
ehajjter will include — III. The BtrLOAKiAisrs, IV. Hungaeians, 
and, V. Russians, who assaulted by sea or by land the prov- 
inces and the capital ; but the last of these, so important in 
their present greatness, will excite some curiosity in their ori- 
gin and infancy. VI. The Hobmans ; or rather the private 
adventures of that warlike people, who founded a powerful 
kingdom in Apulia and Sicily, shook the throne of Constanti- 
nople, displayed the trophies of chivalry, and almost realized 
the wonders of romance. VII. The Latosts ; the subjects of 
the pope, the nations of the West, who enlisted under the ban- 
ner of the cross for the recovery or relief of the holy sepul- 
clire. The Greek emperors were terrified and preserved by 
the myriads of pilgrims who marched to Jerusalem with God- 
frey of Bouillon and the peers of Christendom. The second 
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and third crusades trod in the footsteps of the first : Asia and 
Europe wore mingled in a sacred war of two hundred years ; 
and the Christian powers wore bravely resisted and finally 
expelled by Baladin and the Mamelukes of Egypt. In these 
memorable crusades a fieet and army of Freneh and Vene* 
tians were diverted from Syria to the Tlu'acia,n Bosi)horu8 : 
they assaulted the capital, they subverted the (Jreek mon- 
archy : and a dynasty of Latin jirinces was seated near three- 
score years on the throne of Constantine. VIII. The Gkkkkb 
themselves, during this period of captivity and exile, must be 
considered as a foreign nation ; the enemies, and again the 
sovereigns of Constantinople. Misfortune had rekindled a 
spai’k of national virtue; and the imperial series may bo 
continued with some dignity from their restoration to the 
Turkish conquest. IX. The Mootms and Taktaks. By the 
arms of Zingis and his descendants, the globe was shaken from 
China to Poland and G-reoce : the sultans were overthrown ; 
the caliphs fell, and the Osesars trembled on their throne. 
The victories of Timour suspended above fifty years the final 
ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. I have already noticed the 
first appearance of the Turks ; and the names of the fathers, 
of S&^’uk and Othmom., discriminate the two successive dy- 
nasties of the nation which emerged in the eleventh century 
from the Scythian wilderness. The former established a po- 
tent and splendid kingdom from the banks of the Oxus to 
Antioch and Nice; and the first crusade was provoked by 
the violation of .Torusalom and the danger of Constantinople. 
From an humble origin the Ottomam arose the scourge and 
teiTor of Christendom. Constantinople was besieged and 
taken by Mahomet II., and his triumph annihilates the rem- 
nant, the image, the title, of the Boman empire in the East. 
The schism of the Greeks will be connected with their last 
calamities and the restoration of learning in the Western 
world. I shall return from the captivity of the new to the 
ruins of ancient Eomb ; and the venerable name, the interest- 
ing theme, will shed a ray of glory on the oonciusion of m| 
labors. 
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The Emperor Heraclius tad punished a tyrant and as- 
cended his throne ; and the memory of his reign is perpet- 
Socondmai^ Hated by the transient conquest and in-eparable loss 
dei^h“o/ of fJio Eastern provinces. After the death of Eu- 
Horaciins. docia, his first wife, he disobeyed the patriarch and 
violated the laws by his second marriage with his niece Mar- 
tina ; and the superstition of the Greeks beheld the judgment 
of Heaven in the diseases of the father and the deformity of 
his offspring. But the opinion of an illegitimate birth is suf- 
ficient to distract the choice and loosen the obedience of the 
people : the ambition of Martina was quickened by maternal 
love, and perhaps by the envy of a step-mother ; and the aged 
husband was too feeble to withstand the arts of conjugal al- 
lurements. Constantine, his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature 
age the title of Augustus ; but the weakness of his constitu- 
tion required a colleague and a guardian, and he yielded with 
a.i>. 688, secret reluctance to the partition of the empire. 
July 4. ipljQ senate was summoned to the palace to ratify 
or attest the association of Heraeleonas, the son of Martina : 
the imposition of the diadem was consecrated by the prayer 
and blessing of the patriarch ; the senators and patricians 
adored the majesty of the great emperor and the partners of 
his reign ; and as soon as the doors were thrown open they 
were hailed by the tumultuary but important voice of the sol- 
diers. After an interval of five months, the pom- 
JttBwufy. pons ceremonies which formed the essence of the 
Byzantine State were celebrated in the cathedral and the hip- 
podrome: the concord of the royal brothers was affectedly 
displayed by the younger leaning on the arm of the elder; 
and the name of Martina was mingled in the reluctant or ve- 
A.P.M 1 , nal acclamations of the people. Hei’aclius survived 
Eeb.!!. this association about two years: his last testimony 
declared his two sons the equal heirs 'of the Eastern empire. 


and commanded them to honor his widow Martina as their 
mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the throne with the name 
and attributes of royalty, she was checked by a firm, though 
respectful, opposition ; and the dying embers of freedom were 
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kindled by the breath of superstitious prejudice. “Wo revei*- 
constan- oiice,” oxclaiiiied the voice of a citizen — “ wo rover- 


tine lll.a 
A.n. <541, 
Febrtniry. 


enco the mother of our princes ; but to those priuees 
alone our obedience is due ; and Constantino, the 


elder emperor, is of an ago to sustain, in his own hands, 
the weight of the sceptre- Your sex is excluded by nature 
from the toils of government. How could you combat, how 
eotild you answer, the barbarians who, witli hostile or friendly 


intentions, may approach the royal city 1 May Iloaven avert 
from the Homan republic this national disgrace, which would 


provoke the patience of the slaves of Persia !” Martina de- 


scended from the throne with indignation, and sought a ref- 
uge in the female apartment of tho palace. Tlie reign of 
Constantine tho Thii'd lasted only one hundred and three 


days : he expired in the thii’tieth year of his age, and, al- 
though his life had been a long malady, a belief was enter- 
tained that poison had been tho means, and his cruel step- 
mother tho author, of his untimely fate. Martina reaped 
„ , indeed the harvest of his death, and assumed tho 

government m the name of the surviving emperor ; 
but tho incestuous widow of Horaclius was univer- 


sally abhorred ; the jealousy of tho people was awakened, and 
the two orphans whom Constantine had loft hecarno the ol)- 
jects of tho public care. It w'as in vain that tho son of Mar- 
tina, who was no more tlmn fifteen years of ago, was taught 


to declare himself tho guardian of liis nephews, ono of whom 
ho had presented at tho hiiptismal font: it w’as in vain tliat 
he swore on tho wood of tho time cross to dofciul them 


against all their enemies. On his death-bed tho late einjieror 
had despatched a trusty servant to arm the troops and jirov- 
inoes of the East in the defence of his helpless children : tho 
eloquence and liberality of Valentin had been successful, and 
from his camp of Ohalcedon he boldly demanded the punish- 
ment of the assassins, and the restoration of the lawful heir. 


The license of the soldiers, who devoured tho grapes and 


» Constantine IIL is called by Eekhd (vol* viil, p. 224) itntl other writers Hera^ 
cliuB XI, For the descendants of Xleracuus X, see the genealogical table in this 
workj toh iv, p. 597.— SL 
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drank the wine of their Asiatic vineyards, provoked the citi- 
zens of Constantinople against the domestic authors of their 
calamities, and the dome of St. Sophia re-echoed, not with 
prayers and hymns, but with the clamors' and imprecations 
of an enraged multitude. At their imperious command He- 
racleonas appeared in the pulpit with the eldest of the royal 
orphans; Constaus alone was saluted as emperor of the Ro- 
mans, and a crown of gold, which had been taken from the 
tomb of Heraclius, was placed on his head, with the solemn 
benediction of the patriarch. But, in the tumult of joy and 
indignation, the church was pillaged, the sanctuary was pol- 
luted by a promiscuous crowd of Jews and barbarians ; and the 
Monothelite Pyrrhus, a creature of the empress, after drop- 
ping a protestation on the altar, escaped by a prudent flight 
from the zeal of the Catholics. A more serious and bloody 
task was reserved for the senate, who derived a temporary 
strength from the consent of the soldiers and people. The 
spirit of Roman freedom revived the ancient and awful ex- 
amples of the judgment of tyrants, and the imperial culprits 
were deposed and condemned as the authors of the death of 
PunUhinent Constantine. But the severity of the eonseiipt fa- 
andHeira^ thers was Stained by the indiscriminate punishment 
innocent and the guilty: Martina and He- 
sept«ai)er. racleonas were sentenced to the amputation, the foi*- 
mer of her tongue, the latter of his nose; and after this cruel 
execution they consumed the remainder of their days in exile 
and oblivion. The Greeks who were capable of reflection 
might find some consolation for their servitude by observing 
the abuse of power when it was lodged for a moment in the 
hands of an aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five hundred years 
backward to the age of the Antonines, if we listen to the oni- 
ooiistans 11 whioh Constans 11. pronounced, in the twelfth 

* year of his age, before the Byzantine senate- After 
septew er. thanks for the just punishment of the 

assassins who had intercepted the fairest hopes of his father’s 
reign, “ By the divine Providence,” said the young emperor, 
“ and by your righteous decree, Martina and her incostiKiiis 
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progeny have been cast headlong from the throne. Your 
majesty and wisdom have prevented the Roman State from 
degenerating into lawless tyranny. I therefore exhort and 
beseech you to stand forth as the counsellors and judges of 
the common safety.” The senators were gratified by the re- 
spectful address and liberal donative of their sovereign ; but 
these servile Greeks were unworthy and regardless of free- 
dom ; and in his mind the lesson of an hour was quickly 
erased by the prejudices of the ago and the habits of despot- 
ism. He retained only a jealous fear lost the senate or peo- 
ple should one day invade the light of primogenituro, and 
seat his brother Theodosius on an equal throne. By the im- 
position of holy orders, the grandson of Iloraclius was dis- 
qualified for the purple ; but this ceremony, which seemed to 
profane the sacraments of the Church, was insujEiiciont to ap- 
pease the suBpieions of tlio tyrant, and the death of the Dea- 
Ai) 66 a Theodosius could alone expiate the crime of 

his royal birtli.*^ His murder was avenged by the 
imprecations of the people, and the assassin, in the fulness of 
power, was driven from liis capital into voluntary and perpet- 
AD 669 exile. Constans embarked for Greece; and, as 

if he meant to retort the abhorrence which he de- 
served, he is said, from the imperial galley, to have spit against 
the walls of his native city. After passing the winter at Ath- 
ens, he sailed to Tarontum, in Italy, visited Rome,*’ and oon- 
elu^d a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapino 
by fixing his residence at Syracuse. But if Oonstans could fly 
from his people, ho could not fly from himself. The remorse 
of his conscience created a pliantom who pursued him by land 
and sea, by day and by night ; and the visionary Theodosius, 
preseuting to his lips a cup of blood, said, or seemed to say, 
“ Drink, brother, drink 1 ” — a sure emblem of the aggravation 
of his guilt, since he had received from the hands of the dea» 
con the mystic cup of the blood of Christ. Odious to him* 

* His soldiers (acoording to Abulfamdji, Chron. Syr. p. 112) called Wm anotlier 
CaiB. St. Martin, Tol. xi. p. 879. — M. 

He was received in Borne, and pillaged the oharches. He carried off the 
hrase roof of the Pantheon to By mouse, or, as Sohlosser conceives, to ^astantlU 
Schlosser, Oesohltdtte dw bilderscdrmenden Kalsw, p. 
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self and to mankind, Constans perisked Try domestic, perkapa 
by episcopal, treason in tke capital of Sicily. A servant who 
waited in tke katk, after pouring warm water on kis head, 
struck him violently with tke vase. He fell, stunned by the 
blow and suffocated by the water ; and kis attendants, who 
wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with indifference the 
corpse of their lifeless emperor. The troops of Sicily mvest- 
ed with the purple an obscure youth, whose inimitable beau- 
ty eluded, and it might easily elude, the declining art of the 
painters and sculptors of the age. 

Constans had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, the 
eldest of whom had been clothed in his infancy with the pur- 
^ pie. When the father summoned them to attend 

po^onatufi person in Sicily, these precious hostages were 

<l^tained by the Greeks, and a firm refusal inform- 
epean er. Were the children of the State. 

The news of his murder was conveyed with almost supernat- 
ttral speed from Syracuse to Constantinople’; and Constantine, 
the eldest of his sons, inherited his throne without being the 
heir of the public hatred. His subjects contributed with zeal 
and alacrity to chastise the guilt and presumption of a prov- 
ince which had usurped the rights of the senate and people; 
the young emperor sailed from the Hellespont with a pow- 
erful fleet, and the legions of Rome and Carthage were assem- 
bled under his standard in the harbor of Syracuse. The de- 
feat of the Sicilian tyrant was easy, his punishment just, and 
his beauteous head was exposed in the hippodrome ; but I 
cannot applaud the clemency of a prince who, among a crowd 
of victims, condemned the son of a patrician for deploring 
with some bitterness the execution of a virtuous father. The 
youth was castrated : he survived the operation, and the mem- 
ory of this indecent cruelty is preserved by the elevation of 
Gerinanus to the rank of a patriarch and saint. After pour- 
ing this Moody libation on his father’s tomb, Constantine re- 
turned tp; his capital ; and the growth of his young beard 
during iheiBimlian voyage was announced, by 'the familiar 
surname of Pogonatus, to the Grecian world. But his reign, 
like that of his i^^^ecessor, was stained with fraternal discord 
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On his two brothers, Ileraelins and Tiberius, he had bestowed 
tlie title of Aiignstns — an empty title, for they contiinied to 
languish, without trust or power, in the solitude of the j>alaco. 
At their secret instigation the troops of the Anatolian thmie 
or province approached the city on the Asiatic side, demanded 
for the royal brothers the partition or exercise of sovci’oignty, 
and sujjported their seditious claim by a theological argument. 
They were Cliristians, they cried, and orthodox Catliolies, the 
sincere votaries of the holy and undivided Trinity. Since 
there are throe ecpial persons in heaven, it is roasoiuilde thesro 
should be three eqxial persons upon earth. The cmpei'or in- 
vited these learned divines to a friendly conference, in wliich 
they might propose their arguments to the senate: they 
obeyed the summons, but the prospect of tlieir bodies hang- 
ing on the gibbet in the suburb of Gahita reeoJieilud their 
comijauions to the unity of the reign of Constantine, Ife 
pardoned his brotlmrs, and their names wore still pronouneed 
in the public acclamations ; but on the repetition or suspieion 
of a similar oifouce, the obnoxious princes were deprived of 
their titles and noses,”' in the presence of tlio Catholic bishops 
who were assembled at Constantinople in the sixth general 
synod. In the close of his life Pogonatus was anxious only 
to establish the right of primogeniture : the heir of his two 
sons, Justinian and Iloraelius, was oflfored on the shrine of 
St, Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual adoption by the pope ; 
but the elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus and 
the assui’ance of the empire. 

After the decease of his father the inheritance of the Ro- 
man world devolved to Justinian II. ; and the name of a 
, triumphant law-giver was dishonored by the vices 

■ of a boy, who imitated his namesake only in tho 
eptem er. expensive luxury of building. His passions wore 
strong; his understanding was feeble; and ho was intoxi- 
cated with a foolish pride that his birth had given him tlio 

» Scbloflfler (Geschichte der bilderstttrmenden p. 90 ) that the 

prinoes wore mutilated after the flr$t insurrection ; that after thiii the mt$ 
were still insoribed with their namefl, the prinoea beltig eloBoly seeludod in the paU 
me. Thp improbability of this oircumatanoe may be weighed ugaltiat Gibboa*i 
Want of autiiority for his Btatement,~Jfc 
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coiunaand of millions, of whom the smallest community would 
not have chosen him for their local magistrate. His favorite 
ministers were two beings the least susceptible of human sym- 
pathy, a eunuch and a monk : to the one he abandoned the 
palace, to the other the finances ; the former corrected the 
emperor’s motlier wnth a seoui'ge, the latter suspended the 
insolvent tributaries, with their heads downward, over a slow 
and smoky fire. Since the days of Commodus and Oaracalla 
tlio cruelty of the Homan princes had most commonly been 
the cHoct of their fear ; but Justinian, who possessed some 
vigor of character, enjoyed the sufferings, and braved the re- 
venge of his subjects about ten years, till the measure was 
full of his crimes and of their patience. In a dark dun^eqn 
Leontius, a general of reputation, had groaned above three 
years, with some of the noblest and most deserving of the pa- 
tricians : ho was suddenly drawn forth to assume the goveni- 
morit of Greece; and this promotion of an injured man was 
a mark of the contempt rather than of the confidence of his 
prince. As ho was followed to the port by the kind ojB&ces 
of his friends, Leontius observed, with a sigh, that he was a 
victim adorned for saerifico, and that inevitable death would 
pursue his footsteps. They ventured to reply that glory and 
empire might he the recompense of a generous resolution, 
that every order of men abhorred the reign of a inonstex’, and 
that the hands of two hundred thousand patriots expected 
only the voice of a leader. The night was chosen for their 
delivei’anco ; axxd in the first effort of the conspirators the 
preefect was slain and the prisons were forced open : the 
emissaries of Leontius proclaimed in every street, “Ohiris- 
tianSj to St. Sophia I” and the seasonable text of the patriai'ch, 
“ This is the day of the Lord !” was the prelude of an inflam- 
naatory sermon. From the church the people adjourned to 
tjie hippodrome : Justinian, in whose cause not a swoi-d had 
been dra-wn? before these tumxxltuary judges, and 
their plamors demanded the instant death of the tyrant. But 
Leontius, ^ who was already clothed with the pui'ple, cast an 
eye of pity on the prostrate son of his own benefactor and of 
so many emperors. The life of Justinian was spared; thu 
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amputation of his nose, perhaps of his tongue, was imperfect- 
ly performed : the happy iSexibility of the Greek language 
could impose the name of Rhinotmetus ; and the mutilated 
tyi’ant was banished to Ohersonsa, in Crim-Tartary, a lonely 
settlement, where corn, wine, and oil were imported as foreign 
luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness Justinian still cher- 
ished the pride of his birth and the hope of his restoration. 
H!b exile. After three years’ exile, ho received the pleasing 
A.i>. 685-T08. intelligence that his injury was avenged by n sec- 
ond revolution, and that Leontius in his turn had been de- 
throned and mutilated by the rebel Apsimar, who assumed 
the more respectable name of Tiberius. But the claim of 
lineal succession was still formidable to a Plebeian usurj)- 
er; and his jealousy was stimulated by the complaints and 
charges of the Ohersonites, who beheld the vices of the ty- 
rant in the spirit of the exile. With a band of followers, 
attached to his person by common hope or common despair, 
Justinian fled from the inhospitable shore to the horde of 
the Ohazars, who pitched their tents between the Tanais 
and Borysthenes. The khan entertained with pity and respect 
the royal suppliant : Phanagoria, once an opulent city, on the 
Asiatic side of the lake Mseotis, was assigned for his rosl ■ 
dence; and every Roman prejudice was stifled in his mar- 
riage with the sister of the barbarian, who seems, how'ovor, 
from the name of Theodora, to have received the sacrament 
of baptism. But the faithless Ohazar was soon tempted by 
the gold of Constantinople ; and liad not the design boon re- 
vealed by the conjugal love of Theodora, her husband must 
have been, assassinated or betrayed into the power of his ene* 
miee. After strangling, with his own hands, the two emissa- 
ries of the khan, Justinian sent badk his wife to her brother, 
and embarked on the Euxine in search of new and more faith- 
ful allies. His vessel was assaulted by a violent tempest; 
and one of his pious companions advised him to d^rve the 
mercy of God by a vow of general forgiveness if he should 
be restored to the throne. “Of forgiveness?” replied the 
intrepid tyrant: “may I perish this instant — may the Al 
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mighty whelm me in the waves, if I consent to spare a single 
head of ray enemies!” He survived this impious menace, 
sailed into the mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in the 
royal village of the Bulgaiians, and purchased the aid of Ter- 
belis, a pagan conqueror, by the promise of his daughter, and 
a fair partition of the treasures of the empire. The Bulga- 
rian kingdom extended to the confines of Thrace; and the 
two princes besieged Constantinople at the head of fifteen 
thousand horse. Apsimar was dismaj^ed by the sudden and 
hostile apparition of his rival, whose head had been promised 
by the Chazar, and of whose evasion he was yet ignorant. 
After an absence of ten years the crimes of Justinian were 
faintly remembered, and the birth and misfortunes of their 
hereditary sovereign excited the pity of the multitude, ever 
discontented with the ruling powers ; and by the active dili- 
gence of his adherents he was introduced into the city and 
palace of Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies, and recalling his wife, Justinian 
displayed some sense of honor and gratitude ;* and Terbelis 
Bia raatora- retired, after sweeping away a heap of gold coin 
which he measured with his Scythian whip. But 
*.]». TOB-m. ngy0j. yfag yoyr more religiously performed than 
the sacred oath of revenge which he had sworn amidst the 
storms of the Euxine. The two usurpers, for I must reserve 
the name of tyrant for the conqueror, were dragged into the 
hippodrome, the one from his prison, the other from his jml- 
aoe. B^ore their execution Leontius and Apsimar were cast 
prostrate in chains beneath tiie throne of the emperor; and 
Justinian, planting a foot on each of their necks, contemplated 
above an hour the chariot-race, while the inconstant people 
shouted, in the words of the Psalmist, “ Thou shalt trample on 
the asp and basilisk, and on the lion and dragon shalt thou set 
thy foot 1” The universal defection which he had once experi- 
enced might provoke him to repeat the wish of Caligula, that 
the Bomau people had but one head. Yet I shall presume to 
observe that such a wish is unworthy of an ingenious tyrant, 

» Of fear ratbef than of more generoue motives, Compare Ee Beau, vol. xii. 
p.64.— M. 
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since his revenge and cruelty would have been extiugiiished 
by a single blow, instead of the slow variety of tortures which 
Justinian inflicted on the victims of Ins anger. Ilis pleasures 
were inexhaustible : neither private virtue nor public service 
could expiate the guilt of active, or even passive, obedience 
to an established government; and, during the six yeax's of 
his new reign, he considered the axe, the cord, and the I’ack 
as the only instruments of royalty. But his most implacable 
hatred was pointed against the Chersonites, who had insulted 
his exile and violated the laws of hospitality. Tlieix’ remote 
situation afforded some means of defence, or at least of ea- 
cape; and a grievous tax was imposed on Constiintimxple to 
supply the preparations of a fleet and army. “ All are guilty, 
and all must perish,” was the maudato of J ustinian ; and the 
bloody execution was inti'usted to his favorite Stephen, who 
was recommended by the epithet of the Savage. Yet oven 
the savage Stephen imperfectly accotnplished the intentions 
of his sovereign. The slowness of his attack txllowed the 
greater part of the inhabitants to withdraw into the country ; 
and the minister of vengeance contoixted himself with reduc- 
ing the youth of both sexes to a steto of servitude, with roast- 
ing alive seven of the principal citizens, with drowning twen- 
ty in the sea, and with reserving forty-two in chains to i^ecoive 
their doom from the mouth of the emperor. In their return 
the fleet was driven on the rocky ^shores of Anatolia ; and 
Justinian applauded the obedience of the Euxine, which had 
involved so many thousands of his subjects and enemies in a 
common shipwreck : but the tyrant was still iixsatiatc of blood ; 
and a second expeditioix was commanded to extirpate the re- 
mains of the proscribed colony. In tlxe short interval the 
Ohesri^nites had returned to their city, and were prepared to 
die in arms; the khan of the Chazars had renounced the 
cause of his odious brother; the exiles of every province 
were assembled in Tauris; and Bardanes, under the name 
of Philippicns, was invested with the purple. The imperial 
troops, unwilling and unable to perpetrate the revenge of 
Justinian, escaped bis displeasure by abjuring his allegiance : 
the fleet, nnder their now sovereign, steered back a more 
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auspicious course to the harbora of Sinope and Constantino- 
ple ; and every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every hand 
to execute, the death of the tyrant. lOestitute of friends, he 
was deserted by his barbarian guards ; and the strobe of the 
assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and Homan virtue. 
Ilis son Tiberius had taken refuge in a cluirch ; his aged grand- 
mother guarded the door ; and the iimoeent youth, suspending 
round his nock the most formidable relies, embraced with one 
hand the altar, with the other the wood of the true cross. But 
the popular fury that dares to trample on superstition is deaf 
to the cides of Imnianity ; and the race of Heraclius was ex- 
tingnished after a reign of one hundred years. 

Between the fall of tlie Heracliau and the rise of the Isau- 
rian dynasty, a short interval of six years is divided into three 
PhiH ictts Bardanes, or Philippieus, was hailed at 

uecenujw ^^oi^stantinople as a hero who had delivered his 
country from a tyrant ; and he might taste some 
moments of happiness in the first transports of sincere and 
universal joy. Justinian had left behind him an ample treas- 
ure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine ; but this useful fund was 
soon and idly dissipated by his successor. On the festival of 
his birthday Philippieus entertained the multitude with the 
games of the hippodrome; from thence he paraded through 
the streets with a thousand banners and a thousand trum- 
pets ; refreshed himself in the baths of Zeuxippus, and, re- 
turning to the palace, entertained his nobles with a sumptu- 
ous banquet. At the meridian hour ho withdrew to his cham- 
ber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, and forgetful that his 
example had made every subject ambitious, and that every 
ambitious subject was his secret enemy. Some bold conspira- 
tors ititroduced themselves in the disorder of the feast ; and 


the slumbering monarch was surprised, bound, blinded, and 
deposed, before he was sensible of his dangei*. Yet the trai- 
tors were deprived of their reward ; and the free voice of the 
Aniurtft- senate and people promoted Artemius from the 
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office of secretary to tliat of emperor ; he assumed 
the title of Auastasius the Second, and displayed 


in a short ,and troubled reign the virtues both of peace and 
war. But after the extinction of the imperial line the rule 
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of obedience was violated, and every change diffused the seeds 
of new revolutions. In a mutiny of the fleet an obscure and 
reluctant officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with the 
purple j after some months of a naval war, Anastasius resign- 
ed the sceptre ; and the conqueror, Theodosius the Third, sub- 
Theodo- Hiitted in his turn to the superior ascendant of Loo, 
general and emperor of the Oriental troops. 
January. jjjg prcdocossors woro permitted to c iibnico 
the ecclesiastical profession : the restless impatience of Anas- 
tasius tempted him to risk and to lose his life in a trojisonablo 
enterprise ; but the last days of Tlieodosius were honorable 
and secure. The single sublime word, “ ukalth,” which ho 
inscribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence of philosophy 
or religion ; and the fame of his miracles was long preserved 
among the people of Ephesus. This convenient rfielter of 
the church might sometimes impose a lesson of clemency ; but 
it may be questioned whether it is for the public interest to 
diminish the perils of unsuccessful ambition. 

I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant; I shall briefly repre- 
sent the founder of a new dynasty,* who is known to posterity 
by the invectives of his enemies, and whose public and private 
life is involved in the ecclesiastical story of the Iconoclasts.** 


• With the reign of Loo III. Mr. linlay’s “ History of the ByBuatine Empire ’’ 
commences — a vetr valuable work, from wliich the materials of several of the sub- 
sequent notes are derived. — S. 

^ Genealogy of the Isaurian dynasty : 

Leo IIL Imp. ob. a.o. 741* 

I 

Irene, = Constantin us V. CornoNTMUs, =» Eudocla* 


d. of the Khan 
of the Chazars. 


Imp. Ob. 775* 


Leo IY* Niceph- Christoph- 
(Gbassatus), orus* oxm 
Imp. ob* 780, 
m. Irene, an 
Athenian* 

I Imp^ deposed 797, 

I bat hia mother Irene 
reigned tHl 802* 

Lw* 


Nicetas* Eudoatus* Anthimuiu 


Lm 
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Yet in spite of the clamors of supei'stition, a favorable prej- 
udice for the character of Leo the Isaurian may 
iwHj’rian- be reasonably drawn from the obscurity of his 
S-] birth and the duration of his reign. — ^I. In an age 
of manly spirit the prospect of an imperial reward 
would have kindled every energy of the mind, and produced 
a crowd of competitors as deserving as they were desirous to 
reign. Even in the corruption and debility of the modern 
Greeks the elevation of a Plebeian from the last to the first 
rank of society supposes some qualifications above the level 
of the multitude. He would probably be ignorant and dis- 
dainful of speculative science ; and, in the pursuit of fortune, 
ho might absolve himself from the obligations of benevolence 
and justice; but to his character we may ascribe the useful 
virtues of prudence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, 
and the important art of gaining their confidence and direct- 
ing their passions. It is agreed that Leo was a native of Isau- 
ria, and that Oonon was his primitive name.* The writers, 
whose awkward satire is praise, describe him as an itinerant 
peddler, who drove an ass with some paltry merchandise to 
the country fairs; and foolishly relate that he met on the 
road some Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised him the Eo- 
man empire, on condition that he should abolish the worship 
of idols. A more probable account relates the migration of 
his father from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exercised the 
lucrative trade of a grazier ; and he must have acquirnd con- 
siderable wealth, since the first Introduction of his son was 
procured by a supply of five himdred sheep to the imperial 
camp. His first service was in the guards of Justinian, where 
he soon attracted the notice, and by degrees the jealousy, of 
the tyrant. His valor and dexterity were conspicuous in the 
Oolohian war: from Anastasius he received the command of 
the Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage of the soldiers he 

• Lmf is tifcwlly oalled ah Isaurian, lie was bom at Gei-manicia, a city 

of Armoim in tibe mountains near tbe boi'ders of Cappadocia and Syria. 

The fanS]iy of JCdw was a fbreigii one j and Mr. Unlay (vol. i. p. 29) observes that 
he was probsMy am Isaurian beoaiisa the Isauriana appear to have been 

ttae subnets of the who had retained the greatest share of their original 

natioiuJi^. — 8, 
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was raised to the empire with the general applause of the Ko- 
man world. — 11. In this dangerous elevation Loo the Third 
Bxapported himself against the envy of his equals, the discon- 
tent of a powerful faction, and the assaults of his foreign and 
domestic enemies. The Catholics, who accuse liis religious 
innovations, are obliged to confess that they woi’o undertaken 
with temper and conducted with finnuess. Tlioir silence re- 
spects the wisdom of his administration and the purity of his 
mannei'S. After a reign of twenty-four years ho peaceably ex- 
pired in the palace of Constantinople ; and the purj)Io which 
he had acquired was transmitted by the right of inheritance 
to the third generation.'^ 

In a long reign of thirty-four years the son and successor 
of Leo, Constantine the Fifth, surnamed Copronynius, attack- 
ed with leas temperate zeal the images or idols of 
tine v. the Church.*’ Their votaries have exhausted the 
bitterness of religious gall in their portrait of this 
spotted panther, this antichrist, this hying dragon 
of the serpent’s seed, who surpassed the vices of Elagabalus 
and IToro. His reign was a long butchery of whatever was 
most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire. In person, 
the emperor assisted at the execution of his victims, survey* 
ed their agonies, listened to their groans, and indulged, with- 
out satiating, his appetite for blood : a plato of noses was ac- 
cepted as a grateful offering, and his doirmstics wore often 
scourged or mutilated by the royal hand. Ills surnatuo was 
derived from his pollution of his baptismal font. Tho infant 
might be excused ; but tho manly pleasures of Oopronymus 
degraded him below the level of a brute; his lust confounded 

i m pi ll >««i*s<»ii o i||Piii I 

• During the letter pert of his I'eign, the hostilitioa of the Snrneons, who 
crested A Pergamenian» named Tibenus, with the purple* and protjlidtnotl him m 
the son of Justinian* and an earthquake which destroyed tho walls of CotiMtuntiuo* 
pie, compelled Leo greatly to increase the burden of taxation upon hi« subjects* 
A twelfth WAS exacted in addition to every aureus as a wall-tax. 'Pho* 

ophanes, p. 275 ; Sohlosser, Geachichte der bildersttlnnonclen Kaiser* |)» 107* — M* 
Gibbon has omitted to mention that* on the death of lil.* ArtavnsduK^ 
who had married his daughter Anna* seized the throne, defeated (Jonatantine* 
was proclaimed enqwor* and nsscKdated with him In the empim hia eldest son 
Nkephovus* But in 743 Constantinople was taken by the troopa of ClouHtantine, 
and both Anavasdns and his sons were put to tUruh. 'I'heru are coin* extant 
both of Artavasdas and ^Nicephoms (Eckhel, vol. viii* p. 2B3}. — 
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the eternal distinctions of sex and species, and he seemed to 
extract some unnatural delight from the objects most ofEen- 
sive to human sense. In his religion the Iconoclast was a 
heretic, a Jew, a Mahometan, a pagan, and an atheist ; and his 
belief of an invisible power could be discovered only in his 
magic rites, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Tenus 
and the demons of antiquity. His life was stained with the 
most opposite vices, and the ulcers which covered his body 
anticipated before his death the sentiment of hell -tortures. 
Of these accusations, which I have so patiently copied, a part 
is refuted by its own absurdity ; and in the private anecdotes 
of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as the detection is 
more difficult. Without adopting the pernicious maxim, that 
whore much is alleged something must be true, I can, howev- 
er, discern that Constantino the Fifth was dissolute and cruel. 
Calumny is more prone to exaggerate than to invent ; and 
her licentious tongue is checked in some measure by the ex- 
perience of the age and country to which she appeals. Of 
the bishops and monks, the generals and magistrates, who are 
said to havo suffered under his reign, the numbers are re- 
corded, the names vrere conspicuous, the execution was public, 
the mutilation visible and permanent.^ The Catholics hated 
the person and government of Oopronymus ; but even their 
hatred is a proof of their oppression. They dissembled the 
provocations which might excuse or justify his rigor, but 
even these provocations must gradually inflame his resent- 
ment and harden his temper in the use or the abuse of des- 
potism. Yet the olmracter of the fifth Constantine was not 
devoid of merit, nor did his government always deserve the 
curses or the contempt of the Greeks. From the confession 
of his enemies I am informed of the restoration of an ancient 
aqueduct^ of the redemption of two thousand five hundred 
<»ptiv6% of the uncommon plenty of the times, and of the 

* H# I* MoaMd of bturaing the Utwaw of Oonstananople, fonmJed hy J ulian, with 
tte presidtot dnd twolTO professors. This Eastern Sorbonne had discomfited the 
imperial on the great ijneslion of image-worship. Sohlosser observes 

that this accidental fire took place six years after the emperor had kid the oiio^ 
•ii&a of imago-womhip before tihe pro^eac^'S. Gesoh. der bilderatlirinenden Kai- 
ser, p. 264 ; mwapew l«e Beattj rtiL adi. p. 166. — M. 

Y—a 
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new colonies with which he repeopled Constantinople and 
the Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his activity and 
courage; he was on horseback in the field at the head of his 
legions ; and, although the fortune of his arms was various, 
he triiimphed by sea and land, on the Euphrates and the 
Danube, in civil and barbarian war. Heretical praise must 
be cast into the scale to counterbalance the weight of ortho- 
dox invective. The Iconoclasts revered the virtues of the 
prince : forty years after his death they still prayed before 
the tomb of the saint. A miraculous vision was i)ropagatod 
by fanaticism or fraud : and the Cliristian hero appeared on 
a milk-white steed, brandishing his lance against the pagans 
of Bulgaria: “An absurd fable,” says the Catholic historian, 
“ since Copronymus is chained with the demons in the abyss 
of heU.” 

Leo the Fourth, the son of the fifth and the father of the 
sixth Constantine, was of a feeble constitution botli of mind*' 
Leo IV body, and the principal care of his reign was 

sepJil’ settlement of the succession. The association 

of the young Constantine was urged by the offi- 
cious zeal of his subjects; and the emperor, conscious of his 
decay, complied, after a prudent hesitation, vfith their unan- 
imous wishes. The royal infant, at the ago of fh'o years, 
was crowned with his mother Irene ; and the national con- 
sent was ratified by every oircumstanco of pomp and solem- 
nity that could dazzle the eyes or bind the conscience of the 
Greeks. An oath of fidelity was administered in the palace, 
the church, and the hippodrome, to the several orders of the 
State, who adjured the holy names of the Son and mother of 
God. “Be witness, O Christ! that wo will watch over the 
safety of Constantine, the son of Leo, expose our lives in lu's 
service, and bear true allegiance to bis person and posterity.” 
They pledged their faith on the wood of the true cross, and 
the act of their engagement was deposited on the altar of 8t. 
Sophia. The first to swear, and the first to violate their oath, 
were the five sons of Copronymus by a second marriage ; and 

* Schlossor thinks more highly of Leo’s mind ; but his only proof of his sutMni* 
onty is the succemes of his generals against die l^racens. Sohlosser, p. SHM,— 
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tlie story of these princes is singular and tragic. The right 
of primogeniture excluded them from the throne ; the injus- 
tice of their elder brother defrauded them of a legacy of 
about two millions sterling ; some vain titles were not deem- 
ed a snfliciont compensation for wealth and power; and they 
repeatedly conspired against their nephew, before and after 
the death of his father. Their first attempt was pardoned; 
for the second offence”' they were condemned to the ecclesi- 
astical state ; and for the third treason, Nicephorus, the eldest 
and most guilty, was deprived of his eyes ; and his four broth- 
ers — Christopher, Nicetas, Anthimus, and Eudoxus — were 
punished, as a milder sentence, by the amputation of their 
tongues. After five years’ confinement, they escaped to the 
Church of St, Sophia, and displayed a pathetic spectacle to 
the people. “Countrymen and Christians,” ci'ied Nicepho- 
rus for himself and his mute brethren, “ behold the sons of 
your emperor, if you cau still recognize our features in this 
miserable state. A life, an imperfect life, is all that the mal- 
ice of our enemies has spared. It is now threatened, and we 
now throw ourselves on your compassion.” The rising mur- 
mur might have produced a revolution had it not been check- 
ed by the presence of a minister, who soothed the unhappy 
princes with flattery and hope, and gently drew them from 
the sanctuary to the palace. They were speedily embarked 
for Greece, and Athens was allotted for the place of their 
exile. In this calm retreat, and in their helpless condition, 
Nicephorus and his brothers were tormented by the thirst of 
power, and tempted by a Sclav onian chief, who offered to 
break their prison and to lead them in arms, and in the pur- 
ple, to the gates of Constantinople. But the Athenian peo- 
ple, ever zealous in tlio cause of Irene, prevented her justice 
or cruelty ; and the five sons of Oopronymus were plunged 
in eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, the 
daughter of the khan of the Ohazars ; but in the marriage of 
his heir he preferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan, seven- 

* Th« second was on the aocessiou of the young Constantine. — M. 
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toen years old, whose sole fortune must have consisted in her 
_ ^ poi'sonal accoitiplishmonts. The nuptials of Leo 

wi(i Irena Ireno wore celobratod with royal pomp; sho 

Septus*’ soon aecpiired the love and confidence of a foeblo 
husband, and in his testament ho declared the em- 
press guardian of the lioman world, and of their son Constan- 
tino the Sixth, who was no more than ten years of ago. Dur- 
ing his childhood, Irene most ably and assiduously discharged, 
in her public administration, the duties of a faithful mother; 
and her zeal in the restoration of images has deserved the 
name and honors of a saint, which sho still occupies in the 
Greek calendar. But the emporor attained the maturity of 
youth; the maternal yoke became more grievous; and ho 
listened to the favorites of his own ago, who shared his pleas- 
ures, and wore ambitious of sharing his power. Their rea- 
sons convinced liiin of his right, their praises of his ability, to 
reign ; and he consented to i*eward the services of Ireno by a 
perpetual banishment to the Isle of Sicily. But her vigilance 
and penetration easily disconcerted their rash projects: a sim- 
ilar, or more severe, punislimont W£^ retaliated on themaelvt'S 
and their advisors; and Irene inflicted on the ungrateful 
prince the chastisement of a boy. After this contest the 
mother and the son were at the head of two domoBtIo fac- 
tions; and instead of mild influence and voluntary obedience, 
she held in chains a captive and an enemy. The empress 
was overthrown by the ahnso of victory ; the oath of fidelity, 
which she exacted to herself alone, was pronounced with re- 
luctant murmurs ; and tlio bold refusal of the Armenian 
guards encouraged a free and general declaration that Con- 
stantine the Sixth was the lawful emperor of the Romana 
La this character he ascended his hereditary throne, and die* 
mis«>d Irene to a life of solitude and repose. But her haugh- 
ty spirit condescended to the arts of dissimulation ; she flat- 
tered the bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial tendeniess 
of the prince, regained his confidence, and betrayed his oredn- 
Bty. The character of Constantine was not destitute of sense 
or spirit ; but his education had been studiously neglected ; 
and his axnbitiouB mother exposed to the pubHo oeauare the 
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vices which she had nourished and the actions which she had 
secretly advised : his divorce and second marriage ojffended 
the prejudices of the clergy, and by his imprudent rigor he 
forfeited the attachment of the Armenian guards. A pow- 
erful conspiracy was formed for tlie restoration of Irene ; and 
the secret, though widely difEused, was faithfully kept above 
eight months, till the emperor, suspicious of his danger, es- 
caped from Constantinople with the design of appealing to 
the provinces and armies. By this hasty flight the empress 
was left on the brink of the precipice; yet before she im- 
plored the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private epistle 
to the friends whom she had placed about his person, with a 
menace, that unless they accomplished, she would reveal, their 
treason. Their fear rendered them intrepid ; they seized the 
emperor on the Asiatic shore, and he was transported to the 
porphyry apartment of the palace, where he had first seen the 
light. In the mind of Irene ambition had stifled every sen- 
timent of humanity and nature; and it was decreed in her 
bloody council that Constantine should be rendered incapable 
of the throne : her emissaries assaulted the sleeping prince, 
and stabbed their daggers with such violence and precipita- 
tion into his eyes as if they meant to execute a mortal sen- 
tence. An ambiguous passage of Theophanes persuaded the 
annalist of the Church that death was the immediate conse- 
quence of this barbarous execution. The Catholics have been 
deceived or subdued by the authority of Baronins ; and Prot^ 
estant zeal has re-echoed the words of a cardinal, desirous, as 
it should seem, to favor the patroness of images.® Yet the 
blind son of Irene survived many years, oppressed by the 
court and forgotten by the world: the Isaurian dynasty was 
silently extinguished; and the memory of Constantine was 
recalled only by the nuptials of his daughter Euphrosyne with 
the Emperor Michael the Second. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the um 
natural mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the hia« 


^ Gibbon has been attacked on account of this statement, but is successfully 
defiMided hj Scblbss^^ p* $27. Compra^e lie Beau> vol. xii. p. 872, — M* 
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tory of crimes. To her bloody deed superstition has attributed 
a subsequent darkness of seventeen days, during whicli many 
, vessels in mid-day were driven from their course, us 

lr6no« ^ 

A.». T99 twj, if the sxin, a globe of fire so vast and so remote, could 
Bynipathize with the atoms of a revolving planet. 
On earth, the exume of Irene was left five years unpunished ; 
her reign was crowned with external splendor ; and if she 
could silence the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor 
regarded the reproaches of mankind. The Roman world 
bowed to the government of a female; and as she moved 
through the streets of Constantinople, the reins of four milk- 
white steeds wore held by as many Patricians, who marched 
on foot before the golden chariot of their queen. But these 
Patricians were for the most part eunuchs ; and their blaok 
ingratitude justified, on this occasion, the popular hatred and 
contempt. Raised, enriched, intrusted witli the first diguitios 
of the empire, they basely conspired against tlieir benefac- 
tress ; the groat treasurer Nicephorus was secretly invested 
with the purple ; her successor was introduced into the pal- 
ace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the venal patriarch. In 
tlioir first interview she recapitulated with dignity the revo- 
lutions of her life, gently accused the perfidy of Nicophorus, 
insinuated that ho owed his life to her unsuspicious clotnency, 
and, for the throne and treasures which slio resigned, solicit- 
ed a decent and honorable retreat. His avarice refused this 
modest compensation ; and, in her exile of the Isle of Lesbos, 
the empress earaod a scanty subsistence by the labors of her 
distaff. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal 
than Nicephorus, but none, perhaps, have more deeply incur- 

wrto#piiora«i universal abhorrence of their people. His 

character was stained with the three odious vices 
' of hypocrisy, ingratitude, and avaiice : his want of 
virtue was not redeemed by any superior talents, nor his want 
of talents by any pleasing qualifications. Unskilful and un- 
foxtunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished by the Saracens 
and slain by the Bulgarians ; and the advantage of his death 
overbalance, in the pnblio opinion, the destruction of a Bo 
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oiQiii army.®’ Sis son and heir Stanraeius escaped from the 
stauraciuB. ^ mortal wound; yet six months of an 

jnV^’ expiring life were sufficient to refute his indecent^ 
though popular declaration, that he would in all 
things avoid the example of his father. On the near prospect 
of his decease, Michael, the great master of the palace, and the 
husband of his sister Procopia, was named by every person of 
the palace and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious 
of a sceptre now falling fi-om his hand, he conspired against 
the life of his successor, and cherished the idea of changing 
to a democracy the Koman empire. But these rash projects 
served only to inflame the zeal of the people and to remove 
the scruples of the candidate: Michael the Pirst accepted 
the purple, and before he sunk into the grave the son of Ni- 
cephorus implored the clemency of his new sovereign. Had 
Mfchaei I, Michael in an age of peace ascended a hereditary 
throne, he might have reigned and died the father 
Octobers of his people: but his mild virtues were adapted 
to the shade of private life, nor was he capable of controlling 
the ambition of his equals, or of resisting the arms of the vic- 
torious Bulgarians. While his want of ability and success 
exposed him to the contempt of the soldiers, the masculine 
spirit of his 'wife Procopia awakened their indignation. Even 
the Greeks of <die ninth century were provoked by the inso- 
lence of a female who, in the front of the standards, pi-esitmed 
to direct their discipline and animate their valor; and their 
licentious clamors advised the new Semiramis to reverence 
the majesty of a Roman camp. After an unsuccessful cam- 
paign the emperor left, in their winter-quarters of Thrace, a 
disaffected army under the command of his enemies ; and 
iheir artful eloquence persuaded the soldiers to break the do- 
minion of the eunuchs, to degrade the husband of Procopia, 


• The Syrian Mstorian Abonlfaradj, Chron, Syr. p. 1.SS, 130, speaks of him as a 
brave, prtiaent, and pious prince, formidable to the Arabs. St. Martin, o. xii. 
p. 402 f cconpare Schlosso:, p. SSO.— M. , , , 

Finlay also remarks that “on the whole he appears to have been an able and 
humane prince. He has certainly obtained a worse reputation in history than 
many emperors who have been guilty of greater crimes.” Byaantine Empire, 
vol. f. p. 110. — S. 
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and to assert the right of a military election. They marched 
towards the capital : yet tho clergy, the senate, and the peo- 
ple of Constantinople adhered to tho cause of Michael ; and 
tho troops and treasures of Asia might have protracted tho 
mischiefs of civil war. But his humanity (by tho ambitious 
it will be termed his weakness) protested that not a drop of 
Christian blood should bo shed in his quarrel, and his mossen- 
gers presonted tho conquerors with tho keys of the city and 
tlio palace. They wore disarmed by his innocence and sub- 
mission ; his life and his eyes were spai'ed ; and the imperial 
monk enjoyed tho eorafox’ts of solitude and religion above 
thirty-two years after ho had been stripped of tho purple and 
separated from his wife, 

A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, tho famous and un- 
fortixnato Bardanos, had once tho curiosity to consult an 
i-eo V., the Asiatic prophet, who, after prognosticating his fall, 
A;”r8ii{r”’ announced the fortunes of his throe principal ofii- 
juiy n. Lqq Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and 

Thomas tho Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the two 
former, the fruitless and fatal enterprise of the third. This 
prediction was verified, or rather was produced, by the event. 
Ton years afterwards, when the Thracian camp rejected the 
husband of Prooopia, tho crown was presented to tlie same 
Leo, the first in military rank, and tho secret author of tho 
mutiny. As ho affected to hesitate, “ With this sword,” said 
his companion Michael, “I will open the gates of Constanti- 
nople to your imperial sway, or instantly plunge it into your 
bosom, if you obstinately resist tho just desires of your fel- 
low-soldiers.” The compliance of tho Armenian was rewarded 
with the empire, and ho reigned seven years and a half under 
the name of Leo the Fifth. Educated in a camp^ and ig- 
norant both of laws and letters, he introduced into his civil 
government the rigor and oven cruelty of military discipline; 
but if his severity was sometimes dangerous to the innocent, 
it was always formidable to the guilty. EBs religions incon- 
stancy was taxed by the epithet of Chameleon, but the Cath- 
olics have acknowledged, by the voice of a saint and confess- 
ors, that the life of the Iconoclast was useful to the republic. 
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The zeal of his companion Michael was repaid with riches, 
honors, and military command ; and his subordinate talents 
were beneficially employed in the public service. Yet the 
Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving as a favor a scanty 
portion of the imperial prize which he had bestowed on his 
equal ; and his discontent, which sometimes evaporated in 
hasty discourse, at length assumed a more threatening and 
hostile aspect against a pi'ince whom he represented as a cruel 
tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, warned, 
and dismissed the old companion of his arms, till fear and re- 
sentment prevailed over gratitude ; and Michael, after a scru- 
tiny into his actions and designs, was convicted of treason, 
and sentenced to be burned alive in the furnace of the pri- 
vate baths. The devout humanity of the Empress Theopha- 
no was fatal to her husband and family. A solemn day, the 
twenty-fifth of December, had !>een fixed for the execution : 
she urged that the anniversary of the Saviour’s birth would be 
pi’ofaned by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented with 
reluctance to a decent respite. But on the vigil of the feast 
his sleepless anxiety prompted him to visit at the dead of 
night the chamber in which his enemy was confined: he be- 
held him released from his chain, and stretched on his jailer’s 
bed in a profound slumber: Leo was alarmed at these signs 
of security and intelligence; but though he retired with si- 
lent steps, his entrance and departure were noticed by a slave 
who lay concealed in a corner of the prison. Under the pre- 
ten<M> of requesting the spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael 
informed the conspirators that their lives depended on his 
discretion, and that a few hours were left to assure their own 
safety, by the deliverance of their friend and country. On 
the great festivals a chosen band of priests and chanters was 
admitted into the palace by a private gate to sing matins in 
the chapel; and Leo, who regulated with the same strictness 
the discipline of the choir and of the camp, was seldom ab- 
sent from these early devotions. In the ecclesiastical habit, 
but with swords under their robes, the conspirators mingled 
with the procession, lurked in the angles of the chapel, and 
expected, as the signal of murder, the intonation of the first 
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psalm by tbe emperor liimsolf. The imperfoct light, and the 
uniformity of dress, might have favored his escape, while their 
assault was pointed against a harmless priest ; but they soon 
discovered their mistake, and encompassed on all sides the 
royal victim. "Without a weapon and w'ithout a friend, he 
grasped a weighty cross, and stood at bay against the hunters 
of his life ; but as he asked for mercy, “ This is the hour, not 
of mercy, but of vengeance,” was the inexorable reply. The 
stroke of a well -aimed sword separated from his body the 
right arm and the cross, and Leo the Arxneuiau was slain at 
the foot of the altar. 

A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in Michael 
the Second, who from a defect in his speech was surnamed 
Michaani.,the *1^® Stammerer. Ho was snatched from tho fiery 
furnace to the sovereignty of an empire ; and as in 
i)ec.!». tumult a smitli could not readily bo found, tho 

fetters remained on his legs several hours after he was seated 
on the throne of tho Csesars. The royal blood which had 
been the price of his elevatidn was unprofitably spent ; in the 
purple he retained tho ignoble vices of his origin ; and Mi- 
chael lost his provinces with as supine indifference as if they 
had been the inheritance of his fathers. His title was dis- 
puted by Thomas, the last of tho military triumvirate, who 
transported into Europe fourscore thousand barbarians from 
the banks of the Tigris and the shores of the Caspian. He 
formed the siege of Constantinople ; but the capital was de- 
fended with spiritual and carnal weapons ; a Bulgarian king 
assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and Thomas had the mis- 
fortune or tho weakness to fall alive into the power of the 
conqueror. The hands and feet of the rebel were amputated; 
he was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of the peo- 
ple, was led through the streets, which he sprinkled with his 
blood. . The depravation of manners, as savage as they were 
corrupt, is marked by the presence of the emperor himself. 
Deaf to the lamentations of a feUow-soldier, he incessantly 
pressed the discovery of more accomplices, till his curiosity 
was checked by the question of an honest or guilty ministers 
Wmild yon ^v© credit to an enemy against the most Mtb 
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111 of your friends?” After the death of his first wife, the 
imperor, at the request of the senate, drew from her monas- 
ery Euphrosyne, the daughter of Constantine the Sixth. Her 
bugust birth might justify a stipulation in the marriage-oon- 
;ract that her children should equally share the empire with 
;heir elder brother. But the nuptials of Michael and Eu- 
;>hrosyne were barren : and she was content with the title of 
nother of Theophilus, his sou and successor. 

The character of Theophilus is a rare example in which re- 
ligious zeal has allowed and perhaps magnified the virtues of 
a heretic and a persecutor. His valor was often 

rbeophilua r-ii i 

oaobo% felt oy the enemies, and his justice by the subjects, 
of the monarchy ; but the valor of Theophilus was 
rash and fruitless, and his justice arbitrary and cruel. He 
displayed the banner of the cross against the Saracens ; but 
his five expeditions were concluded by a signal overthrow: 
Amorium, the native city of his ancestors, was levelled with 
the ground, and from his military toils he derived only the 
surname of the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sovereign is 
comprised in the institution of laws and the choice of mag- 
istrates, and, while he seems without action, his civil govern- 
ment revolves round his centre with the silence and order 
of the planetary system. But the justice of Theophilus was 
fashioned on the model of the Oriental despots, who, in per- 
sonal and irregular acts of authority, consult the reason or 
passion of the moment, without measuring the sentence by 
the law, or the penalty by the offence. A poor woman threw 
herself at the emperor’s feet to complain of a powerful neigh- 
bor, the brother of the empress, who had raised his palace- 
wall to such an inconvenient height that her humble dwell- 
ing was excluded from light and air I On the proof of the 
fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, sufficient or 
ample damages to the plaintiff, the sovereign adjudged to her 
use and benefit the palace and the ground. Hor was Theoph- 
ilus content with this extravagant satisfaction : his zeal con- 
verted a civil trespass into a criminal act ; and the unfortu- 
nate Patrician was stripped and scourged in the public place 
of Constantinople. For some venial offences, some defect of 
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equity or vigilanoe, the principal ministers, a prsefect, a quaes- 
tor, a captain of the guards, were banished or mutilated, or 
scalded with boiling pitch, or burned alive in tho hippo- 
drome; and as these dreadful examples might be tho oifeeta 
of error or caprice, they must have alienated from his service 
tho best and wisest of tho citizens." But the pride of tho 
monarch was flattered in the exorcise of power, or, as ho 
thought, of virtue ; and tho people, safe iu their obscurity, 
applauded the danger and debasement of their superiors. 
This extraordinary rigor was justified in some measure by 
its salutary consequences ; since, after a scrutiny of scventcou 
days, not a complaint or abuse could bo found iu tho court or 
city : and it might be alleged that the Greeks could be niled 
only with a rod of iron, and that tho public interest is tho 
motive and law of tho supremo judge. Yet in the crime, or 
tho suspicion, of treason, that judge is of all others tho most 
credulous and partial. Theophilus might inflict a tardy vou- 
geanoe on the assassins of Leo and the saviors of his fatlior ; 
but he enjoyed tho fruits of their crime; and his jealous tyr- 
anny sacrificed a brother and a prince to the future safety of 
his life. A Persian of tho race of the Sassunides died in pov- 
erty and exile at Constantinople, leaving an only sou, tho is- 
sue of a Plebeian marriage. At tho ago of twelve years tho 
royal birth of Thoophobus was revealed, and his merit was 
not unworthy of his birth. He was educated in tho Byzan- 
tine palace, a Christian and a soldier; advanced with rapid 
steps in the career of fortune and glory; received the hand 
of the emperor’s sister; and was promoted to tho command 
of thirty thousand Persians, who, like his father, had fled 
from the Mahometan conqtierors. These troops, doubly in- 
fected with mercenary and fanatic vices, wore desirous of re- 
v'olring against their benefactor, and erecting the standard of 
their native king : but the loyal Thoophobus rejected their 
offeflps, disconcerted their schemes, and escaped from their 
bands to fibs camp or palace of his loyal brother. A gener- 

* that Gibbon hag exaggerated tine crnelty of the mnytah* 

S inmotaa by Tbeophilus ; and Schlogser mo obHervea (p. 524) that ne hm 
mb ahthoHty to jnetllly the reproaches of axceasive tjriuany*-^^ 
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OU8 confidence might have secured a faithful and able guar- 
dian for his wife and his infant son, to whom Theophilus, in 
the flower of his age, was compelled to leave the inheritance 
of the empire- But his jealousy was exasperated by envy 
and disease: he feared the dangerous virtues which might 
either support or oppress their infancy and weakness; and 
the dying emperor demanded the head of the Persian prince. 
With savage delight he recognized the familiar features of 
his brother: “Thou art no longer Theophobus,” he said; 
and, sinking on his couch, he added, with a faltering voice, 
“ Soon, too soon, I shall be no more Theophilus !” 

The Bussians, who have borrowed from the Greeks the 
greatest part of their civil and ecclesiastical policy, preserved, 
till the last century, a singular institution in the marriage of 
the Czar. They collected, not the virgins of every rank and 
of every province, a vain and romantic idea, but the daugh- 
tem of the principal nobles, who awaited in the palace the 
choice of their sovereign. It is affirmed that a similar meth- 
od was adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus. With a golden 
apple in his hand, he slowly walked between two lines of con- 
tending beauties ; his eye was detained by the charms of lea- 
sia, and, in the awkwardness of a first declaration, the prince 
could only observe that, in this world, women had been the 
cause of much evil; “And surely, sir,” she pertly replied, 
“ they have likewise been the occasion of much good.” This 
affectation of unseasonable wit displeased the imperial lover : 
he turned aside in disgust ; Icasia concealed her mortification 
in a convent; and the modest silence of Theodora was re- 
warded with the golden apple. She deserved the love, but 
did not escape the severity, of her lord. From the palace 
garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steering into the 
port : on the discovery that the precious cargo of Syrian lux- 
ury was the propeity of his wife, he condemned the ship to 
the flames, with a sharp reproach that her avarice had de- 
graded the character of an empress into that of a merchant. 
Yet his last choice intrusted her with the guardianship of the 
empire and her son Michael, who was left an orphan in the 
fifdx year of his age. The restoration of images, and the final 
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extirpation of the Iconoclasts, has endeared her name to the 
devotion of the Greeks; but in the fervor of re* 
ligions zeal Theodora entertained a grateful re« 
January . memory and salvation of her husband. 

After thirteen years of a prudent and frugal administration, 
she perceived the decline of her influence; but the second 
Irene imitated only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead 
of conspiring against the life or government of her son, she 
retired without a struggle, though not without a murmur, to 
the solitude of private life, deploring the ingratitude, the vices, 
and the inevitable niin of the worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus we have not 
hitherto found the imitation of tlieir vices, the character of a 
Koman prince who considered pleasure as the object of life, 
and virtue as the enemy of pleashro. Whatever might have 
been the maternal care of Theodora in the education of Mi- 
chael the Third, her unfortunate son was a king before ho 
was a man. If the ambitious mother labored to check tho 
progress of reason, she could not cool the ebullition of pas- 
sion ; and her selfish policy was justly repaid by tho con- 
tempt and ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At tlio ago 
of eighteen he rejected her authority, without feeling his own 
incapacity to govern tho empire and himself. With Theo- 
dora all gravity and wisdom retired from tho court; their 
place was supplied by the alternate dominion of vice and 
folly ; and it was impossible, without forfeiting tho publio 
esteem, to acquire or preserve tho favor of tho emperor. The 
millions of gold and silver which had been accumulated for 
the service of the State were lavished on the vilest of men, 
who flattered his passions and shared bis pleasures ; and, in a 
reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovereigns was compel- 
led to strip the palace and the churches of their precious fur- 
niture. Like Nero, he delighted in the amusements of the 
theatre, and sighed to be surpassed in the accomplishments 
in which he should have blushed to excel. Yet the studies 
of Nero in music and poetry betrayed some symptoms of a 
liberal taste ; the more ignoble arts of the son of Tbeophilus 
were confined to the <fiiariot-race of the hippodrome. Tha 
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four factions which had agitated the peace, still amused the 
idleness, of the capital : for himself, the emperor assumed the 
blue livery : the three rival colors were distributed to his fa- 
vorites, and in the vile though eager contention he forgot the 
dignity of his person and the safety of his dominions. He 
silenced the messenger of an invasion who presumed to di- 
vert his attention in the most critical moment of the race ; 
and by his command the importunate beacons were extin- 
guished that too frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to 
Constantinople. The most skilful charioteers obtained the 
jlrst place in his confidence and esteem ; their merit was pro- 
fusely rewarded ; the emperor feasted in their houses, and 
presented their children at the baptismal font; and while he 
applauded his own popularity, he affected to blame the cold 
and stately reserve of his predecessors. The unnatural lusts 
which had degraded even the manhood of Hero were ban- 
ished from the world ; yet the strength of Michael was con- 
sumed by the indulgence of love and intemperance.* In his 
midnight revels, when his passions were inflamed by wine, he 
was provoked to issue the most sanguinary commands ; and 
if any feelings of humanity were left, he was reduced, with 
the return of sense, to approve the salutary disobedience of 
his servants. But the most extraordinary feature in the char- 
acter of Michael is the profane mockery of the religion of 
his country. The superstition of the Greeks might, indeed, 
excite the smile of a philosopher ; but his smile would have 
been rational and temperate, and he must have condemned 
the ignorant folly of a youth who insulted the objects of 
public veneration. A buffoon of the court was invested in 
the robes of the patriarch : his twelve metropolitans, among 
whom the emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical 
garments: they used or abused the sacred vessels of the al- 
tar; and in their bacchanalian feasts the holy communion 
was administered in a nauseous compound of vinegar and 
mustard. Hor were these impious spectacles concealed from 
the eyes of the city. On the day of a solemn festival, the 

« In a campaign against the Saracens he betrayed both imbecility and coward^ 
fee, Genesius, c. iv, p. 94, — M. 
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emperor, with his bishops or buffoons, rode on asses through 
the streets, encountered the true patriarch at the head of his 
clergy, and, by their licentious shouts and obscene gestures, 
disordered the gravity of the Christian procession- Tlie de- 
votion of Michael appeared only in some offence to reason or 
piety: he received his theatrical crowns from the statue of 
the Virgin ; and an imperial tomb was violated for the saho 
of burning the bones of Constantine the Iconoclast, lly this 
extravagant conduct the son of Theophilus became as con- 
temptible as he was odious : every citizen was impatient for 
the deliverance of his country ; and even the favorites of the 
moment were apprehensive that a caprice might snatch away 
what a caprice had bestowed. In the thirtieth year of his 
age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, Mieliael the 
Third was murdered in his chamber by the founder of a now 
dynasty, whom the emperor had raised to an equality of rank 
and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it bo not the 
spurious offspring of pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine 
Basil I., the picturo of the revolution of the most illustrious 
families.^ The Arsacides, the rivals of Borne, pos- 
septat. sessed the sceptre of the East near four hiindred 
years : a younger branch of these Parthian kings coiitinuod 
to reign in Armenia; and their royal descendants survived 
the partition and servitude of that ancient monarchy. Two 
of these, Ai’tabanus and Chlienes, escaped or I’otired to the 
court of Leo the First : his bounty seated them in a safe and 
hospitable exile in the province of Macedonia: Adrianoplo 
was their final settlement. During several generations they 
maintained the dignity of their birth ; and their Boman pa- 
triotism rejected the tempting offers of the Persian and Ara- 
bian powers, who recalled them to their native country. But 
their splendor was insensibly clouded by time and poverty; 
and the father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, which 


» This attempt tO oemneet the family of Basil X* with the royal family of Armt^ 
nia must be entirely rejected, and is only an instance of the infliuenoe of ariatoorat* 
Ic and Asiatic prejudices at Constantinople* There can be little doubt that BaiU 
was a Slavonian. See Unlay, vob i. p, 288, 27X. — S. 
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he cultivated with his own hands : yet he scorned to disgrace 
the blood of the Arsacides by a plebeian alliance : his wife, a 
widow of Adrianople, was pleased to count among her ances- 
tors the great Constantine ; and their royal infant was con- 
nected by some dark affinity of lineage or country with the 
Macedonian Alexaiider. No sooner was he born than the 
cradle of Basil, hie family, and his city, were swept away by 
an inundation of the Bulgarians : he was educated a slave in 
a foreign land ; and in this severe discipline he acquired the 
hardiness of body and flexibility of mind which promoted his 
future elevation. In the age of youth or manhood he shared 
the deliverance of the Roman captives, who generously broke 
their fetters, marched through Bulgaria to the shores of the 
Euxine, defeated two armies of barbarians, embarked in the 
ships which had been stationed for their reception, and re- 
turned to Constantinople, from whence they were distributed 
to their respective homes. But the freedom of Basil was 
naked and destitute: his farm was ruined by the calamities 
of war : after his father’s death his manual labor or service 
could no longer support a family of orphans ; and- he re- 
solved to seek a more conspicuous theatre, in which every 
virtue and every vice may lead to the paths of greatness. 
The first night of his arrival at Constantinople, without 
friends or money, the weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the 
church of St. Diomede: he was fed by the casual hospitality 
of a monk ; and was introduced to the service of a cousin 
and namesake of the Emperor Theophilus, who, though him- 
self of a diminutive person, waa always followed by a train 
of tall and handsome domestics. Basil attended his patron to 
the government of Peloponnesus ; eclipsed, by his personal 
merit, the birth and dignity of Theophilus, and formed a use- 
ful connection with a wealthy and charitable matron of Pa- 
BEer spiritual or carnal love embraced the young advent- 
urer, whom she adopted as her son. Danielis presented him 
with thiriy slaves; and the produce of her bounty was ex- 
pended in the support of his brothers, and the purchase of 
some large estate in Macedonia. His gratitude or ambition 
still attached Mm to tiwt serrioe of Theophilus ; and a luokJ 
T.— 4 
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accident recommended him to the notice of the court. A 
famous wrestler in the train of the Bulgarian ambassadors 
had defied, at the royal banquet, the boldest and most robust 
of the Greeks. The strength of Basil was praised ; he ac- 
cepted the challenge ; and the barbarian champion was over- 
thrown at the first onset. A beautiful but vicious horse was 
condemned to be hamstrung : it was subdued by the dexterity 
and courage of the servant of Theophilns ; and his conqueror 
was pi'omoted to an honorable i-ank in the imperial stables. 
But it was impossible to obtain the confidence of Michael 
without complying with his vices; and his new favorite, the 
great chamberlain of the palace, was raised and supported by 
a disgraceful rnari'iage with a royal concubine, and the dis- 
honor of his sister, who succeeded to her place.* The public 
administration had been abandoned to the Oassar Bai’das, the 
brother and enemy of Theodora ; but the arts of female in- 
fluence persuaded Michael to hate and to fear his uncle : ho 
was drawn from Constantinople under the pretence of a Cre- 
tan expedition, and stabbed in the tent of audience by the 
sword of the chamberlain, and in the presence of the emper- 
or. About a month after this execution, Basil was invested 
with the title of Augustus and the govenunetit of the empire. 
He supported this unequal association till his influonco was 
fortified by popular esteem. Ilia life was endangered by tho 
caprice of the emperor; and his dignity was profaned by a 
second colleague, who had rowed in tlie galleys. Yet the 
raui'der of his benefactor must bo condemned as an act of in- 
gratitude and treason ; and the elmrchos which ho dedicated 
to the name of St. Michael wore a poor and puerile expiation 
of bis guilt. 

The different ages of Basil tho First may bo compared with 
those of Augustus. The situation of the Greek did not allow 
him in his eaidiest youth to lead an army against his country, 
or to proscribe the noblest of her sons; but his aspiring gen- 
ius stooped to the arts of a slave; he diasoinblod his ambition 
and even his virtues, and grasped, with the bloody hand of 

» Finlay (voL L p. BOO) ootitrovertH this Htatomftijf, niui tuliowa that tbt 

aiaser of tha Michaaly waa tho concubine of 
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an assassin, the empire -which he ruled with the wisdom and 
tenderness of a parent. A private citizen may feel his inter- 
est repiignant to his duty ; bat it must be from a deficiency 
of sense or courage that an absolute monarch can separate his 
happiness from his glory, or his glory from the public -w’cl- 
fare. The life or panegyric of Basil has indeed been com- 
posed and published under the long reign of his descendants ; 
but even their stability on the throne may be justly ascribed 
to the superior meidt of their ancestor. In his character, his 
grandson Constantine has attempted to delineate a perfect 
image of royalty : but that feeble prince, unless he had copied 
a real model, could not easily have soared so high above the 
level of his own conduct or conceptions. But the most solid 
praise of Basil is drawn from the comparison of a ruined and 
a flourishing monarchy, that which he wrested from the dis- 
solute Michael, and that wliieh he bequeathed to the Macedo- 
nian dynasty. The evils which had been sanctified by time 
and example were corrected by his master-hand ; and he re- 
vived, if not the national spirit, at least the order and majes- 
ty of the Homan empire. His application was indefatigable, 
his temper cool, his understanding vigorous and decisive ; and 
in his practice he observed that rare and salutary moderation, 
which pursues each virtue, at an equal distance between the 
opposite vices. His military service had been confined to the 
palace ; nor was the emperor endowed with the spirit or the 
talents of a warrior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms 
were again formidable to the barbarians. As soon as he had 
formed a new army by discipline and exercise, ho appeared in 
person on the banks of the Euphrates, curbed the pride of the 
Saracens, and suppressed the dangerous though just revolt of 
the Manichseans. His indignation against a rebel who had 
long eluded his pursuit provoked him to wish and to pray 
that, by the grace of God, he might drive three arrows into 
the hM«l of Ohrysoohir. That odious head, which had been 
obtained by treason rather than by valor, was suspended from 
a tree, and thrice exposed to the dexterity of tho imperial 
archer: a base revenge against the dead, more worthy of the 
times than of the character of Basil. But his principal merit 
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was in tlie civil administration of the finances and of the laws. 
To replenish an exhausted treasui’y, it was proposed to resume 
the lavish and ill-placed gifts of his predecessor : his prudence 
abated one moiety of the restitution ; and a sum of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds was instantly procured to answer 
the most pressing demands, and to allow some space for the 
mature operations of economy. Among the various schemes 
for the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was suggest- 
ed of capitation, or tribute, which would have too much de- 
pended on the arbitrary discretion of the assessoi*s. A sufli- 
cient list of honest and able agents was instantly produced by 
the minister ; but on the more careful scrutiny of Basil him- 
self, only two could be found who might be safely intrusted 
with such dangerous powers ; and they justified his esteem by 
declining his confidence. But the serious and successful dil- 
igence of the emperor established by degrees an equitable bal- 
ance of property and payment, of receipt and expenditure ; a 
peculiar fund was appropriated to each service ; and a public 
method secured the interest of the prince and the property 
of the people. After reforming the luxury, he assigned two 
patrimonial estates to supply the decent plenty of the impe- 
rial table : the contributions of the subject were reserved for 
his defence ; and the residue was employed in the embellish- 
ment of the capital and provinces. A taste for building, 
however costly, may deserve some praise and much excuse : 
from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, and some ob- 
ject is attained of public emolument or pleasure : the use of 
a road, an aqueduct, or an hospital, is obvious and solid ; and 
the hundred churches tliat ai’ose by the command of Basil 
were consecrated to the devotion of the age. In the charac- 
ter of a judge he was assiduous and impartial ; desirous to 
save, but not afraid to strike: the oppressors of the people 
were severely chastised ; but his personal foes, whom it might 
be unsafe to pardon, were condemned, after the loss of their 
eyes, to a life of solitude and repentance. The change of 
language and manners demanded a revision of the obsolete 
jurisprudence of Justinian : the voluminous body of his In- 
stitutes, Pandects, Code, and Novels was digested under forty 
titles, in the Greek idiom ; and the which were im« 
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proved and completed by his son and grandson, must be re- 
ferred to the original genius of the founder of their race.® 
This glorious reign was terminated by an accident in the 
chase. A furious stag entangled his horns in the belt of 
Basil, and raised him from his horse : he was rescued by an 
attendant, who cut the belt and slew the animal; but the fall, 
or the fever, exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, and 
ho expired in the palace amidst the tears of his family and 
people. If he struck ofE the head of the faithful servant for 
pi'esuming to draw his sword against his sovereign, the pride 
of despotism, which had lain doianant in his life, revived in 
the last inoinonts of despair, when ho no longer wanted or 
valued the opinion of mankind.*’ 


* On the history of the Basilica and the Byzantine law, see ch. liiL note S, with 
editor’s note, — S, 

Genealogy of the Baailian dynasty : 

Maria. «»* Basil L ** Eudooia. 

I Imp. ob- 886. j 

Constantinus. [ I 

liBO VI. Alexander. Stephen. 

PhilosophuB. 

Imp. oh. 911, 
m. Zoe. 

CoKSTAKTiurtrs Vlt 
Porpbyrogenitus. 

Imp. ob. 959, 
m. Helena. 


BoMANtrs II. 
Imp. ob. 968, 
m. Theophano. 


Babil it. CoNBTANTitTB IX. Theophatio, 
Imp. ob. 1025. Imp. ob. 1028. m. Otho IL 

j emp. of the West. 


Badociae Zob. Thboi>oba. 

Imp. ob. 1050, Imp, ob, 1056. 
m* 1* UoMAiTXJs Ill- 
Imp. ob. 1084t- 
2 . Miohabl IV. 

Imp, ob. 1041. 

S, OowraTAJirxiNB X. 

Mottomaohna, 

Imp, ob. 1054. 


Theodora, 
m. John ZiMxeoBa 
Imp. ob. 976, 


Anna, 

m. Wolodomir, 
duke of Bussia, 
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Of tbe four sons of the emperor, Constantine died before 
his father, whose grief and credulity were amused by a flat- 
Loo'n.,the tering impostor and a vain apparition. Stephen 
youngest, was content with the honors of a pa- 
Maroh 1. ti’iaroh and a saint ; both Leo and Alexander were 
alike invested with the purple, bxxt the powers of government 
were solely exercised by the elder brother. The name of Leo 
tbe Sixth has been dignified with the title oi / 

and the union of the prince and the sage, of the active and 
speculative virtues, would indeed constitute the perfection of 
human nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of this 
ideal excellence. Did he reduce his passions and appetites 
under the dominion of reason? His life was spent in the 
pomp of the palace, in the society of his wives and concu- 
bines; and even the clemency which ho showed, and the 
peace which he strove to preserve, must be imputed to the 
softness and indolence of his character. Did he subdue his 
prejudices, and those of his subjects ? His mind was tinged 
with the most puerile superstition ; the influence of the olor' 
gy and tlie errors of the people were consecrated by his 
laws ; and the oracles of Leo, which reveal, in prophetic stylo, 
the fates of the empire, are founded on the arts of astrology 
and divination. If we still inquire the reason of his sage 
appellation, it can only be replied, that the son of Basil was 
less ignorant than the greater part of his contemporaries in 
Church and State ; that his education had been directed by 
the learned Photius; and that several books of profane and 
ecclesiastical science were composed by the pen, or in the 
name, of the imperial philosopher. But the reputation of his 
philosophy and religion was overthrown by a domestic vice, 
the repetition of his nuptials. The primitive ideas of the 
merit and holiness of celibacy were preached by the monks 
and entertained by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed as a 
necessary means for the propagation of mankind ; after the 
death of either party, the survivor might satisfy by a aso- 
ond union the weakness or the strength of the flesh ; but a 
marriage was censured as a state of legal fornication ; 
and & fowrth was a sin or scandal as yet unknown to the 
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Christians of the East. In the beginning' of his reign, Leo 
himself had abolished the state of concubines, and condem- 
ned, without annulling, third marriages : but his patriotism 
and love soon compelled him to violate his own laws, and to 
incur the penance which in a similar case he had imposed on 
his subjects. In his tln-ee first alliances his nuptial bed was 
unfruitful ; the emperor required a female companion, and 
the empire a legitimate heir. The beautiful Zoe was intro- 
duced into the palace as a concubine ; and after a trial of her 
fecundity, and the birth of Constantine, her lover declared 
his intention of legitimating the mother and the child by the 
celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the patriarch Nich- 
olas refused his blessing : the imperial baptism of the young 
prince was obtained by a promise of separation ; and the con- 
tumacious husband of Zoe was excluded from the communion 
of the faithful. Neither the fear of exile, nor the desertion 
of his brethren, nor the authority of the Latin Church, nor 
the danger of failure or doubt in the succession to the em- 
pire, could bend the spirit of the inflexible monk. After the 
death of Leo he was recalled from exile to the civil and ec- 
clesiastical administration ; and the edict of union which was 
promulgated in the name of Constantine condemned the fut- 
ure scandal of fourth marriages, and left a tacit imputation on 
his own birth. 

In the Greek language pwrpU and jporpJvyry are the same 
word: and as the colors of nature are invariable, we may 
Alexander l^arn that a dark deep red was the Tyrian dye 
stained the purple of the ancients. An 
i?wj)hyrb- apaiiment of the Byzantine palace was lined with 
porphyry : it was reserved for the use of the preg- 
* nant empresses : and the royal birth of the! i‘ chil- 
dren was expressed by tho appellation of j^or^hyrog&niie, or 
bom in the purple. Several of the Homan princes had been 
blessed with an heir ; but this peculiar surname was first ap- 
plied to Constantine the Seventh. His life and titular reign 
were of equal duration : but of fifty-four years six had elapsed 
before his father’s death ; and the son of Leo was ever the 
volunta^ or rduehant subject of those who oppressed his 
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weakness or abused Ms confidence. Ilis uncle Alexander, 
wbo had long beeix invested with the title of Augustus, was 
the first colleague and governor of the young prince : l)ut in 
a rapid career of vice and folly the brother of Leo already 
emulated the reputation of Michael ; and when he was extin- 
guished by a timely death, he entertained a project of castra- 
ting his nephew and leaving the empire to a worthless favor- 
ite. The succeeding years of the minority of Constantino 
were occupied by his mother Zoe, and a succession or council 
of seven regents, who pursued their interest, gratified their 
passions, abandoned the republic, supplanted each otlior, and 
finally vanished in the presence of a soldier. From an oh- 
senro origin Komanns Lecapenus had raised himself to tlio 
command of the naval armies ; and in the anarchy of the 
times had desorvod, or at least had obtained, the national es- 
teem. With a victorious and affectionate fleet ho sailed from 


the month of tlie Daniabe into the harbor of Constantinople, 
Romatiun i. 'vas hailed as the deliverer of the people and 

iSTw’"*' the guardian of the prince. Ilis supreme office 
»ec.a4, the new appellation of fa- 

ther of the emperor ; but Romanus soon disdained the subor- 
dinate powers of a minister, and assvimed, with the titles of 
ohriatopiier. Osssat and Augustus, the full independence of roy- 
ootwun- si 1^7) which ho hold near five -and -twenty years, 
tine vni. jjjg three sons, Christopher, Stephen, and Constan- 
tine, were successively adorned with the same honors, and the 
lawful emperor was degraded from the first to the fifth rank 
in this college of princes. Yet, in the piuservation of his life 
and crown, he might still applatid his own fortune and the 
clemency of the usurper. The examples of ancient and mod- 
em history would have excused the ambition of Eomanns i 


the powers and the laws of the empire were in his hand ; the 
spurious birth of Constantine would have justified his exclu- 
sion; and the grave or the monastery was open to receive 
the son of the concubine. But Lecapenus does not appear 
to have possessed either the virtues or the vices of a tyrant. 
The spirit and activity of his private life dissolved away in 
the sunsliine of the throne; and in his licentious pleaeuras ha 
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forgot the safety both of the republic and of his family. Of 
a mild and religious character, he respected the sanctity of 
oaths, the innocence of the youth, the memory of his parents, 
and the attachment of the people. The studious temper and 
retirement of Constantine disarmed the jealousy of power ; 
his books and music, his pen and his pencil, were a constant 
source of amusement ; and if he could improve a scanty al- 
lowance by the sale of his pictui’es, if their price was not 
enhanced by the name of the artist, he was endowed with a 
personal talent which few princes could employ in the hour 
of adversity. 


The fall of Eomanus was occasioned by his own vices and 
those of his children. After the decease of Christopher, his 
oouBtan- eldest son, the two surviving brothers quarrelled 


tine VII. 
A.». 945, 
Jan.3T. 


with each other, and conspired against their father. 
At the hour of noon, when all strangers were reg- 


ularly excluded from the palace, they entered his apartment 


with an armed force, and conveyed him, in the habit of a 


monk, to a small island in the Propontis, which was peopled 
by a religious community. The rumor of this domestic rev- 
olution excited a tumult in the city ; but Porphyrogenitus 
alone, the true and lawful emperor, was the object of the pub- 
lic care; and the sons of Lecapenus were taught, by tardy ex- 


perience, that they had achieved a guilty and perilous enter- 
prise for the benefit of their rival. Their sister Helena, the 
wife of Constantine, revealed, or supposed, their treacherous 


design of assassinating her husband at the royal banquet. 
His loyal adherents were alarmed, and the two usurpers were 
prevented, seized, degraded from the purple, and embarked 
for the same island and monastery where their father had 


been so lately confined. Old Eomanus met them on the 
beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after a just reproach of their 


folly and ingratitude, presented his imperial colleagues with 
an equal share of his water and vegetable diet. In the for- 
tieth year of his reign Constantine the Seventh obtained the 
possession of the Eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed to 
rule, near fifteen years. But he was devoid of that energy of 
character which could emerge into a life of action and glory; 
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and the studies which had amused and dignified his leisure 
were incompatible with the serious duties of a sovereign. 
The emperor neglected the practice, to instruct his son Roma> 
nus in the theory, of government : while he indulged the hab- 
its of intemperance and sloth, he dropped the reins of the ad- 
ministration into the hands of Helena Iiis wife ; and, in the 
shifting scene of her favor and caprice, cacli minister was re- 
gretted in the promotion of a more worthless successor. Yet 
the birth and misfortunes of Constantino had endeared him 
to the Groehs ; they excused his failings ; they respected his 
learning, his innoeonco and charity, his love of justice ; and 
the ceremony of his funeral was mourned with the unfeigned 
tears of his subjects. The body, according to ancient custom, 
lay in state in the vestibule of the palace ; and the civil aud 
military officers, the patricians, the senate, and the clergy ap- 
proached in duo order to adore and kiss the inanimate corpse 
of their sovereign. Befoi’e the procession moved towax'ds the 
imperial sepulchre, a herald proclaimed tliis awful adinoni- 
tioir : “ Arise, O king of the world, and obey the summons of 
tbo King of kings !” 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and his 
eon Roman us, who derived that name from his maternal grand- 
Boroftuusii, father, ascended the throne of Constantinople, A 
prince who, at the age of twenty, could be suspect- 
N0V.1& Qf anticipating his inheritance, must have been 

already lost in the public esteem ; yet Romanus was rather 
weak than wicked; and the largest share of the guilt was 
transfoiTod to his wife, Theophano, a woman of base origin, 
masculine spirit, and flagitious manners. The sons© of per- 
sonal glory and public happiness, the true pleasures of roy- 
alty, were unknown to the son of Constantine ; and, while the 
two brothers, Nicephorus and Loo, triumphed over the Sara- 
cens, the hours which the emperor owed to his people were 
consumed in strenuous idleness. In the morning he visited 
the circus; at noon he feasted the senators; the greater part 
of the afternoon he spent in the ^hasHstervum, or tennis- 
court, the only theatre of his victories ; from thence he pass- 
ed over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and kUl- 
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ed four wild-boars of the largest size, and returned to the pal- 
ace, proudly content with the labors of the day. In strength 
and beauty he was conspicuous above his equals: tall and 
straight as a young cypress, his complexion was fair and 
florid, his eyes sparkling, his shoulders broad, his nose long 
and aquiline. Yet even these perfections were insufficient to 
fix the love of Theophano ; and, after a reign of four* years, 
she mingled for her husband the same deadly draught which 
she had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with this impioxis woman Romanus the 
younger left two sons, Basil the Second and Constantine the 
Nfcephorue Ninth, and two daughters, Theophano- and Anne. 

The eldest sister was given to Otho the Second, 
Auguato. Emperor of the West; the younger became the 
wife of Wolodomir, great diike and apostle of Russia; and, 
by the marriage of her granddaughter with Henry the First, 
King of France, the blood of the Macedonians, and perhaps 
of the Arsacides, still flows in the veins of the Bourbon line. 
After the death of her husband the empress aspired to reign 
in the name of her sons, the elder of whom was five, and the 
younger only two years of age; but she soon felt the insta- 
bility of a throne wliich was supported by a female who could 
not be esteemed, and two infants who could not be feared. 
Theophano looked around for a protector, and threw herself, 
into the ar-ms of the bravest soldier; her heart was capacious; 
but the deformity of the new favorite rendered it more than 
probable that interest was the motive and excuse of her love. 
FTicephorus Phocas united, in the popular opinion, the double 
merit of a hero and a saint. In the former character his qual- 
ifications were genuine and splendid : the descendant of a race 
illustrious b}’- their military exploits, he had displayed in ev- 
ery station and in every province the courage of a soldier and 
tlhe conduct of a chief ; and Hicephorus was crowned with re- 
cent latirels from the important conquest of the Isle of Crete. 
His religion was of a more ambiguous cast; and his hair- 
cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and his wish to retire from 

Three years and five months. Leo Diaconus in Niebuhr, Bysa. Hist, p. SO, — 
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.10 business of the world, were a convenient mask for las 
ark and dangerous ambition. Yet be imposed on a boly 
latriarch, by wbose influence, and by a decree of tbe senate, 
le was intrusted, during the minority of tbe young princes, 
vitb tbe absolute and independent command of tbe Oriental 
irmies. As soon as be bad secui'ed tlie loaders and tlio troops 
ae boldly marched to Constantinople, trampled on bis ene- 
mies, avowed bis coiTcspondencc with tbe empi'oss, and, with- 
out degrading her sons, assumed, with tbe title of Augustus, 
the pre-eminence of rank and tbe plenitude of power. But 
his marriage with Tiieopbano was refused by the same patri- 
arch who had placed the orowir on bis bead : by bis second 
nuptials ho incurred a year of canonical penance ; a bar of 
spiritual affinity was opposed to their celebration j* and some 
evasion and perjury were required to silence tbe scruples of 
the clergy and people. Tlio popularity of the emperor was 
lost in tbe purple : in a reign of six years bo provoked the 
hatred of strangers and subjects, and tbe hypocrisy and avn- 
rico of tbe first Nicepborus wore revived in bis successor. 
Hypocrisy I shall never justify or palliate; but I will dare 
to observe that the odious vice of avarice is of all others most 
hastily arraigned and most iinmercifnlly condemned. In a 
private citizen onr judgment seldom expects an accurate scru- 
tiny into his fortune and expense ; and in a steward of tbe 
public treasure frugality is always a virtue, and the increase 
of taxes too often an indispensable duty. In the use of las 
patrimony the generous temper of Nieopborus had been 
proved ; and the revenue was stnctly applied to tbe service 
of tbe State : each spring the emperor marched in person 
against the Saracens ; and every Roman might compute the 
employment of his taxes in triumphs, conquests, and the se- 
curity of tbe Eastern barrier.'* 

Among the wamors who promoted bis elevation and served 
under bis standard, a noble and valiant Armenian bad de- 


* Tbe eanonioftl otijeotion to the marriage waa bis relation of godfather to her 
iOUH. Leo Diac, p. SO.— M. 

^ He retook Atitiouh, and brought home as a trop^ the sword of “ the most 
iinlioly and Mahomet.” Leo Biuo. p. 76.-— M. 
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served and obtained the most eminent rewards. The stature 
johnzi- Zimisees was below the ordinary stand- 

Basifli ard;“ but this diminutive body was endowed with 

«ne ix"" strength, beauty, and the soul of a hero. By the 

De&T’ jealousy of the emperor’s brother he was degraded 
from the office of General of the East to that of di- 
I'ector of the posts, and his murmurs were chastised with dis- 
grace and exile. But Zimisees was ranked among the nu- 
merous lovers of the empress: on her intercession he was 
permitted to reside at Ohalcedon, in the neighborhood of the 
capital : her bounty was repaid in his clandestine and amo- 
rous visits to the palace ; and Theophano consented with alacr 
rity to the death of an ugly and penurious husband. Some 
bold and trusty conspirators were concealed in her most pri- 
vate chambers : in the darkness of a winter night, Zimisees, 
with his principal companions, embarked in a small boat, trav- 
ersed the Bosphoras, landed at the palace stairs, and silently- 
ascended a ladder of ropes, which was cast down by the fe- 
male attendants. iN’either his own suspicions, nor the warn- 
ings of his friends, nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor 
the fortress which he had erected in the palace, could protect 
ITicephorus from a domestic foe, at whose voice every door 
was opened to the asBaesins. As he slept on a bear-skin on 
the ground, he was roused by their noisy intrusion, and thirty 
daggers glittered before his eyes. It is doubtful whether 
Zimisees imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign ; 
but he enjoyed the inhuman spectacle of revenge.’* The 
murder was protracted by insult and cruelty ; and as soon as 
the head of Nicephorus was shown from the window, the tu- 
mult was hushed, and the Armenian was Emperor of the East. 
On the day of his coronation he was stopped on the threshold 
of St. Sophia by the intrepid patriarch, who charged his con- 

» Zimisees is an Armenian word, and was given to John on account of his short 
stature, Leo Diac. p. 92. — S. 

^ According to Leo Diaconus, Zimisees, after ordering the wounded emperor to 
be dragged to his feet, and heaping him with insult, to which the miserable man 
only replied by invoking the name of the “mother of God,” with his own hand 
plucked his beard, while his accomplices beat out his teeth with the hilts of their 
swords, and then trampling him to the ground, drove his sword into his akulL 
Leo, Diac, in Niebuhr, Bya, Hist, L vii- c, 6, p, 88, — 
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science with the deed, of treason and blood, and required, as a 
sign of repentance, that he should sopai'ate himself from his 
more criminal associate. This sally of apostolic zeal was not 
offensive to the prince, since he could neither love nor trust 
a woman who had repeatedly violated the most sacred obli- 
gations ; and Theophano, instead of sharing his imperial fort- 
xme, was dismissed with ignominy from his bod and ]»alaco. 
In their last interview she displayed a frantic and impotent 
rage, accused the ingratitude of her lover, assaulted, with 
words and blows, her son Basil, as ho stood silent and sub- 
missive in the presence of a superior colleague, and avowed 
her own prostitution in proclaiming tlio illegitimacy of his 
birth." The public indignation was appeased by her c.xilo and 
the punishment of the meaner accomplices : the death of an 
unpopular prince was forgiven ; and the guilt of Zimisces was 
forgotten in the splendor of his virtues. Perhaps his profu- 
sion was less useful to the State than the avarice of Nicopho- 
rus ; but his gentle and generous behavior delighted all who 
approached his person ; and it was only in the patlis of vic- 
tory that ho trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. The 
greatest pai‘t of his reign was employed in the camp and the 
field : his personal valor and activity wore signalized on the 
Danube and the Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Koman 
world ; and by his double triumph over the .Russians and the 
Saracens, he deserved the titles of savior of the ompiro and 
conqixoror of the East. In his last return from Syria ho ob- 
served that the most fniitful lands of his new provinces were 
possessed by tbo eunuchs. “ And is it for them,” he o.xclaim- 
ed, with honest indignation, “ that wo have fought and con- 
quered ? Is it for thorn that wo shod our blood and exhaust 
the treasures of our people ? The complaint was re-echoed to 
the palace, and the death of Zimisces is strongly marked with 
the suspicion of poison. 


This is a mlstaJce: it was the chamberlain Basil, the eon of a Bcvthlen wom^ 
nti, and not her own son, whom Theophano assaulted upon hearing her sentence 
(lio Dine* p* ; Oedren. p* 664), Moreoyer, there is nothing in the authorities 
about her procklming the illegitimacy of her son, nor 'ndeed any reason to sup^ 

K he was present ih^m the aooounti of Iieo Diaeonus, Cedrenus,, aud ZotmmSv 
y,p, 698-— S* 
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Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the two 
lawful emperors, 13asil and Constantine, had silently grown to 
jj_ the age of manhood. Their tender years had been 
con-^ incapable of dominion : the respectful modesty of 
jittiiMUTXo attendance and salutation was due to the age 

and merit of their guardians: the childless ambi- 
tion of those guardians had no temptation to violate their 
right of succession ; their patrimony was ably and faithfully 
administered ; and the px*emature death of Ziinisces was a loss 
rather than a benefit to the sons of Romanus. Their want 
of experience detained them twelve j'ears longer the obscure 
and voluntary pupils of a minister who extended his reign by 
persuading them to indulge the pleasures of youth, and to dis- 
dain the laboi-s of government. In this silken web the weak- 
ness of Constantine was forever entangled ; but his elder 
brother felt the impulse of genius and the desire of action ; 
he frowned, and the minister was no more. Basil was the 
acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and the provinces 
of Europe ; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran generals, 
Phocas and Scleras, who, alternately friends and enemies, sub- 
jects and rebels, maintained their independence, and labored 
to emulate the example of successful usurpation. Against 
these domestic enemies the son of Romanus first drew his 
sword, and they trembled in the presence of a lawful and 
high-spirited prince. The first, in the front of battle, was 
thrown from his horse by the stroke of poison or an arrow ; 
the second, who had been twice loaded with chains,* and 


twice invested with the purple, was desirous of ending in 
peace the small remainder of his days. As the aged suppli- 
ant approached the throne, with dim eyes and faltering steps, 
leaning on his two attendants, the emperor exclaimed, in the 
insolence of youth and power, “And is this the man who has 
so long been the object of our terror After he had con- 
firmed his own authority and the peace of the empire, the 
trophies of Nicephorus and Zimisces would not suffer their 
royal pupil to sleep in the palace. His long and frequent ex- 


• Once by the caliph, once by his rival Bhocas. Compare Le Beau, vol. xiv. 
p. 76.— M. 
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^editions against the Saracens were rather glorious than use- 
ful to the enipii’o; but the final destruetion of tlie kingdom 
of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Belisariu8,tho most im- 
portant triumph of the Homan arms. Yet, instead of ap- 
plauding their victorious jirince, his subjects detested tlio I'a^ 
pacious and rigid avarice of Basil : and, in the imperfect nar- 
rative of his exploits, we can only discern tlio courage, pa- 
tience, and ferociousness of a soldier. A vicious education, 
which could not subdue his spirit, had clouded his mind ; ho 
was ignorant of every science ; and the remembrance of hia 
learned and feeble grandsire might encourage his real or af- 
fected contempt of laws and lawyers, of artists and arts. Of 
such a character, in such an age, superstition took a firm and 
lasting possession: after the first license of his youth, Basil 
the Second devoted his life, in the palace and the camp, to 
the penance of a hermit, wore tlie monastic habit under his 
robes and armor, observed a vow of continence, and imposed 
on his appetites a perpetual abstinence from wine ami fioslu 
In the sixty-eighth year of his age his martial sjurit urged 
liim to embai’k in person for a holy war against the Suracons 
of Sicily : ho was prevented by death, and Basil, sunuuned 
the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the world 
with the blessings of the clergy and tho curses of the people. 
ooBiUn- After his decease, his brother Constantino enjoyed 
about throe years the power or rather tho pleasures 
i>«cemb«r, royalty ; and his only care was the settlement 
of the succession. He had enjoyed sixty-six years the title of 
Augustus ; and the reign of tho two brothers is the longest 
and most obscure of the Byzantine history. 


A lineal succession of five emperors, in a period of on© 
hundred and sixty years, had attached the loyalty of th© 
Stomannain. Giroeks to tlie Macedonian dynasty, which had been 


1098, 

Kot*12* 


thrice respected by the usurpers of their power. 
After the death of Constantino tho Ninth, the last 


male of the royal race, a new and broken scene presents it* 
self, and the aooumulated years of twelve emperors do not 
equal the space of his single reign. His elder brother had 
preferred his private chastity to the public interest, and Con* 
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stantine himself had only three daughters — ^Eudocia, who took 
the veil, and Zoe and Theodora, who were preserved till a 
mature age in a state of ignorance and virginity. When their 
marriage was discussed in the council of their dying father, 
the cold or pious Theodora refused to give an heir to the em- 
pire, hut her sister Zoe presented herself a willing victim at: 
the altar. Homanus Argyrus, a patrician of a graceful per- 
son and fair reputation, was chosen for her husband, and, 
on his declining that honoi', was informed that blindness or 
death was the second alternative. The motive of his reluc- 
tance was conjugal aJffeetion, but his faithful wife sacrificed 
her own happiness to his safety and greatness, and her en- 
trance into a monastery removed the only bar to the imperial 
nuptials. After the decease of Constantine the sceptre de- 
volved to Komanus the Third; but his labors at home and 
abroad were equally feeble and fruitless; and the mature age, 
the forty-eight years of Zoe, were less favorable to the hopes 
of pregnancy than to the indulgence of pleasure. Her favor- 
ite chamberlain was a handsome Paphlagonian of the name of 
Michael, whose first trade had been that of a money-changer; 
and Komanus, either from gratitude or equity, connived at 
their criminal intercourse, or accepted a slight assurance of 
their innocence. But Zoe soon justified the Roman maxim, 
that every adulteress is capable of poisoning her husband ; 
and the death of Romanus was instantly followed by the 
Mioha«iiv scandalous marriage and elevation of Michael the 
Fourth. The expectations of Zoe were, however, 
disappointed: instead of a vigorous and grateful 
^ * lover, she had placed in her bed a miserable wretch, 

whose health and reason were impaired by epileptic fits, and 
whose conscience was tormented by despair and remorse. 
The most skilful physicians of the mind and body were sum- 
moned to his aid ; and his hopes were amused by frequent 
pilgrimages to the baths and to the tombs of the most pop- 
ular saints ; the monks applauded his penance, and, except 
restitution (but to whom should he have restored 2), Michael 
sought every method of expiating his guilt. While he groan- 
ed and prayed in sackcloth and akhes, his brother, the eunuxfii 
V .— 6 
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John, smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed the harvest of a 
crime of which himself was the secret and most guilty au- 
thor. His administration was only the art of satiating his 
avai'ice, and Zoo became a captive in the palace of her fathers 
and in the hands of her slaves. "When he perceived the ir- 
retrievable decline of his bi'other’s liealth, he introduced his 
nephew, another Michael, who derived his surname of Ca- 
laphates from his father’s occupation in the careening of ves- 
sels : at the coiximand of the eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son 
the son of a xnechanie; and this iictitious heir was invested 


with the title and purple of the Omsars in the presence of the 
senate and clergy. So feeble was the character of Zoe, that 
she was oppressed by the liberty and power which sho recov- 
Mtchaoiv. orod by the deatli of the Papldagonian ; and at the 

placed the crown on the head 
Dec. 14 . Michael the Fifth, who had protested with teai's 

and oaths that he should ever reign the first and most obedi- 
ent of her subjects. The only act of his short reign was his 
base ingratitude to his benefactors, the eunuch and the mn- 
press. The disgrace of the former was pleasing to tho pub- 
lic ; but tho murmurs, and at length tho clamors, of Constan- 
tinople deplored tho exile of Zoe, the daughter of so many 
emperors; her vices were forgotten, and Michael was taught 
that there is a period in which the patience of tho tamest 
slaves rises into fury and revenge. Tho citizens of every 
degree assembled in a formidable tumult which lasted throe 
days; they besieged the palace, forced tho gates, recalled their 
zo« ana mot/iers, Zoe from her prison, Theodora from her 
monastery, and condemned tho son of Calaphatos 
April SI. Iqqs of his eyes or of his life. For the first 

time tho Greeks behold with surprise the two royal sisters 
seated on the same throne, presiding in the senate, and giving 
audience to the am’iassadors of tlie nations. But this singu- 
lar itnion subsisted no more tlmn two months; the two sov- 


ereigns, their tempers, interests, and adherents, were secret- 
ly hostile to each other; and as Theodora was still averse to 
marriage, the indefatigable Zoe, at the age of sixty, consented, 
for the pabHo good, to sustain the embraces of a third huf>- 
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band, and the censures of the Greek Church. His name and 
Oonstan- number were Constantine the Tenth, and the epi- 
o£ MonoTnachus, the single combatant, must 
liave been expressive of his valor and victory in 
jun«ii. some public or private quarrel.* But his health 
was broken by the tortures of the gout, and his dissolute 
reign was spent in the alternative of sickness and pleasure 
A fair and noble widow had accompanied Constantine in his 
exile to the Isle of Lesbos, and Selerena gloried in the appel- 
lation of his mistress. After his marriage and elevation she 
was invested with the title and pomp of Augusta^ and occu- 
pied a contiguous apartment in the palace. The lawful con- 
sort (such was the delicacy or corruption of Zoe) consented to 
this strange and scandalous partition; and the emperor ap- 
peared in public between his wife and his concubine. He 
survived them both ; but the last measures of Constantine to 
change the order of succession were prevented by the more 
Theodora, vigilaut fiiends of Theodora; and after his de- 
cease she resumed, with the general consent, the 
possession of her inheritance. In her name, and by 
the influence of four eunuchs, the Eastern world was peace- 
ably governed about nineteen months ; and as they wished to 
prolong their dominion, they persuaded the aged princess to 
nominate for her successor Michael the Sixth. The surname 
of Sto'aUoUom declares his military profession; but the crazy 
and decrepit veteran could only see with the eyes and exe- 
Michaoivi. cute with the hands of his ministers. Whilst he 
Iptiowr*" ascended the throne, Theodora sunk into the grave 
Aug. aa, — Macedonian or Basilian dynasty. 
I have hastily reviewed and gladly dismiss this shameful and 
destructive period of twenty-eight years, in which the Greeks, 
degraded below the common level of servitude, were transfer- 
red like a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of two im- 
potent females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of 
spirit, begins to emerge : the Greeks either preserved or re- 


^ Monomachus was a hereditary name in the family of Constantine, and there- 
fore had no reference to the qualides of the individual. Finlay, voL i. p, 500.*— S. 
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vived the use of surnames, which perpetuate the fame of 
Isaac I, hereditary virtue : and we now discern the rise, sue- 
<ieB8ioii, and alliances of the last dynasties of Con- 
Aag. »i. stantinople and Trebizond. The Commni, who up- 
hold for awhile the fate of the sinking empire, assumed the 
honor of a lioman origin : but the family had been long since 
transported from Italy to Asia. Their patrimonial estate was 
situate in the district of Oastamona, in the neighborhood of 
the Euxino ; and one of their chiefs, who had already entered 
the paths of ambition, revisited with affection, perhaps with 
regret, the modest though honorable dwelling of his futliers. 
The first of their line was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the 
reign of the second Basil, contributed by war and treaty to 
appease the troubles of the East : ho left in a tender ago two 
sons, Isaac and John, whom, with the consciousness of desert, 
he bequeathed to the gratitude and favor of Ins sovereign.* 
The noble youths were carefully trained in the learning of 
the monastery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises of tho 
camp : and, from tho domestic service of the guards, they 
were rapidly promoted to the command of provinces and 
armies. Their fraternal union doubled the force and reputa- 
tion of the Oomneni, and their ancient nobility was illustrated 
by the marriage of tho two brothers, with a captive princess 
of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a Patrician who had obtain- 
ed the name of Gharon from the number of enemies whom 
he had sent to tlio infernal shades. The soldiers had served 
with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate inastora ; tho ele- 
vation of Mieliael tho Sixth was a personal insult to the more 
deserving generals ; and their discontent was inflamed by tho 
parsimony of the emperor and the insolence of tho eunuchs. 
They secretly assembled in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and 
the votes of the military synod would have been unanimous 
in favor of the old and valiant Oataoalon, if the patriotism or 
modesty of the veteran had not suggested the importance of 
birth as well as merit in the choice of a sovereign. Isaac 
Oomnenue was approved by general consent, and the assoev 


* Sea nota « on opposite page. 
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ates separated without delay to meet in the plains of Plirygiu 
at tho head of their respective sqnadi'ons and detachments. 
The cause of Micliael was defeiulod in a single battle by 
tho mercenaries of the Imperial Guard, who were aliens 
to tho public interest, and animated only by a principle of 
honor and gratitude. After their defeat tho fears of tho 
emperor solicited a treaty, which was almost accepted by 
tho moderation of the Comnciuan. But tho former was be* 
trayed by his ambassadors, and the latter was prevented by 
his friends. Tho solitary Michael submitted to tho voice o^ 
the people; the patriarch atmulled their oath of allegiance; 
and, as he shaved tho head of the royal monk, congratulated 
his benoiicial exchange of temporal royalty for tlio kingdom 
of heaven ; an exchange, however, which the ])rieBt, on his 
own account, would probably have declined. By the liands 
of tho same patriarch, Isaac Gomnonus was solemnly crown* 
ed ; tho sword which ho inscribed on his coins might bo an 
offensive symbol if it implied his title by concpujst; but this 
sword would have been drawn against the foreign and domes- 
tic oaemioa of tho State. Tho doclino of his health and vigor 
suspended the operation of aetivo virtue; and tho prospect 
of approaching death determined him to interpose some mo- 
ments between life and oteniity. But instead of leaving tho 
empire as the marriage portion of his daughter, his reason 
and inclination concurred in tho profcrence of his brother 
John, a soldier, a patriot, and tho father of five sons, tho fut- 
ure pillars of a hereditary succession. IHs first modest re- 
luctance might bo tho natural dictates of discretion and ten- 
derness, but his obstinate and successful porsevornnee, how- 
ever it may dazzle with tho show of virtue, must bo censured 
as a criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence against 
his family and country,* The purple which he liad revised 
was aooepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Oomne- 
nian house, and whose noble birth was adorned with tiio expo 


* Qlbbon*t ttat«m«nt that Joint rafuaad tba Imperitil crown !r taken from Nt 
eephonu Brysnniui t bne Mr. Finlay remarkR (vol. 11. p. IS) that thin aftpennt to be 
merely a flourish or fiuoily pride, nuce Soylitaee expreraiy declare! that Isaius eet 
aiddebi! broth«:.-e. 
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rience and reputation of civil policy. In the monastic habit 
Isaac recovered his health, and survived two years his volun- 
tary abdication. At the command of his abbot, he observed 
the rule of St. Basil, and executed the most servile offices of 
the convent : but his latent vanity was gratified by the fre- 
quent and respectful visits of the reigning monai'ch, who re- 
vered in his person the character of a benefactor and a saint. 

If Constantine the Eleventh were indeed the subject most 
worthy of empire, we must pity the debasement of the age 
oonBtantine nation in which he was chosen. In the labor 

of puerile declamations he sought, without obtain- 
i)ec.26. crown of eloquence, more precious in his 

opinion than that of Home ; and in the subordinate functions 
of a judge ho forgot the duties of a sovereign and a warrior. 
Far from imitating the patriotic indifEerence of the authors 
of his greatness, Ducas was anxious only to secure, at the ex- 
pense of the republic, the power and prosperity of his chil- 
dren. His three sons, Michael the Seventh, Andronieus the 
First, and Constantine the Twelfth, were invested in a tender 
age with the equal title of Augustus; and the succession was 
speedily opened by their father’s death. His wid- 
ow, Eudocia, was intrusted with the administration : 
but experience had taught the jealousy of the dy- 
ing monarch to protect his sons from the danger of her sec- 
ond nuptials ; and her solemn engagement, attested by the 
principal sen atoi’s, was deposited in the hands of the patri- 
arch. Before the end of seven months, the wants of Eudocia 
or those of the State called aloud for the male virtues of a 


soldier; and her heart had already chosen Romanus Diog- 
enes, whom she raised from the scafEold to the throne. The 
discovery of a treasonable attempt had exposed him to the se- 
verity of thb laws : his beauty and valor absolved him in the 
eyes of the empress ; and Romanus, from a mild exile, was re- 
called on the second day to the command of the Oriental ar- 
mies. Her royal choice was yet unknown to the public ; and 
the promise which would have betrayed her falsehood and 
levity was stolen by a dexterous emissary from the ambition 
of the patriarch. Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity of 
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oaths and the sacred nature of a trust ; but a whisper that 
his brother was the future emperor relaxed his scruples, and 
foi'ced him to confoBs that the public safety was the supreme 
law. He resigned the important pai>er ; and when his hopes 
K«mntni» in. Were confounded by the nomination of Romanus, 


AAKtml, 


ho could no longer regain his seciuuty, retract his 


AajjSUBt. 


declarations, nor oppose the second nuptials of the 


empress. Yet a murmur was heai’d in the palace ; and the 


bax'barian guards had raised their battle-axes in the cause of 
the House of Hucas, till the young princes ivero soothed by 


the tears of their mother and the solemn assurancoR of the 


j&delity of their guardian, who filled the imperial station with 
dignity and honor. Hereafter I shall relate lu’s valiant but 
unsuccessful efforts to resist the progress of the Turks. His 
defeat and captivity inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzan- 
tine monarchy of the East ; and after he was released from 
the chains of the sultan, he vainly sought his wife and his 
subjects. His wife had been thrust iuto a monastery, and. 
the subjects of Romanus had ombi*aced the rigid maxim of 
the civil law, that a prisoner in the liands of the enemy is de- 
prived, as by the stroke of death, of all the public and private 
^ rights of a citizen. In the general consternation 
plmpfnftots, the Osssar John asserted the indofoaHilile right of 
his three nephews : Constantinople li.stoned to his 
A.»!wn, voice; and the Turkish captive was proclaimed in 
AugMt. capital, and received on tlio frontier, as an en- 

emy of the republic. Romanus was not more fortunate in do- 
mestic than in foreign war : the loss of two battles compelled 
Mm to yield, on the assurance of fair and honorable treat- 
ment; but his enemies were devoid of faith or humanity; 
and, after the cruel extinotion of his sight, his wounds were 
left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he was relieved 
from a state of misery. Under the triple reign of the House 
of Hucas, the two younger brothers were reduced to the vain 
honors the purple ; but the eldest, the pusillanimous Mi- 
chael, wi^ incapable of sustaining the Boiuan sceptre; and 
his surname ParapmaeM denotes the reproaoh which he 
with an* avaricious favorite who enhanced the price 
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and diminished the measure of wheat. In the school of Psel- 
lus, and after the example of his mother, the son of Eudocia 
made some proficiency in philosophy and rhetoric ; hut his 
character was degraded rather than ennobled by the virtues 
of a monk and the learning of a sophist. Strong in the con- 
tempt of their sovereign and their own esteem, two generals, 
at the head of the European and Asiatic legions, assumed the 
purple at Adrianople and Nice. Their revolt was in the same 
month ; they bore the same name of Nieephorus ; but the 
two candidates were distinguished by the surnames of Bryen- 
nius and Botaniates : the former in the maturity of wisdom 
and courage, the latter conspicuous only by the memory of 
his past exploits. While Botaniates advanced with cautious 
and dilatory steps, his active competitor stood in arms before 
the gates of Constantinople. The name of Bryennius was 
illustrious ; his cause was popular ; but his licentious troops 
could not be restrained from burning and pillaging a suburb ; 
and the people, who would have hailed the rebel, rejected and 
repulsed the incendiary of his country. This change of the 
public opinion was favorable to Botaniates, who at length, 
with an army of Turks, approached the shores of Ohalcedon. 
A formal invitation, in the name of the patriarch, the synod, 
and the senate, was circulated through the streets of Constan- 
tinople ; and the general assembly, in the dome of St. Sophia, 
debated, with order and calmness, on the choice of their sov- 
ereign, The guards of Michael would have dispersed this un- 
armed multitude j but the feeble emperor, applauding his own 
moderation and clemency, resigned the ensigns of royalty, and 
was rewarded with the monastic habit, and the title of Arch- 
bishop of Ephesus. He left a son, a Constantine, born and 
educated in the purple ; and a daughter of the House of Du- 
cas illustrated the blood and confirmed the succession of the 
Gomnenian dynasty. 

Johb OomnenuSjthe brother of the Emperor Isaac, survived 
in peace and dignity his generous refusal of the sceptre. By 
his wife Anne, a. woman of masculine spirit and policy, he left 
eight children: the three daughters multiplied the Comnenian 
alliances with the noblest of the Greeks: of the five son^ 
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NTamK'l was stopped by a preuiaturo death ; Isaac and Alex- 
Nice ho- restored the imperial greatness of their honso, 

which was onioyed without toil or danger by the 
Mwch'^^ two younger brethren, Adrian and JNicephorus. 

Alexius, the third and most illustrious of the 
brothers, was endowed by nature with the choicest gifts both 
of mind and body : they were cultivated by a liberal educa- 
tion, and exercised in the school of obedience and adversity. 
The youth was dismissed from the perils of the Turkisli war 
by the paternal care of the Emperor Komanus ; but the moth- 
er of the Oomneui, with her aspiring race, was accused of trea- 
son, and banished, by the sons of Ducas, to an island in the 
Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged into favor and 
action, fought by each other’s side against the rebels and bar- 
barians, and adhox’od to tlio Emperor Michael, till ho was de- 
serted by the world and by himself. In his first interview 
with Botauiates, “ Prince,” said Alexius, vidth a noble frank- 
ness, “ my duty rendered mo your enemy ; the decrees of God 
and of the people have made rao your subject. Judge of my 
future loyalty by my past opposition.” The successor of Mi- 
chael ontertaiuod lum with esteem and confidence ; his valor 
was employed against throe rebels, who disturbed the peace 
of the empire, or at least of the emperors. XJrsol, Bryonnius, 
and Basilacius wore formidable by their numerous forces and 
military fame : tlioy wore successively vanquished in the field, 
and led in chains to tlie foot of the throne ; and whatever 
treatment they miglit receive from a timid and cruel court, 
they applauded the clemency as well as the courage of their 
conqueror. But the loyalty of the Oomnoni was soon taint- 
ed by fear and suspicion ; nor is it easy to settle between a 
subject and a despot the debt of gratitude which the former 
is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the latter to discharge by 
an executioner. The refusal of Alexius to march against a 
fourth rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed the merit or 
memory of his past services : the favorites of Botaniates pro- 
voked the ambition which they apprehended and accu^ ; 
and the retreat of the two brothers might be justified by the 
defence of their life or liberty. The women of the femily 
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were deposited in a sanctuary, respected by tyrants : the men, 
mounted on horseback, sallied from the city, and erected the 
standard of civil war. Xhe soldiers who had been gradually 
assembled in the capital and the neighborhood were devoted 
to the cause of a victorious and injured leader: the ties of 
common interest and domestic alliance secured the attach- 
ment of the House of Dueas ; and the generous dispute of 
the Comneni was terminated by the decisive resolution of 
Isaac, who was the first to invest his younger brother with the 
name and ensigns of royalty. They returned to Constantino- 
ple, to threaten rather than besiege that impregnable fortress ; 
but the fidelity of the guards was corrupted ; a gate was sur- 
prised, and the fleet was occupied by the active courage of 
George Palseologus, who fought against his father, without 
foreseeing that he labored for his posterity. Alexius ascend- 
ed the throne ; and his aged competitor disappeared in a mon- 
astery. An army of various nations was gratified with the 
pillage of the city ; but the public disorders were expiated by 
the tears and fasts of the Comneni, who submitted to every 
penance compatible with the possession of the empire. 

The life of the Emperor Alexius has been delineated by a 
favorite daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard for 
Alexius I. person and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his 

virtues. Conscious of the just suspicion of her 
April 1. readers, the Princess Anna Comnena repeatedly 
protests that, besides her personal knowledge, she had search- 
ed the discourse and writings of the most respectable veter- 
ans : that, after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by and 
forgetful of the world, her mournful solitude was inaccessible 
to hope and fear; and that truth, the naked, perfect truth, 
was more dear and sacred than the memory of her parent. 
Tet, instead of the simplicity of style and narrative which 
wins our belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science 
betrays in every page the vanity of a female author. The 
genuine character of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation 
of virtues ; and the perpetual strain of panegyric and apolo- 
gy awakens our jealousy, to question the veracity of the his- 
torian and the merit of the hero. We cannot, however, refuse 
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her judicious and important remark, that the disorders of the 
times were the misfortune and the glory of Alexius ; and that 
©very calamity which can afflict a declining empire was ac- 
cumulated on his reign by the justice of Ileavcn and the vices 
of his predecessors. In the East, the victorious Tui-ks luid 
spread, from l^ersia to the Hellespont, the reign of the Koi'an 
and tlio Crescent: tlie "West was invaded by tlie adventurous 
valor ©f the Normans; and, in the moments of peace, tbo 
Danube poured forth new swarms, who had gain©<l in the 
scione© of war, what they had lost in tho ferociousness of 
manners. Tho sea was not loss hostile thiin tho land; and 
while tho frontiers were assaulted by an open enemy, tlio pal- 
ace was distracted witli; secret treason and ci)nspiriUiy. On a 
euddexi tho banner of tho Cross was displayed by the Ijatins ; 
Eui'ope was precipitated on Asia; and Constantiuopio luid 
almost been swept away by this impetuous deluge. In the 
tempest, Alexius steered tho imperial vessel with dexterity 
and courage. At tho head of his armies ho was bold in ac- 
tion, skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to improve 
his advantages, and rising from his defeats with inexhaustible 
vigor. Tho discipline of tho camp was revived, and a xxew 
generation of men and soldiers was created by the example 
and tho precepts of their leader. In his intorcourso with tho 
Latins, Alexius was patient and artfnl : his disuorning eye 
pervaded tho now system of an unknown world ; and I shall 
hereafter destjribo tho superior policy with which he balanced 
tho interests and passions of tho champions of the first cru- 
sado. In a lojig reign of thirty-seven years ho subdued and 
pardoned tho envy of his equals: the laws of public and pri- 
vate order wore restored : the arts of wealth and science were 
cultivated : the limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe 
and Asia ; and the Oomnenian sceptre was transmitted to his 
children of the third and fourth generation. Yet the diffi- 
culties of the times betrayed some defects in his character, 
and have exposed his memory to some just or ungenerous re* 
proaoh. The reader may possibly smile at the lavish praise 
which his daughter so often bestows on a flying hero: the 
weakness or prudence of his situation might be mistaken fox 
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a want of personal courage ; and Ms political arts are brand- 
ed by the Latins witb the names of deceit and dissimulation. 
The increase of the male and female branches of his family 
adorned the throne and secured the succession ; but their 
princely luxury and pride offended the Patricians, exhausted 
the revenue, and insulted the misery of the people. A t i ma is 
a faithful witness that his happiness was destroyed, and his 
health was broken, by the cares of a public life ; the patience 
of Constantinople was fatigued by the length and severity of 
his reign; and before Alexius expired, he had lost the love 
and reverence of his subjects. The clergy could not forgive 
his application of the sacred riches to the defence of the 
State; but they applauded his theological learning and ar- 
dent zeal for the orthodox faith, which he defended with his 
tongue, his pen, and Ms sword- His character was degraded 
by the superstition of the Greeks; and the same inconsistent 
principle of human nature enjoined the emperor to found a 
hospital for the poor and infirm, and to direct the execution 
of a heretic, who was burned alive in the Square of St. Sophia. 
Even the sincerity of Ms moral and religious virtues was sus- 
pected by the persons who had passed their lives in Ms famil- 
iar confidence. In his last hours, when he was pressed by 
his wife Irene to alter the succession, he raised his head, and 
breathed a pious ejaculation on the vanity of tMs world. The 
indignant reply of the empress may be inscribed as an epitaph 
on his tomb, “ You die, as you have lived — hypooeitb 
It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her sur- 
viving sons in favor of her daughter the Princess Anna, 
John or whose pMlosophy would not have refused the 

oai&o- weight of a diadem. But the order of male sue- 

cession was asserted by the friends of their coun- 
try; the lawful heir drew the royal signet from 
the finger of his insensible or conscious father, and the empire 
obeyed the master of the palace. Anna Oomnena was stimu- 
lated by ambition and revenge to conspire against the life of 
her brother, and, when the design was prevented by the fears 
or scruples of her husband, she passionately exclaimed that 
nature had mistaken the two sexes, and had endowed Bryen* 
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nius with tlio soul of a woman. Tho two sons of Alexius, 
John and Isaac, maintained the fraternal concord, tho heredi- 
tary virtue of their race, and tho younger brother was con- 
tent with the title of &7jastoo'mt&r, which approached the dig- 
nity witliout sharing the power of tlio emperor. In the same 
person the claims of primogenitui*o and merit were fortunate- 
ly united ; his swarthy complexion, harsh features, and dimin- 
utive stature liad suggested tho ironical surname of Oalo-Jo- 
hannes, or John tho Handsome, which his grateful subjects 
more seriously applied to tlie beauties of his mind. After 
the discovery of her treason, tho life and foi-tune of Anna 
were justly forfeited to tho laws. Her life was spared by tho 
clemency of tho emperor; but he visited tlie pomp and treas- 
ures of her palace, and liestowod tho rich eonliscation on tho 
most deserving of his friends. That respectable friend, Ax- 
uch, a slave of Turkish c-xtraetlon, prosumod to decline the 
gift and to intercede for the criminal : his generous master 
applauded and imitated tlio virttio of his favorite, and tho ro- 
proacli or complaint of an injured brother was tlie only ohas- 
tisomout of the guilty princess. After this example of clem- 
ency, tho remainder of his reign was never disturbed by eon- 
spirac;y or rebellion: feared by his nobles, beloved by his peo- 
ple, John was never reduced to tho painful necessity of pun- 
ishing, or even of pardoning, his personal enemies. During 
his government of twenty-five years, the penalty of death was 
abolished in tho Eoman empire, a law of mercy most delight- 
ful to the liumano theorist, but of which tho practice, in a 
largo and vicious community, is seldom consistent with tho 
public safety. Severe to himself, indulgent to others, chaste, 
frugal, abstemious, tho philosophic Marcus would not have 
disdained the artless virtues of his successor, derived from his 
heart, and not borrowed from the schools. He despised and 
moderated the stately magnificence of the Byzantine court, so 
oppressive to the people, so contemptible to the eye of reason. 
Under such a prince innocence had nothing to fear, and merit 
had everything to hope ; and, without assuming tho tyrannic 
ofiSice of a censor, he introduced a gradual though visible ref- 
ormation in the public and private manners of C>onetaatIa<>' 
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pie. The only defect of this accomplished character was the 
fraOty of noble minds — the love of arms and military glory. 
Yet the frequent expeditions of John the Handsome may be 
justified, at least in their principle, by the necessity of repel- 
ling the Turks from the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The 
Sultan of leonium was confined to his capital, the barbarians 
were diiven to the mountains, and the maritime provinces of 
Asia enjoyed the transient blessings of their deliverance. 
From Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he repeatedly 
marched at the head of a victorious army ; and in the sieges 
and battles of this holy war, his Latin allies were astonished 
by the superior spirit and prowess of a Greek. As he began 
to indulge the ambitious hope of restoring the ancient limits 
of the empire, as he revolved in his mind the Euphrates and 
Tigris, the dominion of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, 
the thread of his life and of the public felicity was broken by 
a singular accident. He hunted the wild -boar in the valley 
of Anazai'bus, and had fixed his javelin in the body of the 
furious animal ; but in the struggle a poisoned arrow dropped 
from his quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, which pro- 
duced a mortification, was fatal to the best and greatest of the 
Comnenian princes. 

A premature death had swept away the two eldest sons of 
John the Handsome; of the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, 
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his judgment or affection preferred the younger ; 
and the choice of their dying prince was ratified 
by the soldiers, who had applauded the valor of his 


favorite in the Turkish war. The faithful Axuch hastened 


to the capital, secured the person of Isaac in honorable con- 
finement, and purchased, with a gift of two hundred pounds 
of silver, the leading ecclesiastics of St. Sophia, who possessed 
a decisive voice in the consecration of an emperor. With his 


veteran and affectionate troops, Manuel soon visited Constan- 
tinople; his brother acqTiiesced in the title of Sebastocrator ; 
his subjects admired the lofty stature and martial graces of 
their new sovereign, and listened with credulity to the flatter- 
ing promise that he blended the wisdom of age with the ac- 
tivity and vigor of youth. By the experience of his govera 
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ment tliey were tauglit that he emulated the spirit and shared 
the talents of his father, whose social virtues were buried in 
the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years is filled by a per- 
petual though various warfare against the Turks, the Chris- 
tians, and the hordes of the wilderness beyond the Danube. 
The arms of Manuel were exercised on Mount Taurus, in the 
plains of Hungary, on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and on 
the seas of Sicily and Greece : the influence of his negotia- 
tions extended from Jerusalem to Rome and Russia ; and the 
Byzantine monarchy for awhile became an object of respect 
or terror to the powers of Asia and Europe. Educated in the 
silk and purple of the East, Manuel possessed the iron tem- 
per of a soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, except in 
the lives of Richard the First of England, and of Charles the 
Twelfth of Sweden. Such was his strength and exercise in 
ainns, that Raymond, sumamed the Hercules of Antioch, was 
incapable of wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek 
emperor. In a famous tournament he entered the lists on a 
fiery courser, and overturned in his first career two of the 
stoutest of the Italian knights. The first in the charge, the 
last in the retreat, his friends and his enemies alike trem- 
bled, the foi'mer for his safety, and the latter for their own. 
After posting an ambuscade in a wood, he rode forward in. 
search of some perilous adventure, accompanied only by his 
brother and the faithful Axudh, who refused to desert their 
sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a short combat, fled be- 
fore them: but the numbers of the enemy increased; the 
march of the reinforcement was tardy and fearful, and Man- 
uel, without receiving a wound, cut his way through a squad- 
ron of five hundred Turks. In a battle against the Hunga- 
rians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he snatched a 
standard from the head of the column, and was the first, al- 
most alone, who passed a bridge that separated him from the 
enemy. In the same country, after transporting his army 
beyond the Save, he sent back the boats with an order, under 
pain of death, to their commander, that he should leave him 
to conquer or die on that hostile land. In the siege of Corfu, 
to^iig after him a captive galley, the emperor stood aloft on 
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the poop, opposing against the volleys of darts and stones a 
large buckler and a flowing sail; nor could he have escaped 
inevitable death, had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his 
archers to respect the person of a hero. In one day he is 
said to have slain above forty of the barbarians with his own 
hand ; he returned to the camp, dragging along four Turkish 
prisoners, whom he had tied to the rings of his saddle: ho 
was ever the foremost to provoke or to accept a single com- 
bat ; and the gigcmtic champions who encountered his arm 
were transpierced by the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, 
of the invincible Manuel. The story of his exploits, which 
appear as a model or a copy of the romances of chivalry, may 
induce a reasonable suspicion of the veracity of the Greeks : 
I will not, to vindicate their credit, endanger my own ; yet I 
may observe that, in the long series of their annals, Manuel is 
the only prince who has been the subject of similar exaggera- 
tion. With the valor of a soldier he did not unite the skill 
or prudence of a general: his victories were not productive 
of any permanent or useful conquest; and his Turkish lau- 
rels were blasted in his last unfortunate campaign, in which 
he lost his army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed his de- 
liverance to the generosity of the sultan. But the most sin- 
gular feature in the character of Manuel is the contrast and 
vicissitude of labor and sloth, of hardiness and efEeminacy. 
In war he seemed ignorant of peace, in peace he appeared 
incapable of war. In the fi^d he slept in the sun or in the 
snow, tired in the longest marches the strength of his men 
and horses, and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of 
the camp, llo sooner did he return to Oonstantinople, than 
he resigned himself to the arts and pleasures of a life of lux- 
ury: the expense of his dress, his table, and his palace sur- 
passed the measure of his predecessors, and whole summer 
days were idly wasted in the delicious isles of the Propontis, 
in the incestuous love of his niece Theodora. The double 
cost of a warlike and dissolute prince exhausted the revenue 
and multiplied the taxes ; and Manuel, in the distress of his 
last Turkish camp, endured a bitter reproach from the month 
of a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, he com- 
V.— 6 
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plained that the water of a fountain was mingled with Chris- 
tian blood. “ It is not the first time,” exclaimed a voice from 
the crowd, “that you have drank, O emperor, the blood of 
your Christian subjects.” Manuel Comnenus was twice mar- 
ried — to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, and to the 
beauteous Maria, a French or Latin princess of Antioch, The 
only daughter of his first wife was destined for Bela, a Hun- 
garian prince, who was educated at Constantinople under the 
name of Alexias ; and the consummation of their nuptials 
might have transferred the Roman sceptre to a race of free 
and warlike barbarians. But as soon as Maria of Antioch 
had given a son and heir to the empire, the presumptive 
rights of Bela were abolished, and he was deprived of his 
promised bride ; but the Hungarian prince resumed his name 
and the kingdom of his fathers, and displayed such virtues as 
might excite the regret and envy of the Greeks. The son 
of Maria was named Alexius ; and at the age of ten years he 
ascended the Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease had 
closed the glories of the Comnenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius 
had been sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest and 
passion. By ambition, Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited 
to flight and rebellion, from whence he was reclaimed by the 
firmness and clemency of John the Handsome. The errore 
of Isaac, the father of the emperors of Trebizond, 
■ were short and venial ; but John, the elder of his 
ChMarter SOUS, renounced forever his religion. Provoked by 
venturoB of a real or imaginary insult of his uncle, he escaped 
n ion cu jf lioman to the Turkish camp : his apos- 
tasy was rewarded with the sultan’s daughter, the title of 
Chelebi, or noble, and the inheritance of a princely estate ; 
and, in the fifteenth century, Mahomet the Second boasted of 
his imperial descent from the Comnenian family. Androni- 
eus, younger brother of John, son of Isaac, and grandson of 
Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most conspicuous characters 
of the age; and his genuine adventures might form the sub- 
ject of a very singular romance. To justify the choice of 
three ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on me to observe 
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that their fortunate lover was east in the best proportions of 
strength and beauty ; and that the want of the softer graces 
was supplied by a manly conntenaneej a lofty stature, athletic 
muscles, and the air and deportment of a soldier. The pres- 
ervation, in his old age, of health and vigor, was the reward 
of temperance and exercise. A piece of bread and a draught 
of water was often his sole and evening repast ; and if he 
tasted of a wild-boar or a stag, which he had roasted with hia 
own hands, it was the well-earned fruit of a laborious chase. 
Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant of fear : his persuasive 
eloquence could bend to every situation and character of life : 
his style, though not his practice, was fashioned by the exam- 
ple of St. Paul ; and, in every deed of mischief, he had a heart 
to resolve, a head to contrive, and a hand to execute. In his 
youth, after the death of the Emperor John, he followed the 
retreat of the Roman army; but, in the march through Asia 
Minor, design or accident tempted him to wander in the 
mountains: the hunter was encompassed by the Turkish 
huntsmen, and he remained some time a reluctant or will- 
ing captive in the power of the sultan. His virtues and vices 
recommended him to the favor of his cousin ; he shared the 
perils and the pleasures of Manuel; and while the emperor 
lived in public incest with his niece Theodora, the affections 
of her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by Androni- 
cus. Above the decencies of her sex and rank, she gloried in 
the name of his concubine ; and both the palace and the camp 
could witness that she slept, or watched, in the arms of her 
lover. She accompanied him to his military command of Ci- 
licia, the firat scene of his valor and imprudence. He pressed, 
with active ardor, the siege of Mopsuestia: the day was em- 
ployed in the boldest attacks; but the night was wasted in 
song and dance ; and a band of Greek comedians formed the 
choicest part of his* retinue. Andronicus was surprised by 
the sally of a vigilant foe ; but while his troops fled in disor- 
der, his invincible lance transpierced the thickest ranks of the 
Armenians. On his return to the imperial camp in Macedo- 
nia, he was received by Manuel vdth public smiles and a pri- 
vate reproof; but the duchies of Haissus, Braniseba, and Cas- 
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toria were the reward or consolation of the unsuccessful gen- 
eral. Eudocia still attended his motions : at midnight their 
tent was suddenly attacked by her angry bi'cthens. impatient 
to expiate her infamy in his blood: his daring spirit refused 
her advice, and the disguise of a female habit ; and, boldly 
starting from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his way 
through the numerous assassins. It was here that he first be- 
trayed his ingratitude and treachery : he engaged in a trea- 
sonable correspondence with the King of Hungary and the 
German emperor ; approached the royal tent at a suspicious 
hour with a di’awn sword, and, under the mask of a Latin 
soldier, avowed an intention of revenge against a mortal foe ; 
and imprudently praised the fleetness of his horse as an in- 
strument of flight and safety. The monarch dissembled his 
suspicions ; but, after the close of the campaign, Andronious 
was arrested and strictly confined in a tower of the palace of 
Constantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years; the most 
painful restraint, from which the thirst of action and pleas- 
ure perpetually urged him to escape. Alone and pensive, he 
perceived some broken bricks in a corner of the chamber, and 
gradually widened the passage till he had explored a dark and 
forgotten recess. Into this hole he conveyed himself and the 
remains of his provisions, replacing the bricks in their former 
position, and erasing with care the footsteps of his retreat. 
At the hour of the customary visit, his guards were amazed 
by the silence and solitude of the prison, and reported, with 
shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight. The gates of 
the palace and city were instantly shut : the strictest orders 
were despatched into the provinces for the recovery of the 
fugitive ; and his wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, was 
basely imprisoned in the same tower. At the dead of night 
she beheld a spectre : she recognized her husband ; they 
shared their provisions, and a son was the fruit of these sto- 
len interviews, which alleviated the tediousness of their oon- 
finenKant. Jfi the custody of a woman the vigilance of the 
keepem was, ipsensibly relaxed, and the captive had accom- 
plkhed his r^ escape^ when he was discovered, brought back 
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to Constantinople, and loaded with a double chain. At length 
he found the moment and the means of his dehverance. A 
boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated the guax-ds, and obtained 
in wax the impression of the keys. By the diligence of his 
friends a similar key, with a bundle of ropes, was introduced 
into the prison in the bottom of a hogshead. Andi-onicus em- 
ployed, with industry and eoui-age, the instruments of his safe- 
ty, unlocked the dooi’s, descended from the towei*, concealed 
himself all day among the bushes, and scaled in the night the 
garden wall of the palace. A boat was stationed for his re- 
ception ; he visited liis own house, embraced his children, cast 
away his chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed his rapid 
course towards the banks of the Danube. At Anehialus, in 
Thrace, an intrepid friend supplied him with horses and mon- 
ey : he passed the river, traversed with speed the desert of 
Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and had almost reached the 
town of Halicz, in the Polish Russia, when he was intercept- 
ed by a party of Wallachians, who resolved to convey their 
important captive to Constantinople. His presence of mind 
again extricated him from this danger. Under the pretence 
of sickness he dismounted in the night, and was allowed to 
step aside from the troop : he planted in the grormd his long 
staff, clothed it with his cap and upper garment, and, steal- 
ing into the wood, left a phantom to amuse for some time 
the eyes of the "Wallachisns. Prom Halicz he was honorably 
conducted to Eliow, the residence of the great duke : the sub^- 
tle Greek soon obtained the esteem and confi^dence of lero* 
slaus; his character could assume the manners of eveiy cli- 
mate, and the barbarians applauded his strength and courage 
in the chase of the elks and bears of the forest. In this north- 
ern region he deserved the forgiveness of Manuel, who solic- 
ited the Russian prince to join his arms in the invasion of 
Hungary. The influence of Andronicus achieved this im- 
portant service : his private treaty was signed with a promise 
of fidelity on one side and of oblivion on the other, and he 
marched, at the head of the Russian cavalry, from the Borys- 
th6nes to the Danube. In his resentment Manuel had ever 
sympathized with Ibe marMaV a^ dissolute character of his 
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eousm, and his free pardon was sealed in the assault of Zem- 
lin, in which he was second, and second only, to the valor of 
the emperor. 

Ko sooner was the exile restored to freedom and his coun- 
try than his ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length 
to the public misfortune. A daughter of Manuel was a fee- 
ble bar to the succession of the more deserving males of the 
Comnenian blood: her future marriage with the Prince of 
Hungary was repugnant to the hopes or prejudices of the 
princes and nobles. But when an oath of allegiance was re- 
quired to the presumptive heir, Andronicus alone assorted the 
honor of the Roman name, declined the unlawful engage- 
ment, and boldly protested against the adoption of a stranger. 
His patriotism was offensive to the emperor; but he spoke 
the sentiments of the people, and was removed from the roy- 
al presence by an honorable banishment, a second command 
of the Cilician frontier, with the absolute disposal of the rev- 
enues of Cyprus. In this station the Armenians again exer- 
cised his courage and exposed his negligence ; and the same 
rebel, who baffled all his operations, was xmhorsed, and almost 
slain by the vigor of his lance. But Andronicus soon discov- 
ered a more easy and pleasing conquest, tlie beautiful Philip- 
pa, sister of the Empress Maria, and daughter of Raymond of 
Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For her sake ho desert- 
ed his station, and wasted the summer in balls and tourna- 
ments: to his love she sacrificed her innocence, her reputa- 
tion, and the offer of an advantageous marriage. But the re- 
sentment of Maimel for this domestic affront interrupted his 
pleasures: Andronicus left the indiscreet princess to weep 
and to repent; and, with a band of desperate adventurers, un- 
dertook the pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His birth, his martial 
renown, and professions of zeal announced him as the chatn- 
piop of the Cross: he soon captivated both the clergy and 
the Mug, and the Greek prince was invested with the lordship 
of Beiytus^on the coast of Phosnicia. In his neighborhood 
resided a yot^pg ^nd handsome queen, of his own nation and 
family, gye^t"glWddteqghter of the Emperor Alexis, and wid- 
ow ef King of Jerusalem. She visited 
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and loved her kinsman. Theodora -was the third victim of 
his amorous seduction, and her shame was more public and 
scandalous than that of her predecessors. The emperor still 
thirsted for revenge, and his subjects and allies of the Syrian 
frontier were repeatedly pressed to seize the person and put 
out the eyes of the fugitive. In Palestine he was no longer 
safe ; but the tender Theodora revealed his danger, and ac- 
companied his flight. The Queen of Jerusalem was exposed 
to the East, his obsequious concubine, and two illegitimate 
children were the living monuments of her weakness. Da- 
mascus was his first refuge, and, in the characters of the great 
Noureddin and his servant Saladin, the superstitious Greek 
might learn to revere the virtues of the Mussulmans. As the 
friend of Noureddin he visited, most probably, Bagdad and 
the courts of Persia, and, after a long circuit round the Cas- 
pian Sea and the mountains of Georgia, he finally settled 
among the Turks of Asia Minor, the hereditary enemies of 
his country. The Sultan of Oolonia afforded an hospitable 
retreat to Andronicus, his mistress, and his band of outlaws: 
the debt of gratitude was paid by frequent inroads in the Ro- 
man province of Trebizond, and he seldom returned without 
an ample harvest of spoil and of Christian captives. In the 
story of his adventures he was fond of comparing himself to 
David, who escaped, by a long exile, the snares of the wicked. 
But the royal propjiet (he presumed to add) was content to 
lurk on the borders of Judaea, to slay an Amalekite, and to 
threaten, in his miserable state, the life of the avaricious hTa- 
bal. The excursions of the Oomnenian prince had a wider 
range, and he had spread over the Eastern world the glory of 
his name and religion. By a sentence of the Greek Church, 
the licentious rover had been separated from the faithful ; 
but even this excommunication may prove that he never ab- 
jured the profession of Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret 
persecution of the emperor j but he was at length ensnared 
by the captivity of his female companion. The Governor -of 
Trebizond succeeded in his attempt to surprise the person of 
Theodora: the Queen of Jerusalem and her two children 
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were sent to Constantinople, and their loss embittered the 
tedious solitude of banishment. The fugitive implored and 
obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the 
feet of his sovereign, who was satisfied with the submission 
of this haughty spirit. Prostrate on the ground, he deplored 
with tears and groans the guilt of his past rebellion ; nor 
would he presume to arise, unless some faithful subject would 
drag him to the foot of the throne by an iron chain with which 
he had secretly encircled his neck. This extraordinary pen- 
ance excited the wonder and pity of the assembly : his siixs 
were forgiven by the Church and State; but the just sus- 
picion of Manuel fixed his residence at a distance from the 
court, at Oenoe, a town of Pontus, surrounded with rich vine- 
yards, and situate on the coast of the Euxine. The death of 
Manuel and the disorders of the minority soon opened the 
fairest field to his ambition. The emperor was a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigoi*, or wisdom, or 
experience : his mother, the Empress Mary, abandoned her 
person and government to a favorite of the Comnenian name ; 
and his sister, another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was 
decorated with the title of Caesar, excited a conspiracy, and 
at length an insurrection, against her odious step-mother. 
The provinces were forgotten, the capital was in flames, and 
a century of peace and order was overthrown in the vice and 
weakness of a few months. A civil war was kindled in Con- 
stantinople ; the two factions fought a bloody battle in the 
square of the palace, and the rebels sustained a regular siege 
in the Cathedral of St. Sophia. The patriarch labored with 
honest zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, the most re- 
spectable patriots called aloud for a guardian and avenger, 
and every tongue repeated the praise of the talents and even 
the virtues of Andronicus.' In his retirement he affected to 
mvolve the solemn duties of his oath : “ If the safety or honor 
the imperial family be threatened, I will reveal and oppose 
the mischief to the utmost of my power.” His correspond- 
mme, with the patriarch and Patricians was seasoned with 
*pt quotations from the Psalms of David and the Epistles of 
j ; waited till he was called; to bm: 
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Hverance by the voice of bis country. In bis march from 
Oenoe to Constantinople, bis slender train insensibly swelled 
to a crowd and an army ; bis professions of religion and loy- 
alty were mistaken for the language of bis heart ; and the 
simplicity of a foreign dress, which showed to advantage bis 
majestic stature, displayed a lively image of bis poverty and 
exile. All opposition sunk before him ; be reached the straits 
of the Thracian Bosphorus ; the Byzantine navy sailed from 
the harbor to receive and transport the savior of the empire : 
the torrent was loud and irresistible, and the insects who had 
basked in the sunshine of royal favor disappeared at the blast 
of the storm. It was the first care of Andronieus to occupy 
the palace, to salute the empei’er, to confine his mother, to 
punish her minister, and to restore the public order and tran- 
quillity. He then visited the sepulchre of Manuel : the spec- 
tators were ordered to stand aloof, but, as he bowed in the 
attitude of prayer, they heard, or thought they heard, a mur- 
mur of triumph and revenge ; “I no longer fear thee, my 
old enemy, who hast driven me a vagabond to every climate 
of the earth. Thou art safely deposited under a sevenfold 
dome, from whence thou canst never arise till the signal of 
ithe last trumpet. It is now my turn, and speedily will I 
ftrample on thy ashes and thy posterity.” From his subse- 
quent tyranny maj^ impute such feelings to the man and 
the moment ; butdt hot extremely probable that he gave an 
articulate sound to his secret thoughts, In the first mohtha 
of his administration his demgns were veiled by a fair sem- 
blance of hypocrisy, which couM; didudte on^ the eyes of the 
multitude: the coronation of Alexius was p^ormed with due 
solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, holding in his hands 
the body and blood of Christ, most fervently declared that he 
lived, and was ready to die, for the service of his beloved pu- 
pil. But his numerous adherents were instructed to maintain 
that the sinking empire must perish in the hands of a child ; 
that the iBopaans could only he saved by a veteran prince, 
bold in annsj skilful in policy, and taught to reign by the long 
experience of fortune and mankind ; and that it was the duty 
^f every citizen to force the reluctant modesty of Andronieus 
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to undertake the burden of the public care. The young em- 
peror was himself constrained to join his voice to the general 
acclamation, and to solicit the association of a colleague, who 
instantly degraded him from the supreme rank, secluded his 
person, and verified the rash declaration of the patriarch, that 
Alexius might be considered as dead so soon as ho was com- 
mitted to the custody of his guardian. But his deatli was 
preceded by the imprisonment and execution of his mother. 
After blackening her reputation and inflaming against her the 
passions of the multitude, the tyrant accused and tried the em- 
press for a treasonable correspondence with the King of Hun- 
gary. His own son, a youth of honor and humanity, avowed 
his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three of the judges 
had the merit of preferring their conscience to their safety ; 
but the obsequious tribunal, without requir-ing any proof or 
hearing any defence, condemned the widow of Manuel, and 
her unfortunate son subscribed the sentence of her death. 
Maria was strangled, her corpse was buried in the sea, and 
her memory was wounded by the insult most oflEensive to fe- 
male vanity, a false and ugly representation of her beauteous 
form. The fate of her son was not long deferred : ho was 
strangled with a bowstring, and the tyrant, insensible to pity 
or remorse, after surveying the body of the innocent youth, 
struck it rudely with his foot. “ Thy father,” he cried, “ was 
a Tmme, thy mother a wJwre, and thyself a. fool /” 

The IRoman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held by 
Andronicus about three years and a half as the guardian or 
AndroniouBi. sovereign of the empire. His government exhib- 
a.».'u 88"®* singular contrast of vice and virtue. When 

October. listened to his passions, he was the scourge ; 

when he consulted his reason, the father of his people. In 
the exercise of private justice he was equitable and rigorous ; 
a shameful and pernicious venality was abolished, and the 
offices were filled with the most deserving candidates by a 
prince who had sense to choose and severity to punish. Ho 
prohibited the inhuman practice of pillaging the goods and 
persons of shipwrecked mariners ; the provinces, so long the 
objects ef expression or neglect, revived in prosperity and 
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plenty ; and millions applauded the distant blessings of his 
reign, while he was cursed by the witnesses of his daily cruel- 
ties. The ancient proverb, that blood-thirsty is the man who 
returns from banishment to power, had been applied, with too 
much truth, to Marius and Tiberius, and was now verified for 
the third time in the life of Andronicus. His memory was 
stored with a black list of the enemies and rivals who had 
traduced his merit, opposed his greatness, or insulted his mis- 
fortunes ; and the only comfort of his exile was the sacred 
hope and promise of revenge. The necessary extinction of 
the young emperor and his mother imposed the fatal obliga- 
tion of extirpating the friends who hated, and might punish, 
the assassin ; and the repetition of murder rendered him less 
willing and less able to forgive.® A horrid narrative of the 
victims whom he sacrificed by poison or the sword, by the 
sea or the flames, would be less expressive of his cruelty than 
the appellation of the Halcyon-days, which was applied to a 
rare and bloodless week of repose: the tyrant strove to trans- 
fer on the laws and the judges some portion of his guilt ; but 
the mask was fallen, and his subjects could no longer mis- 
take the true author of their calamities. The noblest of the 
Greeks, more especially those who, by descent or alliance, 
might dispute the Comnenian inheritance, escaped from the 
monster’s den r Hice or Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, were their 
places of refuge; and as their flight was already criminal, 
they aggravated their , offence by an open revolt and the im- 
perial title. Yet Andronicus resisted the daggers and swords 
of his most formidable enenu^l' Mce and Prusa were re- 
duced and chastised ; the Sicilians were content with the sack 
of Thessalonica ; and the distance of Cyprus was not more 
propitious to the rebel than to the tyrant. His throne was 

• Fallroerayer (Geschichte des Kaiserthums von Trapezant, p. 29, 33) has high- 
ly drawn the character of Andronicxis. In his view the extermination of the By- 
zantine factions and dissolute nobility was part of a deep-laid and splendid plan 
for. the regeneration of the empire. It was necessary for the wise and benevolent 
schemes of the father of his people to lop off those limbs which were infected with 
irremediable pestilence— 

“ and with necessity;; 

The tyrant^s plea, excused his devilifili deeds 11”-^ 

Still the faU of Andronicus was a fatal blow to the Byzantine empire.— M« 
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subverted by a rival •without merit, and a people without 
arms. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the female line from 
the great Alexius, was marked as a victim by the prudence or 
superstition of the emperor.® In a moment of despair Ange- 
lus defended his life and liberty, slew the executioner, and 
fled to the Ch'ui'ch of St. Sophia. The sanctuary was insensi- 
bly filled with a cuiious and mournful crowd, who, in his fate, 
prognosticated their own. But their lamentations were soon 
turned to curses, and their curses to threats : they dared to 
ask, “Why do we fear? why do we obey? We are many, 
and he is one ; our patience is the only bond of our slavery.” 
With the dawn of day the city burst into a general sedition, 
the prisons were thro'wn open, the coldest and most servile 
■were roused to the defence of their country, and Isaac, the 
second of the name, was raised from the sanctuary to the 
throne. tTnconscious of his danger, the tyrant was absent — 
withdrawn from the toils of state, in the delicio'us islands of 
the Propontis. He had contracted an indecent marriage with 
Alice, or Agnes, daughter of Lewis the Seventh of Prance, 
and relict of the unfortunate Alexius ; and his society, more 
suitable to his temper than to his age, was composed of a 
young wife and a favorite concubine. On the first alarm 
he rushed to Constantinople, impatient for the blood of the 
guilty ; but he was astonished by the silence of the palace, 
the tumult of the city, and the general desertion of mankind. 
Andronicus proclaimed a free pardon to his subjects; they 
neither desired nor would grant forgiveness : he offered to re- 
sign the crown to his son Manuel ; but the virtues of the son 
could not expiate his father’s crimes. The sea was still open 
for his retreat; but the news of the revolution had flown 
along the coast; when fear had ceased, obedience was no 
more: the imperial galley was pursued and taken by an armed 
brigantine, and the tyrant was dragged to the presence of 
Isaac Angelus, loaded with fetters, and a long chain round his 
|teok. EBs elo<pienoe and the tears of his female companions 

* io (|>» 444), Androtiious despised the imbecile Isaac too 

to fear lilm i hk arfested by the ofdoioua zeal of Stepheoi the iostrument 

of tie 
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pleaded in vain for Ms life ; but, instead of the decencies of a 
legal execution, the new monarch abandoned the criminal to 
the numerous sufferers whom he had deprived of a father, a 
husband, or a friend. His teeth and hair, an eye and a hand, 
were torn from him, as a poor compensation for their loss ; 
and a short respite was allowed, that he might feel the bitter- 
ness of death. Astride on a camel, without any danger of a 
rescue, he was carried through the city, and the basest of the 
populace rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of their 
prince. After a thousand blows and outrages, Andronicus 
was hung by the feet between two pillars that supported the 
statues of a wolf and a sow; and every hand that could reach 
the public enemy inflicted on his body some mark of ingen- 
ious or brutal cruelty, till two friendly or furious Italians, 
plunging their swords into his body, released him from all 
human punishment. In this long and painful agony, “ Lord 
have mercy upon me I” and “ Why will you bruise a broken 
reed?” were the only words that escaped from Ms mouth. 
Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for the man ; nor can 
we blame Ms pusillanimous resignation, since a Greek Chris- 
tian was no longer master of his life. 

I have been tempted to expiate on the extraordinary char- 
acter and adventures of Andronicus; but I shall here termi- 
bfiMii. senes of the Greek emperors since the 

of Heraolius* Lhe branches that sprang from 
s«pfc la. Oomnenian trunk had insensibly withered, and 

the male line was continued; only in the posterity of Andron- 
icus himself, who, in the public confusion, usurped the sov- 
ereignty of Trebizond, so obscure in history, and so famons 
in romance. A private citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine 
Angelus, had emerged to wealth and honors by his marriage 
with the daughter of the Emperor Alexius. His son An- 
droniens is conspionous only by his cowardice. His grand- 
son Isaac punished and succeeded the tyrant; but he was de- 
4..B. 1804, throned by his own vices and the ambition of his' 
Ap)^ 18. brother ; and their discord introduced the Latins to 
the conquest of Constantinople, the first great period in the 
fall of the Eastern empire. 
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If we compute the number and duration of the reigns, it 
will be found that a period of six hundred years is filled by 
sixty emperors, including in the Augustan list some female 
sovereigns, and deducting some usurpers who were never ac- 
knowledged in the capital, and some princes who did not live 
to possess their inheritance. The average proportion will al- 
low ten years for each emperor — ^far below the chronological 
rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the experience of more 
recent and regular monarchies, has defined about eighteen or 
twenty years as the term of an ordinary reign. The Byzan- 
tine empire was most tranquil and prosperous when it could 
acquiesce in hereditary succession : five dynasties, the Herac- 
lian, Isaurian, Amorian, Basilian, and Ooranenian families, en- 
joyed and transmitted the royal patrimony during their re- 
spective series of five, four, three, six, and four generations; 
several princes number the years of their reign with those 
of their infancy; and Constantine the Seventh and his two 
grandsons occupy the space of an entire century. But in the 
intervals of the Byzantine dynasties the succession is rapid 
and broken, and the name of a successful candidate is speedi- 
ly erased by a more fortunate competitor. Many were the 
paths that led to the summit of royalty: the fabric of rebel- 
lion was overthrown by the stroke of consjjiracy, or under- 
mined by the silent arts of intrigue : the favorites of the sol- 
diers or people, of the senate or clergy, of the women and eu- 
nuchs, were alternately clothed with tlie purple : the means 
of their elevation were base, and their end was often con- 
temptible or tragic. A being of the nature of man, endowed 
with the same faculties, but with a longer measure of exist- 
ence, would cast down a smile of pity and contempt on the 
crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow 
span, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. It 
is thus that the experience of history exalts and enlarges the 
horiizon of our intellectual view. In a composition of some 
days, in a perusal of some hours, six hundred years have roll- 
ed away, and the duration of a life or reign is contracted to a 
fleeting mbnaeUt: the grave is ever beside the throne; the 
success of a criminal is almost instantly followed by the loss 
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of h.is prize j and our immortal reason sui*vives and disdains 
th.e sixty phantoms of kings who have passed before our eyes, 
and faintly dwell on our remembrance. The observation, 
that in every age and climate ambition has prevailed with 
the same commanding energy, may abate the surprise of a 
philosopher; but while he condemns the vanity, he may 
search the motive of this universal desire to obtain and hold 
the sceptre of dominion. To the greater part of the Byzan- 
tine series we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of fame and 
of mankind. The virtue alone of John Comnenus was be- 
neficent and pure : the most illustrious of the princes who 
precede or follow that respectable name have trod with some 
dexterity and vigor the crooked and bloody paths of a selfish 
policy: in scrutinizing the imperfect characters of Leo the 
Isaurian, Basil the First, and Alexius Comnenus, of Theoph- 
ilus, the second Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, our esteem and 
censure are almost equally balanced ; and the remainder of 
the imperial crowd could only desire and expect to be forgot- 
ten by posterity. "Was personal happiness the aim and object 
of their ambition 2 I shall not descant on the vulgar topics 
of the misery of kings ; but I may surely observe that their 
condition, of all others, is the most pregnant with fear, and 
the least susceptible of hope. For these opposite passions a 
larger scope was allowed in the revolutions of antiquity than 
in the smooth and solid temper of the modem world, which 
cannot easily repeat either the triumph of Alexander or the 
fall of Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the Byzantine 
princes exposed them to domestic perils, without affording 
any lively promise of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle 
of greatness Andronicus was precipitated by a death more 
cruel and shameful than that of the vilest malefactor ; but 
the most glorious of his predecessors had much more to dread 
from their subjects than to hope from their enemies. The 
army was licentious without spirit, the nation txirbulent with- 
out freedom : the barbarians of the East and West pressed on 
the monarchy, and the loss of the provinces was terminated 
by the final servitude of the capital. 

The entire series of Eoman emperoi’s, from the first of the 
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Caesars to the last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen 
hundred years : and the term of dominion, unbroken by for- 
eign conquest, surpasses the measure of the aiicient monarch- 
ies — ^the Assyrians or Medes, the successors of Cyrus, or those 
of Alexander. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

[Dtrodaction, Worship, and Persecution of Images. — Pevolt of Italy and Home^ 
— ^Temporal Dominion of the Popes. — Conquest of Italy by the Pranks. — ^Es- 
tablishment of Images. — Character and Coronation of Chai*lemagne. — Eestoira- 
tion and Decay of the Boman Empire in the West — Independence of Italy. — 
Constitution of the Germanic Body. 

In the connection of the Church and State I have consid- 
ered the former ?is subservient only, and relative, to the lat- 

introdnction ^ salutary maxim, if in fact as well as in nar- 

onm^ea rative it had ever been held sacred. The oriental 
^ri^an philosophy of the G-nostics, the dark abyss of pre- 
■ destination and grace, and the strange transforma- 
tion of the Eucharist fx*om the sign to the substance of Christ’s 
body,’ I have purposely abandoned to the curiosity of specu- 
lative divines. But I have reviewed with diligence and pleas- 
ure the objects of ecclesiastical history by which the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire were materially affected, the 
propagation of Christianity, the constitution of the Catholic 
Church, the ruin of paganism^ and the sects that arose from 
the mysterious controversies concerning the Trinity and in- 
carnation. At the head of this class we may justly rank 
the worship of images, so fiercely disputed in the eighth and 
ninth centuries ; since a question of popular superstition pro- 
duced the revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the popes, 
and the restoration of the Roman empire in the "West. 

The primitive Christians wei’e possessed with an nncon- 
querahle repugnance to the use and abuse of images; and 
this aversion may be ascribed to their descent from the Jews, 
and their enmity to the Greeks. The Mosaic law had severe- 

* The learned Selden has given the history of tran substantiation in a compre- 
hensive and pithy sentence: ‘‘This opinion is only rhetoric tamed into logic.*' 
(His Works, vol. iii, p. 2078, in his Table-Talk.) 

V.— 7 
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ly proscribed all representations of the Deity ; and that pre- 
eept was firmly established in the principles and practice of 
the chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists was 
pointed against the foolish idolaters who bowed before the 
worknaanship of their own hands ; the images of brass and 
marble, which, had tJ^ey been endowed with sense and mO' 
tion, should have started rather from the pedestal to adore 
the creative powers of the artist.® Pei*haps some recent and 
imperfect converts of the Gnostic tribe might crown the stat- 
ues of Christ and St. Paul with the profane honors which 
they paid to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras but' the jjub- 
lie religion of the Catholics was uniformly simple and spirit- 
ual ; and the first notice of the use of pictures is in tlie cen- 
sure of the Council of Illiberis, three hundred years after tlio 
Christian era. Under the successors of Constantine, in the 
peace and luxury of the triumphant Churcli, the more pru- 
dent bishops condescended to indulge a visible superstition 
for the benefit of the multitude; and after the ruin of pagan- 
ism they were no longer restrained by the apprehension of an 
odious parallel. The first introduction of a symbolic worship 
was in the veneration of the cross and of relics. Tho saints 
and martyrs, whose intercession was implored, were seated on 
the right hand of God ; but the gracious and often supernat- 
ural favors which, in the popular belief, wore showoi'od round 
their tomb, conveyed an unquestionable sanction of tho de- 
vout pilgrims who visited, and touched, and kissed these life- 
less remains, the memorials of their merits and sufierings." 
But a memorial more interesting than tho skull or the sandals 
of a departed worthy is the faithful copy of his person and 


“Nec iptelligant hoimines iiieptissimi, quCdl si sentire sitnulncra ot moveri 
possent, [ttltro] adomtura hominem faissont quo sunt expolita*' (Divin, Insti- 
tut* t it. c. 2), Xactantias is tho last, as well as the motit eloquent, of tho Latin 
apologists. Their raillery of idols attacks not only the object, but the form and 
matter^ 

® SeelrensBus, Epiphanius, and Augustine (Basnage, Hist. desEglisca Ri^formdes, 
tom. ii. p. 131S). This Gnostic pmctice has a singular afiGlnity with the private 
worship of Alexander Severus (Lampridius, c, 29 ; Lardner, II eathen Testimonies, 
vol. iii* p, 34), 

* See this History, vol. ii, p. 488, 623 ; iii. 206 seq* 
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features, delineated by the arts of painting or sculpture. In 
every age such copies, so congenial to human feelings, have 
been cherished by the zeal of private friendship or public es- 
teem : the images of the Roman emperors were adored with 
civil and almost religious honors: a reverence less ostenta- 
tious, but more sincere, was applied to the statues of sages 
and patriots ; and these profane virtues, these splendid sins, 
disappeared in the presence of the holy men who had died 
Thoir for their celestial and everlasting country. At first 
worship. experiment was made with caution and scruple ; 

and the venei'able pictures were discreetly allowed to instruct 
the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices 
of the heathen proselytes. By a slow though inevitable pro- 
gression, the honors of the original were transferred to the 
copy : the devout Christian prayed before the image of a 
saint ; and the pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and in- 
cense again stole into the Catholic Church. The scruples of 
reason or piety were silenced by the strong evidence of vi- 
sions and miracles; and the pictures which speak, and move, 
and bleed must be endowed with a divine energy, and may 
bo considered as the proper objects of religious adoration. 
The most audacious pencil might tremble in the rash attempt 
of defining by forms and colors the infinite Spirit, the eternal 
Father, who pervades and sustains the universe.' But the su- 
perstitious mind was more easily reconciled to paint and to 
worship the angels, and, above all, the Son of God, under the 
human shape whidb on earth they have condescended to as- 
sume. The second person of the Trinity had been clothed 
with a real and mortal body ; but that body had ascended 
into heaven : and had not some similitude been presented to 
the eyes of his disciples, the spiritual worship of Christ might 


® 0^ ydp rd OsTov awXovv vwapxov icat ^rjTrrov fiop(f>ais ntn Kai ^r^hfiamv dTr^t.-- 
KdKop>€V, oCre Ktjp^p fcai SvXocc rtfv ifTrepoixnov Kai irpodvap%ov ovaLav ijfietQ 

(Concilium Niceuum, ii. in Collect. Labb. tom. viiL p. 1025, edit. 
Venet.) ‘‘ II seroit peut-Stre k-propos de ne point souffrir damages de la Tri- 
nitd ou de la Diviniti; les ddfenseurs les plus ze\6s des images ayant condamn^ 
celles-ci, et *e Concile de Trente ne j^rlant qne des images de J^us-CJbrist et det 
Saints (Dupin, Bibliotlu Eccl^s. tom, vL p. 154;), 
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have been, obliterated by the visible relics and representations 
of the saints. A similar indulgence was requisite and pro- 
pitious for the Virgin Mary : the place of her burial was un- 
known ; and the assumption of her soul and body into heaven 
was adopted by the credulity of the G-reeks and Latins. The 
use, and even the worship, of images was firmly established 
before the end of the sixth century : they were fondly cher- 
ished by the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics: 
the Pantheon and Vatican were adorned with the emblems of 
a new superstition ; but this semblance of idolatry was more 
coldly entertained by the rude barbarians and the Arian cler- 
gy of the West. The bolder forms of sculpture, in brass or 
marble, which peopled the temples of antiquity, were offen- 
sive to the fancy or conscience of the Christian Greeks ; and 
a smooth surface of colors has ever been esteemed a more de- 
cent and harmless mode of imitation." 

The merit and effect of a copy depends on its resemblance 
with the original ; but the primitive Christians were ignorant 
The image genuine features of the son of God, his moth- 
er ndeaaa. apostles: the statue of Christ at Paneas, 

in Palestine,’ was more probably that of some temporal sav- 
ior; the Gnostics and their profane monuments were repro- 
bated, and the fancy of the Christian artists could only bo 
guided by the clandestine imitation of some heathen model. 
In this distress a bold and dexterous invention assured at 


* This general history of images is drawn from the twenty-second book of the 
Hist, dos Bglises Edfoi-mdes of Basnago, tom. ii. p. 1310-1887. He was a Prot- 
estant, bat of a manly spirit ; and on this head the I*rotestants are so notoriously 
in the right, that they can venture to be impartial. See the perplexity of poor 
Friar Pagi, Critica, tom. i. p. 43. 

* After removing some mbhish of miracle and inconsistency, it may be allowed 
that, as late as the year 300, Paneas in Palestine was decorated with a bronze 
statue, representing a grave personage wrapped in a cloak, with a grateful or snp- 
{dlanit fmale kneeling before him, and that an inscription — rtp SiBnjpi, sitfiYiry 
— was perhi^ inscribed on the pedestal. By the Christians this group was fool- 
ishly exjdalned of their founder and the poor woman whom he had cured of the 
bloody finx fBweeb. vii. 18 ; Philostorg. vU. 8, etc.). M. de Beausobre more resf- 
sonahbr oon^tures the philosopher Apollonius, or the Emperor Vespasian ; in 
ihe l&ttor snpporitiba the Jsmale is a citj, a province, or perlmpa the Queen Ber» 
nice CBihliothb^ue Gerinahiq,ue, tom. xtii. p, l-d3). 
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once tlie likeness of the image and the innocence of the wor- 
ship. A. new superstructure of fable was raised on the popu- 
lar basis of a Syrian legend on the correspondence of Christ 
and Abgarus, so famous in the days of Eusebius, so reluctantly 
deserted by our modern advocates.’ The Bishop of Cgesarea* 
records the epistle,® but he most strangely forgets the picture 
of Christ’® — the perfect impression of his face on a linen, with 
which lie gratified the faith of the royal stranger who had in- 
voked his healing power, and offered the strong city of Edes- 
sa to protect him against the malice of the Jews. The igno- 
rance of the primitive Church is explained by the long im- 
prisonment of the image in a niche of the wall, from whence, 
after an oblivion of five hundred years, it was released by 
some prudent bishop, and seasonably presented to the devo- 
tion of the times. Its first and most glorious exploit was the 
deliverance of the city from the arms of Chosrpes Hushirvan ; 
and it was soon revered as a pledge of the divine promise that 
Edessa should never bo taken by a foreign enemy. It is true, 
indeed, that the text of Procopius ascribes the double deliv- 
erance of Edessa to the wealth and valor of her citizens, who 


® Easeb, Hist. EccMs. 1. i, c. 18, The learned Assemannus has brought up the 
collateral aid of three Syrians, St. Ephreiu, Josmi Stylites, and James, Bishop of 
Sarug; but I do not find any notice of the Syriac original or the archives of Edes- 
sa (Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 318, 420, 554) ; their vague belief is probably de- 
rived from the Greeks. 

^ The evidence for these epistles is stated and i-ejecfced by the candid Xardn^ 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol. i. p. 297-309). Among the herd of bigots who are 
forcibly driven from this convenient but untenable post, I am ashamed — with the 
Grabes, Caves, Tillemonts, etc., to discover Mr. Addkon, an English gentleman 
(his Works, voL i. p. 528, Baskerville’s edition) ; but his superficial ti*act on the 
Christian religion owes its credit to his name, his style, and the interested applause 
ofoutclergy- 

From the silence of James of Sarug (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, p. 289, 318), 
and the testimony of Evagrius (Hist. Eeclds. 1, iv. c. 27), I conclude that this fa- 
ble was invented between the years 521 and 594 — ^most probably after the siege 
of Edeasa in 540 (Asseman. tom. i. p. 416 ; Procopius, De Bell. Persic. 1. ii. [c. 
12, tom. i. p. 208 seq., edit. Bonn]). It is the swovd and buckler of Gregory IL 
(in Epist. i. ad Leon. Isaur. Concil. tom. viii. p. 656, 657), of John Damascenus 
(Opera, tom. i- p. 281, edit. Lequien [De Fide Orthod. 1. iv. c. 16]), and of the 
second Nicene Council (Actio v. p. 1030). The most perfect edition may be fonml 
in Cedienus (Compend. p. 175-178 [edit. Par. ; tom. i. p. 308-314, edit, Bonn]). 
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purchased the absence and repelled the assaults of the Persian 
monarch. He was ignorant, the profane historian, of the tes> 
timony which he is compelled to deliver in the ecclesiastical 
page of Evagrius, that the Palladium was exposed on the 
rampart, and that the water which had been sprinkled on the 
holy face, instead of quenching, added new fuel to the flames 
of the besieged. After this important service the image of 
Edessa was preserved with respect and gratitude ; and if the 
Armenians rejected the legend, the more credulous Greeks 
adored the similitude, which was not the work of any mortal 
pencil, bat the immediate creation of the divine original. 
The style and sentiments of a Byzantine hymn will declare 
how far their worship was removed from the grossest idola- 
try. “ How can we with mortal eyes contemplate this image, 
whose celestial splendor the host of heaven presumes not to 
behold? He who dwells in heaven condescends this day to 
visit us by his venerable image; He who is seated on the 
cherubim visits us this day by a picture, which tlie Father 
has delineated with his immaculate hand, which he has form- 
ed in an ineffable manner, and which we sanctify by adoring 
it with fear and love.” Before the end of the sixth century 
these images, made without hrnids (in Greek it is a single 
word”), were propagated in the camps and cities 
of the Eastern empire they were the objects of 
worship, and the instruments of miracles; and in the hour of 
danger or tumult their venerable presence could revive the 
hope, rekindle the courage, or repress the fury of the Komaa 

** *Ax£ipo7roirirog. Soe Dncange, in Gloss* Grsac. et Lat The subject is treat- 
ed with equal learning and bigotiy hy the Jesuit Gretser (Syntagma de Imagini- 
ha$ non Mantl factis, ad calcem Codini de Ofiiciis, p. 289-880), the a«s, or rather 
the fox, of Ingoldstadt (see the Scaligerana) ; with equal reason and wit by the 
Protestant Beausobre, in the ironical controversy which he has spread through 
many volumes of the Bibliothbque Qermanique (tom* xvUi* p. 1-50; xx. p, 27- 
6S; XXV. p^ 1-86; xxvii. p. S5-U8; xxviii. p. 1-8S ; xxxl p. 111-148; xxxll 

р. 75^107 ; xxxiv. p. 67-96). 

Theophylact. Simocatta (1. ii. c. 8, p* 84 [edit. Par. ; p. 70, edit Bonn] ; 1. iiL 

с. 1, p. 68 [p- 114, edit Bonn]) celebrates the BeavBptKbv ttica<r/xa, which he styles 

dxsipoiroliyrcv; yet it was no more than a copy, since he ndtlM, hpxkrv^ov y^p 
iftivo (of Bdessa) 'Pdt^/ialai n dfipijrov. See Pagi, tom. U. 68% 

No. 11. 
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legions. Of these pictures the far greater part, the tran- 
scripts of a human pencil, could only pretend to a secondary 
likeness and improper title ; but there were some of higher 
descent, who derived their resemblance from an immediate 
contact with the original, endowed for that purpose with a 
miraculous and prolific virtue. The most ambitious aspired 
from a filial to a fraternal I’elation with the image of Edessa ; 
and such is the veronica of Rome, or Spain, or Jerusalem, 
which Christ in his agony and bloody sweat applied to his 
face, and delivered to a holy matron. The fruitful precedent 
was speedily transferred to the Virgin Mary and the saints 
and martyr's. In the Church of Diospolis, in Palestine, the 
features of the Mother of God“ were deeply inscribed in a 
marble column : the East and West have been decorated by 
the pencil of St. Euke ; and the Evangelist, who was perhaps 
a physician, has been forced to exercise the occupation of a 
painter, so profane and odious in the eyes of the primitive 
Christians. The Olympian Jove, created by the muse of Ho- 
mer and the chisel of Phidias, might inspire a philosophic 
mind with momentary devotion ; but these Catholic images 
were faintly and flatly delineated by monkish artists in the 
last degeneracy of taste and genius.^ 

The worship of images had stolen into the Church by in- 
sensible degrees, and each petty step was pleasing to the su- 
. perstitious mind, as productive of comfort and in- 
nocent of sin. But in the beginning of the eighth 
century, in the full magnitude of the abuse, the 
more timorous Greeks were awakened by an apprehension 
that, under the mask of Christianity, they had restored the 
religion of their fathers: they heard, with grief and impa- 
tience, the name of idolaters — the incessant charge of the 

See, in the genuine or supposed works of John Damascenus, two passages on 
the Virgin and St. Luke, which have not been noticed by Gretser, nor consequent- 
ly by Beausobre (Opera Job. Damascen. tom. i. p. 618, 631 [Adv. Constantinun] 
Cabal, c. 6 ; Epist. ad Theophilum Imp. c. 4]). 

14 <‘Your scandalous figures stand quite out from the canvas : they are as ba<i 
as a group of statues!” It was thus that the ignorance and bigotry of a Greel 
priest applauded the pictures of Titian, which he had ordered, and refused U 
accept. 
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Jews and Mahometans," who derived from the Law and the 
Koran an immortal hatred to graven images and all relative 
worship. The servitude of the Jews might curb their zeal 
and depreciate their authority; but the triumphant Mussul- 
mans, who reigned at Damascus, and threatened Constantino- 
ple, cast into the scale of reproach the accumulated weight of 
truth and victory. The cities of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt 
had been fortified with the images of Christ, his mother, and 
his saints; and each city presumed on the hope or promise 
of miraculous defence. In a rapid conquest of ten years the 
Arabs subdued those cities and these images; and, in their 
opinion, the Lord of Hosts pronounced a decisive judgment 
between the adoration and contempt of these mute and inan- 
imate idols.® For awhile Edessa had braved the Persian as- 
saults; but the chosen city, the spouse of Christ, was involved 
in the common ruin ; and his divine resemblance became the 
slave and trophy of the infidels. After a servitude of three 
hundred years, the Palladium was yielded to the devotion of 
Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve thousand pounds of 
silver, the redemption of two hundred Mussulmans, and a 
perpetual truce for the territory of Edessa." In this season 
of distress and dismay the eloquence of the monks was exer- 
cised in the defence of images; and they attempted to pi-ove 
that the sin and schism of the greatest part of the Orientals 
had forfeited the favor and annihilated the virtue of these 
precious symbols. But they were now opposed by the mur- 

By Cedronus, Zonaras, Glycas, and Manasses the ongiu of the loonoclusts i$ 
imputed to the Caliph Yessid and two Jews, who promised the empire to Leo ; and 
the reproaches of these hostile sectaries are tamed into an absurd conspiracy for 
restoring the purity of the Christian worship (see Spanheim, Hist. Xmag« c. 2). 

Se^ Iljlmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 267), Abulpharagius p. 20i)> and 

Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 264), and the criticisms of Fagi (tom. iii. a*b. 1)44). 

pj’udent Franciscan refuses to determine whether the image of Edessa now 
repost at Eome or Genoa; but its repose is inglorious, and this ancient object of 
worship is no longer famous or fashionable^ 

* Yezid, ninth caliph of the race of the Ommiadas, caused all the images in 
Syria to be destroyed about the year 719 ; hence the orthodox reproached the »ec« 
titans with foBbwirig the example of the Saracens and the Jews. Fragm. Mon. 
Johan. Jferosylyiii^ S^ voh xvi. p. 235 ; Hhit. des E5pab« Itah par 

^smondi^ Yoh 1* p. 
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murs of many simple or rational Christians, who appealed to 
the evidence of texts, of facts, and of the primitive times, and 
secretly desired the reformation of the Church. As the wor- 
ship of images had never been established by any general or 
positive law, its progress in the Eastern empire had been re- 
tarded, or accelerated, by the differences of men and manners, 
the local degrees of refinement, and the personal characters of 
the bishops. The splendid devotion was fondly cherished by 
the levity of the capital and the inventive genius of the By- 
zantino clergy ; while the rude and remote districts of Asia 
wei’e strangers to this innovation of sacred luxury. Many 
large congregations of Gnostics and Arians maintained, after 
their conversion, the simple worship which had preceded their 
separation ; and the Armenians, the most warlike subjects of 
Home, were not reconciled, in the twelfth century, to the 
sight of images.’' These various denominations of men af- 
forded a fund of prejudice and aversion, of small account in 
the villages of Anatolia or Thrace, but which, in the fortune 
of a soldier, a prelate, or a eunuch, might be often Connected 
with the powers of the Church and State. 

Of such adventurers the most fortunate was the Emperor 
Leo the Third,” who, from the mountains of Isauria, ascend- 
ed the throne of the East. He was ignorant of sacred and 


*AXafiavoXQ l7r rtav &yi<f>v aiKovwv TrpoaKVvrictc dTnjyopevrat 

(Nicetas, 1. u. p. 258 [edit. Par. ; p. 527, edit. Bonn]), The Armenian chnrehes 
are still content with the Cross (Missions du Levant, tom. iii. p. 148); bat surely 
the superstitious Greek is unjust to the superstition of the Germans of the twelfth, 
centuiy. 

Our original but not impartial monuments of the Iconoclasts must be drawn 
from the Acts of the Councils, tom, viii. and ix. Collect, Labb^, edit. Venet., and 
tlie historical writings of Theophanes, Nicephorus, Manasses, Cedrenus, 2^naras, 
etc. Of the modem Catholics, Baronins, Pagi, Natalis Alexander (Hist. Ecdes. 
Seculiim viii. and ix.), and Maimbourg (Hist, des Iconoclastes), have treated the 
subject with learning, passion, and credulity. The Protestant labors of Frederick 
8j)unUeim (Historia Irnaginum restituta) and James Basnage (Hist, des Eglisea 
lidfu rinses, tom. ii. 1. xxiii. p. 1339-1385) are cast into the Iconoclast scale. With 
this mutual aid and opposite tendency it is easy for us to poise the balance with 
philosophic indifference. * 

« Compare Schloaaer, Geschichte der bilderstuimender Kmseiv Frankfurt-ani- 
Main, 1812— a book of research and impartiality.— M. 
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profane letters ; but his education, his reason, perhaps his 
intercourse with the Jews and Arabs, had inspii'ed 

Xie(),the , .11 1 ^ , 

iconnciast, the martial peasant with a hatred of images ; and 
it was held to be the duty of a prince to impose 
on his subjects the dictates of his own conscience. 
But in the outset of an unsettled reign, during ten years of 
toil and danger, Leo submitted to the meanness of hypocrisy, 
bowed before the idols which he despised, and satisfied the 
Roman pontiff with the annual professions of his orthodoxy 
and zeal. In the reformation of religion his first steps wore 
moderate and cautious : he assembled a great council of sen- 
ators and bishops, and enacted, with their consent, that all tlie 
images should be removed from the sanctuary and altar to a 
proper height in the churches, where they might be visible to 
the eyes, and inaccessible to the superstition, of the people. 
But it was impossible on either side to check the rapid though 
adverse impulse of veneration and abhorrence: in their lofty 
position the sacred images still edified their votaries and re- 
proached the tyrant. He was himself provoked by resistance 
and invective ; and his own party accused him of an imper- 
fect discharge of his duty, and urged for his imitation the 
example of the Jewish king, who had broken without scru- 
ple the brazen serpent of the Temple. By a second edict ho 
proscribed the existence as well as the use of religious pict- 
ures ; the churches of Constantinople and the provinces were 
cleansed from idolatry ; the images of Christ, the Virgin, and 
the saints were demolished, or a smooth surface of plaster was 
spread over the walls of the edifice. The sect of the Icono- 
clasts was supported by the zeal and despotism of six emper- 
ors, and the East and West were involved in a noisy conflict 
of one hundred and twenty years. It was the design of Leo 
the Isaurian to pronounce the condemnation of images as an 
article of faith, and by the authority of a general council : but 
the convocation of such an assembly was reserved for his son 
Constantine and though it is stigmatized by triumphant 

Some flowers of rhetoric are "Zivotov Trapd^vofiov teat d9eop,and the bishops 
roifi fjLarai6(i^octv. By BamaaceTios it is styled dKvpoi: icai 4&<croc (Opera, tom. L 
p. 620 [Ady. Coastabt. Cabal* c, X6]), Spanheim's Apology for the Syaod of Cow- 
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bigotry as a meeting of fools and atheists, their own partial 
and mutilated acts betray many symptoms of reason and piety. 
Their synod The debates and decrees of many provincial syn- 
tinopie?"^"* introduced the summons of the general council 
a.d. 764 . which met in the suburbs of Constantinople, and 
was composed of the respectable number of three hundred 
and thirty -eight bishops of Europe and Anatolia; for the 
patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria were the slaves of the 
caliph, and the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the churches 
of Italy and the West from the communion of the Greeks. 
This Byzantine synod assumed the rank and powers of the 
seventh general council ; yet even this title was a recognition 
of the six preceding assemblies, which had laboriously built 
the structure of the Catholic faith. After a serious delibera- 
tion of six months, the three hundred and thirty-eight bish- 
ops pronounced and subscribed a unanimous decree, that all 
visible symbols of Christ, except in the Eucharist, were either 
blasphemous or heretical; that image-worship was a corrup- 
tion of Christianity and a renewal of paganism ; that all su^ 
monuments of idolatry should be broken or erased; and that 
those who should refuse to deliver the objects of their private 
superstition were guilty of disobedience to the authority of 
the Church and of the emperor. In their loud and loyal ac- 
clamations they oelebiuted the merits of their temporal re- 
deemer; and to his zeal and justice they intrusted the execu- 
tion of their spiritual censures. At Constantinople, as in the 
former councils, the will of the prince was the rule of episco- 
pal faith ; but on this occasion I am inclined to suspect that a 
large majority of the prelates sacrificed their secret conscience 
to the temptations of hope and fear. In the long 
Their creed, Superstition the Christians had wandered 

far away from the simplicity of the Gospel : nor was it easy 
for them to discern the clue, and tread back the mazes of the 
labyrinth. The worship of images was inseparably blended, 

stantiaople (p. 171, ete.) is worked up with troth and ingenuity, from such materi- 
als as he could find in the Nicene Acts (p. 1046, etc.). The witty John of Da- 
mascus converts Iwrcicdwowc into kmeriairouc ; makes them KoiKiodovKovSt slaves of 
thw belly, etc. Opera, tom. L p. 306. 
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at least to a pious fancy, with the Cross, the Virgin, tlie saints 
and their relics ; the holy ground was involved in a cloud of 
miracles and visions; and the nerves of the mind, curiosity 
and scepticism, were benumbed by the habits of obedience 
and belief. Constantine himself is accused of indulging a 
royal license to doubt, or deny, or deride the mysteries of the 
Catholics,®” but they were deeply inscribed in the public and 
private creed of his bishops ; and the boldest Iconoclast might 
assault with a secret horror the monuments of popular devo- 
tion, which were consecrated to the honor of his celestial pa- 
trons. In the reformation of the sixteenth centniy freedom 
and knowledge had expanded all the faculties of man: the 
thirst of innovation superseded the reverence of antiquity; 
and the vigor of Europe could disdain those phantoms which 
terrified the sickly and servile weakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only proclaimed 
to the people by the blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet ; but 
the most ignoi'ant can perceive, the most torpid 
cntionofttLe must feel, the profanation and downfall of their 
visible deities. The first hostilities of Leo wei*e 
" ‘ directed against a lofty Olirist on the vestibule, and 

above the gate, of the palace. A ladder had been planted for 
the assault, but it was furiously shaken by a crowd of zealots 
and women : they beheld, with pious transport, the ministers 
of sacrilege tumbling from on high and dashed against the 
pavement ; and the honors of the ancient martyrs were pi'os- 
tituted to these criminals, who justly suffered for murder and 
rebellion.®* The execution of tlie imperial edicts was resisted 
by frequent tumults in Constantinople and the provinces: 
the person of Leo was endangered, his oflSeers were Jtiassacred, 
and the popular enthusiasm was queUed by the strongest ,ef- 

He is accused of proscribing the title of saint ; styling the Virgin, Mother of 
(Mmtf coThparing her after her delivery to an empty purse; of Amnism, Nos- 
tmanismt etc. In his defence, Spanhdm (c. iv* p, 207) is somewhat embarrassed 
between interest of a Protestant and the duty of an orthodox divine. 

** ^he hdy confessor Theophanes approves the pnnciple of their rebellion, 
jcM/oiy/ttevm SiJXqj (p. 889), Gregory XL (in Bpist. i, ad Imp, I«eon. OonciL tom, viii* 
p. 661^ 884) applauds the aeal of the Byssantine women who killed the impadal 
officers. 
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forts of the civil and military power. Of the Archipelago, or 
Holy Sea, the numerous islands were filled with images and 
monks : their votaries abjured, without scruple, the enemy of 
Christ, his mother, and the saints ; they armed a fleet of boats 
and galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and boldly 
steered for the harbor of Constantinople, to place on the 
throne a new favorite of G-od and the people. They depend- 
ed on the succor of a miracle : but their miracles wei'e inef- 
ficient against the GhreeTc fire; and after the defeat and con- 
flagration of their fleet, the naked islands were abandoned to 
the clemency or justice of the conqueror. The son of Leo, 
in the fii*st year of his reign, had undertaken an expedition 
against the Saracens : during his absence the capital, the pal- 
ace, and the purple were occupied by his kinsman Artavasdes, 
the ambitious champion of the orthodox faith. The worship 
of images was triumphantly restored : the patriarch renounced 
his dissimulation, or dissembled his sentiments ; and the right* 
eous claim of the usurper was acknowledged, both in the new 
and in ancient Rome. Constantine flew for refuge to his pa- 
ternal mountains ; but he descended at the head of the bold 
and affectionate Isaurians ; and his final victory confounded 
the arms and predictions of the fanatics. His long reign was 
distracted with clamor, sedition, conspiracy, and mutual ha- 
tred and sanguinaiy revenge : the persecution of images was 
the motive or pretence of his adversaries ; and, if they missed 
a temporal cfladem, they were rewarded by the Greeks with 
the crown of martyrdom. In every act of open and clandes- 
tine treason the emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the 
monks, the faithful slaves of the superstition to which they 
owed their riches and influence. They prayed, they preach- 
ed, they absolved, they inflamed, they conspired ; the solitude 
of Palestine poured forth a torrent of invective ; and the pen 
of St. John Damascenus,” the last of the Greek fathers, de- 


** John, or H^nsar, was a noble Christian of Damascus, who held a considera- 
ble office in the semce of the caliph. His zeal in the cause of images exposed 
him to the resentment and treachery of the Greek emperor ; and, on the snsplclon 
of a treasonable correspondence, he was deprived of his rig;ht hand, which was 
miraculously restored by the Virgin. After this deliverance he resigned his office. 
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voted the tyrant’s head, both in this world and the next.®’® I 
am not at leisure to examine how far the monks provoked, 
nor how much they have exaggerated, their real and pretend- 
ed sufferings, nor how many lost their lives or limbs, their 
eyes or their beards, by the cruelty of the emperoi'.” From 
the chastisement of individuals he proceeded to the abolition 
of the order ; and, as it was wealthy and useless, his resent- 
ment might be stimulated by avarice, and justified by patriot- 
ism. The formidable name and mission of the Dragfort,”* his 
visitor-general, excited the terror and abhorrence of the black 
nation : the religious communities were dissolved, the build- 
ings were converted into magazines or barracks ; the lands, 
movables, and cattle were confiscated ; and our modeim prec- 
edents will support the charge, that much wanton or mali- 
cious havoc was exercised against the relics, and even the 
books, of the monasteries. , "With the habit and profession of 
monks, the public and private worship of images was rigor- 
ously proscribed ; and it should seem that a solemn abjura- 
tion of idolatry was exacted from the subjects, or at least from 
the clergy, of the Eastern empire.” 


distributed his wealth, and buried himself in the monastery of Bt. Babas, between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. The legend is famous ; but his learned editor, Fa- 
ther Lequien, has unluckily proved that St. John Damasconua was already a monk 
before the Iconoclast dispute (Opera, tom. i. Vit. St. Joan. Dainascen. p- 10-18, 
et Kotas ad loc.)- 

After sending Deo to the devil, he introduces his heir — rb fiiapbv abrov ylv- 
viipa^ Kal rijc Katclac abrov K\rjpov6poc kv bix\<p yBvbpivoQ (Opera Damascon. tom. 
i. p. 625 [Adv. Constan. Cabal, c. 20]). If tho authenticity of this piece be sus- 
picious, we are sure that in other works, no longer extant, Ilamascenus bestowed 
on Constantine the titles of piov MatapkOf XpitrropdxoPi picrdyiov (tom. i. p. SCO), 

In the narrative of this persecution ft-om Thoophancs and Cedrenus, Bpan- 
heim (p. 285-288) is happy to compare the Draco of Leo with the dragoons (JDra- 
cones) of Louis XIV., and highly solaces himself with this controversial pun. 

^ TXpbypappa ydp mrd Tr&crap i^apx^ctp brrb rrjc otirov, 

irdvrac bwoypdtpai veal bpvbvai * roO Trpofricbvficnv ribp ilKbpi/Jv 

(Damascen. Op. tom. i. p. 625 [Adv. Constant. Cabal, c. 21]). This oath and sub- 
scription I do not remember to have seen in any modem compilation* 

» The patriarch Anastasias, an Iconoclast under Leo, an image- worshipper un- 
der Artavasdes, was scourged, led through the sti^eets ou an ass, with his face to 
the tail ; and, reinvested in his dignity, became again tho obsequious minlst^ of 
Constantine in his Iconoclastic persecutions. See Schlosser, p. 211.~M. 

Compare Schloss^, p. 228-284.— M. 
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The patient East abjured with reluctance her sacred im- 
ages ; they were fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, 
state of Italy independent zeal of the Italians. In eccle- 

siastical rank and jurisdiction the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the Pope of Pome were nearly equal. But 
the Greek prelate was a domestic slave under the eye of his 
master, at wlipse nod he alternately passed from the convent 
to the throne, and from the throne to the convent. A dis- 
tant and dangerous station, amidst the barbarians of the West, 
excited the spirit and freedom of the Latin bishops. Their 
popular election endeared them to the Pomans: the public 
and private indigence was relieved by their ample revenue ; 
and the weakness or neglect of the emperors compelled them 
to consult, both in peace and war, the temporal s^ety of the 
city. In the school of adversity the priest insensibly imbibed 
the virtues and the ambition of a prince ; the same character 
was assumed, the same policy was adopted, by the Italian, the 
Gi*eek, or the Syrian, who ascended the chair of St. Peter ; 
and, after the loss of her legions and provinces, the genius 
and fortune of the popes again restored the supremacy of 
Pome. It is agreed that in the eighth century their domin- 
ion was founded on rebellion, and that the rebellion was pro- 
duced, and justified, by the heresy of the Iconoclasts ; but the 
cpnduct of the second and third. Gregory in this memorable 
contest is variously interpreted by the wishes of their friends 
and enemies. Ihe Byzantine writers unanimously declare 
that, after a fruitless admonition, they pronounced the sepa- 
ration of the East and West, and deprived the sacrilegious 
tyrant of the revenue and sovereignty of Italy. Their excom- 
munication is still more clearly expressed by the Greeks, who 
beheld the accomplishment of the papal triumphs ; and, as 
they are more strongly attached to their religion than to their 
country, they praise, instead of blaming, the zeal and ortho- 
doxy of these apostolical men.“‘ The modem champions of 


^ Kai n}i/ 'Pdtfiriv aitv Tvaay {rfl *lraKiq> rfjg PatrtKEiac ahrov avkartjiTE^ says 
Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 34:3 [tom. i. p. 630, edit. Bonn]). For this Gr^oiy 
ie styled by Cedrenus dvitjp ^woargXiKog (p. 460). Zonaras specifies the thunder. 
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Rome are eager to accept the praise and the precedent : this 
great and glorious example of the deposition of royal heretics 
is celebrated by the cardinals Baronins and Eellarmine and 
if they are asked why the same thunders were not hurled 
against the IsTeros and Julians of antiquity? they reply, that 
the weakness of the primitive Church was the sole cause of 
her patient loyalty .’'® On this occasion the effects of love and 
hati-ed are the same ; and the zealous Protestants, who seek 
to kindle the indignation and to alarm the fears of princes 
and magistrates, expatiate on the insolence and treason of tho 
two Gregories against their lawful sovereign.’" They are de- 
fended only by the moderate Catholics, for the most part of 
the Gallican Church,’® who respect the saint without approv- 
ing the sin. These common advocates of the crown and the 
mitre circumscribe the truth of facts by the rule of equity, 
Scripture, and tradition, and appeal to the evidence of the 
Latins,’* and the lives” and epistles of the popes themselves. 

^vaOifiart ffvvodix(^ (tom. ii. 1. xv. [c. 4] p. 104, 105). It may bo observed that 
the Greeks are apt to confound tbe times and actions of two Gregories. 

See Baronins, Annul. Eccles, a.d. 780, Nos- 4, 5 : “ Digii urn exemplam 1 Bel- 
larmin. de Eomano Pontifice, 1. v. c. 8 i *‘Mulctavit enm parte imperii. Sigo- 
nius, De Regno Italiae, 1, hi. Opera, tom, ii. p. 1 GO. Yet such is the change of 
Italy, that Sigonius is corrected by the editor of Milan, Philippus Argelatus, a Bo* 
lognese, and subject of the pope. 

**Quod si Christiani dim non deposuerunt Neronem aut Julianum, id fbit 
quia deerant vires temporales Christianis ” (honest Bellarmine, De Bom. Pont. 
1, V. c. 7). Cardinal Perron adds a distinction more honorable to the first Chris* 
tians, but not more satisfactory to modem princes — the treason of heretics and 
apostates, who break their oath, belie their coin, and renounce their allegiance to 
Christ and his vicar (Perroniana, p. 89). 

Take, as a specimen, the cautious Basnago (Hist, de I’Eglise, p. 1850, 1851) 
and the vehement Spanheim (Hist. Tmaginnm), who, with a hundred more, tread 
in the footsteps of the centuriators of Magdeburg. 

See Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars ii. (Epist. vii, 7, p. 456-474), Natalis Alexan* 
dear (Hist. Nov. Testamentl, secul. viii. dissert, i. p. 92-96), Pagi (Critica, tom. iii, 
215, 216), and Giannone (Istoria Civile ^ Napoli, tom. i. p. 317-820), a disol^ 
pie of %e (Mlloan school. In the field of controversy I always pity the moder- 
ate pi^,%h6 stand on the open middle-ground exposed to the fire of both sides. 

They appeal to Paul Wamefrid, or Diaoonus (De Gestis langobard. L vi. c. 
49, p. 506, 507, in Script. Ital, Muratori,tom. i. pars i.), and the nominal Anaata- 
siua (De Pdriti tom. iii. pars i. ; Gregorius II., p. 154 ^ Gtegoriui 

** ' See nbte on foUowing page. 
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Two original epistles, from Gregory the Second to the Em- 
peror Leo, are still extant and if they cannot be praised as 
Bpifltiesof most perfect models of eloquence and logic, 

Gre|oijj[][. they exhibit the portrait, or at least the mask, of 
STw founder of the papal monarchy. « During ten 

pure and fortunate years,” says Gregory to the em- 
peror, “ we have tasted the annual comfort of your royal let- 
ters, subscribed in purple ink with your own hand, the sacred 
pledges of your attachment to the orthodox creed of our fa- 
thers. How deplorable is the change ! how tremendous the 
scandal I You now accuse the Catholics of idolatry; and, by 
the accusation, you betray your own impiety and ignorance. 
To this ignorance we are compelled to adapt the grossness of 
our style and arguments : the first elements of holy letters 
are sufficient for your confusion ; and were you to enter a 
grammar-school, and avow yourself the enemy of our worship, 
the simple and pious childi’en would be provoked to east their 
hornbooks at your head.” After this decent salutation the 
pope attempts the usual distinction between the idols of an- 
tiquity and the Christian images. The former were the fan- 
ciful representations of phantoms or demons, at a time when 
the true God had not manifested his person in any visible 
likeness. The latter are the genuine forms of Christ, his 

in., p. ISS ; Z«whtiriaa,p. 16i ; Stephanas III., p. 165; Panlus, p. 172; Stepha- 
nas tVi, p. 174 ; Hadnanus, p. 179 ; Leo III., p. 196). Yet I may lemark that 
the true Anastasias (Hist. Enclea. p. 1S4, edit. Beg.) and the Historia Midcella 
(1. xxi. p. 161, in tem. i. Script Ital.), both of the ninth centniy, transh^ and ap- 
prove the Greek text of Theophanes. 

With some minute dliFeiunce, the most learned critics, Lncas Holstenius, 
Schelestrate, Ciampini, Bianchini, Mnratori (Prolegomena ad tom, iii, pars L), are 
agreed that the Liber Pontidcalis was composed and continned by the apostolical 
librarians and notaries of the eighth and ninth centuries, and that the last and 
smallest part is the work of Anastasius, whose name it bears. The style is barbar- 
ous, the narrative partial, the details are trifling; yet it mi^t be read as a carious 
and authentic record of the times. The epistles of the popes are dispersed in the 
volumes of Councils. 

•* The two epistles of Gregory II. have been preserved in the Acts of the Ei- 
cone Council (tom. •viii. p. 661-674). They are without a date, which is various- 
ly flbced — by Baronins in the year 726, by Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom. vi, 
p. 120) in 729, and by Pagi in 780. Such is the force of prejudice, that some 
Papists have praised the good sense and modeiation of these letters 

Y.— 8 
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motlier, and liis saints, wlio had approved, by a crowd of mir- 
acles, the innocence and merit of this relative worship. He 
must indeed have trusted to the ignorance of Leo, since he 
could assert the perpetual use of images from the apostolic 
age, and their venerable presence in the six synods of the 
Catholic Church. A moi'e specious argument is drawn from 
present possession and recent practice: the harmony of the 
Christian world supersedes the demand of a general council ; 
and Grregory frankly confesses that such assemblies can only 
be useful under the reign of an orthodox prince. To the im- 
pudent and inhuman Leo, more guilty than a heretic, lie rec- 
ommends peace, silence, and implicit obedience to his spirit- 
ual guides of Constantinople and Rome. The limits of civil 
and ecclesiastical powers are defined by the pontiS. To the 
former he appropriates the body ; to the latter, the soul : the 
sword of justice is in the hands of the magistrate : the more 
formidable weapon of excommunication is intrusted to the 
clergy ; and in the exercise of their divine commission a zeal- 
ous son will not spare his offending father : the successor of 
St. Peter may lawfully chastise the kings of the earth. “ You 
assault us, O tyrant ! with a carnal and military hand ; un- 
armed and naked, we can only implore the Christ, the prince 
of the heavenly host, that he will send unto you a devil for 
the destruction of your body and the salvation of your soul. 
You declare, with foolish arrogance, ‘I will despatch my or- 
ders to Rome : I will break in pieces the imago of St. Peter ; 
and Gregory, like his predecessor Martin, shall be transport- 
ed in chains and in exile to the foot of the imperial throne.’ 
Would to God that I might be permitted to tread in the foot- 
steps of the holy Martin I but may the fate of Constans serve 
as a warning to the persecutors of the Church I After his 
just condemnation by the bishops of Sicily, the tyrant was 
cut off, in the fulness of his sins, by a domestic servant: the 
saint is still adored by the nations of Scythia, among whom 
he ended his banishment and his life. But it is our duty to 
live for the edification and support of the faithful people; 
nor are We reduced to risk oxir safety on the event of a com- 
bat. Lucapalfie as you are of defending your Roman sub- 
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Jects, the mairitizae situation of the city may perhaps expose 
it to your depredation j but we can remove to the distance of 
four-and-twenty stadia^' to the first fortress of the Lombards, 
and then you may pursue the winds. .Are you ignorant 
that the popes are the bond of union, the mediators of peace 
between the East and West ? The eyes of the nations are 
fixed on our humility; and they revere, as a God upon earth, 
the apostle St. Peter, whose image you threaten to destroy.®* 
The remote and interior kingdoms of the West present their 
homage to Christ and his vicegerent ; and we now prepare to 
visit one of their most powerful monarchs who desires to re- 
ceive from our hands the sacrament of baptism.®® The bar- 
barians have submitted to the yoke of the Gospel, while you 
alone are deaf to the voice of the shepherd. These pious bar- 
barians are kindled into rage: they thirst to avenge the per- 
secution of the East. Abandon your rash and fatal enter- 
prise ; reflect, tremble, and repent- If you persist, we are in- 
nocent of the blood that will be spilled in the contest; may 
it fall on your own head !” 

The first assault of Leo against the images of Constanti- 
nople had been witnessed by a crowd of strangers from Italy 
and the West, who related with grief and indignation the sac- 
rilege of the emperor. But on the reception of his proscrip- 
tive edict they trembled for their domestic deities; the im- 

^ EKicacw rkccrapa cradia o ^Apxiepedg Big rrjv Ka/t- 

fravtag^ Kat Sita^ov roi>g avepLovg (Epist. i p. 664). This proximity of the 

Lombards is hard of digestion. Camillo Pellegrini (Dissert, iv. De Ducatii Bene- 
venti, in the Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 172, 173) forcibly reckons the twenty-fourth 
stadia, not from !l^me, but from the limits of the Homan duchy, to the first for- 
tress, perhaps Sora, of the Lombards. I rather believe that Gregory, with the 
pedantry of the age, employs stadia for miles, without much inquiiy into the gen- 
uine measure. 

al icaaai paaCKsiai r^g 3u<r€aic tag Qsbv kmystov exovat. 

TTjg kaiarkpov Svascjg rov \eyo/iivov Sewrerou (p. 665). The pope ap- 
pears to have imposed on the ignorance of the Greeks : he lived and died in the 
Lateran, and in bis time all the kingdoms of the West had embraced Christian- 
ity. May not this unknown Septetus have some reference to the chief of the 
S^on heptarchy^ to Ina, King of Wessex, who, in the pontificate of Gregory the 
Second, visited ]^me for the purpose, not of baptism, hut of pilgrimage (Pagi, 
A.n, 689, No. 2 ; a.d. 726, No. 15)? 
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ages of Christ and the "Virgin, of the angels, martyrs, and 
Eevoit saints, were abolished in all the chui’ches of Italy ; 
onttn^. and a strong alternative was proposed to the Homan 
pontiff, the royal favor as the price of his compli- 
ance, degradation and exile as tlie penalty of his disobedience, 
neither zeal nor policy allowed him to hesitate; and the 
haughty strain in which Gregory addressed the emperor dis- 
plays his confidence in the truth of his doctrine or the pow- 
ers of resistance. Without depending on prayers or mira- 
cles, he boldly armed against the public enemy, and his pas- 
toral letters admonished the Italians of their danger and their 
duty.®^ At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and the cities of the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis adhered to the cause of religion; 
their military fox'ce by sea and land consisted, for the most 
part, of the natives ; and the spmt of patriotism and zeal was 
transfused into the mercenary strangers. The Italians swore 
to live and die in the defence of the pope and the holy im- 
ages ; tlxe Roman people were devoted to their father, and 
oven the Lombards were ambitious to share the merit and ad- 
vantage of this holy war. The most treasonable act, but the 
most obvious revenge, was the destruction of the statues of 
Leo himself : the most effectual and pleasing measure of re- 
bellion was the withholding the tribute of Italy, and depriv- 
ing him of a power which he had recently abused by the im- 
position of a new capitation.®® A form of administration was 
preserved by the election of magistrates and governors ; and 
BO high was the public indignation, that the Italians were pre- 

I shall transcribe the important and decisive passage of the Liber Pontifical 
lis, ** Bespidens ergo piua vir profanam principis jussionem^ jam contra Impera^ 
torem quasi contra se armavit, renuons hseresim scribens ubiqua so 

cavara Chvistianos* ao quod orta fuisset impietas talis, Xgitvr permoti omnes 
Pen tapo lenses, atque Venetiarum oxercitus contra Imperatoris jussionem restite- 
runt ; dicentas se nunquam in ejusdam pontidds condescendara necem, sad pro 
ejus magis dafansione viriUter decertara (p, 156), 

** A ceitsMS, or capitation,^’ says Anastasius (p, 156) : ** A most cruel tax, nn-^ 
Imomu to the Saracens themselves,*’ exclaims the aaaloua Maimbourg (Hist das 
loonodastes, h 1.), and Xheophanes (p, S44 [tom. i. p. 681, edit Bonn]), who talks 
of Pharaoh's numbering the male children of Israel. This mode of taxation was 
familiar to the Samoens ; an dv most; unluckily for the historian, it was Imposed a 
few years afterwards in iVance by his patron Louis XI V. 
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pared to create an orthodox emperor, and to conduct 
with a fleet and army to the palace of Constantinople. In 
that palace the Eoman bishops, the second and third Greg- 
ory, were condemned as the authors of the revolt, and every 
attenapt was made, either by fraud or force, to seize their per- 
sons and to strike at their lives. The city was repeatedly 
visited or assaulted by captains of the guards, and dukes and 
exarchs of high dignity or secret trust ; they landed with for- 
eign troops, they obtained some domestic aid, and the super- 
stition of Naples may blush that her fathers were attached to 
the cause of heresy. But these clandestine or open attacks 
were repelled by the courage and vigilance of the Romans ; 
the Greeks were overthrown and massacred, their leaders suf- 
fered an ignominious death, and the popes, however inclined 
to mercy, refused to intercede for these guilty victims. At 
Ravenna,” the several quarters of the city had long exercised 
a bloody and hereditary feud; in religious controversy they 
found a new aliment of faction: but the votaries of images 
were superior in numbers or spirit, and the exarch, who at- 
tempted to stem the torrent, lost his life in a popular sedition. 
To punish this flagitious deed and restore his dominion in 
Italy, the emperor sent a fleet and army into the Adriatic 
Gulf- After suffering from the winds and waves much loss 
and delay, the Greeks made their descent in the neighbor- 
hood of Ravenna : they threatened to depopulate the guilty 
capital, and to imitate, perhaps to surpass, the example of Jus- 
tinian the Second, who had chastised a former rebellion by 
the choice and execution of fifty of the principal inhabitants. 
The women and clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate 
in prayer; the men were in arms for the defence of their 
country ; the common danger had united the factions, and 
the event of a battle was preferred to the slow miseries of a 
siege. In a hard-fought day, as the two armies alternately 

*» See theldber Pontificalis of Agnellu8(in the Scriptores Rerum ItaJiearam of 
Muratori, to«». iL pars i.), whose deeper shade of barbarism marks the dififerenca 
between Rome and Ravmna. Yet we are indebted to him for some curious and 
domestic facts — the quarters and facrions of Ravenna (p. 164), the revenge of JFus- 
tjnian IL (p. 160, 161), the defeat of the Greeks (p. 170, 171), etc. 
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yielded and advanced, a phantom was seen, a voice was heard, 
and Kavenna was victorious by the assurance of victory. The 
strangers retreated to their ships, but the populous sea-coast 
poured forth a multitude of boats; the waters of the Po were 
so deeply infected with blood, that diu’ing six years the pub- 
lic prejudice abstained from the fish of the river; and the 
institution of an annual feast pei’petuated the worship of im- 
ages and the abhorrence of the Greek tyi’ant. Amidst the 
triumph of the Catholic arms, the Koman pontiff convened a 
synod of ninety-three bishops against the heresy of the Icon- 
oclasts. "With their consent, he pronounced a general excom- 
munication against all who by word or deed should attack the 
tradition of the fathers and the images of the saints : in this 
sentence the emperor was tacitly involved,^" but the vote of 
a last and hopeless remonstrance may seem to imply that the 
anathema was yet suspended over his guilty head. No soon- 
er had they confirmed their own safety, the worship of im- 
ages, and the freedom of Kome and Italy, than the popes ap- 
pear to have relaxed of their severity, and to have spared the 
relics of the Byzantine dominion. Their moderate counsels 
delayed and prevented the election of a new emperor, and 
they exhorted the Italians not to separate from the body of 
the Roman monarchy. The exarch was permitted to reside 
within the walls of Ravenna, a captive rather than a master ; 
and till the imperial coronation of Charlemagne, the govern- 
ment of Romo and Italy was exercised in the name of the 
successors of Constantine." 

^ Yet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the quis * imaginum sacra- 
rum *'••'*» destructor ^ ^ * extiterit, sit extonis a corpora D* N. Jesu Chriati vel 
totins ecclesiss unitate^” The canonists may decide whether the guilt or the name 
constitutes the excommunication; and the decision is of the last importance to 
their safety, since, according to the oracle (Gratian, Caus« xxiii* q. 5, c, 47, apud 
Spanheim, Hist. Imag. p. 113), ‘‘Homicidas non esse qui excommanicatos truci-* 
dant.” 

^^Compesouit tale consilium Pontifex, sperans conversionem principia^^ (An*, 
astas. p. 156)* Bed ne desisterent ab amore at ftde B. J. admonobat *’ (p. 157)# 
The popes style Leo and Constantine Copronymus “Imperatorea et I)omini," 
with the strange epithet of Piiamni, A famous mosaic of the Lateran (a,©* 798) 
repy^ents Christ, who ddUvers the keys to St* Peter and the banner to Constan- 
tine V* (Mnratoii, Annali dTtaljia, tom* vi* p# 887.) 
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The liberty of Koine, which had been oppressed by the 
arms and arts of Augustus, was rescued, after seven hundred 
EepubKc and fifty years of servitude, from the persecution 
of ome. Leo, the Isaurian. By the Caesars the triumphs 

of the consuls had been annihilated : in the decline and fall 
of the empire, the god Terminus, the sacred boundary, had 
insensibly receded from the ocean, the Khine, the Danube, 
and the Euphrates; and Kome was reduced to her ancient 
territory from "Viterbo to Terracina, and from Narni to the 
mouth of the Tiber." When the kings were banished, the 
republic reposed on the firm basis which had been founded 
by their wisdom and virtue. Their perpetual jurisdiction was 
divided between two annual magistrates : the senate contin- 
ued to exercise the powers of administration and counsel; 
and the legislative authority was distributed in the assemblies 
of the people by a well-proportioned scale of property and 
service. Ignorant of the arts of luxury, the primitive Ko- 
mans had improved the science of government and war: the 
will of the community was absolute : the rights of individ- 
uals were sacred : one hundred and thirty thousand citizens 
were armed for defence or conquest ; and a band of robbers 
and outlaws was moulded into a nation, deserving of free- 
dom and ambitious of glory." When the sovereignty of the 
G-reek emperors was extinguished, the ruins of Rome present- 
ed the sad image of depopulation and decay : her slavery was 
a habit, her liberty an accident; the effect of superstition, 
and fhe object of her own amazement and terror. The last 
vestige of the substance, or even the forms, of the consti- 
tution, was obliterated from the practice and memory of the 
Romans; and they were devoid of knowledge, or virtue, 
again to build the fabric of a commonwealth. Their scanty 

^ I have traced the Koman duchy according to the maps, and the maps accord- 
ing to the excellent dissertation of Father Beretti (Be Chorographia Italiae Medii 
JEvi, sect. XX. p. 216-232). Yet I must nicely observe that Viterbo is of Lom- 
bard foundation (p. 211), and that Terracina w'as usurped by the Greeks. 

^ On the extent, population, etc., of the Roman kingdom, the reader may peruse 
with pleasure the IXscours Pr€livdnaire to the R^puhlique Romaine of M, de 
Beaufort (tom, i,), who will not be accused of too much credulity for the early 
ages of 
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remnant, the offspring of slaves and strangers, was despicable 
iu the eyes of the victorious barbarians. As often as the 
Franks or Lombards expressed their most bitter contempt of 
a foe, they called him a Roman ; “ and in this name,” says the 
Bishop Liutprand, “we include whatever is base, whatever is 
cowardly, whatever is perfidious, the extremes of avarice and 
luxuiy, and every vice that can prostitute the dignity of hu- 
man nature,’”* “ By the necessity of their situation, the in- 
habitants of Rome were east into the rough model of a re- 
publican government : they were compelled to elect some 
judges in peace and some leaders in war: the nobles assem- 
bled to deliberate, and their resolves could not bo executed 
without the union and consent of the multitude. The style 
of the Roman senate and people was revived,** but the spirit 
was fled; and their now independence was disgraced by the 
tumultuous conflict of licentiousness and oppression. The 
want of laws could only bo supplied by the infiueneo of re- 
ligion, and their foreign and domestic counsels wore moder- 
ated by the authority of the bishop. His alms, his sermons, 
his correspondence with the kings and prelates of the West, 
his recent services, tlieir gratitude and oath, accustomed the 
Romans to consider him as the first magistrate or prince of 
the city. The Chidstian humility of the popes was not of- 
fended by the name of Dormnus, or Lord ; and their facet 


** “Quo» (RomaiMs') nos, Longobardi scilicet, Saxones, Franci, Lotharingi, 
Joarii) Suevx, Bur^iidionoa, tanto dedignatnur ut inimlcos noatroH commoti^ nil 
aliud contumelianim nisi Romans, dicamua : hoc solo, id est Romanorum nomine^ 
quicquid ignobilitatis, qu icq aid timidiUtis, qnicqnid avaritiie, quicquid laxnrina^ 
qulcquid mendacii, immo quicquid vitiorum cst comprebendentes ” (Liutprand, in 
Legat. Script* Ital. tom. ii. pars u p, 481). For the sins of Cato or Tully, Minos 
might have imposed as a dt penance the daily perusal of this barbarous passage* 
‘^Pipino regl Francorum [et Patricio Romanorum] omnis senattis utque imi- 
rersa popull generalitas a Leo servatsa Romanse urbis (Codex Carolin. epist. 8G 
iq Script* Ital* tom. ill. pars ii. p. 160). The names of senatus and senator were 
never totally extinct (Dissei^ Chorograph, p* 216, 217) ; but in the Middle Ages 
they signified little more than nobiles, optimates, etc* (Bucange, Gloss* liatin*). 


* Tet this contumelious sentence, quoted by Robertson (Charles Y* nofe 2) as 

welt as GibboUrYa# applied, by the angry bishop to the Byzantim 
indeed, he adimu» to be the genuine descendants of Eomulos. — M* 
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and inscription are still apparent on the most ancient coins.** 
Their temporal dominion is now confirmed by the reverence 
of a thousand years ; and their noblest title is the free choice 
of a people whom they had redeemed from slavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy people of 
enjoyed a perpetual peace, under the protection of Jupiter, 
Koine at- ^nd in the exercise of the Olympic games." Hap- 
Py 'W’ould it have been for the Romans if a similar 
A.P. T3o_T{ia. privilege had guarded the patrimony of St. Peter 
from the calamities of war ; if the Christians who visited the 
holy threshold would have sheathed their swords in the pres-, 
ence of the apostle and his successor. But this mystic circle 
could have been traced only by the wand of a legislator and a 
sage : this pacific system was incompatible with the zeal and 
ambition of the popes : the Romans were not addicted, like 
the inhabitants of Elis, to the innocent and placid labors of 
agriculture; and the barbarians of Italy, though softened by 
the climate, were far below the Grecian states in the institu- 
tions of public and private life. A memorable example of 
repentance and piety was exhibited by Lintprand, Khig of 
the Lombards. In arms, at the gate of the Vatican, the con- 
queror listened to the voice of Gregory the Second,** with- 

See. Muratori, Antiquit. Itali&e Medii JEvi, tom. ii. Dissertat. xxyii. p. 548. 
On one of these coins read Hadrianus Papa (a.b. 772) ; on the reverse, Viet, 
ivith’ the word OON^OJBi 'which the Pfeve Joubert (Science des Mddailles, 
ii. p. 45) explains by (70i\^stantinopoH Officina J? (sccf^^ 

See West^s Disseitatipn on the Q^pmpic Games (Pindar, voL ii. p. 82-35, 
edition in 12mo) and the judiciotis ructions of Folybios (tom. i 1. iv, fc. 78] 
p. 466, edit. Gronov.). 

The speech of Gregoiy to the liOmbard is finely composed by Sigonios (De 


^ The letters COKOB, which frequently appear on the Byzantine coins, and 
which have given lise to much dispute, have been satisfactorily explained by Fin- 
der and Friediander, “Die Miinzen Justinians, mit sechs Kupfertafeln,^ Berlin, 
1843. That the letters con should be separated from OB, and that they signify 
Constantinople, seems clear from the epigraphs aqtjob, tbsob, and tkob, which 
indicate respectively the towns of Aqnileia, Thessalonica, and 'freves. The above- 
mentioned writers suppose that Ob are the Greek numerals, and that they conse- 
quently indicate the number 72. In the time of Augustus 40 gold coins (aurei or 
solidi) were equal to a pound; but as these coins wero gradually struck Kghter 
and lighter, it was at length enacted by Valentinian I,, in a. d. 867, that thence- 
forth 72 solidi should be coined out of a pound of gold ; and accordingly we find 
OONOB for the first time on the coins of tto emperor, — B. 
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drew Iiis troops, resigned liis conquests, i-espectfully visiteci 
the Church of St. Peter, and, after performing his devotions, 
offered his sword and dagger, his cuirass and mantle, his silver 
cross and his crown of gold, on the tomb of the apostle. But 
this religious fervor was the illusion, perhaps the artifice, of 
the moment ; the sense of interest is strong and lasting ; the 
love of arms and rapine was congenial to the Lombards ; and 
both the prince and people were in*esistibly tempted by the 
disorders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, and the unwarlike 
profession of her new chief. On the first edicts of the em- 
peror, they declared themselves the champions of the holy 
images : Liutprand invaded tlie province of Romagna, which 
had already assumed that distinctive appellation ; the Catho- 
lics of the Exarchate yielded without reluctance to his civil 
and military power; and a foreign enemy was introduced 
for the first time into the impregnable fortress of Ravenna. 
That city and fortress were speedily recovered by the active 
diligence and maritime forces of the Venetians ; and those 
faithful subjects obeyed the exhortation of G-rogory himself, 
in separating the personal guilt of Leo from the general cause 
of the Roman empire." The Greeks were less mindful of 
the service than the Lombards of the injury : the two nations, 
hostile in their faith, were reconciled in a dangerous and un- 
natural alliance : the king and the exarch marched to the con- 
quest of Spoleto and Rome ; the storm evaporated without 
effect, but the policy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a vexa- 
tious alternative of hostility and truce. His successor Aatol- 
phus declared himself the equal enemy of the ompp^ror and 
the pope : Ravenna was subdued by force or treaohe*y,” and 


Begno Italiffi, 1. iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. ITS), who imitates the license aaii* the spirit 
of Sellnst or Livy. 

The Venetian historians, John Sagorainns (Chron. Venet. p. 18) «nd the 
doge Andrew Dandolo (Scriptores Ber. Ital. tom. xii. p. 188), have preserved this 
opistte of Gregory. The loss and recovery of Ravenna are mentioned by Panlua 
Diaoontss: (D« Gest. Langobard. 1. vi. c. 49, 54, in Script. Ital. tom. i. pars i. 
pi 508, '508)1 but our chronolcgists, Pagi, Mnratori, etc., cannot ascertain the date 
or circnmstanc^, 

'v ijHie. will depend <m the various readings of the MSS. ofAnastasius— 
Je^erot, or 4se«y>s«ra«t ^3ciii^. |taL tom. iii pars i. p. 187). 
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this final conq^nest extinguished the series of the exarchs, who 
had reigned with a subordinate power since the time of Jus- 
tinian and the ruin of the Gothic kingdom. Rome was sum- 
moned to acknowledge the victorious Lombard as her lawful 
sovereign ; the annual tribute of a piece of gold was fixed as 
the ransom of each citizen, and the sword of destruction was 
unsheathed to exact the penalty of her disobedience. The 
Romans hesitated ; they entreated ; they complained ; and the 
threatening barbarians were checked by arms and negotia- 
tions, till the popes had engaged the friendship of an ally and 
avenger beyond the Alps.” 

In his distress the first* Gregory had implored the aid of 
the hero of the age, of Charles Martel, who governed the 
Herdeiiv- French monarchy with the humble title of mayor 
or duke; and who, by his signal victory over the 
A.». 784 . Saracens, had saved his country, and perhaps Eu- 

rope, from the Mahometan yoke. The ambassadors of the 
pope were received by Charles with decent reverence; but 
the greatness of his occupations, and the shortness of his life, 
prevented his interference in the affairs of Italy, except by a 
friendly and ineffectual mediation. His son Pepin, the heir 
of his power and virtues, assumed the office of champion of 
the Roman Church ; and the zeal of the French prince appears 
to have been prompted by the love of glory and religion. But 
the danger was on the banks of the Tiber, the succor on those 
of the Seine; and our sympathy is cold to the relation of dis- 
tant misery. Amidst the tears of the city, Stephen the Third 
embraced the generous resolution of visiting in person the 
courts of Lombardy and France, to deprecate the injustice of 
his enemy, or to excite the pity and indignation of his friend. 


The Codex CaroHnus is a collection of the epistles of the popes to Charles 
Maitel (whom they style Pepin, and Charlemagne, as far as the year 

791, when it was formed by the last of these princes. His original and authentic 
MS. (Bibliothecm Cubicularis) is now in the imperial libraiy of Vienna, and has 
been published by Ijambecius and Muratori (Script. Herum Ital. tom. iii. pars iL 
p. 76, etc.)- 

* Gregory the First had been dead ahoye a pentuiy ; read Gregory the Third. 
«— M. 
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After sootliing the public despair by litanies and orations, he 
undertook this laborious journey with the ambassadors of the 
French monarch and the Greek emperor. The king of the 
tiOmbards was inexorable; but his threats could not silence 
the complaints, nor retard the speed, of tlie Roman pontiff, 
who traversed the Pennine Alps, reposed in the Abbey of 
St. Maurice, and hastened to grasp the rigid hand of his pro- 
tector; a hand which was never lifted in vain, cither in war 
or friendship. Stephen was entertained as the visible suc- 
cessor of the apostle ; at the next assembly, the field of March 
or of May, his injui-ies were exposed to a devout and warlike 
nation, and he repassed the Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a 
conqueror, at the head of a French army, which was led by 
the king in person. The Lombards, after a weak rcsistanco, 
obtained an ignominious peace, and swore to restore the pos- 
sessions, and to respect the sanctity, of the Roman Church. 
But no sooner was Astolphus delivered fi'om the presence of 
the French arms, than he forgot his promise and resented his 
disgrace. Rome was again encompassed by his arms; and 
Stephen, apprehensive of fatiguing the zeal of his Transalpine 
allies, enforced his complaint and request by an eloquent let- 
ter in the name and person of St. Peter himself.®® The apos- 
tle assures his adoptive sons, the king, the clergy, and the no- 
bles of France, that, dead in the flesh, he is still alive in the 
spirit ; that they now hear, and must obey, the voice of the 
founder and guardian of the Roman Church ; that the Yirgin, 
the angels, the saints, and the martyrs, and all the host of heav- 
en, unanimously urge the request, and will confess the obliga- 
• tion ; that riches, victory, and paradise will crown their pious 
enterprise, and that eternal damnation will be the penalty of 
their neglect, if they suffer his tomb, his temple, and his peo- 
ple to fall into the hands of the perfldious Ijombards. The 
seoopd expedition of Pepin was not less rapid and fortunate 


See roost extraordinajy letter in the Codex CaroUniie, epint, iil. p. 92, 
The enemies of the popes have charged them with fraud and blasphemy ; yat tliey 
sorely meant to persuade rather than deceive. This introduction of the dead, 
or-of immortaji^ was to the ancient oratora, though it is e^seouted on this 

oceai^on in the rnde fkshlon of the age. 
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than the first : St. Peter was satisfied, Pome was again saved, 
and Astolphus was taught the lessons of justice and sincerity 
by the scourge of a foreign master. After this double chas- 
tisement, the Lombards languished about twenty years in a 
state of languor and decay. But their minds were not yet 
humbled to their condition ; and instead of affecting the pa- 
cific virtues of the feeble, they peevishly harassed the Ro- 
mans with a repetition of claims, evasions, and inroads, which 
they undertook without reflection and terminated without 
glory. On either side, their expiring monarchy was pressed 
by the zeal and prudence of Pope Adrian the First, the gen- 
ius, the fortune, and greatness of Charlemagne, the son of Pe- 
pin ; these heroes of the Church and State were united in 
public and domestic friendship, and, while they trampled on 
the prostrate, they varnished their proceedings with the fairest 
colors of equity and moderation.” The passes of the Alps 
and the walls of Pavia were the only defence of the Lom- 
bards ; the former were surprised, the latter were invested, by 
the son of Pepin ; and after a blockade of two years,^ Deside- 
con nest of their native princes, surrendered his 

sceptre and his capital. Under the dominion of a 
^gne^ foreign king, but in the possession of their nation- 
al laws, the Lombards became the brethren, rather 
than the subjects, of the Franks ; who derived their blood, 
and manners, and language from the same Germanic origin.” 

. The mutual obligations of the popes and the Carlovin^an 
family form the important link of ancient and modern, of 
civil and ecclesiastical, history. In the conquest of Italy, the 


Except in the divorce of the daughter of Desiderius, whom Charlemagne re- 
pudiated *‘sine aliquo crimine.” Pope Stephen IV. had most furiously opposed 
the alliance of a noble Prank — cum perfidft, horrid^, nec dicend^, foetentissim^ 
nationeliongobardorum” — to whom he imputes the first stain of leprosy (Cod, Car- 
olin. epist 45, p. 178, 1 79). Another reason against the marriage was the exist- 
ence of a first wife (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. vi. p. 232,233, 236, 237). But 
Charlemagne indulged himself in the freedom of polygamy or concuHnage. 

^ See the Annali dTtalia of Muratori, tom. vi, and the three first Dxssertatknto 
crfhis Antiquitates ItalisB Medii ASvi, tom. i , 

» Of fifteen months. James, Life of Charlemagne, p. 187. — M. 
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champions of the Homan Church obtained a favorable occa- 
Pepinatid specious title, the wishes of the people, the 

maffnei kings pi’ayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the 
ts“'t 68, uiost essential gifts of the popes to the Oarlovin- 
gian race were the dignities of King of Franco^ and 
of Patrician of Home. I. Under the sacerdotal monareliy of 
St. Peter, the nations began to resume the practice of socking, 
on the banks of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, and the or- 
acles of their fate. The Pranks were perplexed between the 
name and substance of their government. All the powers of 
royalty were exercised by Pepin, mayor of the palace; and 
nothing, except the regal title, was wanting to his ambition. 
His enemies were crushed by his valor ; his friends were mul- 
tiplied by his liberality; his father had been the savior of 
Christendom; and the claims of personal merit were repeat- 
ed and ennobled in a descent of four generations. The name 
and image of royalty was still preserved in the last descend- 
ant of Clovis, the feeble Childerio ; but his obsolete right coxild 
only be used as an instrument of sedition : the nation was de- 
sirous of restoring the simplicity of the constitution ; and Po- 
pin, a svibject and a prince, was ambitious to ascertain his own 
rank and the fortune of his family. The mayor and the no- 
bles were bound, by an oath of fidelity, to the royal phantom : 
the blood of Clovis was pure and sacred in their eyes ; and 
their common ambassadors addressed the Homan pontiff to 
dispel their scruples or to absolve their promise. The in- 
terest of Pope Zachary, the successor of the two Gregories, 
prompted him to decide, and to decide in their favor : he pro- 
nounced that the nation might lawfully unite, in the same 
person, the title and authority of king ; and that the unfort- 
unate Childerio, a victim of the public safety, should be de- 


Besides the common historians, three French critics, Laiinoy (Opera, tom, 
▼. pars ii. 1. vh. epist. 9, p. 477-487), Pagi (Critioa, a.», 751, No. 1-8, a.». 752, 
No. 1-10), and Natalis Alexander (Hist. Novi Testamentl, dissertat. ii. p. 86- 
107X lwe»treated this suhiiect of tlie deposition of Chiiderio with learning and at- 
tention, but with a strong bias to save the independence of the crown. Yet they 
are hard pressed by the texts which they produce of Eginhard, The^hanes, and 
the old annals, Eanre^iani^es, Euldenses, Loisielani. 
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graded, sliaved, and confined in a monastery for the remain- 
der of his days, ^n answer so agreeable to their wishes was 
accepted by the Pranks, as the opinion of a casuist, the sen- 
tence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet: the Merovingian 
race disappeared from the earth ; and Pepin was exalted on a 
buckler by the suffrage of a free people, accustomed to obey 
his laws and to march under his standard. His coronation 
■was twice performed, with the sanction of the popes, by their 
most faithful servant St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, 
and by the grateful hands of Stephen the Third, who, in the 
monastei’y of St. Denys, placed the diadem on the head of 
his benefactor. The royal unction of the kings of Israel was 
dexterously applied the successor of St. Peter assumed the 
character of a divine ambassador: a German chieftain was 
transformed into the Lord’s anointed; and this Jewish rite 
has been diffused and maintained by the superetition and van- 
ity of modern Europe. The Franks were absolved from their 
ancient oath; but a dire anathema was thundered against 
them and their posterity, if they should dare to renew the 
same freedom of choice, or to elect a king, except in the holy 
and meritorious race of the Carlovingian princes. Without 
apprehending the future danger, these princes gloried in 
their pi'esent security : the secretary of Charlemagne aflSrms 
that the French sceptre was transferred by the authority 
of the popes;” and, in their boldest enterprises, they insist, 
with confidence, on this signal and successful act of temporal 
jurisdiction. 

II. In the change of manners and language the patricians 


Not absolutely for the first time- On a less conapicaous tbeati*e it had been 
used, in the sixth and seventh centunes, by the provincial bishops of Britain and 
Spain. The royal unction of Constantinople was borrowed froih the Latins in the 
last age of the empire. Constantine Manasses mentions that o? Charlemagne as 
a foreign, Jewish, incomprehensible ceremony. See Selden’s Titles of Honor, in 
his Works, voh in. part i. p. 234-240. 

See Eginhard, in Vit^ Caroli Magni, c. i. p, 9, etc. ; c. iii. p. 24 [edit 
Schminck]. Childenc was deposed— the Carlovingians were established— 
attC^ori^at^a, Pontificis Romani. Launoy, etc., pretend that these strong words 
are susceptible of a very soft interpretation. Be it so j yet Eginhard understood 
the world, the court, and the Latin languaga 
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of Rome'® were far removed from the senate of Romulus, or 


Fatricians 
of Borne. 


the palace of Constantine — ^from the fi’ee nobles of 
the republic, or the fictitious parents of the emper- 


or. After the recovery of Italy and Afi'ica by the arms of 


Justinian, the importance and danger of those remote prov- 
inces required the presence of a supremo magistrate ; he was 
iudifierently styled the exarch or the patrician ; and these 
governors of Ravenna, who fill their place in the chronology 
of princes, extended their jurisdiction over the Roman city. 
Since the revolt of Italy and the loss of the Exarchate, the 
distress of the Romans had exacted some sacrifice of tlieir in- 


dependence. Yet, even in this act, they exercised the right 
of disposing of themselves ; and the decrees of tlie setiato and 
people successively invested Charles Martel and liis posterity 
with the honors of Patrician of Rome. The leaders of a pow- 


erful nation would have disdained a servile title and subor- 


dinate office ; but the reign of the Greek emperors wtis sus- 
pended ; and, in the vacancy of the empire, they derived a 
more glorious commission from the pope and the republic. 
The Roman ambassadors presented these patricians with the 
keys of the shrine of St. Peter, as a pledge and symbol of sov- 
ereignty ; with a holy banner, which it was their right and 
duty to unfurl in the defence of the Church and city." In 


the time of Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interposition of 
the Lombard kingdom covered the freedom, while it threat- 
ened the safety, of Rome j and the^aifriciafe represented only 
the title, the service, the alliance, of these distant protectors. 
The power and policy of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy 


•» Ror the title and powers of patrician of Rome, see Bucange (Gloss. LaUn. 
tom. T. p, 149-161), Pagi (Critica, a,.», 740, No. 6-11), Muratorf (Annali dTtalla, 
tom. vl. P.608--829), and St. Marc (Abregd Chrondogique de ITtalie, tom. 1. p. 879- 
889). W these the Pranciscan Pagi is the most disposed to make the patrician « 
leuteaaht of the Cbuinh, rather than of the empire. 

*• The papal advocates can soften the symbolic meaning of the banner and the 
kdys -, bet the style of ad repnwn dimislmns, or direxlmns (Codex Carolin.eplat.l, 
tom. fih pars ih p, 76), seems to allow of no palliation or escape. In the MS. of 
the Yienna library, tiiey read, instead of repnwn, roffum, prnyer or request (see 
Bncaage) ^ and‘t^ rcyaUy of Charles Martel is subverted by this important coir- 
re<nkHa (Oatalaid,. in ^ Qiltibal Pre&ces, Annali d'ltalia, tom. xvii. p. 9S-89). 
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and imposed a master. In his first visit to the capital he was 
received with all the honors which had formerly been paid to 
the exarch, the representative of the emperor ; and these hon- 
ors obtained some new decorations from the joy and gratitude 
of Pope Adrian the Pirst.*® ITo sooner was he informed of 
the sadden approach of the monarch, than he despatched the 
magistrates and nobles of Rome to meet him, with the ban- 
ker, about thirty miles from the city. At the distance of 
one mile the Flaminian Way was lined with the schools^ or 
national communities, of Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, etc. ; the 
Roman youth was under arms ; and the children of a more 
tender age, with palms and olive-branches in their hands, 
chanted the praises of their great deliverer. At the aspect 
of the holy crosses and ensigns of the saints, he dismounted 
from his horse, led the procession of his nobles to the Vati- 
can, and, as he ascended the stairs, devoutly kissed each step 
of the threshold of the apostles. In the portico, Adrian ex- 
pected him at the head of his clergy: they embraced, as 
friends and equals; but in their march to the altar, the king 
or patrician assumed the right hand of the pope. Nor was 
the Frank content with these vain and empty demonstrations 
of respect. In the twenty-six years that elapsed between the 
conquest of Lombardy and his imperial coronation, Rome, 
whiifii had been delivered by the sword, was subject, as his 
own, to the sceptre of Charlemagne. The people swore al- 
legianee to his person and family? in his name money was 
coined and justice "^s administered ; and the election of the 
popes was examined and confirmed by his authority. Except 
an original and self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was 
not any prerogative remaining which the title of emperor 
could add to the patrician of Rome." 

In tlie authentic narrative of this reception, the liiber Pontificalis observes — • 
** Obviam illi ejns sanctitaa diiigens venerabiles [venerandas] cruces, id est signa ; 
aicut mos est ad exarchutn, aut patxnciutn suscipiendam, eum cum ingen ti hbnore 
, Buscipi fecit ” (tom. iii. pars i. p. 185). 

Faulns Diaconus, who wrote before the emj?ire of Gbarlemagne, describes 
Home as his subject city — <‘Vestrfl8 civitates” (ad Pompeium Pestnna), “ suis 
addidit sceptris ” (I>e Metensis Ecclesim Episcopis). Some Garlovingian medals, 
struck at Borne, have engaged Le Blanc to write an elaborate, thot^ partial, dia- 
V._9 
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The gratitude of the Carlovingians was adequate to these 
obligations, and their names ai’e consecrated as the saviors 
DonaUonBof benefactors of the Roman Church. Her an- 
ch^em^e dent patrimony of farms and houses was trans- 
to the popes, formed by their bounty into the temporal domin- 
ion of cities and provinces ; and the donation of the Exar- 
chate was the first-fruits of the conquests of Pepin Astol- 
phus, with a sigh, relinquished his prey; the keys and the 
hostages of the principal cities were delivered to the French 
ambassador ; and, in his master’s name, he presented them be- 
fore the tomb of St. Peter. The ample measure of the Ex- 
archate" might comprise all the provinces of Italy which had 
obeyed the emperor and his vicegerent; but its strict and 
proper limits were included in the territories of Ravenna, Bo- 
logna, and Ferrara : its inseparable dependency was the Pen- 
tapolfe, which stretched along the Adriatic from Rimini to 
Ancona, and advanced into the midland country as far as the 
ridges of the Apennine- In this transaction the ambition 
and avarice of the popes has been severely condemned. Per- 
haps the humility of a Christian priest should have rejected 
an earthly kingdom, which it was not easy for him to govern 
without renouncing the virtues of his profession. Perhaps a 
faithful subject, or even a generous enemy, would have been 
less impatient to divide the spoils of the barbarian ; and if 
the emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit in his name the 
restitution of the Exarchate, I will not absolve the pope from 
the reproach of treachery and falsehood. But in the rigid 
interpretation of the laws, every one may accept, without in- 


sertation on. their anthority at Rome, both as patricians and emperors (Amster- 
dam, 1G92, in 4to). 

Moslieim (Institntion Hist. Eccles. p. 26B) weighs this donation with fair and 
prudence* The original act has never been produced; hut the Liber 
Poutidcalts represents (p. 1*71), and the Codex Oarolinus supposes, this ample gift* 
B0th are contemporaiy records; and the latter is the more authentic, since it has 
been preserved, not in the Papal, but the Imperial, library. 

^ Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow concessions, of interest and prej- 
udice, from which even Muratori (Antiqnitat. tom. i* p. 63-68) is not exempt, I 
have been guide^ in the limits of the Exarchate and Pentapolis, by the Bisserta^ 
tio ChorographlG^ IMBse Hedii w3Evi, tom^ x. p. ie0-180» 
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jury, whatever his benefactor can bestow without injustice. 
The Greek emperor had abdicated or forfeited his right to 
the Exarchate ; and the sword of Astolphns was broken by 
the stronger sword of the Oarlovingian. It was not in the 
cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had exposed his person and 
army in a double expedition beyond the Alps : he possessed, 
and might lawfully alienate, his conquests : and to the impor- 
tunities of the Greeks he piously replied that no human con- 
sideration should tempt him to resume the gift which he had 
conferred on the Roman pontiff for the remission of his sins 
and the salvation of his soul. The splendid donation was 
granted in supreme and absolute dominion, and the world be- 
held for the first time a Christian bishop invested with the 
prerogatives of a temporal prince- — the choice of magistrates, 
the exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, and the wealth 
of the palace of Ravenna. In the dissolution of the Lombard 
kingdom the inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleto** sought a 
refuge from the storm, shaved their heads after the Roman 
fashion, declared themselves the servants and subjects of St. 
Peter, and completed, by this voluntary surrender, the pres- 
ent circle of the ecclesiastical state. That mysterious circle 
was enlarged to an indefinite extent by the verbal or written 
donation of Charlemagne," who, in the first transports of his 
victory, despoiled himself and the Greek emperor of the cit- 
ies and islands which had fonnerly b^n annexed to the Ex- 
archate* But in the cooler moments of absence and leflec- 
tion he viewed with an eye of jealousy and envy the recent 
greatness of his ecclesiastical ally. The execution of his own 


‘‘ Spoletini deprecati sunt, ut eos in serritio B. Petri reciperet et more Ro- 
man ovum tonsurari faceret ” (Anastasias, p. 185). Yet it may be a question wheth- 
er they gave their own persons or their country. 

The policy and donations of Charlemagne are carefully examined hy St. 
Marc (Abr^g^, tom. i. p. 390-408), who has well studied the Codex Carolinus. 
I believe, with him, that they were only verbal. The most ancient act of dona- 
tion that pretends to be extant is that of the Emperor Lewis the Pious (Sigonius, 
De Regno Italics, 1. iv. Opem, tom, ii. p. 207-270). Its authenticity, or at least 
it-8 integrity, are much questioned (Pagi, A,r>. 817, No. 7, etc. ; Muratori, Annali, 
torn. vi. p. 482, etc. ; Lissertat. Chorographica, p. 33, 34); hut I see no reasona" 
ble objection to these princes so freely disposing of what was not their own. 
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and his father’s promises -was respectfully eluded : the king 
of the Franks and Lombards asserted the inalienable rights 
of the empire ; and, in his life and death, Ravenna,*® as well 
as Rome, was numbered in the list of his metropolitan cities. 
The sovereignty of the Exarchate melted away in the hands 
of the popes ; they found in the archbishops of Ravenna a 
dangerous and domestic rival:®’ the nobles and people dis- 
dained the yoke of a priest ; and in the disorders of the times 
they could only retain the memory of an ancient claim, which, 
in a more prosperous age, they have revived and I’ealized. 

Fraud is tlie resource of weakness and cunning; and the 
strong, though ignorant, barbarian was often entangled in the 
Forgery of net of sacerdotal policy. The "Vatican and Lateran 
ton of Con- "Were an arsenal and manufacture which, according 
standne. ^2^0 occEsion, have produced or concealed a va- 

rious collection of false or genuine, of corrupt or suspicious 
acts, as they tended to promote the interest of the Roman 
Church. Before the end of the eighth century some apostol- 
ical scribe, perhaps the notorious Isidore, composed the decre- 
tals and the donation of Constantine, the two magic pillars 
of the spiritual and temporal monarchy of the popes. This 
memorable donation was introduced to the world by an epis- 
tle of Adrian the First, who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate 
the liberality and revive the name of the great Constantine.*® 
According to the legend, the first of the Christian emper 
ors was healed of the leprosy, and purified in the waters of 

Charlemagne solicited and obtained from the proprietor, Adrian L, the mo- 
saics of the palace of Ravenna, for the decoration of Aix-la-Chapelle (Cod/Caro- 
lin. epist. 67, p. 223). 

The popes often complain of the usurpations of Teo of Ravenna (Codex. 
Cai’olin. epist. 51, 52, 63, p. 200-206). ^ Si corpus St. Andress gerinani St. Petri 

hie humasset, nequaquam nos Romani pontifices sic subjugassent (Agnellus, Ti- 
ber Pcmtific^is, in Scriptores Rerum Ital. tom. ii, pars. i. p. 107). 

P “ (QQi^gtantino magno, per ejus largitatem S. R. Ecclesia elevata at 

exaltata est^et potestatem in his Heeperiss partibus largiri dignatus est. *•*«*•* Quia 
ec(^ Cbnstantinus his temporibus,” etCy (Codex Carolin. epist. 40, in tom. 
iiLpartiii p, 49|). Pagi(Critica, a.d. 324, No^ 16) ascribes them to an impostot 
of the the name of St, Isidore : his humble title of 

i?eeca4<jr but aptly, turned mto Mercator ; his merchandise was in 

deed prodtabJ% |ahd ia shb^ of paper were sold for much wealth and power.* 
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baptism, by St. Silvester, the Roman bishop ; and never was 
physician more gloriously recompensed. His royal proselyte 
withdrew from the seat and patrimony of St. Peter; declared 
his resolution of founding a new capital in the East; and re- 
signed to the popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of 
Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the West.™ This fiction 
was productive of the most beneficial effects. The Greek 
princes were convicted of the guilt of usurpation; and the 
revolt of Gregory was the claim of his lawful inheritance. 
The popes were delivered from their debt of gratitude ; and 
the nominal gifts of the Carlovingians were no more than 
the just and irrevocable restitution of a scanty portion of the 
ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome no longer de- 
pended on the choice of a fickle people ; and the suceessore 
of St. Peter and Constantine were invested with the purple 
and prerogatives of the Caesars. So deep was the ignorance 
and credtility of the times that the most absurd of fables was 
received with equal reverence in Greece and in France, and is 
still enrolled among the decrees of the canon law.’" The em- 
perors and the Romans were incapable of discerning a forg- 
ery that subverted their rights and freedom; and the only 
opposition proceeded from a Sabine monastery, which in the 
beginning of the twelfth century disputed the truth and va- 
lidity of the donation of Constantine.” In the revival of let- 

jib, G]P«c. :tbi4, vi* p. 4-^7) 

of this Act, in Gre^ and I/atin. The which ITalla i?ecites and 

refutes appears to be tahon aitb^r f|fQ{n;»ti^eiSpuriQus of 01rester or from 
Gratian’s Decree, to which, according to and other%it|ias he^ sui^ireptitions- 
ly tacked. r 

In the year 1059 it was believed (was it beUeved ?) by Fope IX., Cardi- 
nal Peter Damian us, etc. Muratoii places (AnnaH d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 23, 24) the 
fictitious donations of Lewis the Pious, the Othos, etc., De Donatione Constantini. 
See a Dissertation of Natalis Alexander, seculum iv. dks. 26, p. 335^50. 

See a large account of the controversy (a.b. 1106), which arose from a pri- 
vate lawsuit, in the Chronicon Parsense (Script. Perum Italicamm, tom. ii. pars ii 
p. 637, etc.), a copious extract from the archives of that Benedictine abbey. They 
were formerly accessible to curious foreigners (Le Blanc and Mabillon), and would 
have enriched the first volume of the Historia Monastics Italise of Quirini. But 
they are now imprisoned (Miiratori, Scriptores R. I. tom. ii. pars ii. p. 269) the 
timid policy of the court of Rome ; and the future cardinal yielded to the voice of 
authority and the whispers of ambition. (Quirini, Comment, pars ii. p. 123^136), 
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ters and liberty tbis fictitious deed was transpiei'ced by the 
pen of Laurentius Valla, the pen of an eloquent critic and a 
Koman patriot.” Hi a contemporaries of the fifteenth centu- 
ry were astonished at his sacrilegious boldness ; yet such is 
the silent and irresistible progress of reason, that before the 
end of the next age the fable was rejected by the contempt 
of historians” and poets,’* and the tacit or modest censnre of 
the advocates of the Roman Church.’'* The popes themselves 
have indulged a smile at the credulity of the vulgar;” but 
a false and obsolete title still sanctifies their reign ; and by 
the same fortune which has attended the decretals and the 
Sibylline oracles, the edifice has subsisted after the founda- 
tions have been undernained. 

"While the popes established in Italy their freedom and 
dominion, the images, the first cause of their revolt, were re- 
stored in the Eastern empire.” Under the reign of Oonstan- 

I have read in the collection of Schardiiis (De Potestate Imperiali Ecclesi- 
astica, p, 734-780) this animated discoai*se, which was composed by the authoi 
A.D. 1440, six years after the flight of Pope Eugenius rv. It is a most vehement 
party pamphlet; Valla justifies and animates the revolt of the Romans, and would 
even approve the use of a dagger against their sacerdotal tyrant. Such a critic 
might expect the persecution of the clergy ; yet he made his peace, and is buried 
in the Lateran (Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Vai^la; Vossius, De Historicis La- 
tinis, p. 580). 

See Guicciardini, a servant of the popes, in that long and valuable digression, 
which has resumed its place in the last edition, correctly published from the au- 
thor’s MS., and printed in four volumes in quarto, under the name of Eriburgo, 
1775 (Istoria dltalia, tom. i. p. 385-395). 

^ The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, among the things that were lost 
it|K»i earth (Orlando Purioso, xxxiv. 80). 

*‘Di vari fiori ad un gran monte passa, 

Ch’ ebbe gih buono odore, or puzza forte : 

Questo era il dono (se per5 dir lece) 

Che Costantino al bnon Silvestro fece.” 

Tet this incomparable poem has been approved by a bull of Leo X 
V*® See Baroniug, a.d. 324,No. 1X7-123; a.b. 1191, 51, etc. The cardinal 

wi^ies to suppose that Rome was offered by Constantine, and refused by Silvester. 
The act of donation he considers, strangely enough, as a forgery of the Greeks. 

^ ^‘Baranius n’en dit guferes centre ; encore en a-t-il trop dit, et Ton vouloit 
aana moi {Q^dimU du Perron)^ qui TempSchai, censurer cette partie de son his- 
toire. J’en tm jour avec le Pape, et il ne me rd^pondit autre chose *che 

volete ? i Canohici la tengono,’ il le disoit en riant ” (Perroniana, p. 77). 

The remaiiuBg history of images, from Irene to Theodora, is coUeeted fca 
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tins tli6 Fifth, th6 union of civil End. occlosiEsticEl powor hEd 
Eestoration Overthrown the tree, -without extirpsting the root, 
ihi slSrby of superstition. The idols, for such they were now 
lield, were secretly cherished by the order snd the 
*.D.T8o,etc. ggx jjjQgt prone to devotion ; End the fond ElliEnce 
of the monks snd femEles obtEined a final victory over the rea- 
son and authority of man. Leo the Fourth maintained with 
less rigor the religion of his father and grandfather ; but his 
wife, the fair and ambitious Irene, had imbibed the zeal of 
the Athenians, the heira of the idolatry, rather than the phi- 
losophy, of their ancestors. During the life of her husband 
these sentiments were inflamed by danger and dissimulation, 
and she could only labor to protect and promote some favor- 
ite monks whom she drew from their caverns and seated 
on the metropolitan thrones of the East. But as soon as she 
reigned in her own name and that of her son, Irene more 
riously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts; and the first 
step of her future persecution was a general edict for lib- 
erty of conscience. In the restoration of the monks a thou- 
sand images were exposed to the public veneration ; a thou- 
sand legends were invented of their sufferings and miracles. 
By the opportunities of death or removal the episcopal seats 
were judiciously filled ; the most eager competitors for earth- 
ly or celestial favor anticipated and flattered the judgment 
of their sovereign ; and the promotion of her seOTetary Tara- 
sius gave Irene the Patriarch of Gonstantinople and the com- 
mand of the Oriental Church. But the decrees of a general 
council could only be repealed' by a similar assembly the 

the Catholics by Baronins and Pagi (a.©. 780-840), Natalis Alexander (Hist. 
N. T. seculum viii. ; Panoplia advcrsns Hsereticos, p. 118-178), and Dupin (Bi- 
blioth. Ecdes. tom. ri. p. 136-154); for the Protestants, by Spanheim (Hist. Imag. 
p. 305-639), Basnage (Hist, de I’Eglise, tom. i. p. 556-572 ; tom. ii. p. 1362-138i>), 
and Mosheim (Institiit. Hist. Eccles. secul. viii. et ix.). The Protestants, except 
Mosheim, are soured with controversy ; but the Catholics, except Dnpin, are in- 
flamed by the fury and superstition of the monks; and even Le Bean (Hist, da 
Bas Empire), a gentleman and a scholar, is infected by the odious contagion. 

See the Acts, in Greek and Latin, of the second Council of Nice, with a nnto. 
her of relative pieces, in the eighth volume of the Councils, p. 646—1600. A faith- 
ful version, with some critical notes, would provoke, in different readers, a sigh <nr 
a smile. 
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Iconoclasts whom she convened were bold in possession, and 
averse to debate ; and the feeble voice of the bishops was re- 
echoed by the more formidable clamor of the soldiers and 
people of Constantinople. The delay and intrigues of a 
Seventh gen- ye^-r, the Separation of the disaffected troops, and 
leoond the choice of lilice for a second orthodox synod, 
S nfrsT, Sept, removed these obstacles ; and the episcopal con- 
2 i- 6 ct. 23 . science was again, after the Greek fashion, in the 
hands of the prince. No more than eighteen days were al- 
lowed for the consummation of this important work : the 
Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, but as criminals or peni- 
tents : the scene was decorated by the legates of Pope Adrian 
and the Eastern patriarchs the decrees were framed by the 
President Tarasius, and ratified by the acclamations and sub- 
scriptions. of three hundred and fifty bishops. They unani- 
mously pronoimced that the worship of images is agreeable 
to Scripture and reason, to the fathers and councils of the 
Church : but they hesitate whether that worship be relative 
or direct ; whether the Godhead and the figure of Christ be 
entitled to the same mode of adoration. Of this second Ni- 
cene Council the acts are still extant ; a curious monument of 
superstition and ignorance, of falsehood and folly. I shall 
only notice the judgment of the bishops, on the comparative 
merit of image- worship and morality. A monk had con- 
cluded a truce with the demon of fornication, on condition 
of interrupting his daily prayers to a picture that hung in 
his cell. His scruples prompted him to consult the abbot. 
“ Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and his Mother in 
their holy images, it would be better for you,” replied the 
casuist, “ to enter every brothel and visit every prostitute in 
the city.”®® For the !^nor of orthodoxy, at least the ortho- 

‘I’N E<^e’s legates were casual messengers, two priests without any special 
ei^^^^<>n,,and who were disavowed on their return. Some vagabond monks 

pe^u^d^d by the Ca^hplics to r^reseat the Oriental patriarchs. This cuii- 
ons revealed by Theodoi-e S|;udites fEpist. i. 88, in Sirmond. 0pp. tom. 

warmest Icppoclasts of the 
/jp) ip Tp 9r4X€i ravrp yropvBXov $tc 6 firi 

§ Kpfmv tepd XptqrSv r,Jc 

(itag aijTov iv g These visits cpuld pot be mnoeent, since 
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doxy of the Homan Church, it is somewhat unfortunate that 
Final estab- two priuces who Convened the two councils of 
iJ^ges“by^ Nice are both stained vfith the blood of their sons. 
Theofer^^* The secoud of these assemblies was approved and 
a.d. 842 . rigorously executed by the despotism of Irene,, and 
she refused her adversaries the toleration which at first she 
had granted to her friends. During the five succeeding 
reigns, a period of thirty-eight years, the contest was main- 
tained with unabated rage and various success between the 
worshippers and the breakers of the images ; but I am not 
inclined to pursue with minute diligence the repetition of the 
same events. Kicephorus allowed a general liberty of speech 
and practice ; and the only virtue of his reign is accused by 
the monks as the cause of his temporal and eternal perdition. 
Superetition and weakness formed the character of Michael 
the First, but the saints and images were incapable of sup- 
porting their votary on the throne. In the purple, Leo the 
Fifth asserted the name and religion of an Armenian ; and 
the idols, with their seditious adherents, were condemned to a 
second exile. Their applause would have sanctified the mur- 
der of an impious tyrant, but his assassin and successor, the 
second Michael, was tainted from his birth with the Phrygian 
heresies: he attempted to mediate between the contending 
parties; a.nd the intractable spirit of the Catholics insensibly 
east him into the opposite scale. His moderation was guard- 
ed by timidity ; but his son Theophilus, alike ignorant of fear 
and pity, was the last and most cruel of the Iconoclasts. The 
enthusiasm of the times ran strongly against them ; and the 
emperors, who stemmed the torrent, were exasperated and 
punished by the public hatred. After tlie death of Theophi- 
lus the fin al victory of the images was achieved by a second 
female, his widow Theodora, whom he left the guardian of 
the empire. Her measures were bold and decisive. The fic- 
tion of a tardy repentance absolved the fame and the soul of 
her deceased husband ; the sentence of the Iconoclast patri- 
arch was commuted from the loss of his eyes to a whipping 

fiiov ■TTOpvsiae (the demon of fornication) hroXifiu Si aSrSv * Iv dv 4>6 
iTfeKstpo etc. Actio iv. p. 901 ; Actio v. p. lOSl* 
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of two hundred lashes: the bishops trembled, the monks 
shouted, and the festival of orthodoxy preserves the annual 
memory of the triumph of the images- A single question 
yet remained, whether they are endowed with any proper and 
inherent sanctity ; it was agitated by the Greeks of the elev- 
enth century and as this opinion has the strongest recom- 
mendation of absurdity, I am surprised that it was not more 
explicitly decided in the affirmative. In the "West, Pope 
Adrian the First accepted and announced the decrees of the 
Hicene assembly, which is now revered by the Catholics as 
tlie seventh in rank of the general councils. Pome and Italy 
were docile to the voice of their father ; but the greatest part 
Keinctance Latin Christians were far behind in the race 

ofthe^auis of superstition. The churches of France, Ger- 
m^e. many, England, and Spain steered a middle course 

^ ' ’ between the adoration and the destruction of im- 

ages, which they admitted into their temples, not as objects of 
worship, but as lively and useful memorials of faith and his- 
tory. An angry book of controversy was composed and pub- 
lished in the name of Charlemagne:*® under his authority a 
synod of three hundred bishops was assembled at Frankfort ;** 
they blamed the fury of the Iconoclasts, but they pronounced 
a more severe censure against the superstition of the Greeks, 
and the decrees of their pretended council, which was long 
despised by the barbarians of the "West.®* Among them the 


See an account of this controversy in the Alexias of Anna Comnena (1. v. 
p. 129 [edit. Par. ; c. 2, p. 229, edit. Bonn]) and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Bcoles* 
p. 371. 372), 

The Libri Carolini (Spanheim, p. 443-529), composed in the palace or winter- 
quarters of Charlemagne, at Worms, a.b, 790, and sent by Engebert to Pope 
Adrian L, who answered them by a “grandis et verbosa ^istola” (Concil. tom. 
viii. p. 1653). The Carolines propose 120 objections agmnst the Nicene synod, 
and such words as these are the flowers of their rhetoric : “ Dementiam •***»* ♦ priscsa 
C^nlilitatis obsoletum errorem *** argumenta insanissima et absurdissima ^ ^ ^ 
deiisibne dignas nsBiiias,*’ etc., etc. 

^ The assemblies of Charlemagne were politiciil as well as ecclesiastical* and 
the three hundred members (Nat, Alexander, sect, viii. p. 53) who sat and voted 
at Frankfort nanst include not only the bishops, but the abbots, and even the prin** 
laymen. 

“ Qui supra satnctissima patres nostri (episcopi et sacerdotes) (mmmo(M$ servi- 
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worship of images advanced with a silent and insensible prog- 
ress y but a large atonement is made for their hesitation and 
delay by the gross idolatry of the ages which precede the 
reformation, and of the countries, both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, which are still immersed in the gloom of superstition. 

It was after the hTicene synod, and under the reign of the 
pious Irene, that the popes consummated the separation of 
Jinai separa- Ko™© and Italy, by the translation of the empire 
^“osfrom to ^^he less orthodox Charlemagne. They were 
emp?re.’^®”‘ Compelled to choose between the rival nations : re- 
A.i>. TT 4 . 800 . ]igion was not the sole motive of their choice; and 
while they dissembled the failings of their friends, they be- 
held, with reluctance and suspicion, the Catholic virtues of 
their foes. The difference of language and manners had per- 
petuated the enmity of the two capitals ; and they were alien- 
ated from each other by the hostile opposition of seventy 
years. In that schism the Romans had tasted of freedom, 
and the popes of sovereignty: their submission would have 
exposed them to the revenge of a jealous tyrant; and the 
revolution of Italy had betrayed the impotence, as well as the 
tyranny, of the Byzantine court. The Greek emperora had 
restored the images, but they had not restored the Calabrian 
estates" and the Illyrian diocese," which the Iconoclasts had 
torn away from the successors of St. Peter ; and Pope Adrian 


dum et adorationem folagintiin renueibt^ conteinpseniDt, atque consendentes con- 
denanaveriint ” (Concil. to«j, ix. p, lt)|L f Oanon ii. Jfranckfard). A polemic mast 
be hard-hearted indeed who does not pity the of Barooins, Pa^ Alexander, 

Maimbourg, etc., to elude this nnlnckj senteaca 
^ Theophanes (p, 348 [tom. L p. 681, edit. Bonn]) specifies those of Sicily and 
Calabria, which yielded an annual rent of three talents and a half of gold (perhaps 
jETOOO sterling). Liutprand more pompously enumerates the patrimonies of the 
Boman Church in Greece, Judaea, Persia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Egypt, and 
liibya, which were detained by the injustice of the Greek emperor (Legat. ad Bi- 
cephorum, in Script. Berum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. p. 481). 

The great diocese of the Eastern lUyricum, with Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily 
(Thomassin, Discipline de TEgUse, tom. i. p. 145). By the confession of the Greeks, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople had detach^ from Borne the metropolitans 
of Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, Nicopolis, and Patrse (Luc. Holsten. Geograph. 
Sacra, p. 22) ; and his spiritual conquests extended to Naples and Amalfi (Giat^ 
none, Istoria CiTile di Napoli, tom. i- p. 517-624 ; Pagi, 730, No- 11), 
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threatens them with a sentence of excommunication unless 
they speedily abjure this practical heresy.®’' The Greeks 
were now orthodox ; but their religion might be tainted by 
the breath of the reigning monarch : the Franks were now 
contumacious ; but a discerning eye might discern their ap> 
preaching conversion, fx'om the use, to the adoration, of im- 
ages. The name of Charlemagne was stained by the polemic 
acrimony of his scribes ; but the conqueror himself conform- 
ed, with the temper of a statesman, to the various practice of 
France and Italy. In his four pilgrimages or visits to the 
Vatican he embraced the popes in the communion of friend- 
ship and piety ; knelt before the tomb, and consequently be- 
fore the image, of the apostle ; and joined, without scruple, in 
all the prayers and processions of the Roman liturgy. "Would 
prudence or gratitude allow the pontiffs to renounce their 
benefactor ? Had they a right to alienate his gift of the Ex- 
archate? Had they power to abolish his government of 
Rome ? The title of patrician was below the merit and great- 
ness of Charlemagne ; and it was only by reviving the West- 
ern empire that they could pay their obligations or secure 
their establishment. By this decisive measure they would 
finally eradicate the claims of the Greeks : from the debase- 
ment of a provincial town, the majesty of Rome would be re- 
stored ; the Latin Christians would be united, under a supremo 
head, in their ancient metropolis ; and the conquerors of the 
West would receive their crown from the successors of 8t. 
Peter. The Roman Church would acquire a zealous and re- 
spectable advocate ; and, under the shadow of the Oarlovin- 
gian power, the bishop might exercise, with honor and safe- 
ty, the government of the city.®® 


“ In hoc ostenditur, qtda ex nno capitulo ab errore reversis, in aliis duobui, 
in eodpm it the same ?) “ permaneant errore *•**•** de dioceai S, R. E. bou de 
patriinoi>iis iteruin increpantes commonemus, ut si ea rostituere noluerit hereticum 
euin htguemodi errore perseverantid decernemus ” (Epist. Hadrian. Papss ad 
Cftrolnm Magnum, in Conoil. tom. viii. p. 1698) ; to which he adds a reason most 
directly ^ppodite to his conduct, that he preferred the salvation of souls and rule 
of ftith to the g<»>ds of this 

S^ontanfei ednsiders the emperors as no more than the advocates of the 
Church (^oeatos et lisSmm s. B. E. See Duoange, Gloss* X»at* tom* i p. 
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Before tbe ruin of paganism in Home the competition for 
E wealthy bishopric had often been productive of tumult and 
Coronation bloodshed. The people were less numerous, but 
magne aa the times were more savage, the prize more impor- 
taut, and the chair of St. Peter was fiercely disputed 
tlie leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank 
i)ec. 25 . sovereign. The reign of Adrian the First™ sur- 

passes the measure of past or succeeding ages the walls of 
Home, the sacred patrimony, the ruin of the Lombards, and 
the friendship of Charlemagne, were the trophies of liis fame : 
he secretly edified the throne of his successors, and displayed 
in a narrow space the virtues of a great prince. His memory 
was revered; hut in the next election, a priest of the Lateran, 
Leo the Third, was preferred to the nephew and the favorite 
of Adrian, whom he had promoted to the first dignities of the 
Church. Their acquiescence or repentance disguised, above 
four years, the blackest intention of revenge, till the day of a 
procession, when a furious band of conspirators dispersed the 
unarmed multitude, and assaulted with blows and wounds the 
sacred person of the pope. But their enterprise on his life 
or liberty was disappointed, perhaps by their own confusion 
and remorse. Leo was left for dead on the ground : on his 
revival from the swoon, the effect of his loss of blood, he re- 
covered his speech and sight ; and this natural event was im- 
proved to the miraculous restoration of his eyes and tongue. 


His antagonist Muratori i^aees Itte pop^ to be no more than the exarcbs of the 
emperor. In the more e<|uitc^le viewr of Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Redes, p. 

265), they held Rome under the empire as the most honorable sp^ies of fief or 
benefice — ®*Premnntur nocteC€diginos&r' 

His merits and hopes are summed np in an epitaph of thirty-dght verses, of 
which Charlemagne declares himself the author {CouciL tom. viii. p. 520). 

Post pattern lacry mans Carolus hsBc carmina scripd. 

Tu mihi dulcis amor, te modo pUngo pater ♦ ♦ * 

Nomina jungo simul titulis, clarissime, nostra 
Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 

The poetty might he supplied by Alcuin ; hut the tears, the most ^^orions tnbntc^ 
can only belong to Charlemagne. 

Every nevr pope is admonished- — Sancte Pater, non videbis ahnos Pqtr^** 
twenty-five years. On the whole ^es the average is about eight jears^ sho^ 
hope for an ambidouB cardinaL 
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of which, he had heeu deprived, twice deprived, by the knife 
of the assassins.®* From his prison he escaped to the Vati- 
can ; the Duke of Spoleto hastened to his rescue, Charlemagne 
sympathized in his injury, and in his camp of Paderborn in 
Westphalia, accepted, or solicited, a visit from the Homan pon- 
tiff. Leo repassed the Alps with a commission of counts and 
bishops, the guards of his safety and the judges of his inno- 
cence ; and it was not without reluctance that the conqueror 
of the Saxons delayed till the ensuing year the personal dis- 
charge of this pious office. In his fourth and last pilgrimage 
he was received at Rome with the due honors of king and 
patrician : Leo was permitted to purge himself by oath of the 
crimes imputed to his charge : his enemies were silenced, and 
the sacrilegious attempt against his life was punished by 
the mild and insufficient penalty of exile. On the festival of 
Christmas, the last year of the eighth century, Charlemagne 
appeared in the Church of St. Peter ; and, to gratify the van- 
ity of Rome, he had exchanged the simple di*ess of his coun- 
try for the habit of a Patrician.®® After the celebration of 
the holy mysteries, Leo suddenly placed a precious crown on 
his head,®® and the dome resounded with the acclamations of 
the people, “ Long life and victory to Chai'les, the most pious 
Augustus, crowned by God the great and pacific emperor of 


The assurance of Anastasius (tom. iii. pars i. p. 197, 198) is supported by 
the credulity of some French annalists ; but E^jinhard, and other writers of the 
same age, are more natural and sincere, “TJnus ei oculus paulnlum est Isesus,” 
says John, the Deacon of Naples (Vit. Episcop* NapoL in Scriptores Muratori, 
tom, i* pars ii. p. 312). Theodolphus, a contemporary bishop of Orleans, observes 
with prudence (1. iii. carm, 3) ; 

“Reddira sunt? mirum est: mirum est auferre nequisse. 

Est tamen in dubio, hinc mirer an inde magis,’* 

Twice, at the request of Adrian and Deo, he appeared at Rome : Longft 
tanicd. et cblamyde amictus, et calceamentis quoque Romano more formatis.” 
Eginbard (c. xxiii. p. 109-118) d^cribes, like Suetonius, the simplicity of his 
dress, so popular in the nation, that, when Charles the Bald returned to France 
in % foreign habit, the patriotic dogs barked at the apostate (Gaillard, Vie de 
CB^tl€^mk|pae, totii;^ 

^ ’’ See (p. 109) and Eginbard (c. xxviii, p. 124-128), The unctloii 

li Thck:^hahe^ (p. 399 [tom, i. p. 738, edit. Bonn]), the oath by 

^^niuis (from and the pope’s adoration, “More antiqaorum 
printupum,’’ by the Annales Bertiniani (Script. Marator. tom, ii* pars p.r A@$^ 
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the Homans!” The head and "body of Charlemagne were 
consecrated by the royal unction: after the example of the 
Caesars, he was saluted or adored by the pontiff : his corona- 
tion oath represents a promise to maintain the faith and priv- 
ileges of the Church ; and the first-fruits were paid in his 
rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. In Ws fami l ia r 
conversation the emperor protested his ignorance of the in- 
tentions of Leo, which he would have disappointed by his ab- 
sence on that memorable day. But the preparations of the 
ceremony must have disclosed the secret ; and the journey of 
Charlemagne reveals his knowledge and expectation : he had 
acknowledged that the imperial title was the object of his 
ambition, and a Eoman synod had pronounced that it was 
the only adequate reward of his merit and services.** 

The appellation of ffreat has been often bestowed, and 
sometimes deserved, but CHAULEaiAGKE is the only prince in 
Kei n and favor the title has been indissolubly blended 

charocte^ with the name. That name, with the addition of 
inserted in the Homan calendar; and the 
saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned with the praises 
of the historians and philosophers of an enlightened age.** 
His Teal merit is doubtless enhanced by the barbarism of the 
nation and the times from which he emerged: but the 
jpcereni magnitude of an object is likewise enlarged by an 
unequal comparison; and the ruins of Palmyra derive a cas- 
ual splendor from the nakedness of the surrounding desert. 

^ Tlus great event of the tran^laon T^tomtioti of the empire is related and 
discussed by Hatali$ Alexander (sectd, ix. dissert, i. p. 390-3^7), Pagi (tom. nL 
p, 4X8)/Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. vi. p. 339^52), Sigonius (De Kegno Ita- 
liflBy I, iv, 0pp. tom. ii. p. 247-251), Spanbeim (De fict& Translatione Imperii), Gi- 
annone (tom. i. p. 395-405), St. Marc (Abi'egd Chronologique, tom, i p, 433-450), 
Gaillard (Hist, de Charlemagne, tom. ii- p. 386-446), Almost all these moderns 
have some religious or national bias. 

By Mably (Observations sur THistoire de France), Voltaire (Histoire Grd^ 
neralc), Roberhsow (Histoiy of Charles V.), and Montesquieu (Esprit d^ 

L xxxi. c. 18), In the year 1782 M. Gaillard published his Histoire de Charle- 
magne (in 4 vols* in 12 mo), which I have freely and profitably used. The au- 
thor is a man of sense and humanity, and bis work is labored with indnstiy and 
elegance. But I have Hkewise examined the original monuments of the rdjpW 
ef Pepin and Charlemagne, in the dfth volume of the Historians of Franca 
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Without injustice to his fame, I may discern some blemishes 
in the sanctity and greatness of the restorer of the Western 
empire. Of his moral virtues, chastity is not the most con- 
spicuous but the public happiness could not be materially 
injured by his nine wives or concubines, the various indul- 
gence of meaner or more transient amours, the multitude of 
his bastards whom he bestowed on the Church, and the long 
celibacy and licentious manners of his daughters,®’’ whom the 
father was suspected of loving with too fond a passion.®' I 
shall be scarcely permitted to accuse the ambition of a con- 
queror ; but in a day of equal retribution, the sons of his 
brother Oarloman, the Merovingian princes of Aquitain, and 
the four thousand five hundred Saxons who were beheaded 
on the same spot, would have something to allege against the 
justice and humanity of Charlemagne. His treatment of the 
vanquished Saxons'® was an abuse of the right of conquest ; 
his laws were not less sanguinary than his arms, and, in the 
discussion of his motives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry 
must be imputed to temper. The sedentary reader is amazed 
by his incessant activity of mind and body ; and his subjects 
and enemies were not less astonished at his sudden presence 
at the moment when they believed him at the most distant 
extremity of the empire; neither peace nor war, nor summer 

»* The vision of Weltin, composed by a monk deven years after the death of 
CHarletn^lpie, shows him in purgatoiy, with ii vulture, who is perpetually gnawing 
the guilty member, while the rest of his body, the emblem of his virtues, is sound 
and perfect (see Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 317-360)- 

The raarriago of Eginhard with Imma, daughter of Charlemagne, is, in my 
opinion, sufficiently refuted by the probrum Bxidisu^icio that sullied these fair dam- 
sels, without excepting bis own wife (c. xix. p. 08-100, cum Notis Sohmincke). 
The husband must have been too strong for the historian* 

Besides the massacres and transmigrations, the pain of death was pronounced 
agatot the folb crhnes : 1* The reffii^ of The false pretence 

of baptism. 8. A relapse to idolatry. 4* The marder of a priest or bishop. 6* . 

6- Bating meat in Bentj Bat every oripae might be expiated 
tom- ii- P* j and the Christian Saxons 

and, eq^uals of the Branks (Struv. Corpus Hist, Germanicie^ 

^;ThisJ Hallatn justly observes, ‘‘seems to have brigi- 

In a 'of l^hatd’’ Mallam’s Middle AaesM vol 4 



ROLAND, PAIvA DIN OF CHARLEMANGE, Page 145 
calls for succor at the battle of Roncesvalles 
Gibbon’s Rome, Vol. V. Painting.by Ivouis Guesnet 
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aor winter, were a season of repose; and onr fancy cannot 
easily reconcile the annals of his reign with the geography 
of his expeditions.^ But this activity was a national, rather 
than a personal virtue : the vagrant life of a Frank was spent 
in the chase, in pilgrimage, in military adventures; and the 
journeys of Charlemagne were distinguished only by a more 
numerous train and a more important purpose. His military 
renown must be tried by the scrutiny of his troops, his ene- 
mies, and his actions. Alexander conquered with the arms 
of Philip, but the tuoo heroes who preceded Charlemagne be- 
queathed him their name, their examples, and the companions 
of their victories. At the head of his veteran and superior 
armies he oppressed the savage or degenerate nations, who 
were incapable of confederating for their common safety; 
nor did he ever encounter an equal antagonist in numbere, in 
discipline, or in arms. The science of war has been lost and 
revived with the arts of peace ; but his campaigns are not il- 
lustrated by any siege or battle of singular difficulty and suc- 
cess ; and he might behold with envy the Saracen trophies of 
his grandfather. After his Spanish expedition his rear-guard 
was defeated in the Pyrenean mountains ; and the soldiers, 
whose situation was irretrievable, and whose valor was use- 
less, might accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill or 
caution of their general.” I touch with reverence the laws 
of pharlenaagne, so highly applauded by a respectable judge. 

In this notion the £unaas BntlaBd, Boland, Orlando, was slain : Cum Com* 
pluribas aliis.” See the truth in Einhard (c. 9, p. 51^ and the feble in an 
ingenious Supplement of M. Gaillard iC^m. iii p. 474). Tihe Spaniards are too 
proud of a viotoiy which history ascribes to the Gascons,^ and romance to the 
Saracens. 

• M. Guizot (Cours d’Histoire Modeme, p. 270, 273) has compiled the follow- 
ing statement of Charlemagne’s military campai^s ; 

1 against the Aquitanians. 1 against the Bavaiians. 

18 “ the Saxons* 4 “ the Slares beyond the Elbe. 

& the Xombards. 5 the Saracens in Italy. 

7, ihiq J^abs in Spain. 8 ** the Danes.. 

1 ^ 2 “ the Greeks. 

4 * V ' the Avars: ' 

2 “ ^ the^Bretohs. i^ totrf*^-M* 

^ ^ In faot. It was a sudden onset of the Gascons,, assisted by the Basque mooa^ 
taineers, and, possibif a few BavaiTese-“^M. 
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They compose not a system, but a series, of occasional and 
minute edicts, for the correction of abuses, the reformation of 
mannei'S, the economy of his farms, the care of his poultry, 
and even the sale of his eggs. He wished to improve the 
laws and the character of the Franks ; and his attempts, how- 
ever feeble and imperfect, are deserving of praise : the invet- 
erate evils of the times were suspended or mollified by his 
government;’™ but in his institutions I can seldom discover 
the general views and the immortal spirit of a legislatoi', who 
survives himself for the benefit of posterity. The union and 
stability of his empii-e depended on the life of a single man : 
he imitated the dangerous practice of dividing his kingdoms 
among his sons; and, after his numerous diets, the whole 
constitution was left to fiuetuate between the disorders of an- 
archy and despotism. His esteem for the piety and knowl- 
edge of the clergy tempted him to intrust that aspiring order 
with temporal dominion and civil jurisdiction ; and his son 
Lewis, when he was stripped and degraded by the bishops, 
might accuse, in some measure, the imprudence of his father. 
His laws enforced the imposition of tithes, becsiuse the de- 
mons had proclaimed in the air that the default of payment 
had been the cause of the last scarcity.™’ The literary merits 
of Charlemagne are attested by the foundation of schools, the 
introduction of arts, the works which were published in his 
name, and his familiar connection with the subjects and stran- 
gers whom he invited to his court to educate both the prince 
and people. His own studies were tardy, laborious, and im- 
perfect ; if he spoke Latin and understood G-reek, he derived 
the rudiments of knowledge from conversation, rather than 
from books ; and, in his mature age, the emperor strove to ao- 

*00 - Yet Schoiidt, from the best authorities, represents the interior disorders and 
expression of his reign (Hist, des AUemands, tom. iL p. 45-49). 

m Omnis homo ex sad. propidetate legitimam decimam ad ecclesiam conferat* 
Experimento enim didicimus^ in anno, quo ilia vallda fames irrepsit, ebuUire va- 
cuas annonas h daamonibus d^voratas, et voces exprobrationis auditas/* Such is 
the decree and assertion of tile great Council of Frankfort (Canon xxv. tom. 
p. 105 )l Both Selden (Hist, of 'Tithes ; Works, voL iii. part ii, p. 1146) and 
(S^prit-^ ch. 12) represent Charlemagne as tire* drst 

Sueh obli£ations bare country gent^l^eh tolde mddamY j 
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(]uire the practice of writing, whicli every peasant now learns 
in his infancy.”® The grammar and logic, the music and as- 
tronomy, of the times were only cultivated as the handmaids 
of superstition ; but the curiosity of the human mind must 
ultimately tend to its improvement, and the encouragement 
of learning reflects the purest and most pleasing lustre on the 
character of Charlemagne.”® The dignity of his person,”* the 
length of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, the vigor of 
his government, and the reverence of distant nations, distin- 
guish him from the royal crowd ; and Europe dates a new era 
from his restoration of the "Western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title,”® and some of 
the fairest kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or con- 
quest of a prince who reigned at the same time in France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and Hungary.”* I. The Roman prov- 

lofl Einhard (c. 25, p- 119) clearly aflSrms, “Tentabat et scribere * * * sed pa- 
rum prospere successit labor prseposterus et sero inchoatas.” The modems bav^e 
perverted and corrected this obvious meaning, and the title of M. Gaillard's Dis- 
sertation (tom. iii. p. 247-260) betrays his partiality.^ 

103 Gaillard, tom. iii. p, 138-176, and Schmidt, tom, ii. p. 121-129. 

*04 M. Gaillard (tom. iiL p. 372) fixes the true stature of Charlemagne (see a 
Dissertation of Marquard Freher ad calcem Egiuhard. p. 220, etc.) at five feet 
nine inches of French, about six feet one inch and a foui-th English, measure. 
The romance-writers have increased it to eight feet, and the giant was endoweid 
with matchless strength and appetite ; at a single stroke of his good sword 
euse^ he cut asunder a horseman and his horse ; at a single repast, he devomed a 
goose, two fowls, a quarter of mutton, etc. 

*08 See the concise, but correct and origmal, work of D’i^vilie fEtats formds 
en Europe aprfes la Chute de Bbtualn ObCidMt, 1771, in 4to), 

w^hosemap includes the empire of Charlemagne; the different parts are ^lustrated 
— by Valesius (N*otitia Galliarum) for Franqe, Beretti (Disserta^o Chorograpbica) 
for Italy, De Marca (Marca Hispanica) for Spain. For the middle geography of 
Germany I confess myself poor and destitute. 

*08 After a brief relation of his wars and conquests (Vit Carol c. 5-14), Egin- 
bard recapitulates, in a few words (c. 15), the countries subject to bis empire. 
Struvius (Corpus Hist. German, p. 118-149) has inserted in his Hotes the texts 
of the old Chronicles. ■ ■ 

» This point has been contested ; but Kr. Hallam and Monsieur Sismondi cmv 
cur with Gibbon, me Middle Ages, vol. iii, p. ^7, 1 0th edit. ; Histoire des Fraur 
9 ais, toiOf ii- P- SIS. The sensible observations of the latter are quoted in the 
Quarterly ReVieW, vol S:lviii. p. 451. Fleury, ! may add, quotes from MabiUbii 
a remarkable evidence that CharlemagUe “ had a mark to himself, like an honest 
plain-dealing man.” 
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inee of Gaul had been transformed into the name and mon- 
Bxtent of of Feanoe : but, in the decay of the Mero- 

vingian line, its limits were contracted by the inde- 
pendence of the Britons and the revolt of AgyMoAn. 
Charlemagne pursued and confined the Britons on the shores 
of the ocean ; and that ferocious ti’ibe, whose origin and lan- 
guage are so different from the French, was chastised by the 
imposition of tribute, hostages, and peace. After a long and 
evasive contest, the rebellion of the duhes of Aquitain was 
punished by the forfeiture of their province, their liberty, and 
their lives. Harsh and rigorous would have been such treat- 
ment of ambitious governors, who had too faithfully copied 
the mayors of the palace. But a recent discovery’" has 
proved that these unhappy princes were the last and lawful 
heirs of the blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, 
from the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian house. 
Their ancient kingdom was reduced to the duchy of Gas- 
cogne, to the counties of Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot 
of the Pyrenees : their race was propagated till the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and, after surviving their Oarlovin- 
gian tyrants, they were reserved to feel the injustice or the 
favors of a third dynasty. By the reunion of Aquitain, 
France was enlarged to its present boundaries, with the addi- 
tions of the Netherlands and Spain, as far as the 
Rhine. II. The Saracens had been expelled from 
France by the grandfather and father of Charlemagne ; but 
they still possessed the greatest part of Spain, from the rock 
of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. Amidst their civil divisions, 
an Arabian emir of Saragossa implored his protection in the 
Diet of Paderbom. Charlemagne , undertook the expedition, 
rtestored :the;einir,;and,V(rithoat distinotion of faith, impartially 
r^ktance of the Christians, and rewarded the 


Spaint 


lOT Qf a charter gi-anted to the naonasterj of Alaon (a.b. 845) by Charles the 
Bay> wbkb deduces this royal pedigree. I dodbt whether some subsequent links 
of the ninth and tenth centuries are equally firm ; yet the whole is approved and 
defended by M. Gaillard (torn. !i. p. 60-81, 203-r206), who affirms that tl>e 
of^Mont^quioq (npt of the President de Montesquieu) is descjend^^ im the % 
male line, fh>in Ciotaire and Clovis — an innocent pretension! 
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obedience and service of the Mahometans. In his absence 
he instituted the Danish mo/rch^'‘’' which extended from the 
Pyrenees to the river Ebro : Barcelona was the residence of 
the French governor ; he possessed the counties of BousiUon 
and Catalonia^ and the infant kingdoms of JSFmarre and Ar-^ 
ragon were subject to his jurisdiction. HE. As king of the 
Lombards and patrician of Eome, he reigned over the great- 
itaiy Italy,”® a tract of a thousand miles from 

the Alps to the borders of Calabria. The duchy 
of Bm&ventum, a Lombard fief, had spread, at the expense of 
the Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Naples. But Arre- 
chis, the reigning duke, refused to be included in the slavery 
of his country, assumed the independent title of prince, and 
opposed his sword to the Carlo vingian monarchy. His de- 
fence was firm, his submission was not ingloidous, and the em 
peror was content with an easy tribute, the demolition of his 
fortresses, and the acknowledgment, on his coins, of a supreme 
lord. The artful flattery of his son Grimoald added the ap- 
pellation of father, but he asserted his dignity with prudence, 
and Bene ven turn insensibly escaped from the French yoke.”* 

Germany tmited GER- 

MANY under the same sceptre. The name oi Ori- 
ental France is preserved in the circle of Fremconia / and 
the people of JSesse and Thwrmgia were recently incoi^po- 
rated with the victors by the conformity of religion and gov- 
ernment. The Alemarniii so formidable to the Romans, were 
the faithful vassals and confederates -of the Franks, and their 
country was inscribed within the modem limits of AlmoCy 
^abia, and Switzerland. The BamairicmSy with a similar in- 
dulgence of their laws and manner^ were less patient of a 
master: the repeated treasons of Tdsillo justifi«i the aboli- 

108 Th^ governors or counts of the Spanish march revolted from Charles the 
Simple about the year 900; and a poor pittance, the Rousillon, has been recov- 
ered in ]lr€|l^ by the kings of France (Longnerue, Description de la France, tom. L 
p. 220-222). Tet the Eousillon contains 188,900 subjects, and annually pays 
2, 600,000 livres (If^er, Administmtibn des Finances, tom. i. p. 278, 279) ; mom 
people, perhaps, and dpnhtless more money, tfea-h the march of Charlemagne. 

Schmidt, Aflemapdsi tom. ih p. 200, etc. 

no Giannohe, tom* h ^ ^7$,, and the Annals of MuratorL 
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tion. of their hereditary dukes, and their power was shared 
among the counts who judged and guarded that important 
frontier. But the north of Germany, from the Rhine and 
beyond, the Elbe, was still hostile and pagan ; nor was it till 
after a war of thirty-three years that the Saxons bowed under 
the yoke of Christ and of Charlemagne. The idols and their 
votaries were extirpated ; the foundation of eight bishoprics 
— of Munster, Osnaburg, Paderborn, and Minden ; of Bremen, 
Verden, Hildesheim, and Halberstadt — define, on either side 
of the "Weser, the bounds of ancient Saxony: these episcopal 
seats were the fii’st schools and cities of that savage land, and 
the religion and humanity of the children atoned, in some de- 
gree, for the massacre of the parents. Beyond the Elbe, the 
/Siam, or Sclavonians, of similar manners and various denomi- 
nations, overspi’ead the modern dominions of Pi-ussia, Poland, 
and Bohemia, and some transient marks of obedience have 
tempted the French historian to extend the empire to the 
Baltic and the Vistula. The conquest or conversion of those 
Hungary Countries is of a more recent age, but the first union 
of JBoJiemia with, the Germanic body may be justly 
ascribed to the arms of Charlemagne, V. He retaliated on 
the Avars, or Huns of Pannonia, the same calamities which 
they had inflicted on the nations. Their rings, the wooden 
fortifications which encircled their districts and villages, were 
broken down by the triple effort of a French army that was 
poured into their country by land and water, through the 
Carpathian mountains and along the plain of the Danube. 
After a bloody conflict of eight years, the loss of some French 
generals was avenged by the slaughter of the most noble 
Huns : the relics of the nation submitted : the royal residence 
of the chagan was left desolate and unknown ; and the troas- 
uEf% the rapine of two hundred and fifty years, enriched the 
vietprious troops^ or decoratpd, the churches, of Italy and 
GauL"* After the redaction of Pannonia, the empire of 


ni Quot praelia in eo gesta ! quantum sanguinis eflfusum sit I Testatm* vacua 
omni habitatione Pannonia, et locus in quo I'egia Oagani fait itd ^eisertus, ut ne 
vestigium quidem bumansB habitationis apparent. Tota lu hoc beilo 
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Charlemagne was bounded only by the conflux of the Dan* 
ube "With the Theiss and the Save : the provinces of Istria^ 
Jjiburnia, and Dalmatia were an easy though unprofitable ac- 
cession ; and it was an effect of his moderation that he left 
the maritime cities under the real or nominal sovereignty of 
the Gri'eeks. But these distant possessions added more to the 
reputation than to the power of the Latin emperor ; nor did 
he risk any ecclesiastical foundations to reclaim the barba- 
rians from their vagrant life and idolatrous worship. Some 
canals of communication between the rivers, the Sa6ne and 
the Meuse, the Rhine and the Danube, were faintly attempt- 
ed.”® Their execution would have vivified the empire; and 
more cost and labor were often wasted in the structure of a 
cathedral.® 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical picture, it 
will be seen that the empire of the Franks extended, between 
, . east and west, from the Ebro to the Elbe orTistu- 
horn md la ; between the north and south, from the duchy 
of Beneventum to the river Eyder, the perpetual 
boundarj’^ of Germany and Denmark. The personal and po- 
litical importance of Charlemagne was magnified by the dis- 
tress and division of the rest of Europe. The islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland were disputed by a crowd of princes of 
Saxon or Scottish origin ; and, after the loss of Spain, the 
Christian and Gothic kingdom of Alphonso the Chaste was 
confined to the narrow range of the Asturian mountains. 
These petty sovereigns revered the power or virtue of the 
Carlovingian monarch, implored; theJ honor and support of his 


iiobilitas perjit, tota gloiia decidit, omnis pecunia et congesti ex longo tempore 
thesauri direpti svmt.” Eginhard, c. 13. 

The junction of the Bhine and Danube was undertaken only for the sei*vk:e 
of the Pannonian war (Gaillard,Vie de Charlemagne, tom. ii. p. 312-315), The 
uanal, which would have been only two leagues in length, and of which some traces 
are still extant in Swabia, was interrupted by excessive rains, militaiy avocations, 
and superstitious fears (Scbsepflin, Hist, de rAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xviiL 
; Moiiminik fluvioram, etc., jungendoruiii, p. 50-62). 

» I should doubt this in the lithe of Charlemagne, even if the term ** expeaded * 
were substituted for “ wasted. ”—M. 
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alliance, and styled him their common parent, the sole and 
supreme Emperor of the West."* He maintained a more 
equal intercourse with the Caliph Harun al Rashid,”* whose 
dominion stretched from Africa to India, and accepted from 
his ambassadors a tent, a water -clock, an elephant, and the 
keys of the Holy Sepulchre. It is not easy to conceive the 
private friendship of a Frank and an Arab, who were stran- 
gers to each other’s person, and language, and religion : but 
their public correspondence was founded on vanity, and their 
remote situation left no room for a competition of interest. 
Two thirds of the Western empire of Rome were subject to 
Charlemagne, and the deficiency was amply supplied by his 
command of the inaccessible or invincible nations of Ger- 
many. But in the choice of his enemies* wp may be reason- 
ably surprised that he so often preferred the poverty of the 
north to the riches of the south. The three-and-thirty cam- 
paigns laboriously consumed in the woods and morasses of 
Germany would have sufficed to assert the amplitude of his 
title by the expulsion of the Greeks from Italy and the Sar- 
acens from Spain. The weakness of the Greeks would have 
insured an easy victory: and the holy crusade against the 
Saracens would have been prompted by glory and revenge, 
and loudly justified by religion and policy. Perhaps, in his 
expeditions beyond the Rhine and the Elbe, he aspired to 
save his monarchy from the fate of the Roman empire, to dis- 


See Eginhard, c, 16 j and Gaillard, tom, ii. p. 361-885, who mentions, with 
a loose reference, the intercourse of Charlemagne and Egbert, the emperor's gift 
of his own sword, and the modest answer of his Saxon disciple. The anecdote, 
if genuine, would have adorned our English histories. 

The correspondence is mentioned only in the Erench annuls, and the Oii- 
entals are ignorant of the caliph'^s friendship for the Christian dfo^-^a polite ap*- 
pellation, which Harun bestows on the emp^or of the Greeks. 


he the choice? M. Gnfeot has eloquently described the position of 
towards the Saacons : ** H y fit face par la conqu^te ; la guerre d4^ 
fen^ye; il transporta la latte sur le territoire des peoples 

qui Toulaient eii^i^diir le sien : il travaiUa h asservir les races ^trangbres, et exfirper 
les oroyanoes ennemies. De U sa mode de gonvemement et la fondation de son 
emigre; la guerre ofienSive et la con^dte voulaient cette yaste et redontable 
unitd.” Oon^am obsei'vai4<M%^ ht the QuaTterly Betiew^ vol. xlviil., and James’s 
Life of Charfeui^nie^^M. 
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arm tlie enemies of civilized society, and to eradicate the seed 
of future emigrations. But it has been wisely observed, that, 
in a light of precaution, all conquest must be ineffectual, un- 
less it co^ild be universal, since the increasing circle must be 
involved in a larger sphere of hostility.*” The subjugation 
of Germany withdrew the veil which had so long concealed 
the continent or islands of Scandinavia from the knowledge 
of Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of their barbar- 
ous natives. The fiercest of the Saxon idolaters escaped from 
the Christian tyrant to their brethren of the North; the 
Ocean and Mediterranean were covered with their piratical 
fleets ; and Charlemagne beheld with a sigh the destructive 
progi'ess of the Normans, who, in less than seventy years, pre- 
cipitated the fall of his race and monarchy. 

Had the pope and the Romans revived the primitive con- 
stitution, the titles of emperor and Augustus were conferred 


His Buo 
cessors. 

A.D. 814-887 
in Italy; 
ttllin 
Gormany ; 
98Tin 
France. 


on Charlemagne for the term of his life j and his 
successors, on each vacancy, must have ascended 
the throne by a formal or tacit election. But the 
association of his son Lewis the Pious asserts the 
independent right of monarchy and conquest, and 


the emperor seems on this occasion to have foreseen and pre- 


vented the latent claims of the clergy. The royal youth was 


^ commanded to take the crown from the altar, and 

with his own hands to place it on his head, as a 
gift which he held from God, his father, and the nation.^** 
The same ceremony was repeated, though with less energy, in 
the subsequent association of Lothaire and Lewis the Second ^ 
the Carlovingian sceptre was transmitted from father to son 
in a lineal descent of four generations; and the ambition of 


•'s Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 361-365, 471-476, 492. I have borrowed his judicious 
remarks on Charlemagne’s plan of conqaest, and the judicious distinction of his 
enemiea of the first and the second einceinte (tom. ii. p. 184, 509, etc.). 

41 ® Thegan, the biographer of Lewis, relates this coronatiemj and Baronius has 
hopestjj transesrihe^ it (a.I). 813, No. 13, etc.; see Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 606, 507, 
60 S), howsoever adverse to the claims of the popes. For the seiies of the Carlb- 
virigians, see the Batbrians of France, Italy, and Germany ; Pfeffel, Schmidt, Vd- 
Iv, Muratori, and even Voilaire, whose jaetures are sometimes just^ and alTOjs 
Phasing. 
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Lewis the 
Pious. 

A.i>. 81^40. 


the popes was reduced to the empty honor of crowning and 
anointing these hereditary princes, who were already invested 
with their power and dominions. The pioi^sa Lewis 
survived his brothers, and embraced the whole em- 
pire of Charlemagne ; but the nations and the no* 
bles, his bishops and his children, quickly discerned that this 
mighty mass was no longer inspired by the same soul ; and 
the foundations were undermined to the centre, while the ex- 
ternal surface was yet fair and entire. After a war, or battle, 
which consumed one hundred thousand Franks, the empire 
was divided by treaty between his three sous, who had vio- 
Lothairei. lated every filial and fraternal duty. >,The king- 
A.». 84 o- 3 Ba. of Germany and France were forever sepa- 

rated ; the provinces of Gaul, between the Ehone and the 
Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, were assigned, with Italy, to 
the imperial dignity of Lothaire. In the partition of his 
lewis n. share, Lorraine and Arles, two recent and transitory 
A.I). 880 -ST 5 . kingdoms, were bestowed on the younger children ; 
and Lewis the Second, his eldest son, was content with the 
realm of Italy, the proper and sufficient patrimony of a Ro- 
man emperor. On his death, without any male issue, the 
vacant throne was disputed by his uncles and cousins, and 
the popes most dexterously seized the occasion of judging the 
claims and merits of the candidates, and of bestowing on the 
most obsequious, or most liberal, the imperial office of advo- 
cate of the Roman Church. The dregs of the Carlovingian 
race no longer exhibited any symptoms of virtue or power, 
and the ridiculous epithets of the 'bald, the stcmmm'er, thej^i, 
and the simiple, distinguished the tame and uniform features 
of a crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. By the fail- 
ure of the collatei'al branches the whole inheritance devolved 
to Charles the Fat, the last emperor of his family ; his insan- 
ity authorized the desertion of Germany, Italy, and France : 
Division of deposed in a diet, and solicited his daily 

toe^ire. bread from the rebels by whose contempt his life 
. and liberty had been spared. According to the 
m<^i^iie,of,, their ifocce^ the governors, the bishops, and the 
lords usurped the fragments of the falling empire; and some 
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preference was shown to the female or illegitimate blood of 
Charlemagne. Of the greater part, the title and possession 
were alike doubtful, and the merit was adequate to the con- 
tracted scale of their dominions. Those who could appear 
with an army at the gates of Rome were crowned emperors 
in the Vatican; but their modesty was more frequently sat- 
isfied with the appellation of kings of Italy : and the whole 
term of seventy-four years may be deemed a vacancy, from 
the abdication of Charles the Fat to the establishment of 
Otho the First. 

Otho”’ was of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony ; and 
if he truly descended from Witikind, the adversary and pros- 
otho Tr<T'g elyte of Charlemagne, the posterity of a vanquish- 
ofGeiman3\ ed people was exalted to reign over their conquer- 

FCBtiOrfiB AQu. MJ. i 

agprop j^t es ors. His father, Henry the Fowler, was elected, 
suffrage of the nation, to save and institute 
the kingdom of Germany. Its limits"* were en- 
larged on every side by his son, the first and greatest of the 
Othos. A portion of Gaul, to the west of the Rhine, along 
the banks of the Meuse and the Moselle, was assigned to the 
Germans, by whose blood and language it has been tinged 
since the time of Csesar and Tacitus. Between the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and the Alps, the successors of Otho acquired a 
vain supremiacy over the broken kingdoms of Burgundy and 
Arles. In the North,: Christianity was propagated by the 
sword of Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the Slavic na' 
tions of the Elbe and Oder : the marches of Brandenburg and 
Sleswiek were fortified with German colonies ; and the King 


He was the son of Otho, the son of Lu(3ol|)h, in whose favor the duchy of 
Saxony had been instituted, a,d. 858. Buotgerus, the biographer of a St. Bmna 
(Biblioth. Bunavianse Catalog, tom. iii. vol. ii. p. 67^), gives a splendid character 
of his family: *‘Atavorum atavi usque ad hominum memoiiam omnes nobilissi- 
mi ; nullus in eornm stirpe ignotus, nullus degener facile repeiitur ” (apud Struvi- 
um, Corp, JPist. German, p. 216). Yet Qundling (in Henrico Aucupe) is not sat- 
isfied of hia descent from Widkind. 

the treatise pf Copringins (De Ymiboa Imp^ Germanici, Francxrfurt. 
1680, in 4to.) ; he rejects the extmvagaht and improper scale of the Roman and 
Caiioviiigian empires, and discusses with to)deratiott the rights of Germany^ he* 
vassals, and her neighbors, ! 
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of Denmark, the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, confessed 
themselves his tributary vassals. At the head of a victorious 
army he passed the Alps, subdued the kingdom of Italy, de- 
livered the pope, and forever fixed the imperial crown in the 
name and nation of Germany. From that memorable era 
two maxims of public jurisprudence were introduced by force 
and ratified by time. I. TAai the prince, who was elected in 
the German diet, acquired from that instant the subject king 
doms of Italy and Rome. II. But that he might not legally 
assume the titles of emperor and Augustus till he had re- 
ceived the crown from the hands of the Roman pontiff. “* 

The imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced to the 
East by the alteration of his style ; and instead of saluting 
TrunsactioM fathers, the Greek emperors, he presumed to 
«ra^tdKa^ adopt the more equal and familiar appellation of 
eru cmpiies. brother."® Perhaps in his connection with Irene 
he aspired to the name of husband : his embassy to Constan- 
tinople spoke the language of peace and friendship, and might 
conceal a treaty of marriage with that ambitious princess, who 
had renounced the most sacred duties of a mother. The nat- 
ure, the duration, the probable consequences of such a union 
between two distant and dissonant empires, it is impossible 
to conjecture ; but the unanimous silence of the Latins may 
teach us to suspect that the report was invented by the ene- 
mies of Irene, to charge her with the guilt of betraying the 
Church and State to the strangers of the 'West.'** The 
French ambassadors were the spectators, and had nearly been 

The power of custom forces me to number Conrad I. and Henry I,, the Powl- 
er, in the list of emperors, a title which was never assumed by those kings of 
Germany. The Italians, Muratori, for instance, are more scrupulous and correct, 
and only reckon the princes who have been crowned at Borne. 

^20 Invidiam tamen suscepti nominis (G. imperatoribus super hdc indignan- 
tibus) magn& tulit patientld., vioitque ^rum contumaciam * * mittendo ad eos 
erebras legationes, et in epistolis frat:^es eos appellando/^ Eginhard, c. 28, p. 128. 
Eerhaps it was on their account that, like Augustus, he affected some reluctauoe 
i^ece^ the empire^ 

, ^gM^phahes epeaks of coronation and unction of Charles, KipovXoc 

Ip, 7SBjedit^ of bis treaty of rhaMage 

vHhh Bonn]), 'which is unknown to the liatins, Gail- 

lard related the Greek empire (tom. il. 4i46-488)» 
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tlie victiiQSj of the conspiracy of JT^icephorns, and the national 
hatred. Constantinople was exasperated by the treason and 
sacrilege of ancient Home : a proverb, “ That the Franks 
were good friends and bad neighbors,*^ was in every one’s 
month ; but it was dangerous to provoke a neighbor who 
might be tempted to reiterate, in the Church of St. Sophia, 
the ceremony of his imperial coronation. After a tedions 
journey of circuit and delay, the ambassadors of IsTicephorns 
found him in his camp, on the banks of the river Sala ; and 
Charlemagne affected to confound their vanity by displaying, 
in a Franconian village, the pomp, or at least the pride, of 
the Byzantine palace.”’ The Greeks were successively led 
through four halls of audience: in the first they were ready 
to fall prostrate before a splendid personage in a chair of 
state, till he informed them that he was only a servant, the 
constable, or master of the horse, of the emperor. The same 
mistake and the same answer were repeated in the apartments 
of the count palatine, the steward, and the chamberlain ; and 
their impatience was gradually heightened, till the doors of 
the presence-chamber were thrown open, and they beheld the 
genuine monarch on his throne, enriched with the foreign 
luxury which he despised, and encircled with the love and 
reverence of his victorious chiefs. A treaty of peace and al- 
liance was concluded between the two empires, and the limits 
of the East and West were defined by the right of present 
possession. But the Greeks”* soon forgot this humiliating 
equality, or remembered it only to hate the barbarians by 
whom it was extorted. During the short union of virtue and 
power, they respectfully saluted the Charlemagne with 

the acclamations of hasUew^ and emperor of the Bomans. An 
soon as these qualities were separated in the person of his 

Gaillard very properly obseiwes that this pageant was a farce suitable to 
children only ; but that it was indeed represented in the presence, and for the 
benefit^ of childreii of a larger growth. 

the origin texts collected by Pa^ (tom. iii- a-1>, 812, ISTo. 7; 
eth)? the contrast of Charlemagne and his son: to the former, 
the ambassi^dprs of iVOcha^ (who were indeed disavowed), “More sno,^ estlin- 
gat Graecft laiides di^^^erunt, imperatore|n enm et BaciXfia appdlantes;” to the 
ter, imperatcni etc* . 
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pious son, the Byzantine letters were inscribed, “ To the king, 
or, as he styles himself, the emperor, of the Franks and Lom- 
bards.” When both power and virtue were extinct, they de- 
spoiled Lewis the Second of his hereditary title, and, with the 
barbarous appellation of rex or rega^ degr’aded him among 
the crowd of Latin princes. His reply’” is expressive of his 
weakness : he proves, with some learning, that both in sacred 
and profane history the name of king is synonymous with 
the Greek word hasUms : if, at Constantinople, it wei’e as- 
sumed in a more exclusive and imperial sense, he claims from 
his ancestors, and from the pope, a just participation of the 
honors of the Roman purple. The same controversy was re- 
vived in the reign of the Othos; and their ambassador de- 
scribes in lively colors the insolence of the Byzantine court."* 
The Greeks affected to despise the poverty and ignorance 
of the Franks and Saxons ; and in their last decline refused 
to prostitute to the kings of Germany the title of Roman 
emperors. 

These emperors, in the election of the popes, continued to 
exercise the powere which had been assumed by the Gothic 
Authority Grecian princes ; and the importance of this 

oMta tiue’®’^ prerogative increased with the temporal estate and 
the pop«&^ spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman Church. In 
A.». 8 o5-io6o, Christian aristocracy the principal members of 
the clergy still formed a senate to assist the administration, 
and to supply the vacancy, of the bishop. Rome was divided 
into twenty-eight parishes, and each parish was governed by 
a cardinal-priest, or presbyter — a title which, however com- 
mon and modest in its origin, has aspired to emulate the pur- 
ple of kings. Their number was enlarged by the associa- 

See the epistle, in Paralipomena, of the anonymous writer of Salerno (Script. 
ItaL tom. ii. pars ii. p. 248-264;, c. 93-107), whom Baronias (a.b- 871, No. 51-71) 
mistook for Erchempert, when he transcribed it in his Annals. 

‘‘Ipse enim vos, non imperatorem^ id eat BacriXca suft linguft, sed oh indigna- 
tionem Pijya, id est regem nostrA vocabat” (Biutprand, in Legat. in Script* Ital. 
tom. ii. pars i. p.479). The pope had exhorted Nicephorus, emperor of the Qreeh9^ 
to make peace with Otho, the august emperor of the Romans: ** Qam inscriptio 
secundum CJrmcos peccatoria [peccatrix] et temCraria *•* * * imperatorem Inqnfnnt, 
emiVersarZem 7?oma9}or«m,At^ magnum^ Nicephorum (ibv p. 480). 
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tioii of the seven deacons of the most considerable hospitals, 
tlie seven palatine judges of the Latei*an, and some dignita- 
ries of the Church. This ecclesiastical senate was directed by 
the seven cardinal-bishops of the Roman province, who were 
less occupied in the suburb dioceses of Ostia, Porto, Yelitrse, 
Tusculura, Prseneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, than by their 
weekly service in the Lateran, and their superior share in the 
honors and authority of the apostolic see. On the death of 
the pope these bishops recommended a successor to the suf- 
frage of the College of Cardiuals,“® and their choice was rati- 
fied or rejected by the applause or clamor of the Roman peo- 
ple. But the election was imperfect; nor could the pontiS 
be legally consecrated till the emperor, the advocate of the 
Church, had graciously signified his approbation and consent. 
^ The royal commissioner examined on the spot the form and 
freedom of the proceedings ; nor was it till after a previous 
scrutiny into the qualifications of the candidates that he ac- 
cepted an oath of fidelity, and confirmed the donations which 
had successively enriched the patrimony of St. Peter. In the 
frequent schisms the rival claims were submitted to the sen- 
tence of the emperor ; and in a synod of bishops he presumed 
to judge, to condemn, and to punish the crimes of a guilty 
pontiff. Otho the First imposed a treaty on the senate and 
people, who engaged to prefer the candidate mc«t acceptable 
to his majesty his successors anticipated or prevented their 
choice : they bestowed the Roman benefice, like the bishopries 
of Cologne or Bamberg, on their chancellors or preceptors ; 

136 The origin and progress of the tide of cardinal may be found in Thomassin 
(Discipline de IDglise, tom. i, p. 1261-1298), Muratori (Antiquitat, Italiae Medii 
JEvI, tom. vi. Dissert. Ixi. p, 169-182), and Mosheim (Institut. Hist Bccles. p. 345- 
347), who accumtely remarks the forms and changes of the election. The cardi- 
nal-bishops, so highly exalted by Peter Damianus, are sunk to a leirel with the rest 
of the sacred college. 

131 “Firmiter jurantes, nunquam se papam electuros aut ordinaturos, prseter 
consensqm et electionem Othoiiis et ilii sui (Liutprand, h tL c. 6, p. 472). This 
impoirtfut concession may either supply or confirm the decree of the clergy and 
people of Borne, so fiercely rejected by Baronius:, Pagi, and Mnratoii (a.d. 964), 
end so well defended and explained by St hfaro (Abrdgdtom, ii. p. 808-816 ; tcnn, 
iv. p. 1167-1186). Constdt that historical ciitic, and the Annals of Muratori^ for 
the election and confirmation of each pope. 
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and whatever might be the itierit of a Frank or Saxon, his 
name sufficiently attests the interposition of foreign power. 
These acts of prerogative were most speciously excused by 
the vices of a popular election. The competitor who had 
been excluded by the cardinals appealed to the passions or 
avarice of the multitude ; the Vatican and the Lateran were 
stained with blood ; and the most powerful senators, tlie mar- 
quises of Tuscany and the counts of Tusculuin, lield the apos- 
tolic see in a long and disgraceful servitude. Tlie 
DUordara. jjQjjjan poutiffs of the ninth and tenth centuries 
were insulted, imprisoned, and murdered by their tyrants ; 
and such was their indigence, after the loss and usui'pation 
of the ecclesiastical patrimonies, that they could neither sup- 
port the state of a prince, nor exercise the charity of a 
priest."® The influence of two sister prostitutes, Marozia and 
Theodora, was founded on their wealth and beaxity, their j)0- 
litical and amorous intrigues: the most strenuous of their 
lovers were rewai’ded with the Roman mitre, and their reign"* 
rnay have suggested to the darker ages"® the fable"’ of a fe- 


IS** The oppression and vices of the Roman Church in the tenth century are 
strongly painted in the history and legation of Liutprand (see p. 440, 4i50, 471- 
476, 479, etc.) | and it is whimsical enough to observe Muratori tempering the in- 
vectives of Baronins against the popes. But these popes had been chosen, not 
by the cardinals, but by lay-patrons. 

The time of Pope Joan (^papissa Joanntx) is placed somewhat earlier than 
Theodora dr Marozia ; and the two years of her imaginary reign are forcibly in- 
serted between Leo IV. and Benedict III. But the contemporary Anastasias In- 
dissolubly links the death of Leo and the elevation of Benedict (illico, mox, p. 247) 
and the accurate chronology of Pagi, Muratori, and Leibnitz fixes both events to 
the year 867- 

180 advocates for Pope Joan produce one hundred artd fifty witnesses, or 
rather echoes, of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. They boar 
testimony against themselves and the legend, by multiplying the proof that so cu- 
rious a story must have been repeated by writers of eveiy description to whom it 
was known. On those of the ninth and tenth centuries the recent event would 
vbjaSrb dashed with a double forces Would Photiua have spared such a reproach ? 

have missed such scandal? It is scarcely worth while to dismiss 
thb-iparioa«8 frea^ngs bf Martinus Polonus, Sigebert of Gemblours, or even Mari- 
anus |bi|t a most palpable forgery is the passage of Pope Joan #hiCh has 

been Mated M and editions of the Roman Anastasinii^ 

As /a/s4 it deserves name; bert I would ncu: 
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male pope.”® The bastard son, the grandson, and the great- 
grandson of Marozia,a rare genealogy, were seated in the nhair 
of St. Peter j and it was at the age of nineteen years that the 
second of these became the head of the Latin Church.^ His 
youth and manhood were of a suitable complexion ; and the 
nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the charges that 
were urged against him in a [Roman synod, and in the presence 
of Otho the Great. As John XII. had renounced the dress 
and decencies of his profession, the soldier may not perhaps 
be dishonored by the wine which he drank, the blood that he 
spilled, the dames that he kindled, or the licentious pursuits 
of gaming and hunting. His open simony might be the con- 
sequence of distress ; and his blasphemous invocation of Ju- 
piter and T’enus, if it be true, could not possibly be serious. 
But we read, with some smprise, that the worthy grandson of 
Marozia lived in public adultery with the matrons of Rome: 
that the Lateran palace was turned into a school for prostitu- 
tion; and that his rapes of virgins and widows had deterred 
the female pilgrims from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, lest, 
in the devout act, they should be violated by his successor^”* 

Suppose a famous French chevalier of our own times to have been born in Italy, 
and educated in the Church, instead of the army : meiit or fortune mig^ht have 
raised her to Peter’s chair f her amours would have been natural ; her delivecy 
in the streets tinlucky, but not improbable. 

thfe Betbrms^dc^ the tald was Treated and beHeved without o^ence: 
and; ^oap’p female statue long occupied: her pfece among the popes in the Cathe- 
dral of Sienna (Fagij Crimea, tom. iii. p. p24*-626). She has been annihilated by 
two leaimed Protestants, Blonde and Bayle (T^ictipnnaire Critique, Papesse, Po- 
EOKTJB, Blondbl) : but their brethren were scandalized by this equitable and gen- 
erous criticism. Spanheim and Lenfant attempt to save this poor en^ne con- 
troversy 5 and even Mosheim condescends to cherish some doubt and suspicion 
(p. 289). 

i8s eex^ateranense palatiura ♦ * ♦ prostibulum meretricum * * Testis omnium 

gentium, pmterquam Homanomm, absentia mulierum, quas sanctorum apostolo- 
rum Umiim orandi gratiSt dment visere, cum nonnuUas ante dies paucos, hunc 

^ John XI. was the son cihex husband Alberm, not of her lover. Pope Sergius 
III., as Muratori has distinctly proved, Ann. ad ann. 911, tom. v. p. 268. Her 
grandson Octavian, ptherwise called John XI I. ^ was pope; but a great-^and^n 
cannot be discovered in anjr iof the Succeeding popes ; nor does our historian him' 
self, in his^ subseqrifent nai^ation, to know of one. Hobhouse, Iltetrations 
<^ Childe Harold, p. 809i’^Mi ? f 

V *— 11 
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The Protestants have dwelt with malicious pleasure on these 
characters of antichrist ; but to a philosophic eye the vices of 
the clergy are far less dangerous than their virtues. After a 
Befoi-mation series of Scandal the apostolic see was reform- 

Se oharcL"^ ed and exalted by the austerity and zeal of G-regory 
YII. That ambitious monk devoted his life to the 
execution of two projects. I. To fix in the College of Cardi- 
nals the freedom and independence of election, and forever 
to abolish the right or usurpation of the emperors and the 
Eoman people. II. To bestow and resume the Western em- 
pire as a fief or benefice”^ of the Church, and to extend his 
temporal dominion over the kings and kingdoms of the earth. 
After a contest of fifty years the first of these designs was 
accomplished by the firm support of the ecclesiastical order, 
whose liberty was connected with that of their chief. But 
the second attempt, though it was crowned with some partial 
and apparent success, has been vigorously resisted by the sec- 
ular power, and finaUy extinguished by the improvement of 
human reason. 

In the revival of the empire of Rome neither the bishop 
nor the people could bestow on Charlemagne or Otho the 
provinces which were lost, as they had been won 
4e*emi^ore by the chance of arms. But the Romans were free 
to choose a master for themselves ; and the powers 
which had been delegated to the Patrician were irrevocably 
granted to the French and Saxon emperors of the West. The 
broken records of the times'” preserve some remembrance of 
their palace, their mint, their tribunal, their edicts, and the 


audierint coDjugatas, viduas, virgxnes yi oppressiase ” (Liufcprand, Hist. 1. vi. a 6> 
p. 471. See the whole affair of John XII. p. 471-476). 

A new example of the mischief of eqtUYOcatioti i$ the (Ducange, 

tom. i p. 617, etc.), which the pope conferred on the Emperor Erededc I., since 
the Latin word may signify either a legal fief, or a simple favor, an obligation (we 
want the word hienfai£)^ (See Schmidt, Hist^ des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 898-408. 

' Pfefifel, AJbx4g€ Chronologique, tom. i. p. 229, 296, 817, 824, 420, 480, 500, 505, 
609, etc.) 

135 jg'Qj. tiie history of the emperors in Borne and Italy, see Sigonias, He Begna 
Itnlise, Opp. tom. ii, with the Notes of Saxiua, and the Annals of Mnratori, who 
might refer more distinctly to the authors of his great coUeotioKU 
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sword, of justice, wliieli, as late as tlie tiiirteenth century, was 
derived from Caesar to the praefeet of the city.”* Between 
the arts of the popes and the violence of the people this su- 
premacy was crushed and annihilated. Content with the ti- 
tles of emperor and Augustus, the successors of Charlemagne 
neglected to assert this local jurisdiction. In the hour of 
prosperity their ambition was diverted by more alluring ob- 
jects; and in the decay and division of the empire they 
were oppressed by the defence of their hereditary provinces. 
Amidst the ruins of Italy the famous Marozia invited one of 
the usurpers to assume the character of her third husband ; 
and Hugh, King of Burgundy, was introduced by her faction 
into the Mole of Hadrian or Castle of St. Angelo, which com- 
mands the principal bridge and entrance of Eome. Her son 

Bevoitof marriage, Alberic, was compelled to at- 

Aibedt tend at the nuptial banquet; but his reluctant and 
ungraceful service was chastised with a blow by 
his new father. The blow was productive of a revolution. 
“ Romans,” exclaimed the youth, “ once you were the masters 
of the world, and these Burgundians the most abject of your 
slaves. They now reign, these voracious and brutal savages, 
and my injury is the commencement of your servitude.””’ 
The alarm-bell rang to arms in every quarter of the city: the 
Burgundians retreated with haste and shame; Marozia was 
imprisoned by her victorious son ; and his brother. Pope John 
XI., was reduced to the exercise of his spiritual functions. 
With the title of prince, Alberic possessed above twenty years 
the government of Rome; and he is said to have gratified the 
popular prejudice by restoring the o!ffice, or at least the title, 
of consuls and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian assumed, 
with the pontificate, the name of John XII. : like his prede- 


See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end of his treatise Des Monnoyes de 
France, m vvhich he produces some Roman coins of the French emperors. 

18 T ‘^ Bhnianoram aliquando servi, scilicet Bnrgundiones, Romanis imperaat? 
* * ^ Roraanw urbis dignita$ ad tantam est stultitiam dacta, ut meretricum etiam 
imperio pareat ?” (Liutprand, 1. iii. c. 12^ p. 460.) Sigonins (1. vi- p. 400) posi- 
tively aflSnhs the renovation of th^ oopsnl^ip ; bat in the old writers Alberi^is it 
more frequently styled princeps Romanonma, 
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cessor, he was provoked by the Lombard princes to seek a 
deliverer for the Church and Republic ; and the services of 
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separating Ms troops, was besieged three days, without food, 
in his palace, and a disgraceful escape saved him from the jus- 
tice or fury of the Homans. The senator Ptolemy was the 
leader of the people, and the widow of Crescentius enjoyed 
the pleasure or the fame of revenging her husband by a poi- 
son which she administered to her imperial lover. It was the 
design of Otho the Third to abandon the ruder countries of 
the North, to erect Ms throne in Italy, and to revive the in- 
stitutions of the Roman monarchy. But his successors only 
once in their lives appeared on the banks of the Tiber to re- 
ceive their crown in the Yatican.**® Their absence was con- 
temptible, their presence odious and formidable. They de- 
scended from the Alps at the head of their barbarians, who 
were strangers and enemies to the country ; and their tran- 
sient visit was a scene of tumult and bloodshed.**' A faint 
remembrance of their ancestors still tormented the Romans; 
and they beheld with pious indignation the succession of Sax- 
ons, Franks, Swabians, and Bohemians who usurped the pur- 
ple and prerogatives of the Caesars. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more adverse to nature and rea- 
son than to hold in obedience remote countries and foreign na- 
Thektagdom opposition to their inclination and interest. 

^0*7^280 ^ torrent of barbarians may pass over the earth, 
but an extensive empire must be supported by a 
refined system of policy and oppression : in the centre an ab- 
solute power, prompt in action and rich in resources : a swift 
aind easy communication with the extreme parts: fortifications 
to check the first eficul; of rebellion : a regular adiUihistration 
to protect and punish ; and a well-disciplined army to inspire 
fear, without provoking discontent and de^air. Far differ- 
ent was the situation of the G-erman Caesars, who were ambi- 

The coronation of the emperor, and some original ceremonies of the tenth 
centuiy, are preserved in the Panegyric on Berengarius (Script. Ital. tom. ii. pars L 
p. 405^414:), illustrated by the Notes of Hadrian Valesius and Leibnitz. Sigonius 
has related the whole process of the Koman expedition, m good X^tin, but with 
some errors of time and fact (L vii. p. 441-446). 

In a quarrel et the cqrppatioti qf Conrad II. Muratori taJkes leave to observe t 
Poveano !ben essere alidra indis^(^a^ barbar^ e bestiali i TedescM.’' AnnaL 
tom. viii. p. B68. 
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tious to enslave the kingdom of Italy. Their patrimonial 
estates "were stretched along the Rhine, or scattered in the 
provinces ; but this ample domain was alienated by the im- 
prudence or distress of successive princes; and their revenue, 
from minute and vexatious prerogative, was scarcely suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of their household. Their troops 
were formed by the legal or voluntary service of their feu- 
dal vassals, who passed the Alps with reluctance, assumed the 
license of rapine and disoider, and capriciously deserted be- 
fore the end of the campaign. "Whole armies were swept 
away by the pestilential influence of the climate: the surviv- 
ors brought back the bones of their princes and nobles;* **® 
and the effects of their own intemperance were often im- 
puted to the treachery and malice of the Italians, who re- 
joiced at least in the calamities of the barbarians. This ir- 
regular tyranny might contend on equal terms with the petty 
tyrants of Italy ; nor can the people, or the reader, be much 
interested in the event of the quarrel. But in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the Lombards rekindled the flame of 
industry and freedom, and the generous example was at 
length imitated by the republics of Tuscany. In the Italian 
.cities a municipal government had never been totally abol- 
ished; and their first privileges were granted by the favor 
and policy of the emperors, who were desirous of erecting a 
Plebeian barrier against the independence of the nobles. 
But their rapid progress, the daily extension of their power 
and pretensions, were founded on the numbers and spirit of 
these rising communities.*** Each city fiUed the measure of 


After boiling away the flesh. The caldrons for that porpose were a nec- 
essary piece of travelling furniture ; and a German, who was using it for his 
brother, promised it to a friend, after it should have been employed for himeelf 
(Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 428, 424). The same author observes that the whole Saxon 
line was extinguished In Italy (tom. ii. p. 440). 

*** Otho, Bishop of Frisingen, has left an important passage on the Italian 
cities (1. ii. c. 13, in Script. Ital. tom. vL p. 707-710) : and the rise, progress, and 


* Compare Sismondi, Histoire des Rdpubliques Italiennes. Hallam's Middle 

Ages. BatJiner, Gesehichte der Hohenstaufibn. Savigny, Gesohiohte des E6> 

mkeben Bechts, vol. iii. p. 19, with the authoi-s quoted. — M. 
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her diocese or district : the jtirisdictioii of the couiits and 
hishopSj of the inarcj^uises and counts^ was hanished from the 
land j and the proudest nobles "were persuaded or compelled 
to desert their solitary castles, and to embrace the more hon- 
orable character of fi’eemen and magistrates. The legislative 
authority was inherent in the general assembly; but the 
executive powers were intrusted to three consuls, annually 
chosen from the three orders of cajptavns^ val/oassors,'^** and 
commons, into which the republic was divided. Under the 
protection of equal law the labors of agriculture and com- 
merce were gradually revived ; but the martial spirit of the 
Lombards was nourished by the presence of danger ; and as 
often as the bell was rung or the standard”* erected, the 
gates of the city poured forth a numerous and intrepid band, 
whose zeal in their own cause was soon guided by the use 
and discipline of arms. At the foot of these popular ram- 
parts the pride of the Caesars was overthrown ; and the invin- 
cible genius of liberty pi-e vailed over the two Frederics, the 
greatest princes of the Middle Age ; the first, superior, per- 
haps, in military prowess; the second, who undoubtedly ex- 
celled in the softer accomplishments of peace and learning. 

Ambitious of restoring the splendor of the purple, Frederic 
the First invaded the republics of Lombardy with the arts of 
Frederic ^ statesman, the valor of a soldier, and the cruelty 
^heFjrst^^^ of a tyrant. The recent discovery of the Pandects 
' had renewed a science most favorable to despotism ; 
and his venal advocates proclaimed the emperor the absolute 
master of the lives and properties of his subjecte. His royal 
prerogatives, in a less odious sense, were acknowledged in 
the Diet of Roncaglia, and the revenue of Italy was fixed at 

government of these republics are perfectly illustrated by Muratori (Antiquitat. 
Ital. Medii torn ^ iv. dissert, xlv.-lii. p. 1-^76 f AnnaL tom^ vMi. ix. x;). 

Por these titles, see Sdden (Titles of Hohor> Toh iii- part 1 p. 488), Dncange 
(Gloss, Xatim tom. ii^ p^ 140 f torn, eaad St. Marc (Ahrege Cbronolo- 

gique, tom. iL p. 719)- : i . < l . 

146 Tite X^ombards laveutedrand i:^d a standard planted on a 

car dr waddii, dra^fe fey W leain bt ii, p* 194^ 19^1 feKuratoii, 
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thirty thousand pounds of silver,”* which were multiplied to 
an indefinite demand by the rapine of the fiscal officers. The 
obstinate cities were reduced by the terror or the force of his 
arms ; his captives were delivered to the executioner, or shot 
from his military engines; and after the siege and surren- 
der of Milan the buildings of that stately capital were razed to 
the ground, three hundred hostages were sent into Germany, 
and the inhabitants -were dispersed in four villages, under 
the yoke of the inflexible conqueror.’" Eut Milan soon rose 
from her ashes ; and the league of Lombardy was cemented 
by distress ; their cause was espoused by Yenice, Pope Alex- 
ander the Third, and the Greek emperor : the fabric of op- 
pression was overturned in a day ; and in the treaty of Con- 
stance, Frederic subscribed, with some reservations, the free- 
dom of four-and-twenty cities. His grandson contended with 
Bvedericthe vigor and maturity; but Frederic the Sec- 

A®»°iik.i36o endowed with some personal and pecul- 

' iar advantages. His birth and education recom- 
mended him to the Italians ; and in the implacable discord of 
the two factions the Ghibellines were attached to the emper- 
or, while the Guelphs displayed the banner of liberty and the 
Church. The court of Rome had slumbered when his father 
Henry the Sixth was permitted to unite with the empire the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily; and from these hereditary 
realms the son derived an ample and ready supply of troops 
and treasure. Yet Frederic the Second was finally oppressed 
by the arms of the Lombards and the thunders of the Vati- 
can : his kingdom was given to a stranger, and the last of his 
&mily was beheaded at Naples on a public scaffold. During 

Gunther Eignrinos, L viii. 684 et eeq. apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 899. 

Solus imperator faciom suam firmavit ut petram*' (Burcard. de Excidio 
Mediolani, Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 9X7). This volume of Muratori contains the 
originals of the history of Frederic the First, which must be compared with due 
regard to the circumstances and prejudices of each German or Lombard writer.* 
For the history of Frederic If. the House of Swabia at Naples, see 
Ghmuone, Istoria Civile, tom. iL 1. xiv.-xix. 

- the fprtpues of the Swabian house in one of the 

of thoderh times. He may be compared with the spirited 

flnd indbpendezrt 
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sixty years no emperor appeared in Italy, and tile name was 
remembered only by tbe ignominious sale of the last relics of 
sovereignty. 

The barbarian conquerors of the West were pleased to dee> 
orate their chief with the title of emperor j but it was not 
Indepen- their design to invest him with the despotism of 
Constantine and Justinian. The persons of the 
Germans were free, their conquests were their 
1260, etc. own, and their national character was animated by 
a spirit which scorned the servile jurisprudence of the new or 
the ancient Home. It would have been a vain and dangerous 
attempt to impose a monarch on the armed freemen, who 
were impatient of a magistrate ; on the bold, who refused to 
obey; on the powerful, who aspired to command. The em- 
pire of Charlemagne and Otho was distributed among the 
dukes of the nations or provinces, the counts of the smaller 
districts, and the margraves of the marches or frontiers, who 
all united the civil and military authority as it had been del- 
egated to the lieutenants of the first Csesars. The Roman 
governors, who for the most part were soldiers of fortune, se- 
duced their mercenary legions, assumed the imperial purple, 
and either failed or succeeded in their revolt, without wound- 
ing the power and unity of government. If the dukes, mar- 
graves, and counts of Germany were less audacious in their 
claims, the consequences of their success were more lasting 
and pernicious to the; States. Instead of aiming at the su- 
preme rank, they silently labored to establish and apjanpriate 
their provincial independence. Their Ambition was seconded 
by the weight of their estates and vassafe, flisr mutual exam- 
ple and support^ the common interest of the subordinate no- 
bility, the chan^ge of princes and [fam 0 ie% the minorities of 
Otho the Third and Henry the Fourth, the ambition of the 
popes, and. the vain pursuit of the fugitive crowns of Italy 
and Ronae^ *: A-II t&sei .attteibntes * of? re^al and territorial Juris- 
diction wfy^ raiJ.ly i TTRiTirlpad < Jgi 4 the ' commanders of the 

life and death, 1 ^'' 
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favoi or distress, was granted as the price of a doubtful vote 
or a voluntary service; whatever had been granted to one 
could not without injury be denied to his successor or equal ; 
and every act of local or temporary possession was insensibly 
moulded into the constitution of the Germanic kingdom. In 
every province the visible presence of the duke or count was 
interposed between the throne and the nobles ; the subjects 
of the law became the vassals of a private chief; and the 
standard which he received from his sovereign was often 
raised against him in the field. The temporal power of the 
clergy was cherished and exalted by the superstition or policy 
of the Oarlovingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly depend- 
ed on their moderation and fidelity; and the bishoprics of 
Germany were made equal in extent and privilege, superior 
in wealth and population, to the most ample states of the mil- 
itary order. As long as the emperors retained the preroga- 
tive of bestowing on every vacancy these ecclesiastic and sec- 
ular benefices, their cause was maintained by the gratitude or 
ambition of their friends and favorites. But in the quarrel 
of the investitures they were deprived of their infiuence over 
the episcopal chapters ; the freedom of election was restored, 
and the sovereign was reduced, by a solemn mockery, to his 
Jwst prayers, the recommendation, once in his reign, to a sin- 
gle prebend in each church. The secular governors, instead 
of being recalled at the will of a superior, could be degraded 
only by the sentence of their peers. In the first age of the 
monarchy the appointment of the son to the duchy or county 
of his father was solicited as a favor; it was gradually obtain- 
ed as a custom, and extorted as a right ; the lineal succession 
was often extqpded to the collateral or female branches ; the 
states of the empire (their popular, and at length their legal, 
appellation) were divided and alienated by testament and sale; 
and all idea of a public trust was lost in that of a private and 
piipc^ual inheritance. The emperor could not even be en- 
rn^ed by the casualties of forfeiture and extinction; within 
the tiM’m of a year he was obliged to dispose of the vacant 
fief; and in the choice of the candidate it was his duty to 
consiult either the general or the provindal diet 
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After the death of Frederic the Second, Germany was lefl 
a monster with a hundred heads. A crowd of princes and 
The Oer- prelates disputed the ruins of the empire : the lords 
of innumerable castles were less prone to obey than 
a.d. 1260. imitate their superiors; and, according to the 

measure of their strength, their incessant hostilities received 
the names of conquest or robbery- Such anarchy was the in- 
evitable consequence of the laws and manners of Europe ; and 
the kingdoms of France and Italy were shivered into frag- 
ments by the violence of the same tempest. But the Italian 
cities and the French vassals were divided and destroyed, 
while the union of the Germans has produced, under the name 
of an empire, a great system of a federative republic. In the 
frequent and at last the perpetual institution of diets, a na- 
tional spirit was kept alive, and the powers of a common 1 ^- 
islature are still exercised by the three branches or colleges of 
the electors, the princes, and the free and imperial cities of 
Germany. I. Seven of the most powerful feudatories were 
permitted to assume, with a distinguished name and rank, the 
exclusive privilege of choosing the Eoman emperor; and these 
electors were the King of Bohemia, the Di^e of Saxony, the 
Margrave of Brandenburg, the Count Palatine of the Ehine, 
and the three archbishops of Mentz, of Treves, and of Co- 
logne. II. The college of princes and pi-elates purged them- 
selves of a promisctious multitude : they reduced to four rep- 
resentative votes the long series of independent counts, and 
excluded the nobles or equestrian order, sixty thousand of 
whom, as in the Polish diets, had appeared on horseback in 
the field of election. III. The pride of birth and dominion, 
of the sword and the mitre, wisely adopted tl^.commons as 
the third branch of the legislature, and, in the pfogre® of so- 
ciety, they were introduced about the same era into the na- 
tional assemblieB of France, England, and Ger^ny. The 

Hanseatic Ii^#e commanded thetr^eandnavigarion of the 

north ; the eonfodorates of; the ^ne seemed the ^^d 
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tive still invalidates the acts of the two superior colleges of 
electors and princes.”” 

It is in the fourteenth century that we may view in the 
strongest light the state and contrast of the Koman empire of 
weatoess Germany, which no longer held, except on the bor- 
Sf <iers of the BLine and Danube, a single province of 

Trajan or Constantine. Their unworthy successors 
A.D. 1347 - 1 S 7 & -^QYQ the counts of Hapsburg, of Nassau, of Lux- 
emburg, and of Sehwartzenburg : the Emperor Henry the 
Seventh procured for his son the crown of Bohemia, and 
his grandson Charles the Fourth was born among a people 
strange and barbarous in the estimation of the Germans them- 
selves.”” After the excommunication of. Lewis of Bavaria, he 
received the gift or promise of the vacant empire from the 
Roman pontiffs, who, in the exile and captivity of Avignon, 
affected the dominion of the earth. The death of his com- 
petitors united the electoral college, and Charles was unani- 
mously saluted King of the Romans, and future emperor j a 
title which in the same age was prostituted to the Csesars of 

In the immense labyrinth of the/wa puhlioum of Germany, I must either 
quote one writer or a thousand ; and I had rather trust to one faithful guide than 
transcribe, on credit, a multitude of names and passages. That guide is M. Pfef- 
fd, the author of the best legal and constitutional history that I know of any coun- 
try (Nouvel Abr^g^ Chronologique de ITIistoire et du Droit Public d’Allomagne; 
Pans, 1776, 2 vols. in 4to). His learning and judgment have discerned the most 
interesting facts ; his simple brevity comprises them in a narrow space ; his chron- 
ological order distributes thorn under the proper dates ; and an elaborate index 
collects them under their respective heads. To this work, in a less perfect state. 
Dr. Eohertson was gratefully indebted for that masterly sketch which traces even 
ihe modem changes of the Genmanic body. The Corpus Historiaa Germanicie of 
gtruvius has been likewise consulted, the more usefully, as that huge compilation 
is fortified in eveiy page with the original texts. 

Tet, personally, Charles TV. must not be considered as a barbarian. After 
liis education at Paris, he recovered the use of the Bohemian, his native idiom ; 
and the emperor conversed and wrote with equal facility in French, Latin, Italian, 
and German (Struvius, p. 615, 616). Petrarch always represents him as a polite 
l^rned prince* 

f ^ 

« Fpir the rise and progress of the Hanseatic League, consplt the authoritetive 
ligtbi'f Ijanseatischen Bundes, 8 TheilvG^ttiugen, 

^ by Liq>penberg, Hamburg,. 188Q. The ori^&al 

Hanseatic comprehended Cologne, and many of the great cities in the 

Heiherlands axtd On jthe Bhine.-^M. 
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Germany and Greece. Tiie German emperor was no more 
tlian tlie elective and impotent magistrate of an aristocracy of 
princes, who had not left him a village that he might call his 
own. Has best prerogative was the right of presiding and 
proposing in the national senate, which was convened at 
summons ; and his native kingdom of Bohemia, less opulent 
than the adjacent city of N uremberg, was the firmest seat of 
a.i>.135b. power and the richest source of his revenue. 

. The army with which he passed the Alps consisted 
of three hundred horse. In the Cathedral of St. Ambrose, 
Charles was crowned with the iron crown, which tradition as- 
cribed to the Lombard monarchy; but be was admitted only 
with a peaceful train ; the gates of the city were shut upon 
him ; and the King of Italy was held a captive by the arms 
of the "Visconti, whom he confirmed in the sovereignty of Mi- 
lan. In the Vatican he was again crowned -with the ffolden 
crown of the empire; but, in obedience to a secret trealy, 
the Roman emperor immediately withdrew, without reposing 
a single night within the walls of Rome. The eloquent 
Petrarch,”* whose fancy revived the visicmary glories of the 
Capitol, deplores and upbraids the ignominious flight of the 
Sohemian; and even his contemporaries could observe that 
the sole exercise of his authority was in the lueiative sale of 
privileges and titles. The gold of Italy secured the elation 
of his son ; but such was the shameful poverty of the Roman 
emperor, that his person waa arrested by a butcher in the 
streets of Worms, and was detained in the public inn as a 
pledge or hostage for the payment of his expenses- 

From this humiliating sebne let us turn to the apparent 
majesty of the same Charles in the diets of ihie empire. The 
golden buHj which fixes the Germanic eonstitu- 
tion, is promulgated in the style of a sovereign and 
a.d. 1866. legislator. A hundred ‘princes bowed before his 
throne, and exalted their own dignity by the voluntary hon- 

V* Bedd6s sftd TtaHten liistoriaiiis^ th# expedition of ChadesAV. is 

ittii Ifataly AaS.oijipiiEflflx ate ’eoiidUB sur la Tie de 

trarqae,tom. iii. p. 376-4S0,by tbe Abbd de Sade, whose prelisitjr has new beai 
hy «n j rii«dgr 
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ors which, they yielded to their chief or minister. At the 
royal banquet the hereditary great officers, the seven electors, 
who in rank and title were equal to kings, performed their 
solemn and domestic service of the palace. The seals of the 
triple kingdom were borne in state by the archbishops of 
Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, the perpetual archchaneellors of 
Germany, Italy, and Arles. The great marshal, on horseback, 
exercised his function with a silver measure of oats, which he 
emptied on the ground, and immediately dismounted to regu- 
late the order of the guests. The great steward, the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, placed the dishes on the table. The 
great chamberlain, the Margrave of Brandenburg,. presented, 
after the repast, the golden ewer and basin, to wash. The 
King of Bohemia, as great cup-bearer, was represented by the 
emperor’s brother, the Duke of Luxemburg and Brabant ; and 
the procession was closed by the great huntsmen, who intro- 
duced a boar and a stag, with a loud chorus of horns and 
hounds.’” 357or was the supremacy of the emperor confined 
to Germany alone : the hereditary monarchs of Europe con- 
fessed the pre-eminence of his rank and dignity : he was the 
first of the Christian princes, the temporal head of the great 
republic of the "West to his person the title of majesty was 
long appropriated j and he disputed with the pope the sub- 
lime prerogative of creating kings and assembling councils. 
The oracle of the civil law, the learned Bartolus, was a pen- 
sioner of Charles the Fourth ; and his school resounded with 
the doctrine that the Roman emperor was the rightful sov- 
ereign of the earth, from the rising to the setting sun. The 
oontraiy opinion was condemned, not as an error, but as a 
heresy, since even the Gospel had pronounced, “And there 
went forth a decree from Csesar Augustus, that aU the world 
should be taxed.’”” 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space between 


*•* See Hie wbole ceremony in Stravias, p. 629. 

>» The repnbUc of Bnrqie, with the pope and emperor at its head, was never 
represented wtHi more dignity than in the Coimeil of Constance. See Lmifani’s 
history of that aMemldy. 

*** Gravina, Olives Juris CSvilis, p. 108. 
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Augustus and Charles, strong and striking will be the contrast 
Contrast of between the two Caesars : the Bohemian, who con- 
in®d modesty coaled his weakness under the mask of ostentation, 
of Augustus. Homan, who disguised his strength under 

the semblance of modesty. At the head of his victorious le- 
gions, in his reign over the sea and land, from the NiLb and 
Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, Augustus professed himself 
the servant of the State and the equal of his fellow-citizens. 
The conqueror of Rome and her provinces assumed the pop- 
ular and legal form of a censor, a consul, and a tribune. His 
will was the law of mankind, but in the declaration of his 
laws he borrowed the voice of the senate and people ; and, 
from their decrees, their master accepted and renewed his 
temporary commission to administer the republic. In his 
dress, his domestics,"* his titles, in all the offices of social life, 
Augustus maintained the character of a private Roman ; and 
his most artful flatterers respected the secret of hia absolute 
and perpetual monarchy. 

*** Six thousand ums have been discovered of the slaves and freedmen of Au- 
gustus and Livia. So minute was the division of office, that one slave was appoint- 
ed to weigh the wool which was spun by the empress’s maids, another for the care 
of her lapdog, etc. (Camere Sepolchrale, etc., by Bianchini. Extract of his work, 
in the Biblioth^que Italique, tom. iv. p. 175. His Eloge,by Fontenelle, tom.vL 
p. 366.) But these servants were of thA same rank, and possibly not more ntnner- 
ous than those of f olUo or Leutnlos. Ther only prove the general riches oi the 
city^ 
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CHAPTER L. 

DsBCiiption of Arabia and its Inhabitants. — Birth, Character, and Doctrine of 
Mahomet. — He Preaches at Mecca. — ^Plies to Meditni. — Propagates his Relig- 
ion by the Sword. — Voluntary or reluctant Submission of the Arabs. — His 
Death and Successors. — ^The Claims and Fortunes of Ali and his Descendants. 

Aftfr pursuing above six hundred years the fleeting Ose- 
ears of Constantinople and Grermany, I now descend, in the 
reign of Heraclius, on the eastern borders of the Greek mon- 
archy. While the State was exhausted by the Persian war, 
and the Church was distracted by the Nestorian and Monoph- 
ysite sects, Mahomet, with the sword in one hand and the 
Koran in the other, erected his throne on tlie ruins of Chris- 
tianity and of Rome. The genius of the Arabian prophet, 
the manners of his nation, and the spirit of his religion, in- 
volve the causes of the decline and fall of the Eastern em- 
pire ; and our eyes are curiously intent on one of the most 
memorable revolutions which have impressed a new and last- 
ing character on the nations of the globe.* 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and JEthi- 
opia^ the Arabian peninsula® may be conceived as a triangle of 


* As in this and tlie following chapter I shall display much Ambic learning, I 
must profess tny total ignorance of the Oriental tongues, and my gratitude to the 
learned interpreters, who have transfused their science into the Latin, French, and 
FiUglish languages. Their collections, versions, and histories I shall occasionally 
notice. 

^ The geographers of Arabia may be divided into three classes : 1. The GreeJcs 
and Latins, whose progressive knowledge may be traced in Agatharchides (Oe 
Mari Bubro, in Hudson, Geograph- Minor, tom, i), Dlodorns Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. 
[ 0 , 48^4] p* 159-167; L iii. [c, 14 seq.] p. 211-216, edit. Wesseling), Strabo 
(L xvi. p, 1112-1114 [p, 767-769, edit. Casaub.], from SJratosthenea, p. 1122-1132 
£776-785, edit* Casaub*], from Artemidorus), Dionysius (Periegesis, v, 927-969), 
Pliny {Hist. Hatur^ v* 12 ; vi, 82), and Ptolemy (Descript et Tabulae Urbiura, in 
Hinkoo, tmm iii). 2» The Arabic writers^ who have ti*eated the subject with the 
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spacious but irregular dimensions. From tlie northern point 
Description Beles,® on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hundred 
ofArafiia. miles is terminated by the Straits of Babelman- 
deb and the land of frankincense. About half tbig length 
may be allowed for the middle breadth, from east to west, 
from Bassora to Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Bed Sea.* 
The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, and the 
southern basis presents a front of a thousand miles to the 
Indian Ocean. The entire surface of the peninsula exceeds 
in a fourfold proportion that of Germany or France ; but the 
far greater part has been justly stigmatized with the epithets 


zeal of patriotism or devotion : the extracts of Pocock (Specimen Hist. Arabum, 
p. 125-128) from the Geography of the Sherif al Edrissi, render ns still more dis- 
satisfied with the version or abridgment (p. 24-27, 44-56, 108, etc., 119, etc.) 
which the Maronites have published under the absurd title of Geographia Nubien- 
sis (Paris, 1619) ; but the Latin and Prench translators, Greaves (in Hudson, 
tom. iii.) and Galland (Voyage de la Palestine par La Roque, p. 265-346), have 
opened to us the Arabia of Abulfeda, the most copious and correct account of the 
peninsula, which may be enriched, however, from the Bibliothhque Orientale of 
D’Herbelot, p, 120, et alibi passim. 3. The £!urojpean travellers^ among whom 
Shaw (p. 488-455) and Niebuhr (Description, 1773; Voyages, tom. i. 1776) de- 
serve an honorable distinction : Busching (Gtfographie par Berenger, tom. viii. 
p. 416-510) has compiled with judgment ; and D’Anville’s Maps (Orbis Veteribus 
Notus, and 1” Parde de TAsie) should lie before the reader, with his G^graphia 
Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 208-231.* 

® Abulfed. Descript. Arabiie, p. 1 ; D’Anville, I’Enphrate et le T^gre, p. 19, 20. 
It was in this^ place, the para<£se or garden of a sati-ap, that Xenophon and the 
Greeks passed die Euphrates 'C4iiabasi^ L L c. 10 [c. 4, § 10] p. 29, edit. 
"Wells). ^ 

^ Belaud has proved* with much jBapei:;Suons learning: L That our Red (the 
Arabian GulQ is ho more than a part of Mare l^sbrunif the *EpvOpa ^aXdvanj 
of the ancients, which was extended to? the tiaidSnite apace of the Indian Ocean. 
2* That the synonymous words lp»0poc, al&ioif/, allude to the color of the blacks 
or negroes (Dissert. MiscelL tom. L p- 59—117). 


* Of modem travellers may be mentioned the adventurer who called himself 
Ali Bey but, above all, the inteUigent^ the aiterprising, the accurate Burckhardt. 
— M. 

The b^st WGi-ks on the ancient geography and ante-Mahometan history of Axa- 
lua ^^re !‘The Hiatbricall Geography of Arabia^” by the Rev. Charles Eorster, 2 
vols; 8vo, London, 1844, and “Essai sur I’Histoire des Arabes avant ITslamisme, 
pendant r^poque de Mahomet, et jusqu’k la reduction de toutes les tribus sous la 
loi Musulmane,” by A. P. Gaussin de Perceval, Prc^esseur d’Arabe au Ooll^ 
Royal de Prance, 3 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1847-1848. Of the latter work there is an 
able accouxrt in the Calcntta !^view^ No. 

V.— 12 
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of the itomy and the scm&y. Even the wilds of Tartary are 
decked, by the hand of nature, with lofty trees and luxuri- 
The soil and herbage; and the lonesome traveller derives a 
climate. gQj.|. comfort and society from the presence of 
vegetable life. But in the dreary waste of Arabia a bound- 
less level of sand is intersected by sharp and naked moun- 
tains ; and the face of the desert, without shade or sheltei*, is 
scorched by the direct and intense rays of a tropical sun. In- 
stead of refreshing breezes, the winds, particularly from the 
southwest, difEuse a noxious and even deadly vapor ; the hil- 
locks of sand which they alternately I’aise and scatter are com- 
pared to the billows of the ocean, and whole caravans, whole 
armies, have been lost and buried in the whirlwind. The 
common benefits of water are an object of desire and contest ; 
and such is the scarcity of wood, that some art is reijnisite to 
preserve and propagate the element of fire. Arabia is desti- 
tute of navigable rivers, which fertilize the soil, and convey 
its produce to the adjacent regions: the torrents that fall 
from the hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth : the rare and 
hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, that strike their roots 
into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the dews of the 
night : a scanty supply of rain is collected in cisterns and aq- 
ueducts: the wells and springs are the secret treasure of the 
desert ; and the pilgrim of Mecca,® after many a dry and sul- 
try march, is disgusted by the taste of the waters which have 
rolled over a bed of sulphur or salt. Such is the general and 
genuine picture of the climate of Arabia. The experience of 
evil enhances the value of any local or partial enjoyments. A 
shady grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh water, are suf- 
ficient to attract a colony of sedentary Arabs to the fortunate 
spots which can afford food and refreshment to themselves 
and their cattle, and which encourage their industry in the 
cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine. The high lands 
that border on the Indian Ocean are distinguished by their 
superior plenty of wood and water: the air is more temper- 


• In tKe tliitty dajna, or stations, between Cairo and Mecca, there ai*e fifteen dea- 
titate of good water. See the route bf the Hadjeee, in Shaw’s Travels, p. 477* 
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ate, the fruits are more delicious, the animals and the human 
race more numerous : the fertility of the soil invites and re- 
wards the toil of the husbandman j and the peculiar gifts of 
frankincense® and coffee have attracted in different ages the 
merchants of the world. If it be compared with the rest of 
the peninsula, this sequestered region may truly deserve the 
appellation of the happy / and the splendid coloring of fancy 
and fiction has been suggested by contrast and countenanced 
by distance. It was for this earthly paradise that nature 
had reserved her choicest favors and her most curious work- 
manship : the incompatible blessings of luxury and innocence 
were ascribed to the natives : the soil was impregnated with 
gold^ and gems, and both the land and sea were taught to ex- 
* hale the odors of aromatic sweets. This division 

the ston ^ so/na/y^ the storvy^ and the hapjyy, so familiar 

aui^e^ap- to the Greeks and Latins, is nnknown to the Ara- 
* ‘ bians themselves; and it is singular enough, that a 
country whose language and inhabitants have ever been the 
same should scarcely retain a vestige of its ancient geogra- 
phy. The maritime districts of BaJvrein and Oman are op- 
posite to the realm of Persia. The kingdom of Y&men dis- 
plays the limits, or at least the situation, of Arabia Felix : the 
name oi Neged is extended over the inland space; and the 


* The aromatics^ e^yecially the thus^ or frankincense, of Ajrabia, occupy the 
twelfth book of PKny. Our great poet (Paradise Lost, !, iv.^ introduces, in a 
simile, the spicy odors that are blown by the northeast wind from the Sabscan 

coast: , _ 

Many a league, 

Pleas’d with the grateful acent, old Ocean smiles. 

(Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 42.) 

Agatharchides affirms that lumps of pure gold were found from the size of an 
olive to that of a nut ; that iron was twice, and silver ten times, the value of gold 
(De Mari Rubro, p. 60 [Hudson, Geogr. M., tom. i.]). These real or imaginary 
treasures are vanished ; and no gold-mines are at present known in Arabia (Nie- 
buhr, Description, p. 124).^ 


• A brilliant passage in the geographical poem of Dionysius Periegetes embod- 
ies the notions of the andents on the wealth and fertility of Yemen. Greek my- 
tholbgy^ and the traditions of the “gorgeous east,” of India as wdl as Arabia, are 
rtiingrl ftd together in indiscnminate splendor. Compare on the southern ooa^ ^ 
recextt travels of lieiit. WeUsted.— M. 
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"bii'th of Mahomet has illustrated the province of Eeja^ along 
the coast of the Red Sea.® 

The measure of population is regulated by the means of 
Bubsistemce ; and the inhabitants of this vast peninsula might 
MnnnerB of ho oxitnumbered by the subjects of a fertile and in- 
orpastorai"*’ dustrious province. Along the shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf, of the ocean, and even of the Red Sea, 
the loTvthyophagi * or fish-eaters, continued to wander in quest 
of their precarious food. In this primitive and abject state, 
which ill deserves the name of society, the human brute, with- 
out arts or laws, almost without sense or language, is poorly 
distinguished from the rest of the animal creation. Gen- 
erations and ages might roll away in silent oblivion, and the 
helpless savage was restrained from multiplying his race by 
the wants and pursuits which confined his existence to the 
narrow margin of the sea-coast. But in an early period of 
antiquity the great body of the Ai'abs had emerged from this 
scene of misei-y ; and as the naked wilderness could not main- 
tain a people of hunters, they rose at once to the more secure 
and plentiful condition of the pastoral life. The same life is 
uniformly pursued by the roving tribes of the desert ; and in 
the portrait of the modern Bedouins we may trace the feat- 
ures of their ancestors,*® who, in the age of Moses or Mahomet, 


• Consult, peruse, and study the Specimen Histori® Arabum of Bocook (Oxon. 
1650) in 4to). The thirty pages of text and version are extracted from the Dy- 
nasties of Gregory Abiilpharagiiis, which Pocock afteiirards translated (Oxon. 
1663, in 4to): the three hundred and fifty«©ight notes foi*m a classic and original 
work on the Arabian antiqnirioa. 

• Arrian remarks the lehthyophagi of the coast of Xlejaas (Periplua Maris Bry- 

thraei, p. 12) and beyond Aden (p. 15 [Hudson, Geogr. M., 1. 1.]). It seems proba- 
ble that the shores of the Red Sea (in the largest sense) were occupied by these 
savages in the time, perhaps, of Cyrus ; but I can hardly believe that any cannibals 
were left among the savages in the reign of Justinian (Pi*ocop. de Bell, Persic. L L 
c. 19 1 p. 100, edit. Bonn]). 

See the Specimen Histmim Arabum of Pocock, p. 2, 6, 86, etc. The journey 


^ Sejaz means the barrier ” or frontier,” as lying between the southern and 
northern merchants, or, in other words, between Arabia Felix and Arabia Fetrssa. 
It is a mountainous district, and includes Medina as well as Mecca. It occapies 
the space between Neped (^Najd) and the lied Sea. Sprenger, Life of Moharia^ 
med, p, 14 ; C. de Perceval, Essai, etc,, vol. i p. S. — S. r j 
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dwelt under similar tents, and conducted their horses, and 
camels, and sheep to the same springs and the same pastures. 
Our toil is lessened, and our wealth is inei’eased, by our do- 
minion over the useful animals ; and the Arabian shepherd 
had acquii’ed the absolute possession of a faithful friend and 
a laborious slave.” Arabia, in the opinion of the naturaHst, 
The horse genuine and original countiy of the Tiorse; 

the climate most propitious, not indeed to the size, 
but to the spirit and swiftness, of that generous animal. The 
merit of the Barb, the Spanish, and the English breed is de- 
rived from a mixture of Arabian blood the Bedouins pre- 
serve with superstitious care the honors and the memoiy of 
the purest race : the males are sold at a high price, but the 
females are seldom alienated; and the JnrtirofaThobleJp®! 
was esteemed among the tribes as a subject of joy and mutual 
congratulation. These horses are^dueated in the tents, among 
the children of the Arabs, with a tender familiarity, which 
trains them in the habits of gentleness and attachment. They 
are accustomed only to walk and to gallop : their sensations 
are not blunted by the incessant abuse of the spur and the 
whip : their powers are reserved for the moments of flight 
and pursuit : but no sooner do they feel the touch of the hand 
or the stirrup, than they dart away with the swiftness of the 
wind; and if their friend be dismounted in the rapid career, 
they instantly stop till he has recovered his seat. In the sands 
of Africa and Arabia the oamd, is a sacred and precious gift. 


of M. d’Arvieux, in 1664, to the camp of the emir of Mount Carmel (Yoyage de 
la Palestine, Amsterdam, 1718) exhibits a pleasing and originid picture of the life 
of the Bedouins, which may be illustrated from Niebuhr (Description de T Arable, 
p. 327-344) and Volney (tom. i. p. 343-386X most judicious of our 

Syrian travellers. 

Bead (it is no unpleasing task) the incomparable articles of the Horse and 
the Camel, in the Natural Histoiy of M- de Buffon. 

Por the Ajrabian horses, see D’Arvieux (p. 159-173) and Niebuhr (p. 142- 
14^. : iA| thej end of the thirteenth century horses of Neged were esteemed 
snre^footed> ©f Ymnen strong and serviceable, ^ose of Hejaz most noble. 

The horses of Bmop%>the^ tenth and vlast elass^ v^ere generally despised as having 
tQjO much bod^ mad toq little ^rit ^D^BOrbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 339); their 
strength was r©< 3 [uisite to bear the weight of the knight and his armor. 
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That strong and patient beast of burden can perform, with- 
The camel. eating or drinking, a journey of several days; 

and a reservoir of fresh water is preserved in a 
large bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose body is im- 
printed with the marks of servitude : the larger breed is ca- 
pable of transporting a weight of a thousand pounds ; and the 
dromedary, of a lighter and more active frame, outstrips the 
fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, almost every part 
of the camel is serviceable to man : her milk is plentiful and 
nutritions : the young and tender flesh has the taste of veal :** 
a valuable salt is extracted from the urine : the dung supplies 
the deficiency of fuel; and the long hair, which falls each 
year and is renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the gar- 
ments, the furniture, and the tents of the Bedouins. In the 
rainy seasons they consume the rare and insufficient herbage 
of the desert : during the heats of summer and the scarcity 
of winter they remove their encampments to the sea-coast, 
the hills of Yemen, or the neighborhood of the Euphrates, 
and have often extorted the dangerous license of visiting the 
banks of the Nile and the villages of Syria and Palestine. 
The life of a wandering Arab is a life of danger and distress ; 
and though sometimes, by rapine or exchange, he may appro- 
priate the fruits of industry, a private citizen in Europe is 
in the possession of more solid and pleasing luxury than the 
proudest emir who marches in the field at the head of ten 
thousand horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found between the 
hordes of Scythia and the Arabian tribes; since many of 
Cities of l3,tter were collected into towns, and employed 

Arabia. labors of trade and agriculture. A part of 

their time and industry was still devoted to the management 
of their cattle : they mingled, in peace and war, with their 
brethren of the desert ; and the Bedouins derived from their 

u <‘Qui carnibiis camelomm veaci solent odii tonaoes sunt, '’was th« opinion 
of an Arabian physician (Pocock, Specimen, p. 88). Mahomet himaelt who was 
fbnd of milk, prefers the cow, and does not even mention the camel ; bnt the diet 
of Mecca and Medina was already more Inamrious (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. 
^p.404). 
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uaeful intercourse some supply of their wants, and some rudi- 
ments of art and knowledge. Among the forty-two cities of 
Arabia,” enumerated by Abulfeda, the most ancient and pop- 
ulous were situate in the happy Yemen : the towers of Saa- 
na,” and the marvellous reservoir of Merab,” were construct- 
ed by the kings of the Homerites ; but their profane lustre 
was eclipsed by the prophetic glories of Medeta” and Mecca,” 


Yet Marcian of Heraclea (in Periplo, p. 16, in tom. i. Hudson, Minor Geo- 
graph.) reckons one hundred and sixty-four towns in Arabia Felix. The size of 
tlie towns might be small, the faith of the writer might be large. 

It is compared by Abulfeda (in Hudson, tom. iii. p. 54) to Damascus, and 
is still the residence of the Imam of Yemen (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. L p. 331- 
342). Saana is twenty-four parasangs from Dafar (Abulfeda, p. 51) and sixty- 
eight from Aden (p. 63). 

Pocock, Specimen, p. 67 ; Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 62. Mariaba, or Merab, 
six miles in circumference, was destroyed by the legions of Augustus (Plin. Hist. 
Nat. vi. 32), and had not revived in the fourteenth centniy (Abulfed. Descript 
Arab. p. 68X* 

The name at city ^ Medina^ was appropiiated, xar ISoxijv, to Yatreb (the 
latrippa of the Greeks), the seat of the prophet. The distances from Medina are 
reckoned by Abulfeda in stations, or days’ journey of a caravan (p. 15) : to Bah- 
rein, fifteen; to Bassora, eighteen ; to Cufab, twenty; to Damascus or Pales- 
tine, twenty ; to Cairo, twenly-five ; to Mecca, ten ; from Mecca to Saana (p. 52) 
or Aden, thirty ; to Cairo, thirty-one days, or 412 hours (Shaw’s Travels, p. 477); 
which, according to the estimate of D’.^ville (Mesures Itineraires, p. 99X allows 
about twenty-five English miles for a day’s journey. From the land of frankin- 
cense (Badramatit, in Yemen, between Aden and Cape Fartasch) to Gaza, iu 
Syria, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xn, 32) computes sixty-five mansions of camels. These 
tneasixres may assist fimcy and elucidate fects. 

Oor nations of Mecca must be dra'^vp from tha Arabians (D’H^belot, Biblio- 
thbque Orientale, p. 368-371 ; Pocock, Specimai, p. 126-123 ; Abulfeda, p. 11- 
40). As no unbeliever is permitt^ to enter the city, our traveEers are silent ; and 
tile short hints of Thevenot (Voyages du Dovant, part i p. 430) are taken from 
the suspicious mouth of an African ren^ado. Some Persians counted 6000 houses 
(Chardin, tom. iv. p. 167).^ 


^ It is doubtful whether the Bomans ever reached Mariaba. See editor’s note, 
vol. i. p. 217.— S- ^ ^ ^ . 

The town never recovered the inundalaon which took place from the hm*stiiig 
of a large reservoir of wat^ — an event of gi'eat importance in the Arabian annals, 
and discussewi at considerable length by modem Orientalists. -^M. 

Even in the time of Gibbon, Mecca had not been so inaccessible to Enropeans. 
It had been visited by Ludovico Bartbema^ and by one Joseph Pitts of Exeter, 
who was taken prisoner by the Moors, and forcibly converted to Mahometauhtm. 
His volume is a curious though plain account of his sufferings and travels. Sin^ca 
that time Mecca baa been entered, and the ceremonies witnessed, by Dr. Seetzen^ 
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near the Bed Sea, and at the distance from each other of two 
hundred and seventy miles. The last of these holy places 
was known to the Greeks under the name of Maco- 
raba ; and the termination of the word is expres- 
sive of its greatness, which has not indeed, in the most flour- 
ishing period, exceeded the size and populousness of Mar- 
seilles-^ Some latent motive, perhaps of superstition, must 
have impelled the founders in the choice of a most unprom- 
ising situation. They erected their habitations of mud or 
stone in a plain about two miles long and one mile broad, at 
the foot of three barren mountains : the soil is a rock ; the 
water even of the holy well of Zemzem is bitter or brackish 
the pastures are remote from the city ; and grapes are trans- 
ported above seventy miles from the gardens of Tayef. The 
fame and spirit of the Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, 
were conspicuous among the Arabian tribes; but their un- 
grateful soil refused the labors of agriculture, and their posi- 
tion was favorable to the enterprises of trade. By the sea- 
port of Gedda, at the distance only of forty miles, 
“ ^ they maintained an easy correspondence with Abys- 

sinia; and that Christian kingdom afforded the first refuge 
to the disciples of Mahomet. The treasures of Africa were 
conveyed over the peninsula to Gerrha or Katif, in the prov- 
ince of Bahrein, a city built, as it is said, of rock-salt, by the 
Chaldsean exiles;” and from thence, with the native pearls of 
the Persian Gulf, they were floated on rafts to the mouth of 
the Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance, 


Strabo, L xvi. p. 1110 [p. 766, edit Casaub.]. See one of these salt'hoases 
near Basaora^in D^Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient p. 6. 


whose papers were tmfortunatelj lost ; by the Spaniard who called himself Ali 
; and, lastly, by Bnrckhardt, whose description leaves nothing wanting to sat- 
isfy the cntiosi^. — M. 

* Mr. Forster identifies the Greek name with the Arabic Mmhaitah^ *^ the wai>- 
like city,” or “the city of the Harb.” Geogr, of Arabia, vol. i p# 

^ Bnrckbardt, however, observes z “The water is heavy in its taste, and some^ 
times in its color resembles milk, bnt it is perfectly sweety and differs v^ mnch 
from that of the bmckish wells dispersed over the town.” (Travels in Arabia^ 
p.‘144.) Elsewhere he says : “ It seems probable that the town of Mecca owed 
its origin to this well ; for many miles round no sweet water is found, nor is there - 
hi any part of the country so copious a supply” (Ibid. p. 
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a montli’s journey, between Yemen on tbe right and Syria on 
the left band. Tbe former was tbe winter, tbe latter tbe 
summer, station of ber caravans ; and tbeir seasonable arrival 
relieved tbe ships of India from tbe tedious and troublesome 
navigation of tbe Eed Sea. In tbe markets of Saana and 
Merab, in the harbors of Oman and Aden, tbe camels of tbe 
Koreisbites were laden with a precious cargo of aromatics; a 
supply of corn and manufactures was purchased in tbe fairs 
of Bostra and Damascus; the lucrative exchange diffused 
plenty and riches in tbe streets of Mecca; and tbe noblest of 
her sons united the love of arms with tbe profession of mer- 
chandise.®* 

Tbe perpetual independence of tbe Arabs has been tbe 
theme of praise among strangers and natives; and the arts 
National in Controversy transform this singular event into a 
de^n^nce* prophecy and a miracle in favor of the posterity of 
o e ra . Some exceptions, that Can neither be dis- 

sembled nor eluded, render, this mode of reasoning as indis- 
creet as it is superfluous ; the kingdom of Yemen has been 
successively subdued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, the 
sultans of Egypt,*® and the Turks :®* the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina have repeatedly bowed under a Scythian ty- 

^ “Minim dictii ex inqameris popuKs pars seqaa in commercits ant in ^tro- 
ciniis , d^t ” (Flin. Hist. Nat vi. 32). See Sale’s Koran, Siira. cyL p. 6<^; Fo- 
cock, SpecimOi?, p. 2 ; BiWio^ Orient p. 861 ; Prideaux^s life of 

Mikboinet, p* 5 ; Oa^ier, Tie da MaboiBet, tom. L p. 72, 120, 126, etc.^ 

^ A nameless doctm: {Hniyersal Hist Irol. octavo e<fition) has dem- 
onstrated the tmth of Chiistianity tiha fed^endence of the A crhic, 

besides the exceptions of fact, might dhspnte the meaniiig df the text (Geo. xri* 
12), the extent of the application, and the foundation of the pec^gree.* 

It was subdued, a.d. 1173, by a brother of the great &tladin, who fotmded a 
dynasty of Cards or Ayonhites (Guignes, Hist des Hnns, tom. L p. 425; D^Herbe- 
iot,p. 477). 

By the lieutenant of Soliman T. (a-p. 1538) and Sdim 11. (1568). See Cante- 
mir’s Hist, of the Othman Hmpke, p. 201, 221, The i^isha, wno resided at Saana, 
commanded twenty-one beys ; but no revenue was ever r^itted to the Porte 
(Mar^gK, State Militare deU’ Imperio Ottomanno, p. 124), and the Turks were ex- 
pelled about the year 1630 (Niebuhr, p. 167, 168). 

Bse note 3 to diap. The last pohit is probably the least conlestalde ol 

the three, — 
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rant ; and the Koman province of Arabia®* embraced the pe- 
culiar wilderness in which Ismael and his sons must have 
pitched their tents in the face of their brethren. Yet these 
exceptions are temporary or local ; the body of the nation has 
escaped the yoke of the most powerful monarchies; the arms 
of Sesostris and Cyrus, of Pompey and Trajan, could never 
achieve the conquest of Arabia ; the present sovereign of the 
Turks®* may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride 
is reduced to solicit the friendship of a people whom it is 
dangerous to provoke and fruitless to attack. The obvious 
causes of their freedom are inscribed on the character and 
country of the Arabs. Many ages before Mahomet,®" their 
intrepid valor had been severely felt by their neighbors in 
ofEensive and defensive war. The patient and active virtues 
of a soldier are insensibly nursed in the habits and discipline 
of a pastoral life. The care of the sheep and camels is aban- 
doned to the women of the tribe ; but the martial youth, un- 
der the banner of the emir, is ever on horseback, and in the 
field, to practise the exercise of the bow, the javelin, and the 

^ Of the Roman province, under the name of Arabia and the third Palestine, 
the principal cities were Bostra and Petra, which dated their era from the year 
105, when they were subdued by Palma, a lieutenant of Trajan (Dion Cassias, 
1. Ixviii. [c. 14]).* Petra was the capital of the Nabathseans, whose name is de- 
rived from the eldest of the sons of Ismael (Gen. xxv. 12, etc., with the Commen- 
taries of Jerom, liC Clerc, and Calmet).** Justinian relinquished a palm country 
of ten days’ journey to the south of .^lah ^roeop. de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 19 [t. i. 
p. 101, edit. Bonn]), and the Romans maintained a centurion and a custom-house 
(AiTian in Periplo Maris Erythrmi, p. II, in Hudson, tom. i.) at a place {\ivK 7 j 
Pagus Albus, Hawara) in the temtory of Medina (D’Anville, Mdmoire sur 
TEgypte, p. 243). These real possessions, and some naval inroads of Trajan (Pe- 
ripl. p. 14, 15), are magnified by history and medals into the Roman conquest of 
Arabia. 

Niebuhr (Description de I’Arabie, p. 302, 303, 329-^31) affords the most re- 
cent and authentic intelligence of the Turkish empire in Arabia.® 

Diodorus Siculus (tom. ii, I. xix. [c. 94] p. 390-393, edit. Wesseling) has 
clearly exposed the freedom of the Nabathman Arabs, who resisted the arms of 
Anrigotms and his son. 

* note, vol. i. p. 223.— S. 

^ On the mins of Petra, see the Travels of Messrs. Irby and Mangles, and of 
liaborde.— M. 

® Botfwit^ the multitude of later travellers, maintains its 

ground as the classical work on Arabia* — M* 
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scimeter. The long memoiy of their independence is the 
firmest pledge of its perpetnity, and succeeding generations 
are animated to prove their descent and to maintain their in- 
heritance. Their domestic feuds are suspended on the ap- 
proach of a common enemy ; and in their last hostilities 
against the Turks, the caravan of Mecca was attacked and 
pillaged by fourscore thousand of the confederates, When 
they advance to battle, the hope of victory is in the front ; in 
the rear, the assurance of a retreat. Their horses and camels, 
who in eight or ten days can perform a march of four or five 
hundred miles, disappear before the conqueror; the secret 
waters of the desert elude his search; and his victorious 
troops are consumed with thii’st, hunger, and fatigue in the 
pursuit of an invisible foe, who scorns his efforts, and safely 
reposes in the heart of the burning solitude. The arms and 
deserts of the Bedouins are not only the safeguards of their 
own freedom, but the barriers also of the happy Arabia, whose 
inhabitants, remote from war, are enervated by the luxury of 
the soil and climate. The legions of Augustus melted away 
in disease and lassitude and it is only by a naval power 
that the reduction of Yemen has been successfully attempted. 
When Mahomet erected his holy standard,®' that kingdom 
was a province of the Persian empire; yet seven princes of 
the Homerites still reigned in the mountains; and the vice- 
gerent of Ohosroes was tempted to forget his distant country 
and his unfortunate master. The historians of the age of 
Jurtinian reipresent the state of the independmit Arabs, who 
were divided by interest or affection in the long quarrel of 
the East : the tribe ot G-OBScm was aIIo\ved to encamp on the 

Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 1127-1129 [p. 781 fieq. edit. Casaub.J ; Plin. Hist. Natar. vi. 
32. .^lias Gallus landed near Medina, and marched near a thousand miles into 
the part of Yemen between Mareb and the ocean. The Non ante devictis Sa- 
bfiese regibus” (Od. i. 29) and the “Intacd Arabum thesauri^’ (Od. iii. 24) of 
Horace attest the virgin purity of Arabia. 

See the imperfect histoiy of Yemen in Focock, Specimen, p. 55-36; of Hira, 
p. 66-77; of Gassan, p. 75-78 ; as far as it could be known or preserved in the 
time of ignorance.^ • ' 

* Compare the Hist. Yemanse, publidied bj Johannsen at Bonn, 1828, pardctt* 
larly the translator’s preface. — M. 
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Syrian territory : the princes of Hira were permitted to form 
a city about forty miles to the southward of the ruins of Baby- 
lon. Their service in the field was speedy and vigorous ; but 
their friendship was venal, their faith inconstant, their enmity 
capricious: it was an easier task to excite than to disarm these 
roving barbarians ; and, in the familiar intercourse of war, 
they learned to see and to despise the splendid weakness both 
of Home and of Persia. From Mecca to the Euphrates, the 
Arabian tribes®* were confounded by the Greeks and loatins 
under the general appellation of Sakaoens,** a name which 
every Christian mouth has been taught to pronounce with 
terror and abhorrence. 


The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their 
national independence : but the Arab is personally free ; and 
Their do- ©D-joySj i^ some degree, the benefits of society, 

and®*’ without forfeiting the prerogatives of nature. In 
character. every tribe, superstition, or gratitude, or fortune has 

exalted a particular family above the heads of their equals. 
The dignities of sheik and emir invariably descend in this 
chosen race ; but the order of succession is loose and preca- 


The 'SapaKrjvtKa (pv\a, pvpiddfg ravra, ical rd 'irXeicrrov a'brQv ipTjfiovdpot ical 
dds<F7roTOi, are described by Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 149 [edit. Par. ; 
p. 376, edit. Bonn. J), Procopius (De Bell. Persic. L i. c. 17, 19 ; 1. ii. c. 10), and 
in the most lively colors by Ammianus Marcellinus (1. xiv. c. 4), who had spoken 
of them as early as the reign of Marcus. 

^ The name which, used by Ptolemy and PHny in a more confined, by Ammi- 
anus and Procopius in a larger, sense, has been derived, ridiculously, from Sarahy 
the wife of Abraham, obscurely from the village of SaraJca Qisrd roijg N«i^fltra£- 
cvgy Stephan, de Urbibus [s. v. S^poKra]), more plausibly from the Arabic words, 
which signify a thievish character, or Oriental situation (Hottinger, Hist. Orient- 
al. 1. i. c- i. p. 7, 8 ; Pocock, Specimen, p. 3S--S6 ; Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. 
iv. p. 567). Yet the last and most popular of these etymologies is refuted by 
Ptolemy (Arabia, p. 2, 18, in Hudson, tom. iii.), who expressly remarks the west- 
ern and southern position of the Saracens, then an obscure tribe on the borders of 
llgypt. The appellation cannot, therefore, allude to any national character ; and, 
fiance it was imposed by strangers, it must be found, not in the Arabic, but in e 
foreign language.^ 

f » Pr. Clarke (Travels,, voh ii p. 491), after expressing contemptuous pity for 
Gibbon’s ignorance, derives the word from Zara, Zaara, Sara, the Desert, whence 
^raceni, the children of the Desert. De Marl^ adopts the derivation ft'om Sar- 
rik* aTobber* Hist, de^ .^rabes, vol. i, p. 36 j St. Martin from J^harkioun, or Bhar- 
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rious j djiid tlie most ■worth.y or Eged. of the noble hinsmen are 
preferred to the simple though important office of composing 
disputes by their advice, and guiding valor by their example- 
Even a female of sense and spirit has been permitted to com- 
mand the countrymen of Zenobia." The momentary junc- 
tion of several tribes produces an army : their more lasting 
union constitutes a nation : and the supreme chief, the emir 
of emirs, whose banner is displayed at their head, may de- 
serve, in the eyes of strangers, the honors of the kingly name. 
If the Arabian princes abuse their power, they are quickly 
punished by the desertion of their subjects, who had been ac- 
customed to a mild and parental jurisdiction. Their spirit is 
free, their steps are unconfined, the desert is open, and the 
tribes and families are held together by a mutual and volun- 
tary compact. The softer natives of Yemen supported the 
pomp and majesty of a monarch ; but if he could not leave 
his palace without endangering his life,®* the active powers 
of government must have been devolved on his nobles and 
magistrates. The cities of Mecca and Medina present, in the 
heart of Asia, the form, or rather the substance, of a com- 
monwealth. The grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal an- 
cestors, appear in foreign and domestic transactions as the 
princes of their country; but they reigned, like Pericles at 
Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by the opinion of their 
wisdom and integrity ; their influence was divided' with their 
patrimony! ; and the sbepfere was transferred from the urtclos 
of the prophet to a younger brandk* of the tribe of Koreish. 
On solemn Occasions, they convened the ai^embly of the peo- 
ple; and, since mankind must be eifter compelled or per- 
suaded to obey, the use and reputation of oratory among the 


/‘Saraceni * ^ ^ raulieres aiunt in eos regnare” (Expositio todus Mundi, 
p. 3, in Hudson, tom. iii.). The reign of Mavia is &mouB in ecclesiastical story. 
Pocpck, Specimen, p. 69, 83. 

^ -Ek tSw fiii egsXQw is the report of Agathardiides (De Mari 

bro, p. 63, 64, in Hudson, tom. L), Diodoims Siculus (tom. i- 1. iii. c. 47, p. 215)^ 
and Strabo (1. xvi. p, 1124 778, edit. Casauh.]). But I much suspect that 

this is one of the popular tales, or extraordinary accidents, which the credalj^ of 
travellers so often transforms into a fact, a custom, and a law. 
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ancient Arabs is the clearest evidence of public freedom.®* 
But their simple freedom was of a very different cast from 
the nice and artificial machinery of the Greek and Homan re- 
publics, in which each member possessed an undivided share 
of the civil and political rights of the community. In the 
more simple state of the Arabs, the nation is free, because 
each of her sous disdains a base submission to the will of a 
master. His breast is fortified with the austere virtues of 
com'age, patience, and sobriety ; the love of independence 
prompts him to exercise the habits of self-command ; and the 
fear of dishonor guards him from the meaner apprehension 
of pain, of danger, and of death. The gravity and firmness 
of the mind is conspicuous in his outward demeanor: his 
speech is slow, weighty, and concise ; he is seldom provoked 
to laughter; his only gesture is that of stroking his beard, 
the venerable symbol of manhood ; and the sense of his own 
importance teaches him to accost his equals without levity, 
and his superiors without awe.®* The liberty of the Saracens 
survived their conquests : the first caliphs indulged the bold 
and familiar language of their subjects: they ascended the 
pulpit to persuade and edify the congregation ; nor was it 
before the seat of empire was removed to the Tigris that the 
Abbassides adopted the proud and pompous ceremonial of 
the Persian and Byzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men we may observe the 
causes that render them hostile or friendly to each 
aud privAie otner, that tend to naiTow or enlarge, to mollify 
or exasperate, the social character* The separa- 
tion of the Arabs from the rest of mankind has accustomed 


“ Non gloriabantur antiquitus Arabes, nisi gladio, hospite, et ehqmniW^ (Se- 
pbadius apud Pocock, Specimen, p. 161, 162), This gift of speech they shared 
only A^ith the Persians j and the sententious Arabs would probably have disdain^ 
ed tbe simple and sublime logic of Demosthenea 


^ I must remind the reader that D’Arvieux, D’Herbelot, and Niebuhr repre- 
,8^®^ Mvely the manners and government of the Arabs, which 



bjf irtoy incidental passages in the Life of Mahomet.* 


Mfeewise ^5 the most vivid and antlientto 

picture of Arabian maimers. — ^M. 
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them to eonfound the ideas of stranger and enemy j and the 
poverty of the land has introduced a mazim of jurisprudence 
which they believe and practise to the present hour. They 
pretend that, in the division of the earth, the rich and fertile 
climates were assigned to the other branches of the human 
family ; and that the posterity of the outlaw Ismael might 
recover, by fraud or force, the portion of inheritance of which 
he had been unjustly deprived. According to the remark of 
Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to theft and 
merchandise: the caravans that traverse the desert are ran- 
somed or pillaged; and their neighbors, since the remote 
times of Job and Sesostris,” have been the victims of their 
rapacious spirit. If a Bedouin discovers from afar a soli- 
taiy traveller, he rides furiously against him, crying, with a 
loud voice, “Undi'ess thyself; thy aunt (my wifi) is without 
a garment.” A ready submission entitles him to mercy ; re- 
sistance will provoke the aggressor, and his own blood must 
expiate the blood which he presumes to shed in legitimate 
defence. A single robber, or a few associates, are’ branded 
with their genuine name ; but the exploits of a numerous 
band assume the character of lawful and honorable war. 
The temper of a people thus armed against mankind was 
doubly inflamed by the domestic license of rapine, murder, 
and revenge. In the constitution of Europe, the right of 
peace and war is now confined to a small, and the a,etual ex- 
ercise to a much smaller, list of respectable potentates ; but 
each Arab, with impunity iand renown, m%ht point -his jav- 
elin against the life of his eouatrymani The union of the 
nation consisted only in a vagne resemblance of language 
and manners ; and in each commnniiy the jurisdiction of the 
magistrate was mute and impotent. Of the time of igno- 

** Observe the first chapter of Job, and the long wall of 1500 stadia which Se- 
sostris built from Pelusium to Heliopolis (Diodor, Sicul. tom. i, 1, i. [c. 57] p. C7). 
Under the name of Hycsos^ the shepherd tings, they had formerly subdued Egypt 
(Marsham^ Ganon^ Chron. p, 98^163, etc.).* 

* This origin of the Hycscfes, though probable, is by no means so certain ; 
is some reason for supposing them l^thians. — -M.. 
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ranee wiich pieceded Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles” 
are recorded by tradition: hostility was embittered with the 
rancor of civil faction ; and the recital, in prose or verse, of 
an obsolete feud was sufl3.cient to rekindle the same passions 
among the descendants of the hostile tribes. In private life 
every man, at least every family, was the judge and avenger 
of its own cause. The nice sensibility of honor, which weighs 
the insult rather than the injury, sheds its deadly venom on 
the quarrels of the Arabs: the honor of their women, and 
of their hoards^ is most easily wounded; an indecent action, a 
contemptuous word, can be expiated only by the blood of the 
offender; and such is their patient inveteracy, that they ex- 
pect whole months and years the opportunity of revenge. A 
fine or compensation for murder is familiar to the barbarians 
of every age : but in Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are at 
liberty to accept the atonement, or to exercise with their own 
hands the law of retaliation. The refined malice of the Ar- 
abs refuses even the head of the murderer, substitutes an in- 
nocent to the guilty person, and transfers the penalty to the 
best and most considerable of the race by whom they have 
been injured. If he falls by their hands, they are exposed in 
their turn to the danger of reprisals ; the interest and princi- 
pal of the bloody debt are accumulated : the individuals of 
eithCT family lead a life of malice and suspicion, and fifty 
years may sometimes elapse before the account of vengeance 
be finally settled.*^ This sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity 
or forgiveness, has been moderated, however, by the maxims 
of honor, which require in every private encounter some de- 
Annnai Cent equality of age and strength, of numbers and 
weapons. An annual festival of two, perhaps of 
four, months, was observed by the Arabs before the time of 

^ Or, according to another account, 1200 (B’Herbelot, Bibliothcque Oiientale, 
p, 76}: the two historians who wrote of the Ay am al Arab, the battles of the Ar- 
abs, lived in the ninth and tenth century. The famous war of Dahes and Gabrah 
by two horses, lasted forty years, and ended in a proverb (Pocock, 
SpetAmmy p* 48). 

The modem theoiy and practice of the Arabs in the revenge of murder are 
df|^hed^%y 26-81). The hamher features of antiquity 

may he trs^^ In the Koran, c. 2, p. 20, c. 17, p. 230, with Side’s Observations. 
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lUCahoiuet, during wliieb. tlieir swords were religiously slieSitli- 
ed both in foreign and domestic hostility; and this partial 
truce is more strongly expressive of the habits of anarchy and 
warfare,’® 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by 
the milder influence of trade and literature. The solitary 
Their social pe'^iD^sula is encompassed by the most civilized na- 
quaiiflcattons tions of the aucieut world; the merchant is the 
friend of mankind ; and the annual caravans im- 
ported the first seeds of knowledge and politeness into the 
cities and even the camps of the desert. Whatever may 
be the pedigree of the Arabs, their language is derived from 
the same original stock with the Hebrew, the Syriac, and 
the Chaldsean tongues ; the independence of the tribes was 
narked by their peculiar dialects but each, after their own, 
allowed a just preference to the pure and perspicuous idiom 
of Mecca. In Arabia, as well as in Greece, the perfection, 
of language outstripped the refinement of manners; and her 
i peech could diversify the fourscore names of honey, the 
two hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of a lion, the 
thousand of a sword, at a time when this copious dictionary 
was intrusted to the memory of an illiterate people. The 
monuments of the Homerites were inscribed with an obsolete 
and mysterious character; but the Gufie letters, the ground- 
worl* of the present alphabet, were invented on the banks <Sf 
the JEnphrates; and the recent invention was taught at Mec- 
ca by a stranger who settled in that city after the biith ^ 


PrGiopiqs (De BgIL Persic. L i. c. I6) places die holy mootbs abont die 
eummer solstice. The Arabians consecrate four months erf the year — the first, 
seventh, Seventh, and twelfth ; and pretend that, in a long series of ages, the trace 
was infringed only four or six times (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 147-160, and 
Notes on the ninth chapter of the Komn, p. 164, etc. ; Casiri, Biblioth. Hispanp- 
Arabica, tom. iL p. 20, 21). 

Arrian, in the second century, remarks (in Periplo Maris^Erythrsei, 12 
pBEndson, G^g. M., t. 1]) the partial or total difference of the dialects of the 
Arabs. Their language and letters are copiously treated by Pocock (Spemmeu^ 
p. 160-164), Casiri (Biblioth, Hispano- Arabica, tom. i. p. 1, 8% 292 % tom. ii p- 
etc.), and Niebuhr (Description de TArabie, p- 72-86). I pass slightly j I am 
Ibnd of repeat words like a parrot. o ^ 

V.— 13 
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Mahomet. The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric 
were unknown, to the freeborn eloquence of the Arabians; 
but their penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their 
wit strong and sententious,” and their more elaboz’ate compo- 
sitions were ad.d.ressed with energy and effect to the minds of 
their hearers. The genius and merit of a rising poet was cel- 
Love of ebrated by the applause of his own and the kindred 
poetry, tribes. A solemn banquet was prepared, and a 
chorus of women, striking their tymbals, and displaying the 
pomp of their nuptials, sung in the pi’esence of their sons and 
husbands the felicity of their native tribe — that a champion 
had now appeared to vindicate their rights — that a herald had 
raised his voice to immortalize their renown. The distant or 
hostile tribes resorted to an annual fair, which was abolish- 
ed by the fanaticism of the first Moslems — a national assem- 
bly that must have contributed to refine and harmonize the 
barbarians. Thirty days were employed in the exchange, not 
only of corn and wine, but of eloquence and poetry. The 
prize was disputed by the generous emulation of the bards; 
the victorious performance was deposited in the archives of 
princes and emirs ; and we may read in our own language the 
seven original poems which were inscribed in letters of gold, 
and suspended in the Temple of Mecca.*^ The Arabian poets 
were the historians and moralists of the age ; and if they sym- 
pathized with the prejudices, they inspired and crowned the 
virtues, of their countrymen. The indissoluble union of gen- 
erosity and valor was the darling theme of their song; and 

** A familiar tale in Voltaire’s Zadig (lo Chien et le Cneval) is reluted to prove 
the natural sagacity of the Arabs (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 120, 121 ; 
Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 87-46) ; but O’Ari'ieux, or rather La Roque 
(Voyage de Palestine, p. 92), denies the boasted snperiority of the Bedouins. The 
one hundred and sixty-nine sentences of Ali (translated by Ockley, London, 1718) 
afford a just and favoraUe specimen of Arabian wit.» 

Pooock (Specimen, p. 168-161) and Casiri (Biblioth. Hispano-Arabioa, tom. i. 
p. 4$, 84, etc,, 119} tom.ii. p. 17, etc.) speak of the Arabian poets before Ma- 
Itomet: the sevmi poems of the Ckaba have been published in English by Sir Wil- 
liam tlmreB} but hm honorable mission to India has deprived us of his own notes, 
&r mbre hotereMlng than the obscure and obsolete text. 

i;- .f.' I n I- ; . ■ ■■■ ■ V . — — 

Compare the ^Asrabie Proverbs translated by Burckbardte liO^don, 1880.-^M. 
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when they pointed their keenest satire against a despicable 
race, they affirmed, in the bitterness of reproach, that the men 
Examples of knew not how to give, nor the women to deny.^ 
generosity, hospitality which was practised by Abra- 

ham, and celebrated by Homer, is still renewed in the camps 
of the Arabs. The ferocious Bedouins, the terror of the des- 
eil:, embrace, without inquiry or hesitation, the stranger who 
dares to confide in their honor and to enter their tent. His 
treatment is kind and respectful : he shares tlie wealth or the 
poverty of his host ; and, after a needful repose, he is dismiss- 
ed on his way with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with 
gifts. The heart and hand are more largely expanded by the 
wants of a brother or a friend ; but the heroic acts that could 
deserve the public applause must have surpassed the narrow 
measure of discretion and experience. A dispute had arisen, 
who among the citizens of Mecca was entitled to the prize of 
generosity ; and a successive application was made to the 
three who were deemed most worthy of the trial. Abdallah, 
the son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, and his 
foot was in the stirrup, when he heard the voice of a suppli- 
ant, “O son of the uncle of the apostle of God, I am a trav- 
eller, and in distress I” He instantly dismounted to present 
the pilgrim with his camel, her rich caparison, and a purse of 
foiir thousand pieces of gold, excepting only the sword, either 
for its intrinsic value, or as the gift of an honored kins- 
man. The servant of Kais informed the second suppliant 
that his master was asleep : but he immediately added, “ Here 
is a purse of seven thousand pieces of gold (it is all we have 
in the house), and here is an order that will entitle you to a 
camel and a slave the master, as soon as he awoke, praised 
and enfranchised his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, 
that by respecting his slumbers he had stinted his boun^. 
The third of these heroes, the blind Arabah, at the hour of 
prayer, was supporting his steps on the shoulders of two 
slaves. “Alas I” he replied, “my coffers are empty! but 
these you may sell; if you refuse, I renounce them.” At 


^ Sale’s Freliminaty Disconrse, p. 29, so. 
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tiese words, pusMng away the youths, he groped along the 
wall with his staff. The character of Hatem is the perfect 
model of Arabian virtue:*® he was brave and liberal, an elo- 
quent poet, and a successful robber: forty camels were roast- 
ed at his hospitable feasts ; and at the prayer of a suppliant 
enemy he restored both the captives and the spoil. The free- 
dom of his countrymen disdained the laws of justice ; they 
proudly indulged the spontaneous impulse of pity and be- 
nevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs," as well as of the Indians, con- 
sisted in the worship of the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars ; 
Ancient ^ primitive and specious mode of superstition. The 
idolatry. bright luminaries of the sky display the visible im- 
age of a Deity : their number and distance convey to a philo- 
sophic, or even a vulgar, eye the idea of boundless space : the 
character of eternity is marked on these solid globes, that seem 
incapable of corruption or decay ; the regularity of their mo- 
tions may be ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct ; and 
their real or imaginary influence encourages the vain belief 
that the earth and its inhabitants are the object of their pe- 
culiar care. The science of astronomy was cultivated at Baby- 
lon ; but the school of the Arabs was a clear firmament and 
a naked plain. In their nocturnal marches they steered by 
the guidance of the stars ; their names, and order, and daily 
station were familiar to the curiosity and devotion of the 
Bedouin ; and he was taught by experience to divide in twen- 


D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient p-. 458 ; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. 
p. 118 ; Gaab and Hesnus (Pocock, Specimen, p. 43, 46, 48) were likewise con- 
spicuous for thmr liberality; and the latter is elegantly praised by an Arabian 
poet: ^‘Videbis eum cum accesseris exultantem, ac d dares illi quod ab illo 
petisi*’^ 

^ Whatever can now be known of the idolatry of the ancient Arabians may 
be found in Pocock CSpecimen, p. 163, 164). His profound erudition is 

mpre clearly and concisely interpreted by Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p, 14-24) ; 
a^^^enmtini (Biblioth. Orient, tom. iy. p. 680-590) has added some valuable 

1,.' - r-: f i ^ . ■ , . ’ 

* See the tranriatidn of the amusing Persian romance of Hatim Tai, by Dun* 

works published by the Oriental Translation Panel. 
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t j-eiglit parts the zodiac of the moon, and to bless the constel- 
lations who refreshed with salutary rains the thirst of the des- 
ert. The reign of the heavenly orbs could not be extended 
beyond the visible sphere; and some metaphysical powers 
were necessary to sustain the transmigration of souls and the 
resurrection of bodies: a camel was left to perish on the 
grave, that he might serve his master in another life ; and 
the invocation of departed spirits implies that they were still 
endowed with consciousness and power. I am ignorant, and 
I am careless, of the blind mythology of the barbarians — of 
the local deities, of the stars, the air, and the earth, of their 
sex or titles, their attributes or subordination. Each tribe, 
each family, each independent warrior, created and changed 
the rites and the object of his fantastic worship; but the na- 
tion, in every age, has bowed to the religion as well as to the 
TheCaaija, l^'Qguage of Mccca. The genuine antiquity of the 
orTe^ie Qa AuA asceuds beyond the Christian era ; in de- 
scribing the coast of the Eed Sea the Greek histo- 
rian Diodorus*® has remarked, between the Thamudites and 
the Sabaeans, a famous temple, whose superior sanctity was 
revered by aXi the Arabians ; the linen or silken veil. Which is 
annually renewed by the Turkish emperor, was first offered 
by a pious king of the Homerites, who reigned seven hun- 
dred years before the time of Mahomet.** A tent or a cavern 


^ kyi^rarov tSpvrai rtfJt^juvov vm wds/rwv *Apdtaw ‘TnpirroTBpov (ijio- 

dor, Sicul, tom. i. 1. iiL [c. 43] p. 211). The character and position are so correctly 
apposite, that I am surprised how this cnrious passage should haye been read witb- 
out notice or application. Yet this famous temple had been overlooked by Aga- 
tbarchides (De Mari Ttnbro, p. 58, in Hudson, tom. L), whom Diodorus copies in 
the rest of the description. Was the Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian ? 
Or was the Caaba built between the years of Rome 650 and 746, the dates of their 
respective histories ? (Dodwell, in Dissert, ad tom. L Hudson, p. 72 ; Fahricius, 
Biblioth. Grsec. tom. ii. p. 770).‘ 

Pocock, Specimen, p. 60, 61. From the death of Mahomet we ascend to 68, 

» Mr. Forster (Geography of Arabia, voL ii. p. 118 et seq.) has raised an objec- 
tion, as I think, fatal to this hypothesis of Gibbon. The temple, situated in the 
country of the Banizomeneis, was not between the Thamudites and the SabseUnH, 
but higher up than the coast inhabited by the former, Mr. Forster would 
it as far north as Moilah. I am not quite satisfied that this will agree vrkh the 
whole description of Diodorus. — M. 1845. 
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miglit suffice for the worship of the savages, but an edifice of 
stone and clay has been erected in its place ; and the art and 
power of the monarchs of the East have been confined to the 
simplicity of the original model."^ A spacious portico en- 
closes the quadrangle of the Caaba — a squai'e chapel twenty- 
four cubits long, twenty-three broad, and twenty-seven high : 
a door and a window admit the light ; the double roof is sup- 
ported by three pillars of wood; a spout (now of gold) dis- 
charges the rain-water, and the well Zemzem is protected by 
a dome from accidental pollution. The tribe of Koreish, by 
fraud or force, had acquired the custody of the Caaba : the 
sacerdotal office devolved through four lineal descents to the 
grandfather of Mahomet ; and the family of the Hashemites, 
from whence he sprung, was the most respectable and sacred 
in the eyes of their country." The precincts of Mecca en- 
joyed the rights of sanctuary ; and in the last month of each 
year the city and the temple were crowded with a long train 
of pilgrims, who presented their vows and offerings in the 
house of God. The same lites which are now accomplished 
by the faithful Mussulman were invented and practised by 
the superstition of the idolaters. At an awful distance they 
cast away their garments : seven times with hasty steps they 
encircled the Caaba, and Mssed the black stone : seven times 
^ they visited and adored the adjacent mountains ; seven times 
they threw stones into the valley of Mina : and the pilgrim- 
age was achieved, as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of 


from his birth to 129, years before the Christian era. The veil or curtain, which 
is now of silk and gold, was no more than a piece of Egyptian linen (Abulfeda, in 
Vit. Mohammed, c. 6, p. 14 [edit. Gngnier, Oxon. 1723]). 

The original plan of the Caaba (which is servilely copied in Sale, the Univer- 
sal History, etc.) was a Turkish draught, which Beland (0e Religione Mohamme- 
dicft, p- 113-123) has corrected and explained from the best authorities. Eor the 
description and legend of the Caaba, consult Pocock (Specimen, p. 115-122), the 
Bibliotbhque Qrientale of D’Herbelot (Caaba^ Hagiar^ Zemzem^ etc.), and Sale 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 114-122). 

Oosa [Kussai], the fifth ancestor of Mahomet, must have usurped the Caaba 
A.i>. 44® T but the story is differently told by Jannabi (Gagnier,Vie de Mahometi 
torn* pi, 65-49) aimi by Abulfeda (in Yit. Mobam. c. 6, p. X3}.* 

* See note, p. 204.— S. 
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sheep and camels, and the burial o£ their hair and in the 
consecrated ground. Each tribe either found or introduced in 
the Caaba their domestic worship : the temple was adorned, 
or defiled, with thx-ee hundred and sixty idols of men, eagles, 
lions, and antelopes ; and most conspicuous was the statue of 
Hebal, of red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows without 
heads or feathers, the instruments and symbols of profane div- 
ination. But this statue was a monument of Syrian arts : the 
devotion of the ruder ages was content with a pillar or a tab- 
let ; and the rocks of the desert were hewn into gods or al- 
tars in imitation of the black stone^® of Mecca, which is deeply 
tainted with the reproach of an idolatrous origin. From Ja- 
saorifices Peru the use of sacrifice has universally pre- 

and rites. vailed ; and the votary has expressed his gratitude 
or fear by destroying or consuming, in honor of the gods, the 
dearest and most precious of their gifts. The life of a man*® 
is the most precious oblation to deprecate a public -calamity : 
the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, 
have been polluted with human gore : the cruel practice was 
long preserved among the Ambsj in the third century a boy 
was annually saeiificed by the tribe of the Dumatians ;** and 
a royal captive was piously slaughtered by the prince of the 


In the second centuiy, Masdmus of attribntes to the Arabs the worship 
of a stone — *Apd€ix>i <Ti€ov<ri fikvj dvriva Si ovk dlda^ rb Sk dyoKfia [oj dbov XIBqq 
ijv TtTpdyiiivoQ (Dissert* viii. tom. i. p- 142, edit. Reisfce) 5 and the reproach is fnri- 
ously re-echoed by the Ghristiaus (Clemens Alex, in Protreptico, p. 40 [edit. Oxon. 
1715]; Amobius contra Gentes, L ti. p. 246 [t. i. p. 106^ edit. Lngd. B. 1651]) 
Yet these stones were no other than the /BalTvXa of Syria and Greece, so renowned 
in sacred and profane antiquity (Euseb. Praep. Evangel. L L p. 37 ; Marsham, Ca- 
non. Chron. p. 54-56). 

Tlie two horrid subjects of *AvSpo9v(Tia and UaiboOvtna are accurately dis- 
cussed by the learned Sir John Marsham (^Canon. Chron. p. 76-78, 301-304). 
Saiichoniatho derives the Phoenician sacrf dees from the example of Chronus; but 
we are ignorant whether Chronus lived before or after Abraham, or, indeed, wheth- 
er he lived at all. 

Kar kreg HKCftrrov Traida iOvov, is the reproach of Porphyry ; but he likewise 
imputes to the Romans the same barbarous custom, which, a.xt.c. 657, bad been 
finally abolished, Durnaetba, Daumat al Gendal, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tabula, 
p. 37, Arabia, p. 9-29) and Abiilfeda (p. 57) ; and may be found in D’Anvgfe% 
maps, in the mid-desert between Chaibar and Tadmor. 
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Saracens, tlie ally and soldier of the Emperor Justinian.” A 
parent who drags his son to the altar exhibits the most pain- 
ful and sublime effort of fanaticism : the deed or the inten- 
tion was sanctified by the example of saints and heroes ; and 
the father of Mahomet himself was devoted by a rash vow, 
and hardly ransomed for the equivalent of a hundred camels. 
In the time of ignorance the Arabs, like the Jews and Egyp- 
tians, abstained from the taste of swine’s flesh they cii’cum- 
cised” their children at the age of puberty: the same cus- 
toms, without the censure or the precept of the Koran, have 
been silently transmitted to their posterity and proselytes. 
It has been sagaciously conjectured that the artful legislator 
indulged the stubborn prejudices of his countrymen. It is 
more simple to believe that he adhered to the habits and 
opinions of his youth, without foreseeing that a practice con- 
genial to the climate of Mecca might become useless or in- 
convenient on the banks of the Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free : the adjacent kingdoms were shaken by 
the storms of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted sects 
fled to the happy land where they might profess what they 
thought, and practise what they professed. The religions of 


*» Pi-ocopias (De Bell. Persico, L iL c. 28), Evagrius (L vi, c, 31), and Pocock 
(Specimen, p. 72, 86) attest the human sacrifices of the Arabs in the sixth centnty. 
The danger and escape of Abdallah is a tradition rather than a fact (Gagnier,yie 
de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 82-84).* 

“Snillis camibns abstinent,” says Solinus (Polyhistor. c. 33), who copies 
Pliny (1- viii. c. 78) in the strange supposition that hogs cannot live in Arabia. 
The Egyptians were actuated by a natural and supei-stitious horror for that un- 
clean beast (Marsham, Canon, p. 206). The old Arabians likewise practised, 
pose coHum, the rite of ablution (Herodot 1. i. c. 189), which is sanctified by the 
Mahometan law (Eeland, p. 76, etc. ; Chardin, or rather the Mollah of Shah Ab- 
bas, tom. iv. p. 71, etc.). 

The Mahometan doctors are not fond of the subject; yet they hold dream- 
dsion necessary to salvation, and even pretend that Mahomet was miracnlonsly 
bdh without a foreskin (Pocock, Specimen, p. 319, 820; Sale’s Preliminary Dis. 
course, |). 106, 107). 

^ Calcutta Review (No. xliii. p. 16) maintains that the saori- 
baman beings in Arabia was only inddental, and in the case of violent and 
cruel tjn^B-ts where it is alleged to have been done uniformly and on nTinr-iniA. 

the ^uthorit^ seems iloabtiuL'^Se ^ ^ 
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tte Sabians and Magians, of the Jews and Christians, were 
^ ^ disseminated from the Persian Gulf to the Ped 

IntroQUC* T • 

g ojra^crf^t he Sea. In a remote period of antiquity Sabianisra 
was dijSfnsed over Asia by the science of the Chal- 
dseans" and the arms of the Assyrians. Prom the observa- 
tions of two thousand years the priests and astronomers of 
Babylon®* deduced the eternal laws of nature and providence. 
They adored the seven gods, or angels, who directed the course 
of the seven planets, and shed their irresistible influence on 
the earth. The attributes of the seven planets, with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four constellations 
of the northern and southern hemisphere, were represented 
by images and talismans ; the seven days of the week were 
dedicated to their respective deities; the Sabians prayed 
thrice each day ; and the temple of the moon at Haran was 
the term of their pilgrimage.®’' But the flexible genius of 
their faith was always ready either to teach or to learn : in 
the tradition of the creation, the deluge, and the patriarchs, 
they held a singular agreement with their Jewish captives; 
they appealed to the secret books of Adam, Seth, and Enoch ; 
and a slight infusion of the Gospel has transformed the last 
remnant of the Polytheists into the Christians of St. John, in 
the territory of Bassora.®® The altars of Babylon were over- 


« Diodoras Siculas (tom. i. 1. ii. [c. 29 seq.] p. 14-2-145) has cast on th«r re- 
ligion the corions but superficial glance of a Greek. Their astronomy would, be 
far more valnable ; they bad looked through the telescope of r^on, since they 
could doubt whether the son were in the number of the plara^ or of t^ie fixed 
stars. 


Simplimus (who quotes Porphyry), de Coelo, L iL com. xlvi. p. 123, lin. 18, 
spud Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 47-i-, who doubts the fact, because it is adverse 
to his systems. The earliest date of the Chaldssan observations is the year 2284 
before ChiTst. After the conquest of Babylon by Alexander, they were commu- 
nicated, at the request of Aristotle, to the astronomer Hipparchus. What a mo- 
ment in the annals of science ! 

^ Pocock (Specimen, p. 138-146), Hottinger (Hist. Orient p. 162-208), Hyde 
(De Religione Vet. Persarom, p. 124, 128, etc.), D’Herbelot (NaJ*, p- 725, 726), 
and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14, 16), rather excite than gratify our carios- 
iiy ; and the last of these writers confounds SaWanism with the primitive reli^nm 


of the Arabs. 

*® D’Anville (I’Eaphiate et le Tigre, p. 130-147) will fix the 
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turned by the Magians ; but the injuries of the Sabians were 
revenged by the sword of Alexander ; Persia groan- 
e agians. ^i^ove five hundred years under a foreign yoke ; 
and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the conta- 
gion of idolatry, and breathed with their adversaries the free- 
dom of the desert.'® Seven hundred years before the death 
of Mahomet the Jews were settled in Arabia ; and 

Jews* 

a far greater multitude was expelled from the Holy 
Land in the wars of Titus and Hadrian. The industrious ex- 
iles aspired to liberty and power : they erected synagogues in 
the cities, and castles in the wilderness ; and their Gentile con- 
verts were confounded with the children of Israel, whom they 
resembled in the outward mark of circumcision. The Ohris- 
The Chris- missionaries were still more active and success- 

tians. Catholics asserted their universal reign ; 

the sects whom they oppressed successively retired beyond 
the limits of the Homan empire ; the Marcionites and Man- 
ichseans dispersed their fantastic opinions and apocryphal 
gospels ; the churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira and 
Gassan, were instructed in a purer creed by the Jacobite and 
Nestorian bishops.*® The liberty of choice was presented to 
the tribes : each Arab was free to elect or to compose his pri- 
vate religion ; and the rude superstition of his house was min- 
gled with the sublime theology of saints and philosophers. A 
fundamental article of faith was inculcated by the consent of 


The Chrie- 
tiaBS. 


ambiguous Christians ; Assemannus (Biblioth* Oriental, tom, iv. 607-614) may 
explain their tenets. But it is a slippery task to ascertain the creed of an igno- 
rant people, afraid and ashamed to disclose their secret traditions.* 

The Magi were fixed in the province of Bahrein (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, 
tom. iii. p. 114), and mingled with the old Arabians (Pocock, Specimen, p. 146- 
160). 

The state of the Jews and Christians in Arabia is described by Pocock from 
Bbarestani, etc. (Specimen, p, 60, 134, etc*), Hettinger (Hist. Orient, p. 212-288), 
D^erbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 474 - 476), Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. viL 
p* 186; tom. viii. p. 280), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p* 22, etc., 83, etc,). 

^ The Codex Haairseus, their sacred book, has been published by Norberg, whose 
conttain almost all that is known of this singular people* But their 
origin is almost as obscure as ever : if ancient, their creed has been $0 corrupted 
with mystieism and> Mahometanism, that its native lineaments are very indis- 

— M ■■ ■ : - ■ 
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the learned, strangers 5 the existence of one supreme God, who 
is exalted above the powers of heaven and earth, but who has 
often revealed himself to mankind by the ministry of his an- 
gels and prophets, and whose grace or justice has interrupted, 
by seasonable miracles, the order of nature. The most ration- 
al of the Arabs acknowledged his power, though they neglect- 
ed his worship ;** and it was habit rather than conviction that 
still attached them to the relics of idolatry. The Jews and 
Christians were the people of the Booh; the Bible was al- 
ready translated into the Arabic language,” and the volume 
of the Old Testament was accepted by the concord of these 
implacable enemies. In the story of the Hebrew patriarchs 
the Arabs were pleased to discover the fathers of their nation. 
They applauded the birth and promises of Ismael ; revered 
the faith and virtue of Abraham ; traced his pedigree and 
their own to the creation of the first man, and imbibed with 
equal credulity the prodigies of the holy text, and the dreams 
and traditions of the Jewish rabbies. 

The base and plebeian origin of Mahomet is an nnskilfnl 
Birth and calumuy of the Christians,®* who exalt instead of 
ofmhomet. degrading the merit of their adversary. Has de- 
A-D. 669 - 608 . scent from Ismael was a national privilege or fable; 
but if the first steps of the pedigree” are dark and doubtful, 


In thdr offerings it was a maxim to defraud God for the profit of the idol— 
not a more potent, but a more irritable, patron (Pocock, Specimen, p^ 108, 109). 

Onr versions now extant, whether Jewish or Christian, appear more recent 
than the Koran; but the existence of a prior translation maj be fairly inferred — 
1. Prom the perpjetual practice of the synagogue, of expounding the Hebrew les- 
son by a paraphrase in the vulgar tongue of the country. 2. Prom the analogy 
of the Armenian, Persian, -dSthiopic versions, expressly quoted by the fathers of 
the fifth century, who assert that the Scriptures were translated into ail the bar- 
baric languages (Walton, Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglot, p. 34, 93-97 ; Simon, 
Hist. Critique du et du N. Testament, tom. i. p. 180, 181, 282-280, 293, 305, 
306 ; tom. iv. p. 206). 

^ “ In eo conveniunt omnes, ut plebmo vilique genere ortum,” etc. (Hottinger, 
Hist. Orient, p. 186). Yet Theophanes, the most ancient of the Greeks, and the 
father of many a lie, confesses that Mahomet was of the race of Ismael, ix ju^ 
yevuewrdrjjs (Chronogmph, p.277 [edit. Par; tom. i. p. 512, edit Bonn^. 

^ Abnlfeda (in Wt. Mohammed, c. 1, 2) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahome^pt 25^ 
97) describe the popular and approved genealogy of the prophet At S 
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he could produce many generations of pure and genuine no- 
bility : he sprung from the tribe of Koreish® and the family 
of Hashem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, the princes of 
Mecca, and the hereditary guardians of the Caaba.’’ The 
grandfather of Mahomet was Abdol Motalleb, the son of Ha- 
shem, a wealthy and generous citizen, who relieved the dis- 
tress of famine with the supplies of commerce. Mecca, which 
had been fed by the liberality of the father, was saved by the 
courage of the son. The kingdom of Yemen was subject to 
the Christian princes of Abyssinia : their vassal Abrahah was 
provoked by an insult to avenge the honor of the ci’oss ; and 
the holy city was invested by a train of elephants and an 
army of Africans. A treaty was pi'oposed ; and, in the first 
audience, the grandfather of Mahomet demanded the restitu- 
tion of his cattle. “And why,” said Abrahah, “do you not 
rather implore my clemency in favor of your temple, which I 
have threatened to destroy 2” “ Because,” replied the intrep- 
id chief, “ the cattle is my own : the Caaba belongs to the 
gods, and they will defend their house from injury and sacri- 


wojjHd not dispute its authenticity: at Lausanne, I will venture to observe — 1. 
That, from Ismael to Mahomet, a period of 2600 years, they reckon thirty, instead 
of seventy-five, generations. 2. That the modern Bedouins are ignorant of their 
history, and careless of their pedigree (Voyage de B’Arvieux, p, 100, 103).® 


* According to the usually received tradition, Koreish was originally an epithet 
conferred upon Pihr (horn about a-D- 200), who was the ancestor, at the distance 
of eight generations, of the famous Kussai mentioned in the next note. Sprenger, 
however, maintains that the tribe of Koreish was fii^st formed by Kussai, and that 
the members of the new tribe called themselves the children of Fihr as a symbol 
of unity. He regards Fihr as a mythical personage. See Caussin de Perceval, 
vol. i. p. 42 ; Calcutta Eeview, Ho. xli p. 42 ; Sprenger, Life of Mohammed, p, 42, 
— S. 

Kussai (bom about a.b. 400), great-grandfather of Abdol Motalleb, and con- 
sequently fifth in the ascending line from Mahomet, obtained supreme power at 
M^ca* His oflSce and privileges were— to supply the numerous pilgrims with 
fo^ auA fi^^h water, the latter a rare article at Mecca : to conduct the business 
of the temple; and to preside in the senate or council. His revenues were a 
tenth of all merchandise brought to Mecca. After the death of Kussai these of- 
f[^ Imaiile divided among h^ descendants ; and, though the branch from which 
sprang belonged to the rmgning line, yet his family, especiaJJy after the 
d^ih ^ had but little to do with the actual government of Meo- 

^ moalbi^bdoot Mahometans only reckon back the ancestry of the prophet, 
for Mmu Weil, Mohammed der Proph^ p. i.— M. 

1346^ ; , s.s- r ■ 
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lege.” The want of provisions, or the valor of the Koreish, 
compelled the Abyssinians to a disgraceful retreat : their dis- 
comfiture has been adorned with a miraculous flight of birds, 
who showered down stones on the heads of the infidels ; and 
the deliverance was long commemorated by the era of the ele- 
Deiiverance phant." The glory of Abdol Motalleb was crown- 
of Mecca. with domestic happiness ; his life was prolonged 

to the age of one hundred and ten years and he became the 
father of six daughters and thh'teen sons. His best beloved 
Abdallah was the most beautiful and modest of the Arabian 
youth ; and in the first night, when he consummated his mar- 
riage with Amina,” of the noble race of the Zahrites, two hun- 
dred virgins are said to have expired of jealousy and despair. 
Mahomet, or more properly Mohammed,® the only son of Ab- 
dallah and Amina, was bom at Mecca, four years after the 
death of Justinian, and two months after the defeat of the 

The seed of this history, or fable, is contained in the one hundred and fifth, 
chapter of the Koran ; and Gragnier (in Prsefiat. ad Vit. Moham. p. 18, etc.) has 
translated the historical narrative of Abulfeda, which may be illustrated from 
D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orientale, p. 12) and Pocock (Specimen, p. 64). Prideaux 
(Life of Mahomet, p. 48) calls it a lie of the coinage of Mahomet; but Sale (Ko- 
ran, p. 601-503), who is half a Mussulman, attacks the inconsistent faith of the 
Doctor for believing the miracles of the Delphic Apollo. Mai'acci (Alcoran, tom. 
i. part iL p. 14 5 torn. ii. p. 823) ascribes the miracle to the devil, and extorts from 
the Mahometans the confession that God would not have defended against the 
Christians the idols of the Caaba. ^ 

* Weal sets him down at about eighty-two at his death. Mohammed, p. 28.— S. 

^ Amina was of Jewish birth- Yon Hammer, Geschichte der Assass. p. 10.- — 

M. Von Hammer ^ves np authority for this important fact, which seems hardly 
to agree with Sprenger’s account that she was a Kormshite, and the daughter of 
Wahb, an elder of the Zohrah family. — S. 

* Mohammed means “praised,” the name given to him by his grandfather on 
account of the favorable omen attending his birth. When Amina had given birth 
to the prophet, she sent for lus grandfather, and related to him that she had seen 
in a dream a light proceeding from her body, which illuminated the palaces of 
Bostra. Sprenger, p. 76. We learn from Burckhardt that among the Arabs a 
name is given to the infant immediately on its birth. The name is derived from 
some trifling accident, or frorrt some object which had stnick the fancy of the 
mother or any of the women present at the child’s birth. Notes on the B^ouins, 
vol. i- p. 37-— S. 

^ The apparent miracle was nothing else but the small-pox, which broke out in 
the army of Abrahab. Sprenger, Life of Mohammed, p. 36, who quotes Wakidi ; 
Weil, Mohammed, p, 10. This seems to have been the first appearance of thm 
small^pox in Arabia* Beiske^ Opuscnla Medica ex monumentis Arabum^ Hahiv 
1776,p.8»— S. 
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Abyssinians,'* whose victory would have introduced into the 
Caaba the religion of the Christians. In his early infancy® he 
was deprived of his father, his mother, and his gi'andfather ; 
his uncles were strong and numerous ; and, in the division of 
the inheritance, the orphan’s share was reduced to five camels 
and an .^Ethiopian maid -servant.^ At home and abroad, in 


The safest eras of Abulfeda (in Vit. c. i. p. 2), of Alexander, or the Greeks, 
882, of Bocht Naser, or Nabonassar, 1316, equally lead us to the year 669, The 
old Arabian calendar is too dark and uncertain to support the Benedictines (Art 
de verifier les Dates, p. 15), who, from the day of the month and week, deduce a 
new mode of calculation, and remove the birth of Mahomet to the year of Christ 
570, the 10th of November. Yet this date would agree with the year 882 of the 
Greeks, which is assigned by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 6) and Abulpharagius 
(Dynast- p. 101 ; and Errata, Pocock’s version). While we refine our chronol- 
ogy, it is possible that the illiterate prophet was ignorant of his own age.® 


* The father of Mahomet died two months before his birth ; and to the ill state 
of health which the shock of this premature bei’eavement entailed on his widow, 
Sprenger attributes the sickly and nervous temperament of Mahomet. His moth- 
er died in his seventh year (p. 79) ; his grandfather two years later. — S. 

Sprenger, however (p. 81), asciibes his poverty not to the injustice of his uncles, 
who, on the contrary, were anxious to bring him forward, but to his own inactivi- 
ty and unfitness for the ordinaiy duties of life. He had the same patrimony with 
which his father began life, viz., a house, five camels, a flock of sheep, and a female 
slave ; yet he was reduced to the necessity of pasturing sheep, an occupation con- 
sidered by the Arabs as peculiarly humiliating. Compare Weil, p. 33. The latter 
author adds that Mahomet afterwards entered into the linen trade in partnership 
with a man named JSiub. — S. 

® ‘‘All authorities agree that Mohammed was born on a Monday, in the first 
half of Baby' I. ; but they differ on the year and on the date of the month. Most 
traditions say that he died at an age of sixty-three yetirs. If this is correct, he 
'vv^ born in 571.’*' There are, however, good traditions in Bokhiri, Moslim, and 
Tirmidzy, according to which he attained an age of sixty-five years, which would 
place his birth in 569. With reference to the date, his birthday is celebrated on 
the i 2th of Baby' I. by the Mussulmans, and for this day are almost all traditions. 
This was a Thursday in 571, and a Tuesday in 569 ; and, supposing the new moon 
of Baby’ I. was seen one day sooner than expected, it was a Monday in 569. A 
tradition of Abt£ Ma'sbaris for the 2d of Baby' I., which was a Monday in 571 ; 
but Abfi Ma'shar was a mathematician, and his account may possibly be a calcu-* 
lation, and not a tradition. There are also traditions for the first Monday, and for 
the tenth day of the month.” (Sprenger, p. 75.) 

In reference, however, to this subject, it is important to observe that Cauasin de 
Berceval has brought forward reasons for believing that the Meccan year was orig- 
inaHy a lunar one, and contiaaed so till the beginning of the fifth century, when, 
in imitation of the Jews, it was turned, by the intercalation of a month at the close 
of every third year, into a luni-solar period. (C. de Perceval, Essai, etc,, voL i. 

49; aourptil Asiatique, April, 1843, p. 842.) Hence it follows that all calcula- 
tionis up tq the md of Mahomet’s life must be made in luni-solar years, and npt 
m lanaar year^j^olving a yearly difference of ten days. Hence, also, we can 

^ This is the year which Weil decides upon* 
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peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable of bis uncles, 
was the guide and guardian of bis youth ; in bis twenty-fifth 
year be entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble 
widow of Mecca, who soon rewarded bis fidebty with the gift 
of her hand and fortune. The marriage contract, in the sim- 
ple style of antiquity, recites the mutual love of Mahomet and 
Cadijah ; describes him as the most accomplished of the tribe 
of Koreish ; and stipulates a dowry of twelve ounces of gold 
and twenty camels, which was supplied by the liberality of his 
uncle." By this alliance the son of Abdallah was restored 
to the station of his ancestors ; and the judicious matron was 
content with his domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of 
his age,*® he assumed the title of a prophet, and proclaimed 
the religion of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet** 
was distinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward 
gift which is seldom despised, except by those to whom it 
has been refused. Before he spoke, the orator engaged on 


I copy the honorable testimony of Abu Taleb to his family and nephew. 

Laus Deo, qui nos a stirpe Abrahami et semine Ismaelis constitait, et nobis re* 
gionem sacram dedlt, et nos judices hominibus statuit. Forro Mohammed hliue 
Abdollahi nepotis mei (nepos mens) quo cum [non3 ex sequo librabitur e Koraishi- 
dis quispiam cui non prseponderaturus est bonitate, et excellenti^, et intellect^, et 
gloria, et acumine, etsi opum inops fuerit (et certe opes umbra transiena sunt et 
depositum quod reddi debet), desiderio Chadijm filise Chowailedi tenetur, et ilia 
vieissim ipsius, qnicquid autem dotis vice petieritis, ego in me suscipiam ” (Pocock, 
Specimen, e septitna parte libri Ebn Hamduni [p. 171]). 

The private life of Mahomet, from his birth to his mission, is preserved by 
Ahulfeda (in Vit, c. B-7), and the Arabian writers of genuine or apocryphal note, 
who are alleged by Hottinger (Hist. Orient* p* 204-21 X}, Maracci (tom. i, p. 10- 
14), and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i- p. 97-134), ‘ 

Ahulfeda, in Vit. c. 65, 66 ; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 272-289 ; 
the best traditions of the person and conversation of the prophet are derived from 
Ayesha, Ali, and Abu Horaira (GNignier, tom. ii, p. 267; Ockley’s Hist, of the Sar- 
acens, vol. ii. p. 149), sumamed the Father of a Cat, who died in the year 59 of 
the Hegira. ' • ■ 

plain certain discrepancies in Mahomet’s life, some historians (^culating by the 
luni-solar year in force in the period under narration, others adjusting such peri- 
ods by the application of the lunar year subsequently adopted. Thus some make 
their prophet to have liv®i sixty-three or sixty-three and a half years, others sixty- 
j5ve-*the one possibly bdng luni-solar, the other lunar years. See Calcutta Re- 
view, No. xlL p. 49. — S, 
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his side the affections of a public or private audience. They 

applauded his commanding presence, his majeS’ 
uoBsofUie tic aspect, his piereinff eye, his gracious smile, his 

prophet _ .. if. o ^ S ^ ..j 

flowing beard, his countenance that painted every 
sensation of the soul, and his gestures that enforced each ex- 
pression of the tongue.* In the familiar offices of life he scru- 
pulously adhered to the grave and ceremonious politeness of 
his country ; his respectful attention to the rich and powerful 
was dignified by his condescension and affability to the poor- 
est citizens of Mecca : the frankness of his manner concealed 
the artifice of his views ; and the habits of courtesy were im- 
puted to personal friendship or universal benevolence. His 
memory was capacious and retentive j his wit easy and social ; 
his imagination sublime ; his judgment clear, rapid, and de- 
cisive. He possessed the courage both of thought and ac- 
tion ; and, although his designs might gradually expand with 
his success, the first idea which he entertained of his divine 
mission bears the stamp of an original and superior genius, 

‘ To the general characteristics of Mahomet’s person here recorded by Gibbon, 
it may not be uninteresting to add the more particular traits derived from the re- 
searches of modem orientalists. “Mohammed,” says Dr. Sprenger, “was of 
middling size, had broad shoulders, a wide chest, and large bones, and he was 
fleshy but not stout. The immoderate size of his head was partly disguised by 
the long locks of hair, which in slight curls came nearly down to the lobes of his 
ears. His oval face, though tawny, was rather fair for an Arab, but neither pale 
nor high colored. The forehead was broad, and his fine and long, but narrow, 
eyebrows were separated by a vein, which you could see throbbing if lie was an- 
gry. Under long eyelashes sparkled bloodshot black eyes through wide-slit eye- 
lids. His nose was large, prominent, and slightly hooked, and the tip of it seem- 
ed to be turned up, but was not so in reality. The mouth was wide, and he had 
a good set of teeth, and the fore-teeth were asunder. His beard rose from the 
cheek-bones and came down to the collar-bone ; he clipped his mustaches, but did 
not shave them. He stooped, and was slightly humpbacked. His gait was care- 
less, and he walked fast but heavily, as if he were ascending a hiU;* and if he 
looked back, ho turned his whole body. The mildness of his countenance gained 
him the confidence of eveiy one; but he could not look straight into a man’s 
face; he turned his eyes usually outwards. On his back he had a round, fleshy 
tumor of the size of a pigeon’s egg; its furrowed surface was covered with hair, 
and its base was surrounded by black moles. This was considei'ed as the seal of 
his prophetic mission, at least during the latter part of his career, by his followers, 
who were so devout that they found a cure for their ailings in drinking the water 
had bathed ; and it must have been very refreshing, for he perspired 
]p^4^^jipd liis ss^n ejchaled a strong smell.” Life of Mohammed, p. 84 , 

■■ v ^ i. . , .g i r ^ t - . . i ■ ■ — 

agfees in other particulars, differs in this : ‘‘His hancTs and 
large, yet his step was so light that his foot left no 

bated fe th® 
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The son of Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the no- 
blest race, in the use of the purest dialect of Arabia and 
the fluency of his speech was corrected and enhanced by the 
pi-actice of discreet and seasonable silence. With these pow- 
ei-s of eloquence, Mahomet was an illiterate barbarian : hie 
youth had never been instructed in the arts of reading and 
writing the common ignorance exempted him from shame 
or reproach, but he was reduced to a narrow circle of exist- 
ence, and deprived of those faithful mirrors which reflect to 

Those who believe that Mahomet could read or write are incapable of read- 
ing what is written, with another pen, in the Suras, or chapters of the Koran, vii. 
xxix. .xcvi. These texts, and the tradition of the Sonna, are admitted, without 
doubt, by Abulfeda (in Vit. c. 7), Gagnier (Not. ad Abulfed. p. 15), Pocock (Speci- 
men, p. 151), Reland (De Religione Mohammedic^, p. 236), and Sale (Prelimina- 
ry Discourse, p. 42). Mr. White, almost alone, denies the ignorance, to accuse 
the imposture, of the prophet. His arguments are far from satisfactoiy. Two 
short trading journeys to the fairs of Syria were surely not su£6cient to infuse a 
science so rare among the citizens of Mecca ; it was not in the cool, deliberate 
act of a treaty that Mahomet would have dropped the mask ; nor can any con- 
clusion be drawn from the words of disease and delirium. The lettered youth, 
before he aspired to the prophetic character, must have often exercis^ in private 
life, the arts of reading and writing; and his first converts, of his own family, 
would have been the first to detect and upbraid his scandalous hypocrisy (Whited 
Sermons, p. 203, 204, Notes, p. xxxvi.-xxxviii.).*> 

* Namely, both as being a Koreishite, and as having been suckled five years in 
the desert by his foster-mother Halymah, of the tribe of Banu Sad, which spoke 
the purest dialect. Sprenger, p. 77. — S. 

^ Modem orientalists are inclined to answer the question whether Mahomet 
sould read and write in the affimjativa The point hinges upon the critical inter- 
pretation of certain passages of the Koran, and upon the authority of traditions. 
The ninety-sixth Sura, adduced by Gibbon in support of his view, is interpreted by 
Silvestre de Sacy as an ai^nment on the opposite side (Mdtn. de TAcad. des In- 
icr. li. p- 95), and his op^imon is supported by Weil (p. 46, note 50^. Moslem au- 
thors are at variance on the subject. Almost all the modern writers, and many 
jf the old, deny the ability of their prophet to I'ead and write ; but good authoj-s, 
sspecially of the Shiite sect, admit that he could read, tbmigh they describe him 
IS an unskilful penman. The former class of writers support their opinion by 
perverting the texts of the Koran which bear upon the subject. ** ^veral in- 
stances,” says Dr. Sprenger, in which Mohammed did read and write, are re- 
corded by Bokhiri, Nasay, and others. It is, however, certain that he vrished 
)o appear ignorant in order to raise the elegance of the composition of the Koran 
into a miracle” 102). The same wish would doubtle^ influeuee the views of 
the more orthodox Mussulman commentators. It may be former remarked that 
reading and writing were far from being so rare among the citizens of Mecca in 
the time of Mahomet as Gibbon represents (Sprengmr, p. 37). Nor on a general 
riew does it appear probable that a work like the Koran, (Mintaining frequenit^ 
^Fences to the Smiptures and other boc^s^ should hawe been composed;bjg I* ^ 
ihierate barbariaiL^’---& - ^ ^ 
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our mind the minds of sages and heroes. Yet the book of 
nature and of man was open to his view ; and some fancy has 
been indulged in the political and philosophical observations 
which are ascribed to the Arabian trmeller.^'^ He compares 
the nations and the religions of the earth ; discovers the weak- 
ness of the Persian and Homan monarchies ; beholds with pity 
and indignation the degeneracy of the times ; and resolves to 
unite under one God and one king the invincible spirit and 
primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our more accurate inquiry 
will suggest that, instead of visiting the courts, the camps, the 
temples of the East, the two journeys of Mahomet into Syria 
were confined to the fairs of Postra and Damascus ; that he 
was only thirteen years of age when he accompanied the car- 
avan of his uncle ; and that his duty compelled him to return 
as soon as he had disposed of the merchandise of Oadijah. 
In these hasty and superficial excursions the eye of genius 
might discern some objects invisible to his grosser compan- 
ions ; some seeds of knowledge might be cast upon a fruitful 
soil ; but his ignorance of the Syriac language must have 
checked his curiosity; and I cannot perceive in the life or 
writings of Mahomet that his pi-ospect was far extended be- 
yond the limits of the Arabian world. From every region of 
that solitary world the pilgrinis of Mecca were annually as- 
sembled by the calls of devotion and commerce: in the free 
concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen, in his native tongue, 
might study the political state and character of the tribes, the 
theory and practice of the Jews and Christians. Some useful 
strangere might be tempted, or forced, to implore the rights 
of hospitality ; and the enemies of Mahomet have named the 
Jew, the Persian, and the Syrian inonk, whom they accuse of 
lending their secret aid to the composition of the Koran.” 

” The Count de Bonlainvilliers (Vie de Mahomet, p. 202-228) leads his Ara- 
Masn papO, like the Telemachus of Fenton, or the Cyrus of Eamsay. His jour- 
ney to the court of Persia is probably a fiction, nor can I trace the origiin of his 
ek^iinlat|ab, “Les Grecs sontpourtant des hommos.” The two Syrian journeys 
aie exfiiBlsed by almost all the Arabian writers, both Mahometans and Christians 
Abulf^. p. 10). 

I ^ Z am not at le^ure t^ pnrsao the ihhles or conjectures which name the stran* 
asm accn^ m: snif by the infidels of Mecca (Koran, oh. 16, p. 228, cfa. 85, 
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Conversation enriclies the understanding, but solitude is the 
school of genius j and the uniformity of a work denotes the 
hand of a single artist. From his earliest youth Mahomet 
was addicted to religious contemplation j each year, during 
the month of Kamadan, he withdrew from the world and 
from the arms of Cadijah : in the cave of Hera, three miles 
from Mecca,” he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, 
whose abode is not in the heavens, but in the mind of the 
prophet- The faith which, under the name of Islam , he 
preached to his family and nation, is compounded of an eter- 
nal truth, and a necessary fiction. That these is onet one 
God, and that Mahomet is the apostle of God. 

It is the boast of the Jewish apologists, that, while the 
learned nations of antiquity were deluded by the fables of 
One God. polytheism, their simple ancestors of Palestine pre- 
served the knowledge and worship of the true God- 
The moral attributes of Jehovah may not easily be reconciled 
with the standard of hvma/n, virtue: his metaphysical quali- 
ties are darkly expressed; but each page of the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets is an evidence of his power : the unity of 
his name is inscribed on the first table of the law; and his 
sanctuary was never defiled by any visible image of the invis- 
ible essence. After the rain of the temple, the faith of the 
Hebrew exiles was purified, fixed, and enlightened by the 

p. 297, with Sale’s Eemarks ; Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 22-27,* Gagnier, 
Not. ad Abulfed. p. 1 1, 74 ; Maracci, tom. ii. p. 400. Even Frideanx has observed 
that the transaction must have been secret, and that the scene lay in the heart of 
Arabia. 

Abulfeda in Vit. c. 7, p. 15 ; Gkignier, tom. i. p. 133, 135. The situation of 
Mount Hera is remarked by Abulfeda (Geograph. Arab. p. 4). Yet Mahomet had 
never read of the cave of Egeria, *‘Ubi noctumsB Numa constituebat amzcss,'’ of 
the Idsean mount, where Minos conversed with Jove, etc. 

® Isldm is the verbal noun, or infinitive, and Modim^yrhlcla, has been corrupted 
into Musahnan or Musuhnan^ is the participle of the causative form of sa/m, which 
means immunity, peace. The siguification of Isidm is, ther^ore, to make peace^ 
or to obtain either by compact, or by doing homage to the stronger, ac- 

knowledging his superiority and surrendering to him the ol^ect of the dispute. ^ It 
also means simply to surrender. In the Koran it signifies in most instances to do 
homage to God, to acknowle^e him as our absolute Lord, to the exclusiph 
idols. Sometimes, however, it oecui'S in that book in its technical meahho^ as tho 
name of a religion, i^rengeiv 168.* — & 
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epiritual devotion of the synagogue ; and the authority of 
Mahomet will not justify his perpetual reproach that the 
Jews of Mecca or Medina adored Ezra as the son of God,” 
But the children of Israel had ceased to be a people ; and the 
religions of the world were guilty, at least in the eyes of the 
prophet, of giving sons, or daughters, or companions to the 
supreme God. In the rude idolatry of the Arabs the crime 
is manifest and audacious : the Sabians are poorly excused by 
the pre-eminence of the first planet, or intelligence, in their 
celestial hierarchy ; and in the Magian system the conflict of 
the two principles betrays the imperfection of the conqueror. 
The Christians of the seventh century had insensibly relapsed 
into a semblance of paganism ; their public and private vows 
were addressed to the relics and images that disgraced the 
temples of the East : the throne of the Almighty was dark- 
ened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and angels, the ob- 
jects of popular veneration ; and the Collyridian heretics, who 
flourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Virgin 
Mary with the name and honors of a goddess.” The myste- 
ries of the Trinity and Incarnation ct^ea/r to contradict the 
principle of the divine unity. In their obvious sense, they 
introduce three equal deities, and transform the man Jesus 
into the substance of the Son of God:”. an orthodox commen- 
tary will satisfy only a believing mind : intemperate curiosity 


Koran, a 9, p. 153. Al Beidawi, and the other commentators quoted by 
Sale, adhere to the charge ; but I do not understand that it is colored by the most 
obscure or absurd tradition of the Talmudists. 

Hottinger, Hist. Client, p. 225-228. The Collyridian heresy was carried 
from Thrace to Arabia by some women, and the name was borrowed from the 
gSKKvpiQy or cake, which they offered to the goddess. This example, that of Be- 
lyUus, Bishop of Bostra (Euseb. BKst- Eccles. L vi. c. 83), and several others, may 
excuse the reproach, “Arabia hsBresewn ferax.” 

The three gods in the Koran (c. 4, p. 81 ; c. 6, p. 92) are obviously directed 
our Catholic mystery : but the Arabic commentators understand them of 
Father, the Son, and the Virgin Many, a heretical Trinity, maintained, as it is 
mii| hy barbarians at the Council of l^ice (Eutych. Annal. tom. i. p. 440). 

the M 0 riafdte 8 is denied by the candid Beansobre (Hist, de 
i. p, 682) ; and he derives the mistake from the word Rouahy 
ihe Hci^ Ghd^ Oriental tongues is of the feminine gender, and 

is figurative^ st^d^ the mother of Christ in the gospel of the ISTa^arenes^ 
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and zeal had tom the veil of the sanctuary : and each of the 
Oriental sects was eager to confess that all, except themselves, 
deserved the reproach of idolatry and polytheism. The creed 
of Mahomet is free from suspicion or ambiguity; and the 
Koran is a glorious testimony to the unity of God. The 
prophet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of 
stars and planets, on the rational principle that whatever rises 
must set, that whatever is horn must die, that whatever is cor- 
ruptible must decay and perish.” In the Author of the uni- 
verse his rational enthusiasm confessed and adored an infinite 
and eternal being, without form or place, without issue or si- 
militude, present to our most secret thoughts, existing by the 
necessity of his own nature, and deriving from himself all 
moral and intellectual perfection. These sublime truths, thus 
announced in the language of the prophet,” are firmly held 
by his disciples, and defined with metaphysical precision by 
the interpreters of the Koran. A philosophic theist might 
subscribe the popular creed of the Mahometans:” a creed too 
sublime, perhaps, for our present faculties. "What object re- 
mains for the fancy, or even the understanding, when we have 
abstracted from the unknown substance all ideas of time and 
space, of motion and matter, of sensation and reflection ? The 
first principle of reason and revelation was confirmed by the 
voice of Mahomet : his proselytes, from India to Morocco, are 
distinguished by the name of Unitarians; and the danger 
of idolatry has been prevented by the interdiction of images. 
The doctrine of eternal decrees and absolute predestination 
is strictly embraced by tibe Mahometans; and they struggle 
with the common difSculties, Aoiu to reconcile the prescience 

This train of thought is philosophically exemplified in the character of Ahni* 
ham, who opposed in Chaldsea the first introduction of idolatry (Koran, ch. 6, 
p, 106 j D’Herbdot, Biblipth. Orient* p. 13). 

See the Koran, particularly the second (p. 30), the fifty-seventh (p. 437), the 
fifiy-eighth (p. 441) chapters, which proclaim the omnipotence of the Creator. 

Tl^ most orthodox creeds are translated by Pocock (Specimen, p. 274, 284- 
2^), Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. lxxxii.-xcv.), Beland (De Region 
Moham. L i p. 7-13), and Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv, p. 4-28). The 
great truth, that God is without similitude, is fbofishly oriticfsed by Maracci (Al- 
coran, tom. i. part iii. p. 87-94), because he made man after his own image. 
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of God with the freedom and responsibility of man ; how 
to explain the permission of evil under the reign of infinite 
power and infinite goodness.® 

^ This sketch of the Arabian prophet and his doctrines is drawn with too much 
partiality, and requires to be modified by the researches and opinions of later in- 
quirers. Gibbon was probably led by his notion that Mahomet was a “philosophic 
theist” to regard him with such evident favor. Nothing, however, can be more 
at variance with the prophet's enthusiastic temperament than such a character. 
His apparently deiatical opinions arose merely from his belief in the Mosaic reve- 
lation, and his rejection of that of Christ. He was thus a deist in the sense that 
any Jew may be called a deist. On this point Sprenger well remarks, “He never 
could reconcile his notions of God with the doctrine of the Trinity and with the 
divinity of Christ : and he was disgusted with the monkish institutions and sec- 
tarian disputes of the Christians. His creed was : ‘ He is God alone, the eternal 
God ; he has not begotten, and is not begotten ; and none is his equal.' Nothing, 
however, can be more erroneous than to suppose that Mohammed was, at any 
period of his early career, a deist. Faith, when once extinct, cannot be revived ; 
and it was his enthusiastic faith in inspiration that made him a prophet" (p. 104). 
And that Mahomet’s ideas of God were far from being of that abstract nature 
which might suit a “philosophic theist,” is evident from his ascribing to the Om-. 
nipotent ninety-nine attributes, thus regarding him as a being of the most con- 
crete kind (ib. p. 90), 

With regard, again, to the originality of Mahomet’s doctrines, there is reason to 
think that it was not so complete as Gibbon would lead us to believe by charac- 
terizing the Koran as the work “of a single artist,” and by representing Mahomet 
as cut off from all subsidiary sources in consequence of bis inability to read. The 
latter point has been already examined ; and it now remains to show that Ma- 
homet was not without predecessors, who had not only held the same tenets, but 
even openly preached them. Gibbon admits, indeed, that before Mahomet’s time, 
“the most rational of the Arabs acknowledged God’s power, though they neg- 
lected his worship;” and that it was habit rather than conviction that still at- 
tached them to the relics of idolatry (supra, p. 208). But the new creed had 
made still more active advances. The Korcishites charged Mahomet with taking 
his whole doctrine from a book called the “Asatyr of the Ancients,” which is sev- 
eral times quoted in the Koran, and appeal's to have contained the doctrine of the 
resurrection (Sprenger, p, 100). At the fair of Okatz, Qoss had preached the unity 
of God before Mahomet assumed the prophetic office ; and contemporaiy with him 
was Omayah of Tayef, to whose teaching Mahomet allowed that bis own bore a 
great similarity (ib. p. 5, 88, 39). Zayd, the sceptic, was another forerunner of 
Mahomet, and his followers were among the prophet’s first converts (p. 107). 
Sprenger concludes his account of the Prm-Mahometans — or JEteformers before the 
Reformation — as follows : “From the preceding account of early converts, and it 
embraces nearly all those who joined Mohammed during the first six years, it ap- 
pears that the leading men among them held the tenets which form the basis of 
the religion of the Arabic prophet long before he preached them. They were not 
his tools, but his constituents. He clothed the sentiments which he had in com- 
mon with them in poetical language ; and his malady gave divine sanction to his 
oracles. Even when he was acknowledged as the messenger of God, Omar had as 
much or ^re infiuence on the development of the Islam as Mohammed himself. 
He somh^mes attempted to overrule the convictions of these men, but he siic- 
few Instances. - The Islam is not the work of Mohammed ; it is 
not the :dt«^ne it embodies the faith and sentiments of men 

wi^ for must be considered as the most distinguished of 

their nation^ and who acted under all circumstances so faithful to the spirit of the 
Arabs, that they must be regarded as their representatives. The Islam is, there* 
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The God of nature has written his existence on all his 
works, and his law in the heart of man. To restore the 
Mahomet the of the oue, and the practice of the 

^‘d^radttie been the real or pretended aim of the 

proph^tel* prophets of every age ; the liberality of Mahomet 
allowed to his predecessors the same credit which 
he claimed for himself ; and the chain of inspiration was 
prolonged from the fall of Adam to the promulgation of the 
Koran.™ During that period some rays of prophetic light 
had been imparted to one hundred and twenty-four thousand 
of the elect, discriminated by their respective measure of virt- 
ue and grace; three hundred and thirteen apostles were sent 
with a special commission to recall their country from idola- 
try and vice; one hundred and four volumes have been dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit ; and six legislators of transcendent 
brightness have announced to mankind the six suecMsive rev- 
elations of various rites, but of one immutable religion. The 
authority and station of Adam, Hoah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, 
and Mahomet rise in just gradation above each other; but 
whosoever hates or rejects any one of the prophets is num- 
bered with the infidels. The writings of the patriarchs were 
extant only in the apocryphal copies of the Greeks and Syr- 
ians the conduct of Adam had not entitled him to the grat- 
itude or respect of his children ; the seven precepts of Koah 
were observed by an inferior and imperfect class of the pros- 

^ Rdand, De Relig. Moham. 1. i. p. 17^7 ; &le^s PreHnunaiy X^scourse, p. 73- 
76 ; Voyage de Chardin, tom. iv- p. 23-87 and 37-4:7, for the P^ian addidon. 

All is the Vicar of God I” Yet the precise number of prophets is not an articte 
of faith. 

Por the apocryphal books of Adam, see Pabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus V. 
T. p. 27-29 ; of Seth, p. 154-157 ; of Enoch, p. 160-219. Bnt the book of Enoch 
is consecrated, in some measure, by the quotation of the apostle St. Jude; and a 
long legendary fragment is alleged by Syncellus and Scaliger.* 


fore, the offspring of the spirit of the time, and the voice of the Arabic nation. 
And it is this which made it victorious, particularly among nations whose habits 
rasemble those of the Arabs, like the Berbers and Tatars. There is, however, 
doubt that the impostor has defiled it by his immorality and perverseness of 
mind, and that most of the objectionable doctrines are his ” (p, 174).—^. 

The whole book ha^ since been recovered in the Ethiopic language, and has 
been edited and translated by Arciibishop Lawrence, Oxford, 1821.^]^ 
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elytes of the synagogue and the memory of Abraham was 
obscurely revered by the Sabians in his native land of Chal- 
dsea; of the myriads of prophets, Moses and Chi’ist alone 
lived and reigned ; and the i-emnant of the inspired writings 
Moses comprised in the books of the Old and the 

New Testament. The miraculous story of Moses 
is consecrated and embellished in the Koran and the cap- 
tive Jews enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own 
belief on the nations whose recent creeds they deride. For 
the author of Christianity, the Mahometans are taught by 
the prophet to entertain a high and mysterious reverence.** 
“"Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of Mary, is the apos- 
tie of God, and his word, which he conveyed unto 
Mary, and a Spirit proceeding from him : honorable in this 
world, and in the world to come ; and one of those who ap- 
proach near to the presence of God.”** The wonders of the 
genuine and apoCiyphal gospels** are profusely heaped on his 
head; and the Latin Church has not disdained to borrow 
from the Koran the immaculate conception*’' of his virgin 
mother. Tet Jesus was a mere mortal ; and at the day of 
judgment his testimony will serve to condemn both the Jews, 
who reject him as a prophet, and the Christians, who adore 
him as the Son of God. The malice of his enemies aspersed 

The seven precepts of Noah are explained by Marsham (Canon. Ohronicus, 
p- 154-180), who adopts, on this occasion, the learning and credulity of Selden- 

The articles of Adam^ Noah^ Abraham^ ZfoseSy etc., in the Bibliothfeque of 
ll’Herbelot, are gayly bedecked with the fanciful legends of the Mahometans, who 
have built on the groundwork of Scriptnre and the Talmud. 

^ Koran, c- 7, p, 128, etc., c. 10, p. 178, etc. ; D'Herbelot, p. 647, etc, 

^ Koran, c. 8, p. 40, c. 4, p. 80 ; D^Herb^ot, p. 889, etc. 

See the Gospel of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex Apocryphus 
K. T. of Fabrieius> who (X^hects the vations testimonies concerning it (p. 128-168). 
It was published in Greek by CoteHer,and in Arabic by Sike, who thinks our pres- 
mid copy more recent than Mahomet. Yet his quotations agree with the original 
the speech of Christ in his cradle, his living, birds of clay, etc. (Sike, e. i. 
c- 86, p. 198, 199, c. 46, p. 206 ; Cotelier, c. 2, p. 160, 161.) 

? > P 3^^ in the Koran (c. 8, p. 89), and more clearly explained by 

(Salehs Note, and Maracci, tom. ii. p. X12). In the 
was condemned by St. Bernard as a 
presimiptuQlns A^ Conmlio di Treptc^ i 
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bis reputation, and conspired against bis life ; but their inten- 
tion only was guilty; a phantom or a criminal was substi- 
tuted on the cross ; and the innocent saint was translated to 
the seventh heaven.^ Daring six hundred years the G-ospel 
was the way of truth and salvation ; but the Christians insen- 
sibly forgot both the laws and the example of their founder ; 
and Mahomet was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse tlie 
church, as well as the synagogue, of corrupting the integrity 
of the sacred text.®* The piety of Moses and of Christ re- 
joiced in the assurance of a future prophet, more illustrious 
than themselves : the evangelic promise of the Paradete, or 
Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, and accomplished in 
the person of Mahomet,®* the greatest and the last of the apos- 
tles of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a similitude of thought 
and language : the discourse of a philosopher would vibrate 
rhe Koran “^^^out effect ou the ear of a peasant; yet how 
minute is the distance of thew understandings, if it 
be compared with the contact of an infinite and a finite mind, 
with the word of God expressed by the tongue or Ihe pen of 
a mortal ? The inspiration of the Hebrew prophets, of the 
apostles and evangelists of Christ, might not be incompatible 

See the Koran, ch. S, y* 53, and ch. 4, v. 153, of Maracd’s edition. Deoa est 
prsestantissimus dolose agentiam ” (an odd praise) ** * * nec cnicifixerunt enna, 
sed objecta est eis similitndo an expression that maj suit with the system of the 
Docetae; but the commentatora believe (Maracci, tom. iL p. 113-115, 173; Sale, 
p. 42, 43, 79) that another man, a friend or an enemy, was crucified in the likeness 
of Jesus ; a feble which they had read in the Gospel of St. Barnabas^ and which 
had been started as early as the time of Iroimus, by some Ebionite heroes {Beau- 
sobve, Hist, dn Manich^me, tom. ii. p. 25 ; Mosheim de Eeb. Christ p. S53). 

This charge is obscurely urgpd in the Koran (ch. 3, p. 45) ; but ndiher Ma- 
homet nor his followers are sufficiently versed in languages and criticism to give 
any weight or color to their suspicions. Yet the Ariaxis and Nestorians cotild re- 
late some stories, and the illiterate prophet might listen to the bold assertions of 
the Manichmans. See Beausobre, tom. i. p. 129-305. 

Among the prophecies of the Old and New Testammit, which are perverted 
by the fraud or ignorance of the Mussulmans, they apply to the prophet the prom- 
ise of the or Comforter, which had been already usurped by the Mon^ 

tanists and Manichseans (Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manich^sme, tom. i. p. 233|| 
etc.); and the easy change of letters, (hr affords the 

thology of the name Mohanmied (Mamcci, tom. i. part i. p, 16-28)# ^ r 
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with the exercise of their reason and memory ; and the di- 
versity of their genius is strongly marked in the style and 
composition of the books of the Old and ISTew Testament. 
But Mahomet was content with a character more humble, yet 
more sublime, of a simple editor ; the substance of the Ko- 
ran,** according to himself or his disciples, is uncreated and 
eternal ; subsisting in the essence of the Deity, and inscribed 
with a pen of light on the table of his everlasting decrees. A 
paper copy, in a volume of silk and gems, was brought down 
to the lowest heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under the 
Jewish economy, had indeed been despatched on the most im- 
portant errands ; and this trusty messenger successively re- 
vealed the chapters and verses to the Arabian prophet. In- 
stead of a perpetual and pei*feet measure of the divine will, 
the fragments of the Koran were produced at the discretion 
of Mahomet; each revelation is suited to the emergencies of 
his policy or passion ; and all contradiction is removed by the 
saving maxim that any text of Scripture is abrogated or mod- 
ified by any subsequent passage. The word of God and of 
the apostle was diligently recorded by his disciples on palm- 
leaves and the shoulder-bones of mutton ; and the pages, with- 
out order or connection, were east into a domestic chest in the 
custody of one of his wives. Two years after the death of 
Mahomet, the sacred volume was collected and published by 
his friend and successor Abubeker the work was revised by 
the Caliph Othman, in the thirtieth year of the Hegira and 


For the Koran, see D’Herbelot, p. 85-88 ; Maracci, tom. i. in Vit. Mohamr 
med. p. 82-4:5 ; Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 56-70. 


* Abubeker, at the suggestion of Omar, gave orders for its collection and pub- 
bcation ; but tbe editorial labor was actually performed by Zeid ibn Th6-bit, who 
had been one of Mahomet’s secretaries. He is related to have gathered the text 
—“from date-leaves, and tablets of white stone, and from the breasts of men.*’ 
Weil, p. 848 ; Calcutta Bev, ISTo. xxxvii. p. 9.* — S, 

^ llie recension of Othman has been banded down to us unaltered. So care- 
indeed, has it been preserved, that there are no variations of importance— 
we almost say no variations at all — amongst the innumerable c^lcs of the 

Koim jseattered throughout tbe vast bounds of the empire of Islam. Contending 
<>rigina1ang the murder of Othman himself, within a 
^4rter bf A the death of Mahomet, have ever since lent the Ma- 

hometan werllj Yet but one Koran has always been current amount them ; and 
the conaentanebbs^t^^Q^ all, up to the present day. is an irranagable proof 
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the various editions of the Koran assert the same miraenlons 
privilege of a uniform and incorruptible text. In the spirit 
of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet rests the truth of his 
mission on the merit of his book ; audaciously challenges both 
men and angels to imitate the beauties of a single page ; and 
presumes to assert that God alone could dictate this incom- 
parable performance.” This argument is most powerfully 
addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind is attuned to 
faith and rapture; whose ear is delighted by the music of 
sounds ; and whose ignorance is incapable of comparing the 
productions of human genius.” The harmony and copious- 
ness of style will not reach, in a version, the European infi- 
del : he will peruse with impatience the endless incoherent 
rhapsody of fable, and precept, and declamation, which sel- 
dom excites a sentiment or an idea, which sometimes crawls 
in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the clouds. The divine 
attributes exalt the fancy of the Arabian missionary ; but his 
loftiest strains must yield to the sublinle simplicity of the 
book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same country, 
and in the same language.” If the composition of the Koran 

•* Koran, ch. 17, V. 89. In Sale, p. 235, 286. In Maracci, p. 410.* 

Tet a sect of Arabians was persuaded that it might be equalled or surpassed 
by a human pen (Pocock, Specimen, p. 221, etc .) ; and Mamcci (the polemic is 
too hard for the translator) derides the rhyming affectation of the most airlanded 
passage (tom. L part iL p. 69-75). 

^ Colloquia (whether real or fabulous) in “ IVIedi^ Arabia atque ab Arabibns 
haUta '’ (liowth, De Poea Hebrceorum Praelect xxxii. xxxiii, xxxiv.with his Grer- 
man editor Michaelis, Epimetron iv.). Yet Michaelis (p. 671-673) has detected 
many Egyptian images, the elephantiasia, papyrus, Nile^ crocodile etc. The lan- 
guage 1$ ambiguously styled AroMa^Helrma^ The resemblance of the sister dia- 
lects was much more yisible in their childhood than in their mature age* (Michaelis^ 
p. 682 ; Schnltens, in Prsefat. Job).** 


that we have now before ns the sdf-same text prepared by the commands of that 
unfortunate caliph. There is probably no other work which has remained twelve 
centuries with so pure a text. The various readings are wonderfully few in num- 
ber, and are chiefly confined to differences in the vowel points and diacridcal 
signs j but as these marks were invented at a later date, and did not exist at all 
in the early copies, they can hardly be said to affect the text of Othman. Cal- 
cutta Review, No. xxxvii. p. 11, — S. 

* Compare Von Hammer, Geschichte der Assassinen, p. 11.— M. ^ 
b The age of the Book of Job is sdll, and probably will still, be disputed. Bo- 
senmuller thus states his own opinion: ‘‘Certe serioribus reipublicse tenaporibas 
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exceed the faculties of a man, to what superior intelligence 
should we ascribe the Iliad of Homer, or the Philippics of 
Demosthenes ? In all religious tire life of the founder sup- 
plies the silence of his written revelation : the sayings of Ma- 
homet were so many lessons of truth ; his actions so many ex- 
amples of virtue ; and the public and private memorials were 
preserved by his wives and companions. At the end of two 
hundred years the Sonna, or oral law, was fixed and conse- 
crated by the labors of A1 Bochari, who discriminated seven 
thousand two hundred and seventy -five genuine traditions 
from a mass of three hundred thousand reports of a more 
doubtful or spurious character.® Each day the pious author 
prayed in the Temple of Mecca, and performed his ablutions 
with the water of Zemzem : the pages were successively de- 
posited on the pulpit and the sepulchre of the apostle; and 
the work has been approved by the four orthodox sects of 
the Sonnites.” 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses and of Jesus, 
had been eonfinned by many splendid prodigies; and Ma- 
homet was repeatedly urged, by the inhabitants of 
Mecca and Medina, to produce a similar evidence 
of his divine legation ; to call down from heaven the angel 
or the volume of his revelation, to create a garden in the des- 
ert, or to kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving city. As 
often as he is pressed by the demands of the Koreish, he in- 
volves himself in the obscure boast of vision and prophecy, 
appeals to the internal proofs of his doctrine, and shields him- 
self behind the providence of God, who refuses those signs 
and wonders that would depreciate the merit of faith and ag- 

A1 Bochari died a.h. 224. See D’Herbelot, p. 208, 416, 827 ; Gagnier, Not, 
ad Abixlfed. c. 19, p. 33. 

asjdgnandunj esse librum, suadere \n[dettir ad Ohaldaismum vergens sermd.” Yet 
the observations of Kosegarten, which Kosenmtiller has given in a note, and com- 
mon reason suggest that this Chaldaism may be the native form of a much earlier 
or the Chaldaic may have adopted the poetical archaisms of a dialect dif- 
telng from but not less ancient than the Hebrew. See Rosenmiiner, Froleg. on 
p. 41, The poetry appears to me to belong to a much earlier period. -^M. 
htimb^^ were m disproportionate than thesel Odt of OOO^OOG 

oxily 4000 to be genuine, Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, 
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gravate the guilt of infidelity. But tlie modest or angry tone 
of his apologies betrays his weakness and vexation ; and these 
passages of scandal established beyond suspicion the integrity 
of the Koran.” The votaries of Mahomet are more assured 
than himself of his miraculous gifts; and their confidence 
and credulity increase as they are farther removed from the 
time and place of his spiritual exploits. They believe or af- 
firm that trees went forth to meet him ; that he was saluted 
by stones ; that water gushed from his fingers; that he fed 
the hungry, cured the sick, and raised the dead ; that a beam 
groaned to him ; that a camel complained to him ; that a 
shoulder of mutton informed Mm of its being poisoned ; and 
that both animate and inanimate nature were ecjually subject 
to the apostle of God.” H!is dream of a nocturnal journey 
is seriously descidbed as a real and corporeal transaction. A 
mysterious animal, the Borak, conveyed Mm from the Temple 
of Mecca to that of tTerusalem: with his companion Gabriel 
he successively ascended the seven heavens, and received and 
repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the 
angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the seventh 
heaven Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed; he passed 
the veil of unity, approached within two bow -shots of the 
throne, and felt a cold that pierced Mm to the heart when his 
shoulder was touched by the hand of God. After this famil- 
iar though important conversation, he again descended to Je- 
rusalem, remounted the Borak, returned to Mecca, and per- 
formed in the tenth part of a night the journey of many 
thousand years.” According to another legend, the apostle 

See, more remarkably, Koran, ch. 2, 6, 12, 13, 17, Prideaux (Life of Mahom- 
et, p. 18, 19) has confounded the impostor. Maracci, with a more learned appa- 
ratus, has shown that the passages which deny his miracles are clear and positive 
(Alcoran, tom. i, part ii- p. 7-12), and those which seem to assert them are ambig- 
uous a:iid insnfiScient (p. 12-22). 

^ See the Specimen Hist. Arabum, the text of Abulpharagins, p. 17 ; the notes 
of Ppcocfc, p. 187-190 j D’Herbelot, Bibliotheqne Orientale, p. 78, 77 ; Voyages 
de (Jhardin, torn. iv. p. 200-203 ; Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. p. 22-64) has most la- 
boriously collected and confuted the miracles and prophecies of Mahomet, which, 
according to some writers, amount to thi*ee thousand. 

The nocturnal jourhey is drcumstaiitiaUy rdated by Abulfeda (in Vit. Mo* 
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confounded in a national assembly the malicious challenge of 
the Koreish. His I’esistless word split asunder the orb of 
the moon : the obedient planet stooped from her station in 
the sky, accomplished the seven revolutions round the Caaba, 
saluted Mahomet in the Ai'abian tongue, and, suddenly con- 
tracting her dimensions, entered at the collar, and issued forth 
through the sleeve, of his shirt.®” The vulgar are amused 
with these marvellous tales ; but the gravest of the Mussul- 
man doctors imitate the modesty of their master, and indulge 
a latitude of faith or interpretation."® They might specious- 
ly allege, that in preaching the religion it was needless to vio- 
late the harmony of nature ; that a ci'eed unclouded with 
mystery may be excused from miracles ; and that the sword 
of Mahomet was not less potent than the rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety 
of superstition : a thousand rites of Egyptian origin were in- 
terwoven with the essence of the Mosaic lawj and the spirit 
of the Gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of the Church. 


hammed- c. 19, p. 33), who wishes to think it a vision ; by Prideaux (p. 31-40), 
who aggravates the absurdities ; and by Gagnier (tom. i. p. 252-343), who declares, 
from the zealous A1 Jannabi, that to deny this journey is to disbelieve the Koian. 
Yet the Koran, without naming either heaven, or Jerusalem, or Mecca, has only 
dropped a mysterious hint: *^Laus illi qui transtulit servum suum ab oratorio 
Haram ad orartorium remotissimum ” (Koran, ch. 17, v. 1 ; in Maracci, tom. ii. 
p, 407; for Sale’s version is more licentious). A slender basis for the aerial 
structure of tradition. 

prophetic style, which uses the present or past for the future, Mahom- 
et ha4 said, ‘‘Appropinquavit hora et scissa est luna” (Koran, ch*64, v. 1 ; in Ma- 
racci, tom. ii. p. 688). This figure of rhetoric has been converted into a fact, which 
is said to be attested hy the most respectable eye-witnesses (Maracci, tom. ii. 
p. 690). The festival is still celebrated by the Persians (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 201) ; 
and the legend is tediously spun out hy Gagnier (Vie do Mahomet, tom. i. p. 183- 
234), on the faith, as it should seem, of the credulous A1 Jannabi. Yet a Mahom- 
etan doctor has aiTaigned the credit of the principal witness (apud Pocock, Speci- 
men, p. 187) ; the best interpreters are content with the simple sense of the Koran 
(A1 Beldawi, apud Hottinger, Hist. Orient. 1, ii. p. 302), and the silence of Abulfe- 
da is worthy of a prince and a philosopher.* 

Abh%A(ara^us,in Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 17 ; and his scepticism is justified 
la Pi 190-194, from the purest authorities. 

>. V-i. 'r,/i ‘ f ^ A' ■ .V 


J^^mpare Haitoker, Notes to Inc^ Auct« Lib. de Kxped. Memphidos, p. 62. 
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The prophet of Mecca was tempted by prejudice, or policy. 
Precepts of patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the Ara- 
praye™^ bians, and the custom of visiting the holy stone of 
as, alms. Caaba. But the precepts of Mahomet bimflelf 

inculcate a more simple and rational piety : prayer, fasting, 
and alms are the religious duties of a Mussulman ; and he is 
encouraged to hope that prayer will carry him half-way to 
God, fasting will bring him to the door of his palace, and alms 
will gain him admittance.*®* I. According to the tradition of 
the nocturnal journey, the apostle, in his personal conference 
with the Deity, was commanded to impose on his disciples the 
daily obligation of fifty prayers. By the advice of Moses, he 
applied for an alleviation of this intolerable burden ; the num- 
ber was gradually reduced to five, without any dispensation 
of business or pleasure, or time or place : the devotion of the 
faithful is repeated at daybreak, at noon, in the afternoon, in 
the evening, and at the first watch of the night ; and in the 
present decay of religious fervor, our travellers are edified, by 
the profound humility and attention of the Turks and Per- 
sians. Cleanliness is the key of prayer : the frequent lustra- 
tion of the hands, the face, and the body, which was practised 
of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the Koran ; and 
a permission is formally granted to supply with sand the scar- 
city bf water. The words and attitudes of supplication, as it 
is performed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the 
gi'ound, are prescribed by custom or authority ; but the prayer 
is poured forth in short and fervent ejaculations ; the measure 
of zeal is not exhausted by a tedious liturgy ; and each Mus- 
sulman, for his own person, is invested with the character of 
a priest. Among the theists, who reject the use of images, it 

The most authentic account of these precepts, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting; 
alms, and ablutions, is esitracted from the Persian and Arabian theologians by 
Maracci (Prodrom. part iv. p* 9-24), Reland (in his excellent treatise De Religione 
Mohaminedica, Utrecht, 1717, p. 67-123), and Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. 
iv. p. 47-195). Maracci is a partial accuser ; but the jeweller, Chardin, had the 
eyes of a philosopher; and Reland, a judicious student, had travelled over the 
East in his closet at Utrecht. The fourteenth letter of Tonrnefort (Voyage do 
Levant, tom. ii. p. 326-360, in octavo) describes what he had seen of the rdiglcui 
7 f the d^rks. 
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has been found necessary to restrain the wanderings of the 
fancy, by directing the eye and the thought towards a hMa 
or visible point of the horizon. The prophet was at first in- 
clined to gratify the Jews by the choice of Jerusalem; but 
he soon returned to a more natural partiality ; and five times 
every day the eyes of the nations at Astrachan, at Fez, at 
Delhi, are devoutly turned to the holy Temple of Mecca,* 
Tet every spot for the service of God is equally pure : the 
Mahometans indifferently pray in their chamber or in the 
street. As a distinction from the Jews and Christians, the 
Friday in each week is set apart for the useful institution of 
public worship: the people are assembled in the mosque; and 
the imam, some respectable elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin 
the prayer and pronounce the sermon. But the Mahometan 
religion is destitute of priesthood or sacrifice;^ and the inde- 
pendent spirit of fanaticism looks down with contempt on the 
ministers and the slaves of superstition. II. The voluntary*^ 
penance of the ascetics, the torment and glory of their lives, 

Mahomet (Sale’s Koran, chu 9, p. 168) reproaches the Christians with taking 
their priests and monks for their lords, besides God. Yet Maracci (Prodromus, 
part iii. p. 69, 70) excuses the worship, especially of the pope, and quotes, from 
the Koran itself, the case of Eblis, or Satan, who was cast from heaven for refusing 
to adore Adam. 

• Mahomet at first granted the Jews many privileges in obseiwing their ancient 
customs, and especially their Sabbath; and he himself kept the fast often days 
with which the Jewish year begins. But, when he found himself deceived in his 
expectations of converting them, these privileges were withdrawn. Mecca was 
suDsfituted for Jerusalem as the hehla, or quarter to which the face is directed 
during prayer; and, in place of the Jewish fast, that of JEtamadan wat instituted. 
Weil, Mohammed, p. 90. — S. 

Mr. Forster (Mahometanism Unveiled, vol. i. p. 416) has severely rebuked Gib- 
bon for his inaccuracy in saying that “the Mahometan religion is destitute of 
priesthood or sacrifice but this expression must he understood of the general 
practice of the Mahometans. The occasion of the pilgrimage to Mecca formed 
an exception ; and Gibbon has him self observed (supra, p. 198) that ** the pilgiim- 
Me was achieved, as at tke present hour^ by a sacnfice of sheep and camels.” The 
Koran sanctions sacrifice on this occasion ; and Mahomet himself, in his lust pil- 
mmage to Mecca, set the example by offering up with his own hand the sixty- 
three camels which he bad brought with him from Medina, ordering AH to do the 
hke with the thirty-seven which he had brought from Yemen. Weil, Mohammed, 
p. 837- This ordinance was probably a sort of political compromise with the 
Biiifia^t idQMtrous rites of Mecca. It be further remarked that there were 
|wo k^nds of pdgHnmge, viz., ffadj and Vmra, The rites accompanying them, 
however, were exactly similar— the only distinction being that the former took 
place bnly^ oh th^ appointed festivals, whilst the latter might be performed all the 
year round* Ib. p. 290,— S. 
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“The devotion of the Faithful is repeated at daybreak, at noon, in the afternoon, 
in the evening, and at the first watch of the night. 

Gibbon's Rome, VoL V, Painting by J. T. Geroine 
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was odious to a prophet who censured in his companions a 
rash vow of abstaining from flesh, and women, and sleep; 
and flrmly declared that he would suffer no monhs in his 
religion.*"* Yet he instituted, in each year, a fast of thirly 
days ; and strenuously recommended the observance as a dis- 
cipline which purifies the soul and subdues the body, as a sal- 
utary exercise of obedience to the will of God and his apos- 
tle. During the month of Hamadan, from the rising to the 
setting of the sun, the Mussulman abstains from eating, and 
drinking, and women, and baths, and perfumes ; from all nour- 
ishment that can restore his strength, from all pleasure that 
can gratify his senses. In the revolution of the lunar year, 
the Ramadan coincides, by turns, with the winter cold and 
the summer heat ; and the patient martyr, without assuaging 
his thirst with a drop of water, must expect the close of a 
tedious and sultry day. The interdiction of wine, peculiar to 
some orders of priests or hermits, is converted by Mahomet 
alone into a positive and general law and a considerable 
portion of the globe has abjured, at his command, the use of 
that salutary, though dangerous, liquor. These painful re- 
straints are, doubtless, infringed by the libertine and eluded 
by the hypocrite ; but the legislator, by whom they are enact- 
ed, cannot surely be accused of alluring his proselytes by the 
indulgence of their sensual appetites.* III. The charity of 
the Mahometans descends to the animal creation; and the 
Koran repeatedly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict 
and indispensable duty, the relief of the iudigent and unfoit- 

Koran, ch. 6, p. 94, sad Sale’? note, wbicb to ^e e«afeoril|y' of Jalla- 

loddin and A1 Beidawi* deciares tliat Ma^onaefc condemned la vie 

reliffieuse^ and that the swarms of faMvs^ derrishes^ etc., did not appear tHk 
after the year 300 of the Hegira (Biblioth. Orient, p. ^2, 71S). 

See the double prohibition (Kqmn» ch. 2, p. 20 ; ch. 6, p. 94) ; the one in the 
style of a legislator^ the other in, that qf a fanatic. The public and private mo- 
tives of Mahomed are inyestigated by Piideaux (lafe of Mahomet, p. 62-64^ and 
Sale (Preiiminaty Discourse^ p- ^124). 

* Porstet poiats biit^ ihe irieoil^feacy ^ of ms^ige with the one on p. 237 s 
His voice invited the Arabs ^to hreedotn aaid victory, to arms and rapine, to the 
ihdulgsnce of tMr dadlii^ the nect.*^ Mahoihetfmlflm 

tTnyeE^, vol^ ii py ! 

V.— 15 
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unate. Maliemet, perhaps, is the only law-giver who has de- 
fined the precise meas\ire of charity : the standard naay vary 
with the degree and nature of property, as it consists either 
in money, in corn or cattle, in fruits or merchandise : but the 
Mussulman does not accomplish the law, unless he bestows 
a tmth of his revenue; and if his conscience accuses him of 
fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea of restitution, is 
enlarged to a Benevolence is the foundation of jus- 

tice, since we are forbid to injure those whom we ai'e bound 
to assist. A prophet may reveal the secrets of heaven and 
of futurity : but in his moral precepts he can only repeat the 
lessons of our own hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties,®' 
of Islam, are guarded by rewards and punishments ; and the 

Kesnrrection Mussulman is devoutly fixed on the 

event of the judgment and the last day. The 
prophet has not presumed to determine the moment of that 
awful catastrophe, though he darkly announces the signs, both 
in heaven and earth, which will precede the universal dissolu- 
tion, when life shall be destroyed, and the order of creation 
shall be confounded in the primitive chaos. At the blast of 
the trumpet new worlds will start into being; angels, genii, 
and men will arise from the dead, and the human soul will 
again be united to the body. The doctrine of the resur- 
rection was first entertained by the Egyptians;'"® and their 

105 ipiiQ jealousy of Maracci (Prodromns, part iv. p. 33) prompts him to enu- 
merate the more liberal alms of the Catholics of Rome. Fifteen great hospitals are 
open to many thousand patients and pilgrims ; fifteen hundred maidens are annual- 
ly portioned; fifty-six charity-schools are founded for both sexes; one hundred 
and twenty confraternities relieve the wants of their brethren, etc. The benevo- 
lence of London is still more extensive; but I am afraid that much more is to be 
ascribed to the humanity than to the religion of the people. 

105 See Herodotus (1, ii. c. 123) and our leaimed countryman Sir John Marsham 
(Canon, Ghrx>nicus, p. 46). The'^A^tjC of the same writer (p, 254-274) is an elab- 
orate sketch of the infernal regions, as they were painted by the fancy of the 
Egyptians and Greeks, of the poets and philosophers of antiquity, 

* The fow practical duties are prayer, fasting, aims, and pilgrimage. Weil, 
Mplnimmed, p. 288, note. It is here obvious that Gibbon had not overlooked the 
Tajst, though h® has omitted it in the preceding enumeration of the ordinary and 
duties of a Mussulm iiu—S- 
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mummies were embalmed, their pyramids were eonstnieted, 
to preserve the ancient mansion of the soul during a period 
of three thousand years. But the attempt is partial and un- 
availing ; and it is with a more philosophic spirit that Mar 
hornet relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, whose word 
can I'eanimate the breathless clay, and collect the innumera- 
ble atoms that no longer retain their form or substance.*®' 
The intermediate state of the soul it is hard to decide ; and 
those who most firmly believe her immaterial nature are at 
a loss to understand how she can thiulr or act without the 
agency of the organs of sense. 

The reunion of the soul and body will be followed by the 
final judgment of mankind; and in his copy of the Magian 
Hell and picture, the prophet has too faithfully represented 
paradise. forms of proceeding, and even the slow and 

successive operations, of an earthly tribunal. By his intoler- 
ant adversaries he is upbraided for extending, even to them- 
selves, the hope of salvation ; for asserting the blackest her- 
esy, that every man who believes in God, and accomplishes 
good works, may expect in the last day a favorable sentence. 
Such rational indifference is ill adapted to the character of 
a fanatic ; nor is it probable that a messenger from heaven 
should depreciate the value and necessity of his own revela- 
tion. In the idiom of the Koran,”® the belief of God is in- 
separable from that of Mahomet: the good works are those 
which he has enjoined ; and the two qualifications imply the 
profession of Islam, to which all nations and all sects are 
equally invited. Their spiritual blindness, though excused 
by ignorance and crowned with virtue, will be scourged with 
everlasting torments ; and the tears which Mahomet shed 
over the tomb of his mother, for whom he was forbidden 
to pray, display a striking contrast of humanity and enthu- 

w’ The Koran (ch. 2, p. 259, etc. ; of Sale, p. 32 ; of Jilaracd, p. 97) relates an 
ingenious miracle, which satisfied the curiosity and confirmed the Mth of Abraham. 

508 The candid Bdand has demonstrated that Mahomet damns all unbelievers 
(De Eeligione Moham. p. 128-142) ; that devils will not be finally saved (p. 196- 
199) ; that paradise will not solely consist of corporeal delights 199— 2(^) ; and 
that women’s sonls are immortal (pi 205-209)i. 
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siasm.”* The doom of the infidels is common : the measure 
of their guilt and punishment is determined by the degree 
of evidence which they have rejected, by the magnitude of 
the errors which they have entertained : the eternal mansions 
of the Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Magians, and the 
idolaters are sunk below each other in the abyss; and the 
lowest hell is reserved for the faithless hypoei'ites who have 
assumed the mask of religion. After the greater part of 
mankind has been condemned for their opinions, the true be- 
lievers only will be judged by their actions. The good and 
evil of each Mussulman will be accurately weighed in a real 
or allegorical balance; and a singular mode of compensation 
will be allowed for the payment of injuries: the aggressor 
will refund an equivalent of his own good actions, for the 
benefit of the person whom he has wronged ; and if he should 
be destitute of any moral property, the weight of his sins will 
be loaded with an adequate share of the demerits of the suf- 
ferer. According as the shares of guilt or virtue shall pre- 
ponderate, the sentence will be pronounced, and all, without 
distinction, will pass over the sharp and perilous bridge of 
the abyss ; but the innocent, treading in the footsteps of Ma- 
homet, will gloriously enter the gates of paradise, while the 
guilty will fall into the first and mildest of the seven hells. 
The term of expiation will vary from nine hundred to seven 
thousand years; but the prophet has judiciously promised 
that his disciples, whatever may be their sins, shall be 
saved, by their own faith and his intercession, from eternal 
damnation. It is not surprising that superstition should act 
most powerfully on the fears of her votaries, since the human 
fancy can paint with more energy the misery than the bliss 
of a future life- With the two simple elements of darkness 
and fire we create a sensation of pain, which may be aggra- 
vated to an infinite degree by the idea of endless duration. 
But the sanae idea operates with an opposite, effect on the con- 

j .; ;■ ? .'4 — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bddawi, apad Sale, Koran, ch. 9, p. 164. The refusal to pray for an un- 
according to Mahomet, hy the duty of a prophet, and 
^ e^ntp^ Aln^t^ who reprobated his own father as an enemy of God, Yet 
Abraham ch. 9, ▼. 116; Haracoi, tom. ii. p. 317) “Enit sane piuS, mitis.’-' 
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tiniiity of pleasure; and too much of our present enjoyments 
is obtained from the relief, or the comparison, of evil. It is 
natural enough that an Arabian prophet should dwell with 
rapture on the groves, the fountains, and the rivers of para- 
dise ; but instead of inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a 
liberal taste for harmony and science, conversation and friend- 
ship, he idly celebrates the pearls and diamonds, the robes 
of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold, rich wines, artificial 
dainties, numerous attendants, and the whole train of sensual 
and costly luxury, which becomes insipid to the owner, even 
in the short period of this mortal life. Seventy-two houris, 
or black-eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, blooming youth, 
virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be created for the 
use of the meanest believer; a moment of pleasure will be 
prolonged to a thousand years, and his faculties will be in- 
creased a hundred-fold, to render him worthy of his felicity. 
Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven will 
be open to both sexes ; but Mahomet has not specified the 
male companions of the female elect, lest he should either 
alarm the jealousy of their former husbands, or disturb their 
felicity by the suspicion of an everlasting marriage. This 
image of a carnal paradise has provoked the indignation, per- 
haps the envy, of the monks : they declaim against the im- 
pure religion of Mahomet ; and his modest apologists are 
driven to the poor excuse of figures and allegories. But the 
sounder and more consistent party adhere, without shame, to 
the literal interpretation of the Koran: useless would be the 
resurrection of the body, unless it were restored to the pos- 
session and exercise of its worthiest faculties; and the union 
of sensual and intellectual enjoyment is requisite to complete 
the happiness of the double animal, the perfect man. Yet 
the joys of the Mahometan paradise will not be confined to 
the indulgence of luxury and appetite ; and the prophet has 
expressly declared that all meaner happiness will be forgot- 
ten and despised by the saints and martyrs, who diall be ad- 
paitted to the beatitude of the divine vision."® 


for the da; oflndgmeDt^ lieQ, paiadise^ etcw, ocHunilt the Eoraa Cch. 2. v. 26. 
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The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet’” were 


c. 56, 78, etcOj with Maracci’s virulent but learned refutation (in his notes, and in 
the Prodromns, part iv, p, 78, 120, 122, etc.) ; D’Herbelot (^ibliothbque Orientale, 
p. 368, 376) ; Reland (p. 47-61) ; and Sale (p. 76-103). The original ideas of 
the Magi are darkly and doubtfully explored by their apologist Dr. Hyde (Hist. 
Religionis Persarum, c. 33, p. 402-412, Oxon. 1760). In the article of Mahomet, 
Bayle has shown how indifferently wit and philosophy supply the absence of gen*' 
nine information. 

Before I enter on the history of the prophet, it is incumbent on me to pro- 
duce my evidence. The Latin, Prench, and English versions of the Koran are 
preceded by historical discourses, and the three translators, Maracci (tom. i. p. 1 0* 
82), Savary (tom. i. p. 1-248), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 33-66), had ac- 
curately studied the language and character of their author. Two professed Lives 
of Mahomet have been composed by Dr. Piideaux (Life of Mahomet, seventh edi- 
tion, London, 1718, in octavo) and the Count de Boulaiuvilliers ( Vie de Mahomed, 
Londres, 1730, in octavo) ; hut the adverse wish of finding an impostor or a hero 
has too often corrupted the learning of the doctor and the ingenuity of the count. 
The article in D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 598-603) is chiefly drawn from 
Novairi and Mirkond ; but the best and most authentic of our guides is M. Ga- 
gnier, a Frenchman by birth, and professor at Oxford of the Oriental tongues. la 
two elaborate works (Ismael Abulfeda de Vita et Rebus gestis Mohammedis, etc., 
Latine vertit, Prsefatione et Notis illustravit Johannes Gagnier, Oxon. 1723, in fo- 
lio; La Vie de Mahomet traduite et compilde de 1’ Alcoran, des Traditions Au- 
thentiques de la Sonna et des meillenrs Auteurs Arabes, Amsterdam, 1748, 3 vola. 
in 12mo) he hsus intei*preted, illustrated, and supplied the Arabic text of Abiilfeda 
and A1 Jannabi; the first an enlightened prince, who reigned at Hamah, in Syria, 
A.D. 1310-1332 (see Gagnier, Prsefat. ad Abulfed.); the second a credulous doc- 
tor, who visited Mecca a.d. 1666. (D’Herbelot, p. 397; Gagnier, tom. in. p. 209, 
210.) These are my general vouchers, and the inquisitive reader may follow the 
order of time and the division of chapters. Yet I must observe that both Abulfeda 
and A1 Jannabi are modern historians, and that they cannot a 2 )peal to any writers 
of the first century of the Hegira.* 

* The original materials for a Life of Mahomet are — ^I. The Koran. II. Tha 
traditions of Mahomet’s followers. III. Some poetical works. IV. The eailiest 
Arabian biographies of the prophet. 

X The Koran, respecting the general integrity and authenticity of which Orien- 
tal scholars are agreed, is the great storehouse for the opinions and character of 
Mahomet ; but the events of his outward life, and their connection, are derived al- 
most entirely from tradition. 

II. After Mahomet’s death, such of his followei*s as had been much about his 
person (As^t^d, ^‘ companions”) were surrounded by pupils who bad not seen and 
conversed with him, but who were desirous of acquiring information from those 
who b^d; enjoyed that advantage. This second generation, who were called Tabiya 
successors ”), transmitted in turn to others the information thus ac- 
qtiired. Great care W£W employed in comparing and sifting these traditions, which 
were derived from various and often distant sources ; and, as a guarantee of au- 
thenticity, the name of the person on whose authority they rested was transmitted 
along with thesn« is |>os5itde^that some of them may have been committed to 
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those of his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his friend since 

After the Greeks, Prideaux (p. 8) discloses the secret doubts of the wife 


writing in Mahomet’s lifetime ; but the first formal collection of them was made 
about a century after his death, by command of the Caliph Omar IL They mul- 
tiplied rapidly ; and it is said that the books of the historian Bokhari — who died 
only about two centuries after Mahomet- — which consisted chiefly of these tradi- 
tions, filled six hundred boxes, each a load for two men. The most important 
among these collections are the six canonical ones of the Suunies and four of the 
tjliiahs. The former were compiled under the influence of the Abasside caliphs, 
and were begun in the reign of A1 M4mfin. The Shiahs were somewhat later, 
and are far less triiatwoith 3 '' than the Sunnies, being composed with the party view 
of supporting the claims of Ali and his descendants to supreme power. 

III. Some extant Arabic poems were probably composed by Mahomet’s contem- 
poraries. They are of much value, as adding confirmation to the corresponding tra- 
ditions ; but there are no facts in the prophet’s life the proof of which depends upon 
these historical remains. Although, therefore, they are valuable because coufirm- 
atory of tradition, their practical bearing upon the biographical elements of the 
prophet’s life is not of so much interest as might have been expected. They de- 
serve, indeed, deep attention, as the earliest literary remains of a period which con- 
tained the germ of such mighty events, but they give us little new insight into the 
history or character of Mahomet. (Calcutta Review, Ho. xxxvii. p. 66.) 

IV. It seems that regular biographies of Mahomet began to be composed to- 
wai*ds the end of the first or early in the second century of the Hegira; but the 
earliest biographical writers, whose works are extant more or less in their original 
state, are — 1. Ibn Ish&c; 2. Ibn Hishto; 3. W^kidi and his secretaiy; 4. Ta- 
bari. — 1. Ibn Ish&c, a Tabiy, died a-h. 151 (a.i>. 768). His work, which was 
composed for the Caliph A1 Mansfir, enjoys a high reputation among the Moslems ; 
and its statements have been incorporated into most of the subsequent biographies 
of the prophet. Br. Sprenger, however (p. 69), though hardly, perha^, on sofiS- 
cient grounds, regards him as little trustworthy, and doubts whether his book has 
come down to us in its original form. — 2. Ibn Ish^ was succeeded by Ibn HishSm 
(died A. H. 213 — ^a.d. 828), whose work, still extant, is founded on that of his pred- 
ecessor, but bears the reputation of being still less trustworthy. — ^3. W5.ckidi, bom 
at Medina about a.h. 129, compiled several books relating to Mahomet, but no work 
of his has come down to us in its original form. The fruits of his researches were, 
however, collected into fifteen large quarto volumes by his secretary Mohammed 
Ibn Saad. The firat of these, containing the jStrai, or bio^aphy of Mahomet, in- 
cluding accounts of his companions, has been preserved in its genuine form, and is 
one of the best sources of information respecting the prophet. This valuable work 
was discovered by Dr. Sprenger at Cawnj^re. Hr. Sprenger observes that this 
is by far the best biography of the Arabic prophet, but, being rar^ it has never 
been used by a European scholar. The veracity and knowledge of the author have 
never been impugned by his contemporaries, nor by good early writers* ** It is 
generally quoted under the name of W&ckidi,” probably for the sake of brevity. 
The carefully collected traditions of W^kidi must not be confounded with the ro- 
mances of the eighth centmy which bear the same name, and which form the basis 
of Ockley^s work. — 4, Tabari, the most celebrated of all the Arabic historians, died 
A.H. 310 (a.d. 929). A short account of this wi-iter is given by Gibbon himself 
(ch. K. note 11). Tabari wrote an account both of Mahomet’s life and of the prog- 
ress of Islam. The latter has long been known ; and a portion of it, in the origi- 
nal Arabic, was published, with a Eatin translation, by Kos^arten in ISSl. But 
the earlier part, relating to Mahomet, could be read only in an untrustworthy P ar- 
sian translation even so late as 1851, when Hr. Sprenger published his Exfe of 
Mahomet, It has, however, been subsequently discovered in the original langtmge 
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MAHOMET PKEACHES AT MECCA. 


Hahomei 
preaches 
at Mecca. 
A.x>. 609. 


te presented himself as a prophet to those who were most 
conversant with his infirmities as a man. Yet Gadi- 
jah believed the words and cherished the glory of 
her husband; the obsequious and affectionate Zeid 
was tempted by the prospect of freedom ; the illustrious Ali, 
the son of Abu Taleb, embraced the sentiments of his cousin 
with the spirit of a youthful hero; and the wealth, the mod- 
eration, the veracity of Abubeker,"' confirmed the religion of 
the prophet whom he was destined to succeed. By his per- 
suasion ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca were 
introduced to the private lessons of Islam; they yielded to 
the voice of reason and enthusiasm ; they repeated the fun- 
damental creed, “ There is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
apostle of God and their faith, even in this life, was re- 
warded with riches and honors, with the command of armies 


of Mahomet. As if he had been a privy conncillor of the prophet, Boulainvil- 
liers (p. 272, etc.) unfolds the sublime and patriotic views of Cadijah and the first 
disciples. 

by that gentleman during his mission by the Indian Govemmenfc to search the na- 
tive libraries of Eucknow. To Dr. Sprenger, therefoi'e, belongs the honor of hav- 
ing discovered two of the most valuable works respecting the history of IMahomet. 

But even the most authentic traditions respecting Mahomet have been corrupted 
by superstition, faction, and other causes 5 and it is hardly necessary to sajr that a 
European writer must exercise the most careful and discriminating criticism in 
the use of them. Inattention to this point is the defect of Gagnier’s otherwise ex- 
cellent work. 

The later Arabic biographers of Mahomet are entitled to no credit as indepen- 
dent authorities. They could add no true information, but they often add many 
spurious traditions and fabricated stories of later days. Hence such a writer as 
Abulfeda, whom Gibbon frequently quotes, is of no value as an authority. 

The best recent biogi'aphiea of Mahomet by Europeans are Dr. Sprenger’s Life 
of Mohammed from original sources, Allahabad, 1851, and Dr. Weil's Mohammed 
dei* Prophet, Stuttgart, 1843. Dr. Sprenger's Life fpart i.) only goes down to the 
flight from Mecca, but it is a very valuable contribution to Oriental literature, and 
has been of great service to the editor of this work. — S- 

» Abubefcer, or, more properly, Abu Bakr, literally, ** the father of the virgin 
—so -called because his daughter Ayesha was the only maiden whom Mahomet 
married, — was a wealthy merchant of the Tayra family, much respected for his 
beneYolenee and straightforward dealing. He was one of the first to accept the 
xnissioa of the prophet, and is said to have believed in the unity of God before 
that event. The faith of Abu Bakr,” says Dr. Bprenger, ** is, in my opinion, the 
^eatost guarantee of the sincerity of Mohammed at the beginning of his career; 
sM be did m success of Islam than the prophet himself. His having 

i^C^liammed lent respectability to his cause ; he spent seven-eighths of his 
Moperi^^ whieb amounted to 40,000 dirhams, or a thousand pounds, when he em- 
bra;^ faith, towards its promotion at Mecca, and he continued the same 

foiirse of bhciiihtgr (p. 171X — S. 
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and the government of kingdoms. Three years were silent- 
ly employed in the conversion of fourteen proselytes, the 
first-fruits of his mission ; hut in the fourth year he assumed 
the prophetic office, and, resolving to impart to his family the 
light of divine truth, he prepared a banquet, a lamb, as it is 
said, and a bowl of milk, for the entertainment of forty guests 
of the race of Hashem. “ Friends and kinsmen,” said kfa- 
homet to the assembly, “ I offer you, and I alone can offer, the 
most precious of gifts, the treasures of this world and of the 
world to come. God has commanded me to eaU you to his 
service. Who among you will support my burden? Who 
among you will be my companion and my vizier?’”** No 
answer was returned, till the silence of astonishment, and 
doubt, and contempt was at length broken by the impatient 
courage of Ali, a youth in the fourteenth year of his age. 
“O prophet, I am the man : whosoever rises against thee, I 
will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break his l^s, rip up 
his belly. O prophet, I will he thy vizier over them.” Ma- 
homet accepted his offer with transport, and Abu Taleb was 
ironically exhorted to respect the superior dignity of his son. 
In a more serious tone, the father of Ali advised his nephew 
to relinquish his impracticable design. Spare your remon- 
strances,” replied the intrepid fanatic to his unde and bene- 
factor ; if they should place the sun on my right hand and 
the moon on my left, they should not divert me from my 
course.” He persevered ten y^s in the exercise of his mis- 
sion; and the religion which has oveiepread the East and the 
West advanced with a slow and painful progress within the 
walls of Mecca. Tet Mahomet enjoyed the satisfaction of 
beholding the increase of his infant congregation of Unitari- 
ans, who revered him as a prophet, and to whom he season- 
ably dispensed the ^iritual nourishment of the Koran. The 
number of proselytes may be esteemed by the absence of 
eighty-three m^ and eighteen women, who retired to JEthi- 

US << Yezims^ ppititor, bajulns, onus ferens :” and this Plebeian name was traits- 
ferred by an apt metaphor to the juUars of the State (Gagmer, Not. ad Abul^d. 
p; 19). I endeavor to preserve the ^ as I can it 

a Latin or French translation. 
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opia in the seventh year of his mission and his party was 
fortified by the timely conversion of liis uncle Hamza, and of 
the fierce and inflexible Omar, who signalized in the cause of 
Islam the same zeal which he had exerted for its destruction. 
Nor was the charity of Mahomet confined to the tribe of 
Koreish or the precincts of Mecca : on solemn festivals, in 
the days of pilgrimage, he frequented the Caaba, accosted the 
strangers of every tribe, and urged, both in private converse 
and public discourse, the belief and worship of a sole Deity, 
Conscious of his reason and of his weakness, he asserted the 
liberty of conscience, and disclaimed the use of religious vio- 
lence but he called the Arabs to repentance, and conjured 
them to remember the ancient idolaters of Ad and Thamud, 
whom the divine justice had swept away from the face of the 
earth.^” 

The people of Mecca were hardened in their unbelief by su- 
perstition and envy. The elders of the city, the uncles of the 

iBo oaedt ^ despise the presumption of an 

oiphan, the reformer of his country : the pious ora- 
tions of Mahomet in the Caaba were answered by 
the clamors of Abu Taleb. “Citizens and pilgrims, listen not 
to the tempter, hearken not to his impious novelties. Stand 
fast in the worship of A1 L&ta and A1 XJzzah.” Yet the son 

The passages of tlie Koran in behalf of toleration are strong and numerous : 
ch. 2, V, 257, ch. 16, 129, ch. 17, 64, ch. 46, 15, ch* 60, 39, ch. 88, 21, etc., with 
the notes of Maracci and Sale. This character alone may generally decide the 
doubts of the learned, whether a chapter was revealed at Mecca or Medina. 

See the Koran (passim, and especially ch. 7, p. 123, 124, etc.), and the tra- 
dition of the Arabs (Pococh, Specimen, p. 36-37). The caverns of the tribe of 
Thamud, fit for men of the ordinary stature, were shown in the midway between 
Medina and Damascus (Abulfed. Arabise Descript, p. 43, 44), end may be probably 
ascribed t© the Troglodytes of the primitive world (Michaelis, ad Lowth de Poesi 
Hebrseor. p. 131-184 ; Pecherches sur les Egyptians, tom. ii. p. 48, etc,). 

* There were two emigrations to Abyssinia. The first was in the fifth year of 
the prophet’s mission, when twelve men and four women emigrated. They re^ 
tnrn^ to Mecca in the course of the same year, upon hearing that a reconcilia- 
tton had taken place between the prophet and his enemies. The second emigra- 
tidti iivas tu the seventh year of the mission, and is the one mentioned in the text. 
OmTar had be^n converted in the preceding year, the sixth of the missien ; and 
his the number of the faithM was almost immediately doubled 

Sprenger, p. 182^189,^8. 
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of Abdallah was ever dear to the aged chief : and he protect- 
ed the fame and person of his nephew against the assaults of 
the Koreishites, who had long been jealous of the pre-emi- 
nence of the family of Hashem.® Their malice was coloi'ed 
with the pretence of religion : in the age of Job the crime 
of impiety was punished by the Arabian magistrate and 
JMahomet was guilty of deserting and denying the national 
deities. But so loose was the policy of Mecca, that the lead- 
ers of the Koreish, instead of accusing a criminal, were com- 
pelled to employ the measures of persuasion or violence. 
They repeatedly addressed Abu Taleb in the style of reproach 
and menace. “ Thy nephew reviles our religion ; he accuses 
our wise forefathers of ignorance and folly ; silence him quick- 
ly, lest he kindle tumult and discord in the city. If he perse- 
vere, we shall draw our swords against him and his adherents, 
and thou wilt be responsible for the blood of thy fellow-citi- 
zens.” The weight and moderation of Abu Taleb eluded the 
violence of religious faction; the most helpless or timid of 
the disciples retired to ^Ethiopia, and the prophet withdrew 
himself to various places of strength in the town and coun- 
try.’’ As he was still supported by his family, the rest of the 
tribe of Koreish engaged themselves to renounce all inter- 
course with the children of Hashem — ^neither to buy nor sell, 
neither to marry nor to give in marriage, but to pursue them 
with implacable enmity, till they should deliver the person of 
Mahomet to the justice of the gods. The decree was suspend- 
ed in the Caaba before the eyes of the nation : the messengers 
of the Koreish pursued the Mussulman exiles in the heart of 


In the time of Job the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian mag- 
istrate (ch. 31, V. 26, 27, 28). I blush for a respectable prelate (I>e Poesi Hebrse- 
p. 650, 651, edit IMlchaelis ; and letter of a late professor in the uniTereity 
of Oxford, p. 16-53), who justifies and applauds this patriarchal inquisition. 


* On 006 ' oo^on Mahomet narrowly escaped being stranded in the Caaba; 
and w^bu Bekr, who came to his aid, was beaten with sandals till his nose was 
flattened. Wdl, p. 56. — S. 

^ Especially to a fortress or castle in a defile near Mecca, in which he seems to 
have spent nearly three years, often in want of the necessaries of life, and obliged 
to change his bed every night for fear of bmng surprised by assassins* We^ p. 60. 
— S. 
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Africa ; they besieged the prophet and his most faithful fol- 
lowers, intercepted their water, and inflamed their mutual ani- 
mosity by the retaliation of injuries and insults. A doubt- 
ful truce restored the appearances of concord, till the death 
of Abu Taleb abandoned Mahomet to the power of his ene- 
mies, at the moment when he was deprived of his domestic 
comforts by the loss of his faithful and generous Cadijah. 
Abu Sophian, the chief of the branch of Ommiyah, succeed- 
ed to the principality of the republic of Mecca. A zealous 
votary of the idols, a mortal foe of the line of Hashem, he 
convened an assembly of the Koi’eishites and their allies to 
decide the fate of the apostle. His im25risonmeut might pro- 
voke the despair of his enthusiasm ; and the exile of an elo- 
quent and pojjular fanatic would diffuse the mischief through 
the provinces of Arabia. His death was resolved ; and they 
agreed that a sword from each tribe should be buried in his 
heart, to divide the guilt of his blood, and baffle the vengeance 
, , . of the Hashemites. An angel or a spy revealed 

£LTld dinVQTl ^ 

ftom^Meoca, their conspiracy, and flight was the only resource 
of Mahomet.*” At the dead of night, accompanied 
by his friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from his house : 
the assassins watched at the door ; but they were deceived by 
the figure of Ali, who reposed on the bed, and was covered 
with the green vestment, of the apostle. The Koreish re- 
spected the piety of the heroic youth ; but some verses of Ali, 
which are still extant, exhibit an intei’esting pictui'e of his 
anxiety, his tenderness, and his religious confidence- Thi’ee 
days Mahomet and his companion wei’e concealed in the cave 
of Thor, at the distance of a league from Mecca ; and in the 
close of each evening they received from the son and daugh- 
ter of Abubeker a secret supply of intelligence and food. 
The diligence of the Koreish explored every haunt in the 
neighborhood of the city : they arrived at the entrance of the 
ea,y<^ j , but the providential deceit of a spider’s web and a 
ingBOin’a neBt is supposed to convince them that the place was 

■ , . — ■ > ■■■ 

Ckietit. p. 445. He quotes a particular history of tlw 
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solitary and inviolate.* “ We are only two,” said the trem- 
bling Abubeker. “ There is a third,” replied the prophet ; “ it 
is God himself.” l^o sooner was the pursuit abated than the 
two fugitives issued from the rock and mounted their camels : 
on the road to Medina they were overtaken by the emissa- 
ries of the Koreish j they redeemed themselves with prayers 
and promises from their hands. In this eventful moment 
the lance of an Arab might have changed the history of the 
world. The flight of the prophet from Mecca to Medina has 
fixed the memorable era of the which, at the end 

of twelve centuries, still discriminates the lunar years of the 
Mahometan nations.”* 

The religion of the E.oran might have perished in its cra- 
dle had not Medina embraced with faith and reverence the 
Received as outcasts of Mecca. Medina, or the known 

under the name of Tathreb before it was sanctified 
A-B.62a. throne of the prophet, was divided between 

the tribes of the Charegites® and the Awsites, whose heredi- 
tary feud was. rekindled by the slightest provocations ; two 
colonies of Jews,, who boasted a sacerdotal race, were their 
humble allies, and, without converting the Arabs, they intro- 
duced the taste of science and religion, which distinguished 
Medina as the City of the Book. Some of her noblest citi- 
zens, in a pilgrimage to the Caaba, were converted by the 

lis Megira was instatnted by Omar, tbe second caliph, in imitation of the 
era of the martyrs of the Christians (D’Herbelot, p. 444) ; and propedy com- 
menced sixty-eight days before the flight of Mahomet, with the first of Moharren, 
or first day of that Arabian year, which coincides with Eriday, July 16th, a.d. 622 
(Abalfeda, Vit. Moham. c. 22, 23, p. 45-60 ; and Greaves's edition of Uling Beg^s 
Bpochse Arabnm, etc., c. 1, p. 8, 10, etc.). 

Mahomet’s life, from his mission to the Hegira, may be foraid in Abttlfeda 
(p. 14-45) and Gagnier (tom. i. p. 134-251, 342-383). The l^nd firom p^ 187- 
234 is vouched by Al Jannabi, and disdained by Abidfeda. 


* According to another legend, which is less known, a tree grew up before the 
entrance of the cavern, at the command of tbe prophet. WeO, p. 79, note 96,- — S. 

It was at &rst called MedmatalnaM, of the prc^het;” and after- 

wm*ds saxnply “ the city.*' Conde, Hist, de la Bomination des Arabes, i. 44, note. 

— s,- .. . , . 

^ More propMly Chazrajites^ of the tribe Chazraj. ^ren^r, p. 203 ^ 
p* 71.— S» 
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preaching of Mahomet ; on their return they difhised the be- 
lief of G-od and his prophet, and the new alhanee was ratified 
by their deputies in two secret and nocturnal interviews on a 
hill in the suburbs of Mecca. In the first, ten Charegites and 
two Awsites, united in faith and love, protested, in the name 
of their wives, their children, and their absent brethren, that 
they would forever profess the creed and observe the precepts 
of the Koran.® The second was a political association, the 
first vital spark of the empire of the Saracens.”” Seventy- 
three men and two women of Medina held a solemn con- 
ference with Mahomet, his kinsmen, and his disciples, and 
pledged themselves to each other by a mutual oath of fidelity. 
They promised, in the name of the city, that if he should be 
banished they would receive him as a confederate, obey him 
as a leader, and defend him to the last extremity, like then- 
wives and children. “But if you are recalled by your coun- 
try,” they asked, with a flattering anxiety, “ will you not aban- 
don your new allies ?” “All things,” replied Mahomet, with 
a smile, “ are now common between us ; your blood is as my 
blood, your ruin as my ruin. We are bound to each other by 
the ties of honor and interest. I am your friend, and the en- 
emy of your foes.” “But if we are killed in your service, 
what,” exclaimed the deputies of Medina, “ will be our re- 
ward ?” “ Paeadise,” replied the prophet. “ Stretch forth 

thy hand.” He stretched it forth, and they reiterated the 
oath of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was ratified by 
the people, who unanimously embraced the profession of Is- 
lam ; they rejoiced in the exile of the apostle, but they trem- 
bled for his safety, and impatiently expected his arrival. Af- 
ter a periloxxs and rapid journey along the sea-coast, he halted 
at Koba, two miles from the city, and made his public entry 
into Medina, sixteen days after his flight from Mecca. Five 
hundred of the citizens advanced to meet him ; he was hail- 

triple inauguration of Mahomet ia described bj Abulfeda (p. 80, 88, 40, 
88), add Oagnier (tom. L p, 842, 849, etc, ; tom. iL p>. 228, etc.). 


* This diet alliance i^as called ‘Hbe agieement of women,” because it did not 
crnitam the du^ of dgbMog for the Islam. Sprenger, p. 203. — S. 
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ed. witli acclama^tioiis of loyalty and devotion j Jkfalioniet was 
mounted on a Bhe-camel, an umbrella shaded his headl and a 
turban was unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of a 
standard. His bravest disciples, who had been scattered by 
the storm, assembled round his person ; and the equal, though 
various, merit of the Moslems was distinguished by the names 
of J^oJiagericms and A-nsars^ the fu^tives of Mecca, and the 
auxiliaries of Medina. To eradicate the seeds of jealousy, 
Mahomot judiciously coupled his principal followers with the 
rights and obligations of brethren ; and when Ali found him- 
self without a peer, the prophet tenderly declared that he 
would be the companion and brother of the noble youth. The 
expedient was crowned with success ; the holy fraternity was 
respected in peace and war, and the two parties vied with each 
other in a generous emulation of courage and fidelity. Once 
only the concord was slightly ruffled by an accidental quarrel: 
a patriot of Medina arraigned the insolence of the strangers, 
but the hint of their expulsion was heard with abhorrence ; 
and his own son most eagerly offered to lay at the apostle’s 
feet the head of his father. 

From his establishment at Medina Mahomet assumed the 
exercise of the regal and sacerdotal office ; and it was impious 
to appeal from a judge whose decrees were inspired 
Signer by the divine wi^om. A small portion of ground, 
■*' ' the patrimony of two orphans, was acquired by gift 

or purchase;*” on that chosen spot he built a house and a 
mosque, more venerable in their rude simplicity than the pdU 
aces and temples of the Assyrian caliphs. His seal of gold, 
or silver, was inscribed with the apostolic title ; when he pray- 

Prideaux (life of Mahomet, p. 44) reviles the wickedness of the impostor, 
who despoiled two poor orphans, the sons of a carpenter; a reproach which he 
drew from the Dispntatio contra Saracenos, composed in Arabic before the year 
liaO: but the honest Gagnier (ad Abolfed. p. 63) has shown that they were de- 
ceived by the word Al Nagjar^ which signifies, in this place, not an obscure trade, 
but a noble tribe of Ai’abs. The desolate state of the ground is described by 
Ahulfeda ; and h^ worthy interpreter has proved, from Al Bochari, the off&r of a 
price ; from Al Jannabi, the Mr purchase ; and from Ahmed Ben Josef^ the 
payment of the money by the generons Abubeker. On these grounefe proph- 
et mast be hoiKHrahly acquitted* 
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ed and preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned against 
the trunk of a palm-tree ; and it was long before he indulged 
himself in the use of a chair or pulpit of rough timber. Af- 
ter a reign of six years, fifteen hundred Moslems, in arms and 
in the field, renewed their oath of allegiance ; and their chief 
repeated the assurance of protection till the death of the last 
member, or the final dissolution of the party. It was in the 
same camp that the deputy of Mecca was astonished by the 
attention of the faithful to the words and looks of the proph- 
et, by the eagerness with which they collected his spittle, a 
hair that dropped on the ground, the refuse water of his lus- 
trations, as if they participated in some degree of the pro- 
phetic virtue. “ I have seen,” said he, “ the Chosroes of Per- 
sia and the Caesar of Rome, but never did I behold a king 
among his subjects like Mahomet among his companions.” 
The devout fervor of enthusiasm acts with more energy and 
truth than the cold and formal servility of courts. 

In the state of nature every man has a right to defend, by 
force of arms, his person and his possessions ; to repel, or even 
to prevent, the violence of his enemies, and to ex- 
war against tend his hostilities to a reasonable measure of satis- 
the in dels. retaliation. In the free society of the 

Arabs, the duties of subject and citizen imposed a feeble re- 
straint ; and Mahomet, in the exercise of a peaceful and be- 
nevolent mission, had been despoiled and banished by the 
injustice of his countrymen. The choice of an independent 
people had exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the rank of a 
sovereign; and he was invested with the just prerogative of 
forming alliances, and of waging offensive or defensive war. 
The imperfection of human rights was supplied and armed 
by the plenitude of divine power: the prophet of Medina as- 
sumed, in his new revelations, a fiercer and more sanguinary 
’tone, which proves that his forrOef moderation was the effect 
p|, ^6^p.esB the means of persuasiop had been tried, the 

^ ^ Gagnier, tom. ii. p* 24|B, 324) describes the seal and pnl- 

^ 1^ Tejics of the apostle of God j and tbe portrait of his court i 

of the ISloran are the loudest n^d most Tehe 
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season of forbearance was elapsed, and he was now com- 
manded. to propagate his religion by the sword, to destroy 
the monuments of idolatry, and, without regarding the sanc- 
tity of days or months, to pursue the unbelieving nations of 
the earth. The same bloody precepts, so repeatedly incul- 
cated in the Koran, are ascribed by the author to the Penta- 
teuch and the Gospel- But the mild tenor of the evangelic 
Btj'le may explain an ambiguous text, that Jesus did not bring 
peace on the earth, but a sword: his patient and humble 
virtues should not be confounded with the intolerant zeal of 
princes and bishops, who have disgraced the name of his dis- 
ciples. In the prosecution of religious war, Mahomet might 
appeal with more propriety to the example of Moses, of the 
Judges, and the kings of Israel- The military laws of the 
Hebrews are still more rigid than those of the Arabian legis- 
lator. “* The Lord of hosts marched in person before the 
Jews: if a city resisted their summons, the males, without 
distinction, were put to the sword; the seven nations of Ca- 
naan were devoted to destruction; and neither repentance 
nor conversion could shield them from the inevitable doom, 
that no creature within their precincts should be left alive.* 
The fair option of friendship, or submission, or battle, was 
proposed to the enemies of Mahomet. If they professed the 
creed of Islam, they were admitted to all the temporal and 
spiritual benefits of his primitive disciples, and marched un- 
der the same banner to extend the religion which they had 
embraced. The clemency of the prophet was decided by his 
interest: yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate enemy; and 
he seems to promise that on the payment of a tribute the 

ment; and Maracci CFrodromiis, part hr. p. 69-64J has inv^ghed with more jus- 
dee than <Hscretion against the doable dealing of the impostor, 

iM tenth and twentieth chaptere of Deuteronomy, with the practical com- 
ments of Joshua, David, etc., are read with more awe than satisfaction by the pi- 
cas Christians of the preset age. But the bishops, as well as the rabbles of for- 
mer times, have beat the drum-ecclesiastic with pleasure and success (Sale s Pre- 
liminary Discourse, p. 142, 143). 

• The editor’s c^iliions on this sabject may be read in the History of the Jews* 
voLi. p-187* — 

y.— 16 
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least guilty of his unbelieving subjects might be indulged in 
their worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the first 
months of his reign he practised the lessons of holy warfare, 
and displayed his white banner before the gates of Medina : 
the martial apostle fought in person® at nine battles or 
sieges and fifty enterprises of war were achieved in ten. 
years by himself or his lieutenants. The Arab continued to 
unite the professions of a merchant and a robber; and his 
petty excursions for the defence or' the attack of a caravan in- 
sensibly prepared his troops for the conquest of Arabia. The 
distribution of the spoil was regulated by a divine law i'®’ the 
whole was faithfully collected in one common mass : a fifth 
of the gold and silver, the prisoners and cattle, the movables 
and immovables, was reserved by the prophet for pious and 
charitable uses;’’ the remainder was shared in adequate por- 
tions by the soldiers who had obtained the victory or gnai-ded 
the camp : the rewards of the slain devolved to their widows 
and orphans ; and the increase of cavalry was encouraged by 
the allotment of a double share to the horse and to the man. 
From all sides the roving Arabs were allured to the standard 
of religion and plunder : the apostle sanctified the license of 
embracing the female captives as their wives or concubines ; 
and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty was a feeble type of 
the joys of paradise prepared for the valiant martyrs of the 
faith. “ The sword,” says Mahomet, “ is the key of heaven 
and of hell: a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a 
night spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of fast- 

Abalfeda, in Vit. Moham. P- 1*^6. The private arsenal of the apostle con- 
sisted of nine swords, three lances, seven pikes or half- pikes, a quiver and three 
bowB, seven cuirasses, three shields, and two helmets (Gagnier, tom, iii. p. 328- 
33 i), with a large white standard, a black banner (p, 335), twenty horses (p, 322), 
etc. Two of his martial sayings are recorded by tradition (Gagniei’, tom, iL 
p. 38, 337). 

The whole subject, “De jure b^i Mobammedanomm,” is exhausted in a 
separate dissertation by the learned Belaud (Dissertatioiies MisceUanese, tom. iiL 
Bissertat x. p; 3-63), . 

* See note, p. 244.— S. 

^ Before the time of Mahomet it was customary for the head of the tribe, or 
g^eral, to retain onefmrth oi the booty; so that this new regtdation must have 

regained with favor by the army. Weil, p. Ill- — 
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ing or prayer : "wliosoever falls in battle^ bis sins are forgiven : 
at tbe day of judgment bis wounds shall be resplendent as 
vermilion and odoriferous as musk j and tbe loss of bis limbs 
sball be supplied by tbe wings of angels and cherubim.” 
Tbe intrepid souls of tbe Arabs were bred with enthusiasm ; 
the picture of tbe invisible world was strongly painted on 
iheir imagination ; and tbe death which they bad always de- 
spised became an object of hope and desire. Tbe Koran in- 
culcates, in the most absolute sense, tbe tenets of fate and pre- 
destination, which would extinguish both industry and virtue, 
if tbe actions of man were governed by bis speculative belief. 
Xet their influence in every age has exalted tbe courage of 
tbe Saracens and Turks. The first companions of Mahomet 
advanced to battle with a fearless confidence; there is no 
danger where there is no chance : they were ordained to per- 
ish in their beds ; or they were safe and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy.*” 

Perhaps the Koreish would have been content with the 
flight of Mahomet, had they not been provoked and alarmed 
Hie aefeneiye ^>7 vengeance of an enemy who could inter- 
cept their Syrian trade as it passed and repassed 
of Mecca. through the territory of Medina. Abu Sophian 
himself, with only thirty or forty followers, conducted a 
w^lthy caravan of a thousand camels ; the fortune or dex- 
terity of his march escaped the vigilance of Mahomet j but 
the chief of the Koreish was informed that the holy robbers 
were placed in ambush to await his return. He despatched a 
messenger to his brethren of Mecca, and they were roused, 
by the fear of losing their merchandise and their provisions, 
•unless they hastened to his relief with the military force of 
the city. The sacred band of Mahomet was formed of three 
hundred and thirteen Moslems, of whom seventy-seven were 


The doctrine of absolute predestinatioD, on which fewrdigions can reproach 
each other, is sternly exposed in the Koran (ch. S, p. 52, 53, ch. 4, p. 70, etc., with 
the notes of Sale, and ch. 17, p. 413, with those of Maracci). Eeland (De BeUg. 
Moham. p. 61-64) and Sale (Prditn. Discourse, p. 103) represent the opinions of 
the doctors, and onr modem truTellers the conddence^ the &diiig confidence of 
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fugitives, and the rest auxiKaries : they mounted by turns a 
train of seventy camels (the camels of Yathreb were formida- 
ble in war) ; but such was the poverty of his first disciples, 
that only two could appear on horseback in the field/®* In 
the fertile and famous vale of Beder,”* three stations from 
Medina, he was informed by his scouts of the caravan that 
approached on one side ; of the Koreish, one hundred horse, 
eight hundred and fifty fooV "^bo advanced on the other. 
After a short debate he sacrificed the prospect of wealth to 
the pursuit of glory and revenge; and a slight intrenchment 
was formed to cover his troops, and a stream of fresh water 
that glided through the valley. “ O God I” he exclaimed, as 
Battle of numbers of the Koreish descended from the 

Beder. hills — “ 0 God ! if these are destroyed, by whom 

wilt thou be worshipped on the earth ?— Courage, 
my children ; close your ranks ; discharge your arrows, and 
the day is your own.” At these words he placed himself, 
with Abubeker, on a throne or pulpit,”® and instantly de- 

A1 Jaiinabi (apnd Gagnier, tom. iL p. 9) allows him seventy or eighty horse; 
and on two other occasions, prior to the Wtle of Ohud, he enlists a body of thirty 
(p. 10) and of 500 (p. 66) troopers. Yet the Mussulmans, in the field of Ohud, 
had no more than two horses, according to the better sense of Abulfeda (in Vit. 
Mohamm. c. 81, p. 66). In the Stony province the camels were numerous ; but 
the horse appears to have beeH less common than in the Sappy, or the JDewt 
Arabia. 

Bedder Honneene, twenty miles from Medina, and forty fi’om Mecca, is on 
die high-road of the caravan of Egypt ; and the pilgrims annually commemorate 
the prophet’s victory by illuminations, rockets, etc. Shaw’s Travels, p, 477. 

IS* iphe place to which Mahomet retired during the action is styled by Gagnier 
(in Abulfeda, c. 27, p. 68 ; Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 80, 83) Umbracalntn, ««« 
loye de bois avec une porte. The same Arabic word is rendered by Eeiske (An- 
nates Moslemioi Abulfedsa, p. 23) hy Solinm, Suggestus editior; and the difference 
is of the utmost moment for the honor both of the interpreter and of the hero.* 

* Of these, however, 800 of the tribe of Zobra returned to Mecca before the en- 
^gement, and were joined by many others. The battle began with a fight, like 
that of the Horatii and Curiatii, of three on each side. Weil, p. 106-111.— S. 

< ; ■ Wwl (p. 108) calls it a hut (HUtte) which his followers had erected for him 
on a gentle eminence near the field of battle. Gibbon is solicitons for the repu- ' 
totm i of; Mahomet, whom he has before characterized (supra, p, 208) as possessing 
the wc^rage of thought and action.’^ Weil, however, draws a vety differ 
^ him (>. 344), “According to his Mussulman biographers, whom 
Enropeiant h^ followed without fmther inquiry, his physical stren^h was ac- 
eompanted with ete greatest valor ; yet not only is this assertion destknte of all 
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mauded tlie succor of Gabriel and three thousand an gAlR . 
His eye was fixed on the field of battle : the Mussulmans 
fainted, and were pressed: in that decisive moment the 
prophet started from his throne, mounted his horse, and east 
a handful of sand into the air ; “ Let their faces be covered 
with confusion.” Both armies heard the thunder of his 
voice : their fancy beheld the angelic warriors :*** the Koreish 
trembled and fied : seventy of the bravest were slain ; and 
seventy captives adorned the first victory of the faithful.* 
The dead bodies of the Koreish were despoiled and insulted: 
two of the most obnoxious prisoners were punished with 
death ; and the ransom of the others, four thousand drachms 
of silver, compensated in some degree the escape of the cara- 
van. But it was in vain that the camels of Abu Sophian ex- 
plored a new road through the desert and along the Euphra- 
tes: they were overtaken by the diligence of the Mussul- 
mans ; and wealthy must have been the prize, if twenty thou- 
sand drachms could be set apart for the fifth of the apostle. 


I am sorry to observe the pride and acrimony with which Reiske chastises his fel- 
low-laborer. “ Sfiepe sic vertit, ut integrae paginse nequeant nisi un^ litnri cor- 
rigi : Arabice non satis callebat, et carebat judicio critico.” J. J. Iteiske, Prodi- 
dagmata ad Hagji ChalissB Tabrdas, p. 228, ad calcem Abnlfedas Syiise Tabulae; 
Lipsisa, 1766, in 4to. 

The loose expressions of tbe Koran (cb. 3, p. 124, 125 ; ch. 8, p. 9) allow the 
commentatoi^ to fluctuate between the numbers of 1000, 8000, or 9000 angels ; 
and the smallest of these might suffice for the slaughter of seventy of the Koreish 
^Maracci, Alcoran, tom. ii. p. 131). Yet the same scholiasts confess that this an* 
gelic band was not visible to any mortal eye (JJklaracci, p. 297). They reflne on 
the words (eh. 8, 16), “ Not thou, but God,” etc. (D’BLerbelot, Bibliothu Orientate^, 

p. 600,601.) . 

proof, but his behavior in his different campaigns, as well as in the first years of 
his appearance as a prophet, and also towards the close of his life, when he was 
become very powerful, compel us, despite his endurance and perseverance, to char- 
acterize him as very timorous. It was not till after the conversion of Omar and 
Hamza that he ventured openly to appear in the mosque along with the professors 
of his faith, as a Mosl^. He not only took no part in the fight in the battle of 
Hedr, but kept at some distance from the field, and had some dromedaries ready 
before his tent, in 6rder to fly in case of a reverse.”— S. 

» According to others, forty-four. Weil, p. 109. Among the captives was Ab- 
bas, the rich uncle of Mahomet, who was obii^ to pay ransom, although he al- 
leged that tntoardi^ he was a believer, and had been forced to take part in the 
expedition. He returned to Mecca, where, it is smd, be served M ahomet as a epy^ 

D. 109— 114.'--^» 
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The resentment of the puhlio and private loss stimulated Abu 
Sophian to collect a body of three thousand men, seven hun- 
dred of whom were armed with cuirasses, and two hundred 
were mounted on horseback ; three thousand camels attended 
his march ; and his wife Henda, with fifteen matrons of Mec- 
ca, incessantly sounded their timbrels to animate the troops, 
and to magnify the greatness of Hobal, the most popular 
ofohna. deity of the Oaaba. The standard of God and Ma- 

a.b. 688, hornet was upheld by nine hundred and fifty be- 

lievers : the disproportion of numbers was not more alarming 
than in the field of Bederj and their presumption of victory 
prevailed against the divine and human sense of the apostle.*' 
The second battle was fought on Mount Ohud, six miles to 
the north of Medina the Koreish advanced in the form of 
a crescent ; and the right wing of cavalry was led by Caled, 
the fiercest and most successful of the Arabian warriors. 
The troops of Mahomet were skilfully posted on the decliv- 
ity of the hill, and their rear was guarded by a detachment of 
fifty archers. The weight of their charge impelled and broke 
the centre of the idolaters: but in the pursuit they lost the 
advantage of their ground : the archers deserted their station : 
the Mussulmans were tempted by the spoil, disobeyed their 
general, and disordered their ranks. The intrepid Oaled, 
wheeling hie cavalry on their flank and rear, exclaimed with 
a loud voice that Mahomet was slain. He was indeed wound- 
ed in the face with a javelin : two of his teeth were shattered 
with a stone yet, in the midst of tumult and dismay, he re- 
proached the infldels with the murder of a prophet, and bless- 
ed the friendly hand that stanched his blood and conveyed 
him to a place of safety.® Seventy martyrs died for the sins 


Geograph, Nubiensis, p. 47. 


But on this occasion Abd Allah, with 200 men, abandoned Mahomet; so 
th^t the diepTOportion of forces was yastly greater than at Bedr. See note a on 
page 244. Weil, p. 124.— S. 

' j hfahoihet^B teeth are werej preserved at Constantinople ; but as, 

tQ ijhe authorities, he only lost one on this occasion^ one half at 
’ these relics inhst be regarded with the same suspidon that attaehee to 
4tt|dea 6f the same descriptio See Weil, p. 12t-—'S. 

^ The pi^rCon of the prophet Was protected by a helmet and doable coat of maiL 
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of the people : they fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each broth- 
er embracing his lifeless companion their bodies were man- 
gled by the inhuman females of Mecca; and the wife of Abu 
Sophian tasted the entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. 
They might applaud their superstition and satiate their fuiy ; 
but the Mussulmans soon rallied in the field, and the Koreish 

The nations, Strength Or courage to undertake the siege 

or^the^ditch. of Medina. It was attacked the ensuing year by 
an army of ten thousand enemies; and this third 
expedition is variously named, from the nations which march- 
ed under the banner of Abu Sophian, from the ditch which 
was drawn before the city, and a camp of three thousand 
Mussulmans. The prudence of Mahomet declined a general 
engagement : the valor of Ali was signalized in single com- 
bat ; and the war was protracted twenty days, till the final 
separation of the confederates. A tempest of wind, rain, and 
hail overturned their tents: their private quarrels were fo- 
mented by an insidious adversary ; and the Koreish, deserted 
by their allies, no longer hoped to subvert the throne, or to 
check the conquests, of their invincible exile.*” 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer dis- 
covers the early propensity of Mahomet in favor of the Jews; 

and happy would it have been for their temporal 
snbdBOB the interest had they recognized in the Arabian proph- 
Arabia. et the hope of Israel and the promised Messiah. 
a.».«88-62t. oijgtinaey converted his friendship into im- 

placable hatred, with which he pursued that unfortunate peo- 


>*» In the third chapter of the Koran (p. SO-SSi wMj Safe’s notes) the prophet 
alleges some poar excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 

I'or the detail of the three Koreish wars, of Beder, of Ohud, and of the ditch, 
peruse Abnlfeda (p. 56—61, 64-69, 73-77), Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 23—45, 70—96, 120— 
139), with the proper articles of D’Herbelot, and the alnidgments of Elmacin 
(Hist, Saracen, p. 6, 7) and Ahulpharagius (Dynast, p. 102). 


He was recognizied among the wounded by Caab, the son of Malek; by whom, 
Abu Bakr, Omar, and ten or twelve others, he was carried to a cave upon an em* 
inence. Here he was pursued by Ubejj Ibn Chaliaf, who had been Ibng keeping 
a horse in extraordinary condition for the purp<^ of surpiising and killing Ma- 
homet ; but the latter dealt Mm a blow of wMch he died. This was the only 
time that Mahomet took any persQi^ share in an action. p. * v : 
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pie to the last moment of his life ; and in the double character 
of an apostle and a conqueror, his persecution was extended 
to both worlds.*’* The Kainoka dwelt at Medina under the 
protection of the city : he seized the occasion of an accidental 
tumult, and summoned them to embrace his religion, or con- 
tend with him in battle. ‘‘Alas I” replied the trembling Jews, 
“ we are ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere in the 
faith and worship of our fathers : why wilt thou reduce us to 
the necessity of a just defence?” The \inequal conflict was 
terminated in fifteen daysj and it was with extreme reluc- 
tance that Mahomet yielded to the importunity of his allies, 
and consented to spare the lives of the captives. But their 
riches were confiscated, their arms became more ejSectual in 
the hands of the Mussulmans ; and a wretched colony of sev- 
en hundred exiles was driven, with their wives and children, 
to implore a refuge on the confines of Syria. The ITadhirites 
were more guilty, since they conspired in a friendly interview 
to assassinate the prophet. He besieged their castle, three 
miles from Medina ; but their resolute defence obtained an 
honorable capitulation; and the garrison, sounding their trump- 
ets and beating their drums, was permitted to depart with the 
honors of war. The Jews had excited and joined the war of 
the Koreish: no sooner had the nations retired from the 
than Mahomet, without laying aside his armor, marched on 
the same day to extirpate the hostile race of the children of 
Koraidha. After a resistance of twenty-five days, they sur- 
rendered at discretion. They trusted to the intercession of 
their old allies of Medina : they could not be ignorant that 
fanaticism obliterates the feelings of humanity. A venerable 
elder, to whose judgment they appealed, pronounced the sen- 
tence of their death: seven hunted Jews were dragged in 
chains to the market-place of the city ; they descended alive 
into the grave prepared for their execution and burial ; and 
the apostle beheld with an inflexible eye the slaughter of his 
iMMeSS enemieet. Their sheep: and camels were inherited by 

J , 1^ pie Malioiiefe against the Jewish Mhes of Kainoka, the Nadhirites, 

RoraMtoj iati related bj Abnlfeda (p. 61, 71, 77, 87^ et<s.) and 

■ ft ' - . : ^ ^ 
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the ]M ussnlmans : three hundred cuirasses, five hundred pikes, 
a thousand lances, composed the most useful portion of the 
spoil. Six days’ journey to the northeast of Medina, the an- 
cient and wealthy town of Chaibar was the seat of the Jewish 
power in Arabia: the territory, a fertile spot in the desert, 
was covered with plantations and cattle, and protected by 
eight castles, some of which were esteemed of impregnable 
strength. The forces of Mahomet consisted of two hundred 
horse and fourteen hundred foot : in the succession of eight 
regular and painful sieges, they were exposed to danger, and 
fatigue, and hunger ; and the most undaunted chiefs despair- 
ed of the event. The apostle revived their faith and courage 
by the example of Ali, on whom he bestowed the surname 
of the Lion of God : perhaps we may believe that a Hebrew 
champion of gigantic stature was cloven to the chest by his 
irresistible scimetar; but we cannot praise the modesty of ro- 
mance, which represents him as tearing from its hinges the 
gate of a fortress and wielding the ponderous buckler in his 
left hand.’” After the reduction of the castles, the town of 
Chaibar submitted to the yoke. The diief of the tribe was 
tortured, in the presence of Mahomet, to force a confession of 
his hidden treasure: the industry of the shepherds and hus- 
bandmen was rewarded with a precarious toleration : they 
were permitted, so long as it should please the conqueror, to 
improve their patrimony, in equal shares, for emolument 
and their own. Under the reign of Omar, the Jews of CShai- 
bar were transplanted to Syria ; and the caliph alli^^ the 
injunction of his dying master^ that one and the true rdigion 
should be professed in his native land of Arabia.’” 

Five times each day the eyes of Mahomet were turned 

Abu Bafe, the servant of Mahomet, is said to affirm that he himself and 
seven other men afterwards tried, without success, to move the same gate from the 
ground (Abulfeda, p. 90). Abu Rafe was an eye-witness, but who will be witness 
for Abu Bafe ? 

187 banii^ment of the Jews is attested by BlmadLa (HisL Saracen, p. 9> 
and the gi^eat Al Zabaii (Gf^uier, tom. ii. p. 285)i Yet Niebuhr (Description da 
FArabie, p. 924) believes that the Jewish religion and Karaite sect are still pro- 
fessed by the tribe of Chaibar ; ^d that, in the plunder of the caravans, the sdisct 
pies of Moses are the confederates of those of Mahomet. 
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towards Mecca,”® and he was urged by the most sacred and 
Submission powerful motives to revisit, as a conqueror, the city 
temple from whence he had been driven 
ca-d. 030 .— s.] j^g exile. The Caaba was present to his waking 

and sleeping fancy : an idle dream was translated into vision 
and prophecy ; he unfurled the holy banner ; and a rash 
promise of success too hastily dropped from the lips of the 
apostle. His march fi'om Medina to Mecca displayed the 
peaceful and solemn pomp of a pilgrimage : seventy camels, 
chosen and bedecked for sacrifice, preceded the van ; the sa- 
cred territory was respected; and the captives were dismissed 
without ransom to proclaim his clemency and devotion. But 
no sooner did Mahomet descend into the plain, within a day’s 
journey of the city, than he exclaimed, “They have clothed 
themselves with the skins of tigers the numbers and reso- 
lution of the Koreish opposed his progress ; and the roving 
Arabs of the desert might desert or beti-ay a leader whom 
they had followed for the hopes of spoil. The intrepid fa- 
natic sunk into a cool and cautious politician : he waived in 
the treaty his title of apostle of God f concluded with the 
Koreish and their allies a truce of ten years ; engaged to re- 
store the fugitives of Mecca who should embrace his religion ; 
and stipulated only, for the ensuing year, the humble privi- 
lege of entei'ing the city as a friend, and of remaining three 
days to accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage. A cloud of 
shame and sorrow hung on the retreat of the Mussulmans, 
and their disappointment might justly accuse the failure of a 
prophet who had so often appealed to the evidence of success. 
The faith and hope of the pilgrims were rekindled by the 
prospect of Mecca ; their swords were sheathed : seven times 
in the footsteps of the apostle they encompassed the Caaba: 
the Koreish had retired to the hills, and Mahomet, after the 

The successive steps of the reduction of Mecca are related hy Abulfeda 
102-111) and Gkignier (tom. ii. p, 209-245, 809^822; tom, iii 
lrj^^:iPDancin (Hist- Saracen, p. 8, 9, 10), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 108). 

4 £[e thh title with, bis own hand, as Ali had refused to do itu Weil, 

P« ITS.'— '• 
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cnstoraary sacrifice, evacuated the city on the fourth day. 
The people were edified by his devotion ; the hostile chiefs 
were awed, or divided, or seduced ; and both Oaled and Am- 
rou, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt, most season- 
ably deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. The power of 
Mahomet was increased by the submission of the Arabian 
tribes ; ten thousand soldiers were assembled for the conquest 
of Mecca and the idolatem, the weaker party, were easily 
convicted of violating the truce. Enthusiasm and discipline 
impelled the march and preserved the secret, till the blaze of 
ten thousand fires proclaimed to the astonished Koreish the 
design, the approach, and the irresistible force of the enemy. 
The haughty Abu Sophian presented the keys of the city; 
admired the variety of arms and ensigns that passed before 
him in review; observed that the son of Abdallah had ac- 
quired a mighty kingdom ; and confessed, under the seimetar 
of Omar, that he was the apostle of the true God. The re- 
turn of Marins and Sylla was stained with the blood of the 
Romans : the revenge of Mahomet was stimulated by relig- 
ious zeal, and his injured followers were eager to execute or 
to prevent the order of a massacre. Instead of indulging 
their passions and his own,”® the victorious exile forgave the 
guilt, and united the factions, of Mecca. His troops, in three 
divisions, marched into the city: eight-and-twenty of the in- 
habitants were slain by the sword of Oaled eleven men and 

After the conquest of Mecca, the Mahomet of Yoltaire imagines and peipe- 
trates the most horrid crimes. The poet confesses that he is not supported bj the 
truth of history, and can only allege, “ Que calui qui fait la guerre h sa patrie au 
nom de Dieu est capable de tout” (CBuvres de Yoltaire, tom. xr. p. 282). The 
maxim is neither charitable nor philosophic ; and some reverence is surely due to 
the fame of heroes and the religion of nations. I am informed that a Turkish am^ 
bassador at Paris was much scandalized at the representation of this tragedy. 

* The expedition of Mahomet against Mecca took place in the tenth Eamadan 
of the eighth Hegira (1 Jan. 630). Weil, p. 212.—^. 

^ These men—their numbers are variously given at less and more — were slain on 
the hiU called Chandama, before the entrance of Chaled into the city, which they 
had opposed. It was on a different occasion that Cbaled incurred the censure of 
Mahomet. The prophet had sent him on an expedition to the province of Te^ 
hama, and, on passing through the territoiy of the Beni HJadma, ChaW caused 
a considerable number of them to be put to ^ath, although they were already 
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BIX women were proscribed by the sentence of Mahomet 
but he blamed the cruelty of his lieutenant ; and several of 
the most obnoxious victims were indebted for their lives to 
his clemency or contempt. The chiefs of the Koreish were 
prostrate at his feet. “ What mercy can you expect from the 
man whom you have wronged ?” “We confide in the gener- 
osity of our kinsman.” “And you shall not confide in vain : 
begone 1 you are safe, you are free.” The people of Mecca 
deserved their pai*don by the profession of Islam ; and after 
an exile of seven years, the fugitive missionary was enthroned 
as the prince and prophet of his native country. ““ But the 
three hundred and sixty idols of the Caaba were ignomini- 
ously broken : ' the house of G-od was purified and adorned : 
as an example to future times, the apostle again fulfilled the 
duties of a pilgrim ; and a perpetual law was enacted that no 
unbeliever should dare to set his foot on the territory of the 
holy city.*" 

The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedience 
of the Arabian tribes j*" who, according to the vicissitudes 


140 Mahometan doctors still dispute whether Mecca was reduced by force or 
consent (Abulfeda, p. 107, et Gagnier ad locum) ; and this verbal controversy is of 
as much moment as our own about William the Conqueror^ 

In excluding the Christians from the peninsula of Arabia, the province of 
Hejaz, or the navigation of the Red Sea, Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. 
p. 166) and Reland (Diasertat. Miscell. tom. iii. p. 51) are more rigid than the 
Mussulmans themselves. The Christians are received without scruple into the 
ports of Mocha, and even of Gedda; and it is only the city and precincts of Mecca 
that are inaccessible to the profane (Niebuhr, Description de FAx-abie, p. 808, 809 ; 
Voyage en Arabia, tom. i. p. 205, 248, etc.). 

Abulfeda, p. 112-115; Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 67-88 ; D^Herbelot, Mohammbji>. 


Mussulmans. Unfortunat^y, when required to confess their faith, they had, from 
ancient.oustom, used the word Saba'na (conveys or renegades) instead of the usual 
Moslem expression Aslamna. On hearing of the act, Mahomet raised his hands 
to heaven, and exclaimed, “ O God, l am pure before thee, and have taken no part 
m Ohaled’s deed.” Mahoimet Compensated the Beni Djasima for the slaughter 
of thmr kinsmen ; but the services of Chaled obliged him to overlook his oftbnce. 

nien andy<>«r women ; but the sentence was executed only on three 
Weil, p. 220, Mahomet remained two qt 
io M during which he sent his captains to destroy the idbls in 
the Arabians to submission; and belief* 
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of fortune, had obeyed, or disregarded, the eloquence or the 
arms of the prophet. Indifference for rites and 
of Arabia. opinions still marks the character of the Bedouins j 
and they might accept, as loosely as they hold, the 
doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obstinate remnant still ad- 
hered to the religion and liberty of their ancestors, and the 
war of Honain derived a proper appellation from the idoU^ 
whom Mahomet had vowed to destroy, and whom the confed- 
erates of Tayef had sworn to defend.*" Your thousand pa- 
gans advanced with secrecy and speed to surprise the conquer- 
or : they pitied and despised the supine negligence of the Ko- 
reish, but they depended on the wishes, and perhaps the aid, 
of a people who had so lately renounced their gods, and bow- 
ed beneath the yoke of their enemy. The banners of Medina 
and Mecca were displayed by the prophet ; a crowd of Bed- 
ouins increased the strength or numbers of the army, and 
twelve thousand Mussulmans entertained a rash and sinful 
presumption of their invincible strength. They descended 
without precaution into the valley of Honain: the heights 
had been occupied by the archers and slingers of the confed- 
erates 5 their numbers were oppressed, their discipline was 
confounded, their courage was appalled, and the Koreish 
smiled at their impending destruction. The prophet, on his 
white mule, was encompassed by the enemies: he attempted 
to rush against their spears in search of a glorious death : ten 
of his faithful companions interposed their weapons and their 
breasts ; three of these fell dead at his feet : “ O my breth- 
ren,” he repeatedly cried, with sorrow and indignation, “ I am 
the son of Abdallah, I am the apostle of truth ! O man, stand 
fast in the faith ! O God, send down thy succor !” His un- 
cle Abbas, who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled in the 
loudness of his voice, made the valley resound with the recital 
of the gifts and promises of God : the flying Moslems return- 

The siege of Tayef, division of the ^oil, eta, are rdated by Abulfeda 
117-123) and Gagnier (tom, iii. 88-111)* Itis A1 Jannabi who 
the engines and engineers Of the tribe of The fertile spot of Tayef was 

supposed to be a piece of the land of Syria detached and dropped in ihe 
deln^ 
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ed from all sides to the holy standard ; and Mahomet observed 
with pleasure that the furnace was again rekindled : his con- 
duct and example restored the battle, and he animated his vic- 
torious troops to inflict a merciless revenge on the authors of 
their shame. From the field of Houain he marched without 
delay to the siege of Tayef, sixty miles to the southeast of 
Mecca, a fortress of strength, whose fertile lands produce the 
fruits of Syria in the midst of the Arabian desert. A friend- 
ly tribe, instructed (I know not how) in the art of sieges, sup- 
plied him with a train of battering-rams and military engines, 
with a body of five hundred artificers. But it was in vain 
that he offered freedom to the slaves of Tayef ; that he vio- 
lated his own laws by the extirpation of the fruit-trees ; that 
the ground was opened by the miners ; that the breach was 
assaulted by the troops. After a siege of twenty days the 
prophet sounded a retreat ; but he retreated with a song of 
devout triumph, and affected to pray for the repentance and 
safety of the unbelieving city. The spoil of this fortunate 
expedition amounted to six thousand captives, twenty -four 
thousand camels, forty thousand sheep, and four thousand 
ounces of silver : a tribe who had fought at Honain redeem- 
ed their prisoners by the sacrifice of their idols : but Mahom- 
et compensated the loss by resigning to the soldiers his fifth 
of the plunder, and wished, for their sake, that he possessed 
as many head of cattle as there were trees in the province of 
Tehama. Instead of chastising the disaffection of the Koreish, 
he endeavored to cut out their tongues (his own expression), 
and to secure their attachment, by a superior measure of 
liberality: Abu Sophian alone was presented with three 
hundred camels and twenty ounces of silver; and Mecca 
was sincerely converted to the profitable religion of the 
Koran. 

The Jugitims and mios^JAMnes complained that they who 
had home the burden were neglected in the season of victory. 

replied their artful leader, “ suffer me to conciliate 
ene^es, these doubtful proselytes, by the gift of 
goods. To your guard I intrust my life and 
fortuhes- You are the companions of my exile, of my kiUg- 
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dom, of my paradise.”® He was followed by tbe deputies of 
Tayef, wbo dreaded the repetition of a siege.** “ Grant us, O 
apostle of God I a truce of three years with the toleration of 
our ancient worship.” “Hot a month, not an hour.” “Ex- 
cuse us at least from the obligation of prayer.” “ Without 
prayer religion is of no avail.” They submitted in silence : 
their temples were demolished, and the same sentence of de- 
struction was executed on all the idols of Arabia. TTfa lieu- 
tenants, on the shores of the Hed Sea, the ocean, and the Gulf 
of Persia, were saluted by the acclamations of a faithful peo- 
ple ; and the ambassadors who knelt before the throne of Me- 
dina were as numerous (says the Arabian proverb) as the dates 
that fall from the maturity of a palm-tree. The nation sub- 
mitted to the God and the sceptre of Mahomet : the oppro- 
brious name of tribute was abolished : the spontaneous or re- 
luctant oblations of alms and tithes were applied to the ser- 
vice of religion; and one himdred and fourteen thousand 
Moslems accompanied the last pilgrimage of the apostle.*“ ® 


The last conquests and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained in Abulfeda 
(p. 121-133), Gkignier (tom. iii. p. 119-213), Elmacin {p. 10, 11 [4:to edit., Xugd. 
Bat. 1625]), Abulpharagius (p. 103). The ninth of the Hegira was styled the 
Year of Embassies (G^nier, JSTot. ad Abulfed. p. 121). 

* Weil gives this address of Mahomet’s differently (from the Insan AI Ujun, 
and Sirat Arrasul), observing that it has not before been presented to the JEkr- 
ropean reader. His version is as follows : “ Were ye not wandering in the paths 
of error when I came unto you, and was it not through me that you obtained the 
guidance of God ? were ye not poor, and are ye not now rich ? w&re ye not at va- 
riance, and are ye not now united They answered, Surely, O Propb^ of Ood, 
thou hast overloaded ns with benefits.” Mahomet proceeded : ye auxil- 

iaries, if ye would, ye might with all truth object to me. Thou can^est to as 
branded for a liar, yet we believed in thee ; as a persecutor, and we protected thee ; 
as a fugitive, and we harrbored thee ; as one in need of assistance, and we support- 
ed thee. Yet such are not your thoughts ; how, then, can ye find iault with me 
because I have given a few worldly toys to some persons in order to win their 
hearts ? Are ye not content, ye auxiliaries, if these people return home with 
sheep and camels, whilst ye return with tbe prophet of God in the midst of you ? 
By Him in whose hand is Mohammed’s soul, were it not tbe reward of the fugi- 
tives, I should wish to belong to you ; and when all the world went one way and 
you another, I would choose yours. God be merciful unto you, and to your chil- 
dren, and your children’s children 1” At these words the auxiliaries sobbed 
aloud, and exclaimed, ‘ ‘ We ai*e content with our lot. * ’ Weil, p. 241 . — S. 

^ The deputation from Tn5f, as well as from innumerable other tribes, for the 
most part to tender their submission, took place in the following year, which, on 
this account, has been called “the year of deputations.” See Weil, p. 243 seq. — ^Sk 
The more probable traditions mention 40,000. This, the last pilgrimage of 
Mahomet, took place in the tenth year of the Hegira* ch. 8.— S. ' 
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When Heraclins returned in triumph from the Persian war, 
he entertained, at Emesa, one of the ambassadors of Mahomet, 
First war of who invited the princes and nations of the earth to 
t^a^gainst' profession of Islam. On this foundation the 
zeal of the Arabians has supposed the secret con- 
A.T>. aa», 630 . version of the Christian emperor: the vanity of the 
Greeks has feigned a personal visit of the Prince of Medina, 
who accepted from the royal bounty a rich domain, and a se- 
cure retreat, in the province of Syria.’*® But the friendship 
of Heraclius and Mahomet was of short continuance: the 
new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged the rapacious 
spirit of the Saracens ; and the murder of an envoy afforded 
a decent pretence for invading, with three thousand soldiers, 
the territory of Palestine, that extends to the eastward of the 
Jordan. The holy banner was intrusted to Zeid; and such 
was the discipline or enthusiasm of the rising sect, that the 
noblest chiefs served without reluctance under the slave of 
the prophet. On the event of his decease, Jaafar and Ab- 
dallah were successively substituted to the command ; and if 
the three should perish in the war, the troops were axithorized 
to elect their general. The thi*ee leaders were slain in the bat- 
tle of Muta,'*' the fii’st military action which tried the valor 
of the Moslems against a foreign enemy. Zeid fell, like a sol- 
dier, in the foremost ranks: the death of Jaafar was heroic 
and memorable : he lost his right hand : he shifted the stand- 
ard to his left: the left was severed from his body: he em- 
braced the standai’d with his bleeding stumps, till he was 
transfixed to the ground with fifty honorable wounds. “Ad- 
vance,” cried Abdallah, who stepped into the vacant place — 
“ advance with confidence : either victory or paradise is our 
own.’’ The lance of a Homan decided the alternative; but 


j ^ Cdippare bigoted A1 Jimnabi (apnd dagnier, tom. ii. p. ^82-^S65) with the 

^bn^bigfoted Greeks Theophanes (p. 276-278 [tom. i. p. 511-514, edit. Bonn]), 
ii, 1. Xir. [c. 16J p. 86 % and OedFertus (p. 421 [tom. i. p. 787, edit. 

I JiM bptde of Mata' and its consequences, see Abulfeda (p. 100-102} and 

XiAsdoc C®®?® Theophanes) Xifovm 
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the falling standard was rescued hy Caled, the proselyte of 
Mecca : nine swords were broken in his hand ; and his valor 
withstood and repulsed the superior numbers of the Chris- 
tians. In the nocturnal council of the camp he was chosen 
to command' : his skilful evolutions of ■the ensuing day se- 
cured either the victory or the retreat of the Saracens; and 
Caled is renowned among his bi'ethren and his enemies by 
the glorious appellation of the Sioard of God. In the pulpit, 
Mahomet described, with prophetic rapture, the crowns of the 
blessed martyrs ; but in private he betrayed the feelings of hu- 
man nature : he was surprised as he wept over the daughter 
of Zeid : “ What do I see V’ said the astonished votary. “ You 
see,” replied the apostle, “ a friend who is deploring the loss 
of his most faithful friend.” After the conquest of Mecca," 
the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent the hostile prep- 
arations of Heraclius; and solemnly proclaimed war against 
the Romans, without attempting to disguise the hardships and 
dangers of the enterprise.”^ The Moslems were discouraged : 
they alleged the want of money, or horses, or provisions ; the 
season of harvest, and the intolerable heat of the summer: 
“Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant prophet. He dis- 
dained to compel their service ; but on his return he admon- 
ished the most guilty, by an excommunication of fifty days. 
Their desertion enhanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, 
and the faithful companions who devoted their lives and 
fortunes; and Mahomet displayed his banner at the head of 
ten thousand horse and twenty thousand foot. Painful in- 
deed was the distress of the march : lassitude and thirst were 
aggravated by the scorching and pestilential winds of the 
desert : ten men rode by turns on the same camel ; and they 


The expedition of Tabnc is recorded by our ordinary historians, Abalfedii 
(Vit, Moham. p. 123-3 27) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 147-1 63); 
but we have the advantage of appealing to the original evidencse of the Koran (ch.. 
9, p* 164, 165), with Sale’s learned and rational notes. 


* The battle of Mnta took place before the conquest of Mecca, as Gibbon h^e 
rightly assumes, though Von Hammer places it aft^ that event (Weil, pv 206, 
note 31 8). Weil supposes that the defeat of the Mussulmans on that occa^^ 
couraged the Meccans to violate the truce. Ib. p. 307.-rS. 

V.— 17 
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were reduced to the shameful necessity of drinking the water 
from the belly of that nseful animal. In the midway, ten 
days’ journey from Medina and Damascus, they reposed near 
the grove and fountain of Tabue. Beyond that place Ma- 
homet declined the prosecution of the war : he declared him- 
self satisfied with the peaceful intentions — ^he was more proba- 
bly daunted by the martial array — of the Emperor of the East.* 
Brit the active and intrepid Caled spread arotind the terror 
of his name ; and the prophet received the submission of the 
tribes and cities, from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the head of 
the Red Sea. To his Christian subjects Mahomet readily 
granted the security of their persons, the freedom of their 
trade, the property of their goods, and the toleration of their 
worship.’*® The weakness of their Arabian brethren had re- 
strained them from opposing his ambition ; the disciples of 
O'esus were endeared to the enemy of the Jews; and it was 

The Diploma sBctiritaiis Ailensibtis is attested by Ahmed Ben Joseph, and 
the author Libri Splendomm, (Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfedam, p. 125) ; but Abulfeda 
himself, as well as Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 11), though he owns Mahomet’s 
regard for the Christiana (p. 13), only mention peace and tribute. In the year 
1630 Sionita published at Paris the text and version of Mahomet’s patent in favor 
of the Christians j which was admitted and reprobated by the opposite taste of 
Salmasius and Grotius (Bayle, Mahohrt, Bern. AA). Hottinger doubts of its 
authenticity (Hist. Orient, p. 237) ; Renaudot urges the consent of the Mahome- 
tans (Hist, Patriarch. Alex. p. 169) ; but Mosheim (Hist. Eccles. p, 244) shows 
the futility of their opinion, and inclines to believe it spurious. Yet Abulpbara- 
gitts quotes the impostor’s treaty with the Nestorian patriarch (Asseman. Biblioth. 
Orient tom, ii. p, 418); but Abulpharagius was primate of the Jacobites. 

* The expeditiou of Tabue was undertaken in the month Radjab of the ninth 
year of the Hegira (a.d* 631). Mahomet’s more devoted friends gave a great 
part of their substance towards defraying its expenses. Abu Bekr gave the 
whole of his property, consisting of 4000 drachms ; and when Mahomet inquired, 

** What then hast thou left for thy family?” he answered, **God and his prophet.” 
The traditions vary exceedingly respecting the number of the army assembled on 
this occasion. Thirty thousand is the lowest number assigned ; but even this is 
probably exaggerated, and a large part deserted at the commencement of the 
march (Weil, Mahom. p. 260). When Mahomet, at Tabue, consulted his com- 
phiiiotia as to the further prosecution of the enterprise, Omar said, you are 
comtnaiided by God to go farther, do it.” Mahomet answered, “ If X had the com- 
mrn^ of God, X shoidd not ask your advice,” Omar replied, “ 0 prophet of God ! 
the Gre^ are a numerous people, and there is not a single Mussulman among 

already nearly approached them, and your noighbor- 
hboB las fthick theim with terror. This year, therefore, let us return, till you find 
0 un#erfehke another campaigu against them, or till God offers some 

oppm'tuiUty,^ 
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the interest of a conqueror to propose a fair capitulation to 
the most powerful religion of the earth. 

Till the age of sistj-three years the strength of liTahomet 
was equal to the temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mis- 
Death of His epileptic fits, an absurd calumny of the 

G-reeks, would be an object of pity rather than ab- 
june 7. horrence but he seriously believed that he was 
poisoned at Chaibar by the revenge of a Jewish female.'** 
During four years the health of the prophet declined ; his 
infirmities increased ; but his mortal disease was a fever of 
fourteen days, which deprived him by intervals of the use of 
reason. As soon as he was conscious of his danger, he edi- 
fied his brethren by the humility of his virtue or penitence. 
“ If there be any man,” said the apostle from the pulpit, 
“ whom I have unjustly scourged, I submit my own back to 
the lash of retaliation. Have I aspersed the reputation of a 
Mussulman? let him proclaim faults in the face of the 
congregation. Has any one been despoiled of his goods? the 
little that I possess shall compensate the principal and the in- 
terest of the debt.” “ Yes,” replied a voice from the crowd, 
“ I am entitled to three drachms of silver.” Mahomet heard 

The epilepsy, or falling sickness of Mahomet, is asserted by Thec^hanes, 
Zonaras, and the rest of the Giredks ; and is greedily swallowed by the gross b%- 
otiy of Hettinger (Elist. Orient, p. 10, 11), Prideanx (Life Mahomet, p. 12), and 
Maracd (tom. h. Alcoran, p. 762, 763). The titles wrapped-vp^ the covered) 
of two chapters of the Koran (73, 74) can hardly be stramed to snch an inteipre' 
tation : the silence, the ignorance of the Mahometan commentators, is more con- 
clusive than the most peremptory denial; and the charitaUe side is espoused by 
Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, tom. i. p. 301), Gagnier (ad Abidfedam, p. 0 ; Vie 
de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 118), and Sale (Koran, p. 469-474)** 

ISO •phig poison (more ignominions dnce it was ofiered as a test of his prc^etic 
knowledge) is frankly confessed by his zealous votaries, Almi&da (p. 92) and AI 
Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 286-288). 

* The opinion, however, of modem Oriental sdrolars tends the other way. Dr. 
Sprenger (p. 77) shows, on the anthotity of Ibn IshAc, that Mahome^ whilst stiU 
an infant, nnder the care of his foster-mother, had an attack which at all events 
very much resembled epilepsy. Three other fits are reecnded (Ih, p. 78, note 4). 
Dr, Weil (Mohammed, p. 26, note 11) remarks that tiie word Z7s»&a, which Abnl- 
feda uses with regard to Mahomet, is particularly nsed of ^il^tic attacks. TOie 
same author has collected several instances of these fits (Ib. p. 42, note 48^ and in 

the Journal Aaatique, Jnillet, 1842), and is of qHnion that Ms waons wewt, fe* 
the most part, connoted with them. — -S. 
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the complaint, satisfied the demand, and thanhed his creditoi 
for accusing him in this world rather than at the day of 
judgment. He beheld with temperate firmness the approach 
of death ; enfranchised his slaves (seventeen men, as they are 
named, and eleven women) ; minutely directed the order of 
his funeral ; and moderated the lamentations of his weeping 
friends, on whom he bestowed the benediction of peace. Till 
the tliird day before his death he I’egnlarly performed the 
function of public prayer : the choice of Abubeker to supply 
his place appeared to mark that ancient and faithful friend as 
his successor in the sacerdotal and regal office ; but he pru- 
dently declined the risk and envy of a more explicit nomina- 
tion. At a moment when his faculties were visibly impaired, 
he called for pen and ink to write,® or, more properly, to dic- 
tate, a divine book, the sum and accomplishment of all his rev- 
elations : a dispute arose in the chamber whether he should 
be allowed to supersede the authority of the Koran ; and the 
prophet was forced to reprove the indecent vehemence of his 
disciples. If the slightest credit may be afforded to the tra- 
ditions of his wives and companions, he maintained, in the 
bosom of his family, and to the last moments of his life, the 
dignity of an apostle and the faith of an enthusiast ; de- 
scribed the visits of Gabriel, who bid an everlasting farewell 
to the earth ; and expressed his lively confidence, not only of 
the mercy, but of the favor, of the Supreme Being. In a fa- 
miliar discoui'se he had mentioned his special prerogative, 
that the angel of death was not allowed to take his soul till 
he had respectfully asked the permission of the prophet. 
The request was granted; and Mahomet immediately fell 
into the agony of his dissolution : his head was reclined on 
the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved of all his wives ; he faint- 

< The tradition seems to be donbtfd; but, if true, it proves, as Dn Weil re- 
inark^ Mahomet’s ability to write. There is no authority Gibbon’s addition, 
more pi^c^riy, to dictate,” which seems to be a salvo fbr his own theory. 
AcsDOrding to one version* he said, “ Bring me parchment, or a table ; J will write 
sMetM% fbr Abu B^, in order that nobody may oppose him.” — ^Weil, p.3$0, 

^ Gibbofn foUows, has erroneously translated “book,” It was only 

to write, probably to name his suoeeasbr^-— Ih 

mote ^ . 
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ed with, the violence of pain ; recovering his spirits, he raised 
his eyes towards the roof of the house, and, with a steady 
look, though a faltering voice, uttered the last broken, though 
articulate, words : “ O God ! * * * pardon my sins, * * ♦ 
Tes, * * * I come, * * * among my fellow-citizens on high f ’ 
and thus peaceably expired on a carpet spread upon the floor. 
An expedition for the conq^uest of Syria was stopped by tbia 
mournful event : the army halted at the gates of Medina ; 
the chiefs were assembled round their dying master. The 
city, more especially the house, of the prophet, was a scene of 
clamorous sorrow or silent despair: fanaticism alone could 
suggest a ray of hope and consolation. “How can he be 
dead, our witness, our intercessor, our mediator, with God ? 
By God he is not dead : like Moses and Jesus, he is rapt in 
a holy trance, and speedily will he return to his faithful peo- 
ple,” The evidence of sense was disregarded ; and Omar, 
unsheathing Ms scimetar, threatened to strike off the heads of 
the infidels who should dare to aflSrm that the prophet was 
no more. The tumult was appeased by the weight and mod- 
eration of Abubeker. “Is it Mahomet,” said he to Omar 
and the multitude, “ or the God of Mahomet, whom you wor- 
ship ? The God of Mahomet liveth forever; but the apostle 
was a mortal like ourselves, and, according to his own pre- 
diction, he has experienced the common fate of mortality.”* 
He was piously interred by the hands of his nearest kinsman, 
on the same spot on which he expired ^ Medina has been 

The Gr^ks and ILatins have invented and propagated the vulgar and ridicu- 
lous story that Mahomet's iron tomb is suspended in the air at Mecca (tnj/tcc /ccrsfii- 
ptiSfievov. Laonicus Chalcocondyles de Bebus Turcids, L iii* p. G6 [edit. Par. ; 

* After this address Abu Bekr read the foHovdng verse from the Koran : ** Mo- 
hammed is only a prophet ; many prophets have departed before him ; will ye 
then, when he has b^n slain, or died a natural death, turn upon your heels ?” (*• e., 
forsake his creed). * ‘ He who does this cannot harm God, but God rewards those 
who are thankful” (Sura iii. v. 144). The people seemed never to have heard of 
this verse, yet they accepted it from Abu Bekr, and it ran ftom mouth to mouth. 
Omar himself was so struck when he heai'd it that he fell to the ground, and per- 
ceived that Mahomet was dead. Weil (p. 33S) observes that this anecdote, which 
is important to a critical view of the Koran, is coitirely new to Europeans.-^ , 

^ That is, in the house of Ms wife Ayesha j but after the enlargement of the 
mosque by the Galiph Walid, hfe grave was comprehendisd wkhin its waHs. WeS, 
p, 339. — ^ M 
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sanctified bj tbe death and burial of Mabomet ; and the in- 
numerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside from the way, 
to bow, in voluntary devotion,*®* before the simple tomb of 
the prophet."* 

At the conclusion of the life of Mahomet it may, perhaps, 
be expected that I should balance his faults and virtues, that 
His char- ^ should decide whether the title of enthusiast or 
acter. impostor more properly belongs to that extraordi- 

nary man. Had I been intimately conversant with the son 
of Abdallah, the task would still be difficult, and the success 
uncertain : at the distance of twelve centuries I darkly con- 
template his shade through a cloud of religious incense ; and 
could I truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting re- 
semblance would not equally apply to the solitary of Mount 
Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of Ara- 
bia. The author of a mighty revolution appears to have been 
endowed with a pious and contemplative disposition : so soon 
as marriage had raised him above the pressm*e of want, he 
avoided the paths of ambition and avarice ; and till the age 
of forty he lived with innocence, and would have died with- 

p. 126, edit. BoTiii]Xby the action of equal and potent loadstones (Dictionnaire 
de Bayle, Mahomet, Rem. EE. FE.)* Without any philosophical inquiries, it 
may suffice, that — 1- The prophet was not buned at Mecca ; and, 2. That his tomb 
at Medina, which has been visited by millions, is placed on the ground (Reland, 
De Relig. Moham. 1. ii. c. 19, p. 209-'211 j Gagnier, Via de Mahomet, tom. iii. 

p. 268-268).» 

Al Jannabi enumerates (Vie da Mahomet, tom. iii* p. 872-391) the multi- 
fiarious duties of a pilgiim who visits the tombs of the prophet and his compan- 
ions ; and the learned casuist decides that this act of devotion is nearest in obli- 
gation and merit to a divine precept. The doctors are divided which, of Mecca 
or Medina, be the most excellent (p. 391-894). 

The last sickness, death, and burial of Mahomet are described by Abulfcda 
ai^ Gtaginier (Vit. Moham. p. 188-142 5 Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 220-271;. 
The most private and interesting circumstances were originally received from 
Ayeshaii Alvthe sons of Abbas, etc. ; and as they dwelt at Medina, and survived 
the prophet nmny years, they might repeat the pious tale to a second or third gen- 

. 

^ ©f the biograj^ers of Mahomet state that he died on Monday, the 12th 
in theyear 11 of the Hegira, which answers to the 7th of June, 
f§2. This, howler, fell on a Sunday, but, as a contemporary poem mbrttions 
llo4day as is prabable that a mistake has been made in 

the day of the month, and that he died ou the 8th of J une^ Weil, p. 831,-^* 
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out a name. The unity of G-od is an idea most congenial to 
nature and reason ; and a slight conversation with the Jews 
and Christians would teach him to despise and detest the 
idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a man and a citizen 
to impart the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country 
from the dominion of sin and error. The energy of a mind 
incessantly bent on the same object would convert a general 
obligation into a particular call ; the warm suggestions of the 
understanding or the fancy would be felt as the inspirations 
of Heaven ; the labor of thought would expire in rapture 
and vision ; and the inward sensation, the invisible monitor, 
would be described with the form and attributes of an angel 
of God.‘“ From enthusiasm to imposture the step is peril- 
ous and slippery ; the demon of Socrates”® affords a memora- 
ble instance how a wise man may deceive himself, how a good 
man may deceive others, how the conscience may slumber in 
a mixed and middle state between self-illusion and voluntary 
fraud- Charity may believe that the original motives of Ma- 
homet were those of pure and genuine benevolence; but a 
human missionary is incapable of cherishing the obstinate 
unbelievers who rej'ect his claims, despise his arguments, and 
persecute his life ; he might forgive his personal adversaries 


The Christians^ rashly enough, have assigned to Mahomet a tame pigeon^ 
that seemed to descend from heaven and whisper in his ear. As this pretend- 
ed miracle is urged by Grotias (De Veritate Beligionis ChristianaB;), his Arabic 
translator, the learned Pocock, inquired of him the names of his authors; and 
Grotius confessed that it is unknown to the Mahometans themselves. Lest it 
should provoke their indignation and laughter, the pious lie is suppre^ed in the 
Arabic version ; but it has maintained an ediiying place in the numerous editions 
of the Latin text (Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arabum, p* 186, 187; Belaud, De Be- 
ligion. Moham. 1. ii. c: 39, p. 259-262). 

166 *EfjLol dk Tovro lanv Ik tratdoQ dp^dfievov^ rig yiyvofievrj' rj orav 

rai aBi d.TroTpk'jrei jxb tovtov o dv psXKcj 'jrpdrTEtv, wporpliret ovttotb (Plato, in 
Apolog. Socrat. c, 19, p. 121, 122, edit. Piscber). The familiar examples which 
Socrates urges in his Dialogue with Theages (Platon. Opera, tom. i. p. 128, 1 29, edit- 
Hen. Stephan.) are beyond the reach of human foresight; and the divine inspi- 
ration (the Aatpdvtov) of the philosopher is clearly taught in the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon. The ideas of the most rational Platonists are expressed by Cicero 
(De Divinat. i. 54), and in the fourteenth and fifteenth Dissertations of Ma^dmni 
of Tyre (p. 153-172, edit. Davis). 
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he may lawfully hate the enemies of God ; the stern passiona 
of pride and I'evenge were kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, 
and he sighed, like the prophet of Nineveh, for the destruc- 
tion of the rebels whom he had condemned. The injustice 
of Mecca and the choice of Medina transformed the citizen 
into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of armies ; 
but his sword was consecrated by the example of the saints ; 
and the same God who afflicts a sinful world with pestilence 
and eai'thquakes might inspii’e for their conversion or chas- 
tisement the valor of his servants. In the exercise of politi- 
cal government he was compelled to abate of the stern rigor 
of fanaticism, to comply in some measure with the prejudices 
and passions of his followers, and to employ even the vices of 
mankind as the instruments of their salvation. The 'use of 
fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, were often subser- 
vient to the propagation of the faith ; and Mahomet com- 
manded or approved the assassination of tho Jews and idola- 
ters who had escaped from the field of battle. By the repe- 
tition of such acts the character of Mahomet must have been 
gradually stained ; and the influence of such pernicious hab- 
its would be poorly compensated by the practice of the per- 
sonal and social virtues which are necessary to maintain the 
reputation of a prophet among his sectaries and friends. Of 
his last years ambition was the ruling passion ; and a politi- 
cian will suspect that he secretly smiled (the victorious impos- 
tor!) at the enthusiasm of his youth and the credulity of his 
proselytes.”* A philosopher will observe that tlv&k' credulity 
and his success would tend more strongly to fortify the as- 
surance of his divine mission, that his interest and religion 
were inseparably connected, and that his conscience would be 
soothed by the persxiasion that ho alone was absolved by the 
Peity from the obligation of positive and moral laws. If he 
:^tained any vestige of his native innocence, the sins of Ma- 
homet may be allowed as an evidence of his sincerity. In 
the support of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be 

ufo some passage of his voluminous writings, Voltaire compares the prophet, 
^ Ms old! age^ to a Qui d^ta<^6 la ohaine de son cou pour en donner sat 

(Meilles h confirfet^^ 
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deemed less criminal ; and he would have started at the foul- 
ness of the means, had he not been satisfied of the importance 
and justice of the end. Even in a conqueror or a priest I can 
surprise a word or action of unaffected humanity ; and the 
decree of Mahomet, that, in the sale of captives, the mothers 
should never be separated from their children, may suspend, 
or moderate, the censure of the historian.”^ “ 


Giignier relates, with the same impartial pen, this humane law of the proph-^ 
et, and the murders of Caab and Sophian, which he prompted and approved (Vie 
de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 69, 97, 208). 


* It may be remarked that, in estimating Mahomet’s character, Gibbon entirely 
leaves out of sight his physical temperament. Thus he indignantly rejects the 
accounts of his epileptic seizures, and eveiynvhere directs his attention to the mor- 
al qualities of the prophet, either as a philosophical and contemplative enthusiast, 
or, as he seems to consider him in the latter part of his career, as a political im- 
postor. Yet the physical constitution of Mahomet was of so peculiar a kind, that 
it can hardly he passed over in a complete and accurate sketch of his character, 
upon which it must have undoubtedly exercised a wonderful influence ; and we 
have, therefore, inserted the following interesting details from the pages of Dr. 
Sprenger: 

*‘The temperament of Mohammed was melancholic and in the highest degree 
nervous. He was generally low-spirited, thinking, and restless ; and he spoke lit- 
tle, and never without necessity. His eyes were mostly cast on the ground, and 
he seldom raised them towards heaven. The excitement under which he com- 
posed the more poetical Suras of the Horan was so great, that he said that they 
had caused him gray hair; his Hps were quivering and his hands shaking whilst 
he received the inspirations. An offensive smell made him so uncomfortable, 
that he forbade persons who had eaten garlic or onions to come into his place of 
worship- In a man of semi-barbarous habits this is remarkable. He had a wool- 
len garment, and was obliged to throw it away when it began to smell of perspi- 
ration, on account of his delicate constitution. When he was taken ill he sobbed 
like a woman in hysterics — or, as Ayesha says, he roared like a camel ; and his 
friends reproached him for his unmanly bearing. During the battle of his 
nervous excitement seems to have bordered on frenzy. The faculties of to mind 
were vety unequally developed ; he was unfit for the common duties of life, and, 
even after his mission, he was led in all practical questions by his fiiends. Hut 
he had a vivid imagination, the greatest ^evation of mind, refined sentiments, and 
a taste for the sublime. Much as he disliked the nam^ he was a poet ; and a 
harmonious language and sublime lyric constitute the principal merits of the Ho- 
ran. His mind dwelt constantly on the contemplation of God ; he saw his finger 
In the rising sun, in the falling rain, in the growing crop; he beard his voice in 
the thunder, in the murmuring of the waters, and in the hymns which the birds 
sing to his praise ; and in the londy deserts and ruins of ancient cities he saw the 
traces of his anger.”— Life of Mohammed, p. 89. ‘^The mental excitement of 
the prophet was much increased during the fatrah (intermission of revelations) ; 
and, like the ardent scholar in one of Schiller’s poems, who dated to lift the veal 
of truth, he was nearly annihilated by the light which broke in upon him. He 
usually wandered about in the hills near Mecca, and was so absent, that on one 
occasion his wife,bmng aj^d that he was lost, sent mw in ^search of him. He 
suffered from hallucinations of his senses ; and, to finish his suffering^ he 
01^ times contemplate stuoide^ by throwing h i m sel f down from a precipiee«> His 
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The good sense of Mahomet""® despised the pomp of royal- 
ty ; the apostle of God submitted to the menial offices of the 
Private life family; he kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked 
of Mahomet, ewcs, and mended with his own hands his shoes 
and his woollen garment. Disdaining the penance and merit 
of a hermit, he observed, without effort or vanity, the abste- 
mious diet of an Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions 
he feasted his companions with rustic and hospitable plenty ; 
but in his domestic life many weeks would elapse without a 
fire being kindled on the hearth of the prophet. The inter- 

i«8 j'qj. ttjQ domestic life of Maliomet, consult Gngnier, and the corresponding 
chapters of Abulfeda; for his diet (tom. iii. p. 285-388); his children (p, 189, 
289); his wives (p. 290-303): his marriage with Zeineb (tom. ii. p. 152-1 GO); 
his amour with Mary (p. 303-309); the false accusation of Ayesha (p. 186-199). 
The most original evidence of the three last transactions is contained in the twen- 
ty-fourth, thirty-third, and sixty-sixth chapters of the Koran, with Sale’s Com- 
mentary. Prideaux (Life of Mahoniet, p. 80-90) and Maracci (Prodrom. Alco- 
ran, part iv. p. 49-59) have maliciously exaggerated the frailties of Mahomet. 


friends were alarmed at his state of mind. Some considered it as the eccentrici- 
ties of a poetical genius; others thought that he was a kahtn, or soothsayer; but 
the majority took a less charitable view, and declared that he was insane ; and as 
madness and melancholy are ascribed to supernatural influence in the East, they 
said that he was in the power of Satan and his agents the jinn.” — Ih. p. 105- 
One day, whilst he was wandering about in the hills near Mecca, with the inten- 
tion of destroying himself, he heard a voice, and on raising his head he beheld 
Gabriel between heaven and earth ; and the angel assured him that he was the 
prophet of God, Frightened by this apparition, ho returned home, and, feeling 
unwell, he called for covering. He had a fit» and they poured cold water upon 
him, and when he was recovering from it he received the revelation : *0 thou cov- 
ered, arise and preach, and magnify thy Lord, and cleanse thy garment, and fly 
every abomination and henceforth, we are told, he received revelations without 
intertnission ; that is to say, the fatrah was at an end, and he assumed his ofidce”^ — 
p. 109- “ Some authors consider the fits of the prophet as the principal evidence 

of his mission, and it is, therefore, necessary to say a few words on them. They 
were preceded by great depression of spirits, and his face was* clouded ; and they 
were ushered in by coldness of the extremities and shivering. He shook as if he 
were suffering from ague, and called out for covering. His mind was in a most 
painfuHy excited state. He heard a tinkling in bis ears as if bells were ringing, or 
a humming as if bees were swarming round his head, and his lips quivered, but 
this motion was under the control of volition^ If the attack proceeded beyond this 
stage, his eyes became fixed and staring, and the motions of his head convulsive 
and automatic. At length perspiration broke out, which covered his face in large 
didps ; and with this ended the attack. Sometimes, however, if he had a violent 
fit, he Ml coihatose to the ground, like a person who is intoxicated ; and (at least 
at ahatUr period of his life) his face was flushed, and his respiration stertorous, and 
hh I'emained in that iUtte for some time. The by-s tan ders sprinkled water in his 
fac^ but he Mins^ fancied that he would derive a great benefit from beiim cup« 
oh the head.”" ■ ' ■ ' ' 
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diction of wine was confirmed by bis example j bis bting'eF 
was appeased witb a sparing allowance of barley-bread ; be 
delighted in tbe taste of milk and honey ; but his ordinaiy 
food consisted of dates and water. Perfomes and women 
were the two sensual enjoyments which his nature required 
and his religion did not forbid ; and Mahomet affirmed that 
the fervor of his devotion was increased by these innocent 
pleasures. The heat of the climate inflames the blood of the 
Arabs, and their libidinous complexion has been noticed by 
the writers of antiquity."* Their incontinence was regulated 
by the civil and religious laws of the Koran : their incestuous 
alliances were blamed : the boundless license of polygamy 
was reduced to four legitimate wives or concubines; their 
rights both of bed and of dowry were equitably determined; 
the freedom of divorce was discouraged ; adultery was con- 
demned as a capital offence ; and fornication, in either sex, 
was punished with a hundred stripes.^" Such were the calm 
and rational precepts of the legislator; but in his private con- 
duct Mahomet indulged the appetites of a man and abused 
the claims of a prophet. A special revelation dispensed him 
from the laws which he had imposed on his nation ; the fe- 
male sex, without reserve, was abandoned to his desires ; and 
this singular prerogative excited the envy rather than the 
scandal, the veneration rather than the envy, of the 
devout Mussulmans. If we remember the seven 
hundred wives and three hundred concubines of the wise Sol- 
omon, we shall applaud the modesty of the Arabian, who es- 
poused no more than seventeen or fifteen wives; eleven are 
enumerated who occupied at Medina their separate apart- 
ments round the house of the apostle, and enjoyed in their 
turns the favor of his conjugal society. What is singular 
enough, they were all widows, excepting only Ayesha, the 
daughter of Abubeker. was doubtless a virgin, since 

159 “Incredibile est quo ardore apud eos in Venerem uterque solvitur sexns” 
(Aininian. Marcellin. L xiv. c, 4). 

Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 133-187) tas recapitulated the laws of raar^ 
nage, divorce, etc. ; and the curious reader of Uxor 

oenizo miinv Jewish ordinances* 
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Mahomet consummated his nmptials (such is the premature 
ripeness of the climate) when she was only nine years of age. 
The youth, the beauty, the spirit of Ayesha gave her a supe- 
rior ascendant : she was beloved and trusted by the prophet ; 
and, after his death, the daughter of Abubeker was long re- 
vered as the mother of the faithful. Her behavior had been 
ambiguous and indiscreet ; in a nocturnal march she was acci- 
dentally left behind, and in the morning Ayesba returned to 
the camp with a man. The temper of Mahomet was inclined 
to jealousy; but a divine revelation assured him of her in- 
nocence : he chastised her accusers, and published a law of 
domestic peace, that no woman should be condemned unless 
four male witnesses had seen her in the act of adultery.*"® 
In his adventures with Zeineb, the wife of Zeid, and with 
Mary, an Egyptian captive, the amorous prophet forgot the 
interest of his reputation. At the house of Zeid, his f reed- 
man and adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, the beau- 
ty of Zeineb, and burst forth into an ejaculation of devotion 
and desire. The servile, or grateful, freedman understood the 
hint, and yielded without hesitation to the love of his bene- 
factor. But as the filial relation had excited some doubt and 
scandal, the angel Gabriel descended from heaven to ratify 
the deed, to annul the adoption, and gently to reprove the 
apostle for distrusting the indulgence of his God. One of 
his wives, Hafna, the daughter of Omai', surprised him on her 
own bed in the embraces of his Egyptian captive : she prom- 
ised secrecy and forgiveness: he swore that he would re- 
nounce the possession of Mary- Both parties forgot their 
engagements ; and Gabriel again descended with a chapter of 
the Koran to absolve him from his oath, and to exhort him 
freely to enjoy his captives and concubines without listening 

In a memorable case, the Caliph, Omar decided that all presumptive evidence 
was of no avail ; and that all the four witnesses must have actually seen stylum in 
(Abulfedae Annales Moslemici, p, 71^ vers. Beiske [Lips, 1754]), 

* ^his law, however, related only to accusations by strangers. By a subse- 
^eut law (3ura 24, v, 6— 10) a husband who suspected his wife might procure a 
mvome hjy four oaths to the truth of his charge, and a fifth invoking God’s 

ci:^se jjpou hiucpelf if be ha^ swo^ falsely. The woman escaped punishment if 
1 ^ took fm oath of the same description. Weil, p. 278.— S. 
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to the clamorB of his wives. In a solitary retreat of thirty 
days he labored alone with Mary to fulfil the commands of 
the angel. When his love and revenge were satiated, he sum- 
moned to his presence his eleven wives, reproached their dis- 
obedience and indiscretion, and threatened them with a sen- 
tence of divorce, both in this world and in the next — a dread- 
ful sentence, since those who had ascended the bed of the 
prophet were forever excluded from the hope of a second 
marriage. Perhaps the incontinence of Mahomet may be pal- 
liated by the tradition of his natural or preternatural gifts 
he united the manly virtue of thirty of the children of Adam ; 
and the apostle might rival the thirteenth labor”® of the Gre- 
cian Hercules.”* A more serious and decent excuse may be 
drawn from his SdeHty to Oadijah. During the twenty-four 
years of their marriage her youthful husband abstained from 
the right of polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of the 
venerable matron was never insulted by the society of a rival. 
After her death he placed her in the rank of the four perfect 
women, with the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, and Fa- 
tima, the best beloved of his daughters. “ Was she not old 
said Ayesha, with the insolence of a blooming beauty ; “has 
not Gnd given you a better in her place 2” “ Ho, by God,” 

said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, “ there 


<< sjbi robar ad generationem, quantum triginta viii habent, inesse jactaret i 
ita nt uiiic& bora posset undecim foeminis satisfacere^ ut ex Arabnm libris refert 
gtas^ Petrus Paschasius, c. 2 ” (Maracd, Prodromus Alcoran, p. iv. p. 55. See 
likewise Observations de Belon, L iii- c. 10, foL 179, recto). Al Jannabi (Ga- 
gnier, tom. iiL p. 287) records bis own testimony, that be surpassed all men in con- 
jugal vigor ; and Abnlfeda mentions the exclamation of AJi, who washed bis body 
after bis death, “O propbeta, certe penis tuns coelom versus erectus est,” in Vit.. 
Mohammed, p. 140. 

I borrow the style of a &tber of tbe Church, rptoricatJI* 

icaroi^ dOXov (Greg. Nazianaen, Orat. iiL p. 108 [edit. Par. 1609]). 

The commou and most glorious legend includes, in a single night, tbe fifty 
victories of Hercules over tbe virgin daughters of Tbestius (Hiodor. Sicul. tom. L 
L iv. [c. 29] p. 274; Pausanias, 1. ix. [c. 27, § 6] p. 763 ; Statius Silv. 1. i. eleg. iiL 
7. 42). But Atbenseus allows seven nights (Deipnosophist, L xiii. [c. 4] p. 556), 
and Apollodoros fifty, for this arduous achievement of Hercules, who was then 
no more than eighteen years of age (Biblioth* L ii. 4 £§ 10] p. Ill, earn notia 
Heyne, part L p. 332). 
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never can be a better I She believed in me -when men de* 
spised me ; she relieved my wants when I was poor and per- 
secuted by the world.”*" 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a re- 
ligion and empire might aspire to mxiltiply the chances of a 
numerous posterity and a lineal succession. The 
and children, Mahomet Were fatally disappointed. The 

virgin Ayesha, and his ten widows of mature ago and ap- 
proved fertility, were barren in his potent embraces. The 
four sons of Cadi j| ah died in their infancy; Mary, his Egyp- 
tian concubine, was endeared to him by the birth of Ibra- 
him. At the end of fifteen months the prophet wept over 
his grave; but he sustained with firmness the raillery of his 
enemies, and checked the adulation or credulity of the Mos- 
lems by the assurance that an eclipse of the sun was not oc- 
casioned by the death of the infant. Cadi j ah had likewise 
given him four daughters, who were married to the most 
faithful of his disciples : the three eldest died before their fa- 
ther; but Fatima, who possessed his confidence and love, be- 
came the wife of her cousin Ali, and the mother of an illus- 
trious progeny. The merit and misfortunes of Ali and his 
descendants will lead me to anticipate, in this place, the series 
of the Saracen caliphs, a title which describes the command- 
ers of the faithful as the vicars and successors of the apostle 
of God.*" 

The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, which exalted 

Abulfeda in Vit. Moham. p. 12, 13, 16, 17, “Cnm notis Gagnier,” 

166 This outline of the Arabian history is drawn from the Biblioth^que Orientale 
of D'Herbelot (under the names of Omar^ Othman^ Al% etc.)? from the 

Annals of Abulfeda, Abulpharagiiia, and Elnjacin (under the proper years of the 
Btegira), and especially from Ockley’s History of the Saracens (voL i. p. 1-10, 116- 
122, 229, 249, $63~S72, $78-391, and almost the whole of the second volume). 
Tet we should weigh with caution the traditions of the hostile sects ; a stream 
which becomes still more muddy as it flows farther from the source. Sir John 
Chardin has too faithfully copied the fables and errors of the modem Persians 
(Tq 3 ^e^ tom, ii,> 235-2B0, etc.),* 

: J >1 The vainable work since Gibbon’s time upon the history of the Caliphs 

Chaliferi,” Mannheim 3 vols. 8vo,^ 1846 seq,., founded 
uida 1:^ work is referred to in subsequent notes under the 

haihe 
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him above the rest of his countrymen, might justify his claim 
Character the vacant throne of Arabia. The son of Abu 

of All. Taleb was, in his own right, the chief of the family 
of Hashem, and the hereditary prince or guardian of the city 
and temple of Mecca. The light of prophecy was extinct ; 
but the husband of Fatima might expect the inheritance and 
blessing of her father: the Arabs had sometimes been patient 
of a female reign ; and the two grandsons of the prophet 
had often been fondled in his lap, and shown in his pulpit, 
as the hope of his age, and the chief of the youth of paradise. 
Tlie first of the true believers might aspire to march before 
them in this world and in the next ; and if some were of a 
graver and more rigid cast, the zeal and virtue of Ali were 
never outstripped by any recent proselyte. He united the 
qualifications of a poet, a soldier, and a saint: his wisdom 
still breathes in a collection of moral and religious sayings 
and every antagonist, in the combats of the tongue or of the 
sword, was subdued by his eloquence and valor. From the 
first hour of his mission to the last rites of his funeral, the 
apostle was never forsaken by a generous friend, whom he 
delighted to name his brother, his vicegerent, and the faithful 
Aaron of a second Moses. The son of Abu Taleb was after- 
wards reproached for n^lecting to secure his interest by a 
solemn declaration of his right, which would have silenced 
all competition, and sea ed his succession by the decrees of 
Heaven. But the unsuspecting hero confided in himself: the 
jealousy of empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, might 
suspend the resolutions of Mahomet ; and the bed of sieknese 
was besieged by the artful Ayesha, the daughter of Abnbe- 
ker, and the enemy of Ali.* 

1ST Ockley (at the end of his second Yolame)haB given an English version of 
169 sentences, which he ascribes, with some hesitation, to Ali, tlie son of Abn 
Taleb. His pi-eface is colored by the enthusiasm of a translator ; yet these sea 

tences delineate a characteristic, though dark, picture of human life. 

* Gibbon wrote chiefly from the Arabic or Sunnite arcconnt of these transao 
tions, the only sources accessible at the time when he composed his history. 
jor Price, writing from l^ersian' authorities, aifords us the advantage of conuia^^ 
f.Virnno'hnnt: wTiftfc rnav be fairlv considered. th6 Sliiite vetsioii* filory Oi A t y ; 
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The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty 
of the people ; and his companions convened an assembly to 
Reign of deliberate on the choice of his successor. The he- 
reditary claim and lofty spirit of Ali were offen- 
jnne 7; to an aristocraoy of elders, desirous of bestow- 

ing and resuming the sceptre by a free and frequent elec- 
tion : the Koreish could never be reconciled to the proud pre- 
eminence of the line of Hashem : the ancient discord of the 
tribes was rekindled ; ih.Qfugiti/oes of Mecca and the 
iaries of Medina asserted their respective merits; and the 
rash proposal of choosing two independent caliphs would 
have crushed in their infancy the religion and empire of the 
Saracens. The tumult was appeased by the disinterested res- 
olution of Omar, who, suddenly renouncing his own preten- 
sions, stretched forth his hand and declared himself the first 
subject of the mild and venerable Abubeker. The urgency 
of the moment, and the acquiescence of the people, might ex- 
cuse this illegal and precipitate measure; hut Omar himself 
confessed from the pulpit, that, if any Mussulman should 
hereafter presume to anticipate the suffrage of his brethren, 
both the elector and the elected would be worthy of death.”* 


Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 5, 6) ft-om an Arabian MS. represents 
Ayesha as adverse to the substitution of her father in the place of the apostle.® 
This fact, so improbable in itself, is unnoticed by Abulfeda, Al Jannabi, and A1 
Bochari, the last of whom quotes the tradition of Ayesha herself (Vit. Moham- 
med. p. 136 ; Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 236). 


the constant burden of their strain. He was destined, and, according to some 
accounts, designated, for the caliphate by the prophet ; but while the others were 
fiercely pushing their own interests, Ali was watching the remains of Mahomet 
with pious fidelity. His disinterested magnanimity, on each separate occasion, 
declined the sceptre, and gave the noblo example of obedience to the appointed 
caliph. He is described, in retirement, on the throne, and in the field of battle, 
as transcendently pious, magnanimous, valiant, and humane. He lost his empire 
through his excess of virtue and love for the faithful; his life through his confi- 
dence in God, and submission to the decrees of fate. 

, Compare the curious account of this apathy in Price, chap. ii. It is to bo re- 
gretted, I must add, that Major Price has contented himself with quoting the 
names of the Persian works which he follows, without any account of their char- 
acter^ age, and authority. — M. 

. The anecdote here "mentioned seems to be an allusion to the following scene, 
which took place the death of Mahomet. Finding that he had not strength 
Oder up the evening p leaver, tlie prophet ordered that Abu Bekr should pray in 
plaee ; Ayesha, however, several times requested that Omar should perform 
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After tlie simple inanguration of Abubeker, be was obeyed 
in Medina, Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia : the Hashem- 
ites alone declined the oath of fidelity ; and their chief, in his 
own house, maintained above six months a sullen and inde- 
pendent reserve, without listening to the threats of Omar, 
who attempted to consume with fire the habitation of the 
daughter of the apostle. The death of Fatima, and the de- 
cline of his party, subdued the indignant spirit of Ali: he 
condescended to salute the commander of the faithful, accept- 
ed his excuse of the necessity of preventing their common 
enemies, and wisely rejected his courteous offer of abdicating 
the government of the Aj'abians. After a reign of two years 
the aged caliph®^ was summoned by the angel of death. In 
his testament, with the tacit approbation of the companions, 
he bequeathed the scepti'e to the firm and intrepid virtue of 
Omar. “ I have no occasion,” said the modest candidate, “ for 
the place.” But the place has occasion for you,” replied 
of Omar Abubeker ; who expired with a fervent prayer that 
the God of Mahomet would ratify his choice, and 

^ ’ direct the Mussulmans in the way of concord and 
obedience. The prayer was not ineffectual, since Ali himself, 
in a life of privacy and prayer, professed to revere the supe- 
rior worth and dignity of his rival, who comforted him for 
the lc«s of empire by the most flattering marks of confi- 
dence and esteem. In the twelfth® year of his reign Omar 
received a mortal wound from the hand of an assassin: he 
rejected with equal impartiality the names of his son and of 
Ali, refused to load his conscience with the sins of his suc- 
cessor, and devolved on six of the most respectable compan- 
ions the arduous task of electing a commander of the faithful. 

the service, since her father was so touched that he could not pray aloud. But 
Mahomet answered, “Thoa art a second Fotiphar’s wife ’* — that is, as great a 
hypocrite as she ; since he well knew that she must wish her father, and nobody 
eise, by oifering np the prayers, to appear in a certain degree as his representative^ 
Weil, Mohammed, p. 327.— S. 

* Caliph in Arabic means “ successor.”— S. 

^ Aha Bekr died on the 22d August, 634, after a reign of two years three 
months and a fsw days. Weil, voL i, p. 46, 53. — S. 

« £^ievefith. Gibbon’s computaticm is vm>ng on his own^ diowing. Omar’s 
reign lasted ten lunar years six months and four days. He died on the 3d 
644. Weil, voL L p, 130 seq.^-Si 

Y.—IS 
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On this occasion Ali was again blamed by His friends'" for 
submitting his right to the judgment of men, for recognizing 
their jurisdiction by accepting a place among the six electors. 
He might have obtained their suffrage had he deigned to 
promise a strict and servile conformity, not only to the Koran 
and tradition, but likewise to the determinations of two sen- 
iors."'' With these limitations, Othman, the secretary of Ma- 
homet, accepted the government; nor was it till after the 
third caliph, twenty-four years after the death of 
li.. 64 !t, the prophet, that Ali was invested by the popular 
choice with the regal and sacerdotal office. The 
manners of the Arabians retained their primitive simplicity, 
and the son of Abu TaJeb despised the pomp and vanity of 
this world. At the hour of prayer he repaired to the mosque 
of Medina, clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on 
his head, his slippers in one hand, and his bow in the other, 
instead of a waljffing-staff. The companions of the prophet 
and the chiefs of the tribes saluted their new sovereign, and 
gave him their right hands as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the contests of ambition are 
usually confined to the times and countries in which they 
niBcordof been agitated. But the religious discord of 

friends and enemies of Ali has been renewed 
in every age of the Hegira, and is stiU maintained 
in the immortal hatred of the Persians and Turks.'” The 


169 Particularly by his friend and cousin Abdallah, the son of Abbas, who died 
A.i>. 687, with the title of grand doctor of the Moslems. In Abulfeda [Ann. Mos- 
lem.] he recapitulates the important occasions in which Ali had neglected his sal- 
iitai 7 advice (p. 76, vers. Eeiske) ; and concludes (p. 85), “O princeps fidelium, 
absque controversia tu quidem vere [vir] fortis es, at inops boni consilii, et rerum 
gerendarum parum callens.” 

I suspect that the two seniors (Abulpharagius, p. 115 ; Ockley, tom. i. p. 371) 
may signify not two actual counsellors, but his two predecessors, Abnbeker and 
Omar.*^ 

The schism of the Fersiaxis is explained by all our travellers of the last cen- 

. j f Gibbon’s is confirmed by Dr- Weil’s narrative of the elec- 

tiNim Arabian authorities (vol. i. p- 163), The nomination was finally intrust- 

Ahd J^i^rahm^ had been appointed one of the six Sectors, but who de- 

aE pretensJons to the caliphate- He did not, however, discha^c 
bcis dlioe without fitst consul&g the people. Ih. p. X30» 131, and 150-155.— 
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former, who are branded with the appellation of Shiites, or 
sectaries, have enriched the Mahometan creed with a new ar- 
ticle of faith ; and if Mahomet be the apostle, bis companion 
Ali is the vicar, of God. In their private converse, in their 
public worship, they bitterly execrate the three usurpers who 
intercepted his indefeasible right to the dignity of Imam and 
Caliph ; and the name of Omar expresses in their tongue the 
perfect accomplishment of wickedness and impiety."** The 
Sormites, who are supported by the general consent and ortho- 
dox tradition of the Mussulmans, entertain a more impartial, 
or at least a more decent, opinion. They respect the memory 
of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the holy and legitimate 
successors of the prophet. But they assign the last and most 
humble place to the husband of Fatima, in the persuasion 
that the order of succession was determined by the degrees 
of sanctity."* An historian who balances the four caliphs 
with a hand unshaken by superstition will calmly pronounce 
that their manners were alike pure and exemplary; that 
their zeal was fervent, and probably sincere ; and that, in the 
midst of riches and power, their lives were devoted to the 

tniy, especially in the seoontd and fourth volumes of their master, Chardin, Me- 
bnhr^ though of inferior merits has the advantage of writing so late as the year 
1764 (V oyages en Arabie, etc., tom. iL p. 208-233), since the in^ectiial att^pt 
^ f Na^r Shah to change the rdigion of the nation (see his Persian History trans- 
lated into French by Sir William Jones, tom, iL p. 5, 6, 47, 48, 144-165). 

I*** Omaris the name of the devil j has murderer is a saint. When thePmsians 
shoot with the bow, they frequency cry, “May this arrow go to the hem* of 
Omari” (Voyages de Chardin, tom. iL p. 239, 240, 259, etc.). 

This gradation of merit is disfciactly marked in a creed iHnstrated by Bdand 
(Oe Belig. Mohamm. L L p. 37) ; and a Sonnite aignment inserted by Ockley 
(Hist, of (he Saracmis, tom. ii. p. 230). The practice of cursing the memory of 
Ali was abolished, after forty years, by the Ommiades themselves (D’Herhelot, 
p. 690) ; and there are few among the Turiks who presume to revile him as an in- 
fidel (Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 46). 

» The first ^ct that aiose among the Moslems was a political one, and had for 
its obj^ the dethronement of Othman. It was founded in Egypt by Abd all a h 
Ibn a native of Yein«i, and of Jewi^ descent, whom Othman had bcmish?- 

ed firoem Medina for finding fault vdth his government. Abdallah maintained that 
Ali had been Mahomet^s as^stant, or vizier, and as such was entitled to the ca- 
liphate, <Mit of which be hs^ been cheated by Abd Errahman. The chief articis of 
Ms speculative belief was that Mahom^ would return to fifei whence his sect was 
Bamed that of ^‘theietorxL” W^ voL L p, 173 seq.--S. 
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practice of moral and religious duties. But the public virtues 
of Abubeker and Omar, the prudence of the first, the severity 
of the second, maintained the peace and prosperity of their 
reigns. The feeble temper and declining age of Othman 
were incapable of sustaining the weight of conquest and em- 
pire. He chose, and he was deceived ; he trusted, and he was 
betrayed : the most deserving of' the faithful became useless 
or hostile to his government, and his lavish bounty was pro- 
ductive only of ingratitude and discontent. The spirit of 
discord went forth in the provinces : their deputies assembled 
at Medina ; and the Charegites, the desperate fanatics who 
disclaimed the yoke of subordination and reason, were con- 
founded among the freeborn Arabs, who demanded the re- 
dress of their wrongs and the punishment of their oppressors. 
From Cufa, from Bassora, from Egypt, from the tribes of the 
desert, they rose in arms, encamped about a league from Me- 
dina, and despatched a haughty mandate to their sovereign, 
requiring him to execute justice or to descend from the 
throne.* His repentance began to disarm and disperse the 
insurgents ; but their fury was rekindled by the arts of his 
enemies j and the forgery of a perfidious secretary was con- 
trived to blast his reputation and precipitate his fall. The 
caliph had lost the only guard of his predecessors, the esteem 
and confidence of the Moslems : during a siege of six weeks 
his water and provisions were intercepted, and the feeble 
gates of the palace were protected only by the scruples of the 
more timorous rebels. Forsaken by those who had abused 
his simplicity, the helpless and venerable caliph expected the 
approach of death: the brother of Ayesha marched at the head 
of the assassins ; and Othman, with the Koran in his lap, was 


* The principal complaints of the rebels were that Othman, on the occasion of 
his new edition of the Koran — which probably contained some alterations — had 
caused all the previous copies to be homed ^ that he bad enclosed and appropri- 
ated the best pastoral; that he had recalled Hakam, who had been banished 
by hfahoipet ; that be had ill-treated some of the companions of the prophet ; and 
l^ had named seve^l young persons as governors merely because they were 
He was fikewise accused of neglecting to tread in the footsteps of 
te had promised to do at his election ; and on this point 
wlio had nominated him, was his accuser. Weil, voL i. 

178.-— S.’ 
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pierced witla a umltitude of ‘wouBds. A tuzanltnotis anareliy 
Death of days was appeased by the inauguration 

of • liis refusal would have provoked a general 
Juneis.* massacre. In this painful situation he supported 
the becoming pride of the chief of the Hashemites; declared 
that he had rather serve than reign ; rebuked the presump- 
tion of the strangers ; and required the formal if not the vol- 
untary assent of the chiefs of the nation. He has never been 
accused of prompting the assassin of Omar, though Persia 
indiscreetly celebrates the festival of that holy martyr. The 
quarrel between Othman and his subjects was assuaged by 
the early mediation of Ali ; and Hassan, the eldest of his 
sons, was insulted and wounded in the defence of the caliph. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the father of Hassan was strenu- 
ous and sincere in his opposition to the rebels ; and it is cer- 
tain that he enjoyed the benefit of their crime. The tempta- 
tion was indeed of such magnitude as might stagger and cor- 
rupt the most obdurate virtue. The ambitious candidate no 
longer aspired to the barren sceptre of Arabia j the Saracens 
had been victorious in the East and West ; and the wealthy 
kingdoms of Persia, Syria, and Egypt were the patrimony of 
the commander of the faithful. 

A life of prayer and contemplation had not chilled the 
martial activity of Ali ; but in a noature age, after a long ex- 
perience of mankind, he still betrayed in his con- 
duct the rashness and indiscretion of youth. In 
£666-«6i.j days of his reign he n^lected to secure, 

either by gifts or fetters, the doubtful allegiance of Telha 
and Zobeir, two of the most powerful of the Arabian chiefs. 
They escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from thence to 
Bassora; erected the standard of revolt; and usurped the 
government of Irak, or Assyria, which they had vainly solic- 
ited as the reward of their services. The mask of patriotism 
is allowed to cover the most glaring inconsistencies ; and the 
enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Othman now demanded 


* Batlier Jane 17, 656. Otbioan was apwards of ffigbty jears of age at tbe 
tome of lu8 death. Weil, vol, L p. 185.— S. 
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vengeanee for his blood. They were accompanied in their 
flight by Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, who cherished to 
the last hour of her life an implacable hatred against the hus- 
band and the posterity of Fatima.^ The most reasonable 
Moslems were scandalized that the mother of the faithful 
should expose in a camp her person and ehaiacter; but the 
superstitious crowd was confident that her presence would 
sanctify the justice and assure the success of their cause. At 
the head of twenty thousand of his loyal Arabs, and nine 
thousand valiant auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered 
and defeated the superior numbers of the rebels under the 
walls of Bassora.’’ Their leaders, Telha and Zobeir,® were 
slain in the first battle that stained with civil blood the arms 
of the Moslems. After passing through the ranks to animate 
the troops, Ayesha had chosen her post amidst the dangers of 
the field. In the heat of the action, seventy men who held 
the bridle of her camel were successively killed or wounded 
and the cage, or litter, in which she sat was stuck with jave- 
lins and darts like the quills of a porcupine. The venerable 
captive sustained with firmness the reproaches of the con- 
queror, and was speedily dismissed to her proper station, at 
the tomb of Mahomet, with the respect and tenderness that 
was still due to the widow of the apostle.® After this vic- 
tory, which was styled the Day of the Camel,' Ali marched 
against a more formidable adversary ; against Moawiyah, the 
sou of Abu Sophian, who had assumed the title of caliph, and 


• Ali is said to have incurred her hatred by remarking to Mahomet, at the time 
when he was dejected by his suspicions of her faithfulness : ‘ ‘ Why do you take 
it so much to heart ? There are plenty more women in the world,” Weil, voh i. 
p. 196.— S. 

The reluctance of Ali to shed the blood of true believers is gtiikingly described 
by Major Pricers Persian historians. Price, p. 222.— M. 

« 8^ (in Price) the singular adventures of 2k)beir. He was murdered after 
having at^doned the army of the insurgents. Telha wag about to do the same, 
when bis leg was pierced with an arrow by one of his own party. The wound was 
BQiOrtaL Piice, p, 222.^ — ^M. 

A Aocordii^ to Price, two hundred and eighty of the Benni Beianziat alone lost 
a baud In this service, p, 225. — M. 

> 8iie ,wi^ escorted by a guard of female disguised as soldiers. When she dis- 
eovered Ayesba was as much gratified by the delicacy of the arrangement as 
ibe had of so many men, , Price,p* 229.— <3^ 

f the osmsA whh^ Aye^ rode. Wml> vok h p. 210.— Si 
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whose claim was supported by the forces of Syria and the in- 
terest of the House of Oinmiyah. From the passage of Thap- 
sacus the plain of SifSn^” extends along the western bant of 
the Euphrates. On this spacious and level theatre the two 
eompetitors waged a desultory war of one hundred and ten 
days. In the course of ninety actions or skirmishes, the loss 
of Ali was estimated at twenty-five, that of Moawiyah at forty- 
five, thousand soldiers ; and the list of the slain was dignified 
with the names of five-and-twenty veterans who had fought 
at Beder under the standard of Mahomet. In this sangui- 
nary contest the lawful caliph displayed a superior character 
of valor and humanity.® His troops were strictly enjoined to 
await the first onset of the enemy, to spare their fl ying breth- 
ren, and to respect the bodies of the dead and the chastity 
of the female captives. He generously proposed to save the 
blood of the Moslems by a single combat ; but his trembling 
rival declined the challenge as a sentence of inevitable death. 
The ranks of the Syrians were broken by the charge of a hero 
who was mounted oh a piebald horse, and wielded with irre- 
sistible force his ponderous and two-edged sword- As often 
as he smote a rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, “ God is vic- 
torious and in the tumult of a nocturnal battle he was heard 
to repeat four hundred times that tremendous exclamation. 
The Prince of Damascus already meditated his flight; bat 
the certain victory was snatched from the grasp of Ali by the 
disobedience and enthusiasm of his troops. Their conscience 
Vas awed by the solemn appeal to the books of the Koran 
which Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances ; and Ali 
was compelled to yield to a disgraceful truce and an insidi- 
ous compromise. He retreated with sorrow and indignation 
to Cufa ; his party was discouraged ; the distant provinces 

JM Tlie plain of Siffin is dfitermined by D’Anville (I’Enphrate et le TSgro, p, 29) 
to be the C^mpas Barbarious of Procopius. 

* Weil remKt^s that it mast not be forgotten that the histoiy of the first caliphs 
was collected or ftnrged ander the reign of the Abassides, with whom it was a Hfe- 
and-dea^ point to <&piess Moawiyah and the Ommi^hds, and to elevate AH; ■ If 
all is tme that is relate in All’s praase, it is kncomprehaiaible how he shoMd h^m 
been set aside Abn-Bi^r, Omaxv and Othman, and should not even, have beea 
able to maintain his ground when named csd^h. YuL L p. 254 seq. — S. < 
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of Persia,* of Yemen, and of Egypt were subdued or seduced 
by bis crafty rival ; and the stroke of fanaticism, which was 
aimed against the three chiefs of the nation, was fatal only to 
the cousin of Mahomet. In the Temple of Mecca three Chare- 
gites,'’ or enthusiasts, discoursed of the disorders of the Church 
and State : they soon agreed that the deaths of Ali, of Moa- 
wiyah, and of his friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, would 
restore the peace and unity of religion. Each of the assassins 
chose bis victim, poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and se- 
cretly repaired to the scene of action. Their resolution was 
eq^ually desperate : but the first mistook the person of Amrou, 
and stabbed the deputy who occupied his seat | the Prince of 
Damascus was dangerously hurt by the second ; the lawful 
caliph, in the mosque of Cuf a, received a mortal wound from 
the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty-third year of 
his age,® and mercifully recommended to his children that 
they would despatch the murderer by a single stroke. The 
sepulchre of Ali”® was concealed from the tyrants of the 
House of Ommiyah;”® but in the fourth age of the Hegira, a 
tomb, a temple, a city, arose near the ruins of Oufa.'” Many 


Abulfeda, a moderate Soimite, relates tlie different opinions concerning the 
burial of Ali, but adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, Hodie famfi numeroque religiose 
fmquentantium celebratum.” This nnmber is reckoned by Niebuhr to amount an- 
nually to 2000 of the dead and 5000 of the living (tom. iL p. 208, 209), 

All the tyrants of Persia, from Adhad el Dowlat (a-b. 977, D’Herbelot, 
p. 58,59, 95) to Nadir Shah (a.b. 1743, Hist, de Nadir Shah, tom. ii, p. 155), 
have enriched the tomb of Ali with the spoils of the people. The dome is copper, 
with a bright and massy gilding, which ^tters to the sun at the distance of many 
a mile. 

The city of Meshed Ali, five or six miles from the ruins of Cufa, and one 
hundred and twenty to the south of Bagdad, is of the size and form of the modem 


» According to Weil, Ali retained Persia. Vol. i, p. 247.— S- 
Chawarij, or Charijites (deserters, rebels), was the name given to all those whe 
revolted from the lawful Imam. Gibbon seems here to confound them with the 
Ohazrajites, one of the two tribes of Medina. (See above, p. 237.) They were 
divided into six principal sects; but they all agreed in rejecting the authority both 
. and Ali, and the damnation of those caliphs fonned their chief tenet, 

yipj. h p. 231. They were very numerous, and had risen in open rebellion 
Ap, wpo was obKged to resort to force to reduce them to obedience. Ib. 

5 On the m Januaiy, 661, two days after the mortal blow. Weil, voh i 
p. 250. — 
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thousands of the Shiites repose in holy ground at the feet of 
the vicar of Ood ; and the desert is vivified by the numerous 
and annual visits of the Persians, who esteem their des'otion 
not less meritorious than the pilgrimage of Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mahomet usurped the inheritance of 
his children ; and the champions of idolatry became the su- 
Keisin of preme heads of his religion and empire. The op- 
^“;‘655or‘ position of Abu Sophian had been fierce and obsti- 
6G1-680. nate; his conversion was tardy and reluctant; his 
new faith was fortified by necessity and interest ; he served, 
he fought, perhaps he believed ; and the sins of the time of 
ignorance were expiated by the recent merits of the family 
of Ommiyah. Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, and of 
the cruel Henda, was dignified in his early youth with the 
office or title of secretary of the prophet: the judgment of 
Omar intrusted him with the government of Syria ; and he 
administered that important province above forty years, ei- 
ther in a subordinate or supreme rank. Without renouncing 
the fame of valor and Hberality, he affected the reputation of 
humanity and moderation: a grateful people was attached to 
their benefactor; and the victorious Moslems were enriched 
with the spoils of Cyprus and Phodes. The sacred duty of 
pursuing the assassins of Othman was the engine and pre- 
tence of his ambition. The bloody shirt of the martyr was 
exposed in the mosque of Damascus: the emir deplored the 
fate of his injured kinsman; and sixty thousand Syrians 
wem engaged in his service by an oath of fidelity and re- 
venge. Amrou, the conqueror of I^ypt, himself an army, 
was the first who sainted the new monarch, and divulged the 
dangerous secret that the Arabian caliphs might be created 
elsewhere than in the city of the prophet.”® The policy of 
Moawiyah eluded the valor of his rival; and, after the death 
of Ali, he negotiated the abdication of his son Hassan, whose 

Jerusalem* Meshed Hdsein, larger and more pc^lous^ is at the distance of thirty 
miles* 

I botrow, oh this oc^sion, tbe strong sense and expression of Tacitus (Hist* 
1 4 ) : ' ^ETulgato imperii arcano^ posse in^^eratorem [prineipem] alibi quam Rmisa 
fk&L 
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mind ‘vras either above or below the government of the world, 
and who retired without a sigh from the palace of Cufa to a 
humble cell near the tomb of his grandfather. The aspiring 
wishes of the caliph were finally crowned by the important 
change of an elective to an hereditary kingdom. Some mur- 
murs of freedom or fanaticism attested the reluctance of the 
Arabs, and four citizens of Medina refused the oath of fideli- 
ty but the designs of Moawiyah were conducted with vig- 
or and address ; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute 
youth, was proclaimed as the commander of the faithful and 
the successor of the apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence of one of the 
sons of All. In serving at table, a slave had inadvertently 
Death of dropped a dish of scalding broth on his master: 

heedless wretch fell prostrate, to deprecate his 
oistio.’ punishment, and repeated a verse of the Koran: 
“ Paradise is for those who command their anger “ I am 
not angry:” — “and for those who pardon offences:” — “I 
pardon your offence :”t— “ and for those who return good for 
evil:” — “I give you your liberty and four hundred pieces of 
silver.” With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the young- 
er brother of Hassan, inherited a remnant of his father’s spir- 
it, and served with honor against the Christians in the siege 
of Constantinople. The primogeniture of the line of Ha- 
shem, and the holy character of grandson of the apostle, had 
centred in his person, and he was at liberty to prosecute his 
claim against Tezid, the tyrant of Damascus, whose vices he 
despised, and whose title he had never deigned to acknowl- 
edge. A list was secretly transmitted from Cufa to Medina, 


* These were, Hosein, Ali’s son ; Abd Allah, the son of Zuhdr ; Abd Errah-' 
man, son of Abu Bekr ; and Abd Allah, son of Omar. Hoawiyah, having failed 
in his attempts to gain them over, caused them to be seized and led into the 
mosque, each accompanied by two soldiers with drawn swords, who were ordered 
to stab them if they attempted to speak. Moawiyah then mounted the pulpit, 
and, addressing the assembly, said that he had seen the necessity of having his son’s 
title reeqgnized before his d^th, but that he had not taken this step without cou- 
the fomr principal men in Mecca, who w^e then present, and who had eu- 
^ views. He then called upon the assembly to do homage to 
as the not venture to contradict his assertion, 

by those present as Moawijah's suecessor. WeiL vc^ U 
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of one Imndred and forty thousand Moslems, wHo professed 
their attachment to his cause, and who were eager to draw 
their swords so soon as he should appear on the hanks of the 
Euphrates. Against the advice of his wisest friends, he re- 
solved to trust his person and family in the hands of a perfid- 
ious people. He traversed the desert of Arabia with a timor- 
ous retinue of women and children ; but as he approached 
the confines of Irak he was alarmed by the solitary or hostile 
face of the country, and suspected either the defection or 
ruin of his party. His fears were just : ObeidoUah, the gov- 
ernor of Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks of an insur- 
rection; and Hosein, in the plain of Kerbela, was encom- 
passed by a body of five thousand horse, who intercepted his 
communication with the city and the river. He might still 
have escaped to a fortress in the desert that had defied the 
power of Caesar and Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity of 
the tribe of Tai, which would have armed ten thousand war- 
riors in his defence. In a conference with the chief of the 
enemy he proposed the option of three honorable conditions— 
that he should be allowed to return to Medina, or be stationed 
in a frontier garrison against the Turks, or safely conducted 
to the presence of Tezid. But the commands of the caliph, 
or his lieutenant, were stem and absolute ; and Hosein was 
informed that he must either submit as a captive and a crim- 
inal to the commander of the faithful, or expect the conse- 
quences of his rebellion. “Do you think,” replied he, “to 
terrify me with death ?” And, during the short respite of a 
night, he prepared with calm and solemn resignation to en- 
counter his fate. He checked the lamentations of his sister 
Fatima, who deplored the impending ruin of his house. “Our 
trust,” said Hosein, “is in G-od alone. All things, both in 
heaven and earth, must perish and return to their Creator. 
My brother, my father, my mother, were better than me, 
and every Mussulman has an example in the prophet.” He 
prated his fidends to consult their safety by a timely flight ; 
they unanimously refused to desert or survive their beloved 
master : and their courage was fortified by a fervent prayer 
and the assurance of paradise. On the morning of the fatal 
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day, lie mounted on horseback, with bis sword in one band 
and tbe Koran in the other : bis generous band of martyrs 
consisted only of thirty-two horse and forty foot; but their 
flanks and rear were secured by the tent-ropes, and by a deep 
trench which they had filled with lighted fagots, according to 
the practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluc- 
tance, and one of their chiefs deserted, with thirty followers, 
to claim the partnership of inevitable death. In every close 
onset, or single combat, the despair of the Fatimites was in- 
vincible ; but the surrounding multitudes galled them from a 
distance with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and men were 
successively slain: a truce was allowed on both sides for the 
hour of prayer ; and the battle at length expired by the death 
of the last of the companions of Hosein. Alone, weaiy, and 
wounded, he seated himself at the door of his tent. As he 
tasted a drop of water, he was pierced in the mouth with a 
dart ; and his son and nephew, two beautiful youths, were 
killed in his arms. He lifted his hands to heaven — -they 
were full of bipod — ^and he uttered a funeral prayer for the 
living and the dead. In a transport of despair his sister is- 
sued from the tent, and adjured the general of the Cufians 
that he would not suffer Hosein to be murdered before his 
eyes: a tear trickled down his venerable beard; and the bold- 
est of his soldiers fell back on every side as the dying hero 
threw himself among them. The remorseless Shamer, a name 
detested by the faithful, reproached their cowardice ; and the 
grandson of Mahomet was slain with three-and-thirty strokes 
of lances and swords. After they had trampled on his body, 
they carried his head to the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman 
Obeidollah struck him on the mouth with a cane : “Alas,” ex- 
claimed an aged Mussulman, “ on these lips have I seen the 
lips of the apostle of Grod !” In a distant age and climate the 
tragic scene of the death of Hosein will awaken the sympa- 
thy of the coldest reader.”" On the annual festival of his 
nc^artyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his 

- l tte interesting narrative of Ockl^ (tom. ii. p. 170-231). It 

^ lEixit rainii^ Imt pstkeUc, alnmst alnajs, consists iii detail of little 
'prcoms^nees.', 
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Persian votaries abandon tbeir sonls to the religious frenzy 
of sorrow and indignation/®" 

When the sisters and children of Ali were brought in 
chains to the throne of Damascus, the caliph was advised to 

Posterity of enmity of a popular and hostile race, 

MiAomet whom he had injured beyond the hope of recon- 
ciliation. But Tezid preferred the counsels of 
mercy ; and the moui'ning family was honorably dismissed to 
mingle their tears with their kindred at Medina. The glory 
of martyrdom superseded the right of primogeniture; and 
the twelve Imams,”* or pontiffs, of the Persian creed, are Ali^ 
Hassan, Hosein, and the lineal descendants of Hosein to the 
ninth generation. Without arms, or treasures, or subjects, 
they successively enjoyed the veneration of the people, and 
provoked the jealousy of the reigning caliphs : their tombs, 
at Mecca or Medina, on the banks of the Euphrates, or in the 
province of Chorasan, are still visited by the devotion of their 
sect. Their names were often the pretence of sedition and 
civil war: but these royal saints despised the pomp of the 
world, submitted to the will of G-od and the injustice of 
man, and devoted their innocent lives to the study and prac- 
tice of religion. The twelfth and last of the Imams, conspic- 
uous by the title oi Mahadi, or the Guide, surpassed the soli- 
tude and sanctity of his predecessors. He concealed himself 
in a cavern near Bagdad : the time and place of his death are 
unknown ; and his votaries pretend that he still lives, and 
will appear before the day of judgment to overthrow the 
tyranny of Dejal, or the Antichrist.*** In the lapse of two or 


180 Uiebuhr the Dan^ (Yoyages en Arabie, etc., tom. ii. p, 208, etc.) is, perhaps, 
the only European traveller who has dared to visit Meshed Ali and Meshed Ho- 
sein. The two sepulchres are in the hands of the Turks, who tolerate and tax 
the devotion of the Persian heretics. The festival of the death of Hosein is am- 
ply descTibed by Sir^John Chai’din, a traveller whom I have often praised. 

The general article of Imam, in D’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque, will indicate the 
succession, and the lives of the iwelm are given under their respective uam^, 

/phe x^ine qf^Anticfinst may seem ridiculous, hut the Mahometans have Kb^ 
erally borrowed the fables of every religion (Sale’s Preliminaiy Hisconrse, p. SO, 
82)* In the voTftl stable of Ispalunv two hor.-^es were always kept saddled, one fot 
the Mahadi himself, the other for his lieptemmt, Jesus the son of Majy. 
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three centuries, the posterity of Abbas, the uncle of Mahom- 
et, had multiplied to the number of thirty-three thousand 
the race of Ali might be equally prolific : the meanest indi- 
vidual was above the first and greatest of princes ; and the 
most eminent were supposed to excel the perfection of an- 
gels. But their adverse fortune, and the wide extent of the 
Mussulman empire, allowed an ample scope for every bold 
and artful impostor who claimed affinity with the holy seed : 
the sceptre of the Almohades, in Spain and Afric; of the 
Fatimites, in Egypt and Syria;”* of the Sultans of Yemen; 
and of the Sophia of Persia has been consecrated by this 
vague and ambiguous title. Under their reigns it might be 
dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their birth ; and one 
of the Fatimite caliphs silenced an indiscreet question by 
drawing his scimetar: “This,” said Moez, “is my pedigree; 
and these,” easting a handful of gold to his soldiers — “ and 
these are my kindred and my children.” In the various con- 
ditions of princes, or doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or beg- 
gars, a swarm of the genuine or fiictitious descendants of Ma- 
homet and Ali is honored with the appellation of sheiks, or 
sherifs, or emirs. In the Ottoman empire they are distin- 
guished by a green turban ; receive a stipend from the treas- 
ury ; are judged only by their chief ; and, however debased 
by fortune or character, still assert the proud pre-eminence 
of their birth. A family of three hundred persons, the pure 


In the year of the Hegira 200 (a.d. 815). See D’Hcrbelot, p. 646. 

184 D’Herbelot, p. 342. The enemies of the I’atimites disgi*aced them by a 
Jewish origin* Yet they accurately deduced their genealogy from Jaafar, the 
sixth Imam; and the impartial Abulfeda allows (AnnaL Moslem, p. 230) that 
they were owned by many, “Qui absque controversi^ genuini sunt Alidarum, 
homines propaginum suss gentis exacto callenfees.” He quotes some lines from 
the celebrated Scherif or Radki : “ Egone humilitat^tn induam in terns hos- 
tinm?” (I suspect him to be an Ediissite of Sicily) “cum in JEgypto sit Chalifa 
de gente Ahi, quqcuiu ego communem babeo patrem et vindicem.” 

t8« The of Persia of the last dymtsty are descended from Sheik Sefi, a 

fildnt the fourteenth c^tury, and, through him, from Moussa Cassem, the son 
of the SOU! of AM (CMearius, p* 957 ; Chardin, tom. iii. p* 288). But I 

caa^iot Itdcb ^ iOt^^xhediaie degrees in any genuine or fabulons pedigree. . If 
they might draw their origin from the princes of Ma« 
m c^tmy (DHerbelot, p* 96)* 
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and orthodox branch, of the Caliph Sassan, is preserved with- 
out taint or suspicion in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
and still retains, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, 
the custody of the temple and the sovereignty of their native 
land. The fame and merit of Mahomet would ennoble a Ple- 
beian race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish transcends 
the recent majesty of the kings of the earth.'“ 

The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our applause ; but 
his success has, perhaps, too strongly attracted our admira- 
SnecesB of -^^e we Surprised that a multitude of prose- 

Maiiomet. lytes should embrace the doctrine and the passions 
of an eloquent fanatic ? In the heresies of the Church the 
same seduction has been tried and repeated from the time of 
the apostles to that of the reformers. Does it seem incredi- 
ble that a private citizen should grasp the sword and the 
sceptre, subdue his native country, and erect a monarchy by 
his victorious arms ? In the moving picture of tlie dynasties 
of the East, a hundred fortunate usurpers have arisen from a 
baser origin, surmounted more formidable obstacles, and filled 
a larger scope of empire and conquest. Mahomet was alike 
instructed to preach and to fight; and the union of these 
opposite qualities, while it enhanced his merit, contributed to 
his sneers : the operation of force and persuasion, of enthnsa- 
asm and fear, continually acted on each other, tiU every bar- 
rier yielded to their irresistible power. His voice invited the 
Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and rapine, to the in- 
dulgence of their darling passions in this world and the oth- 
er : the restraints which he imposed were requisite to estab- 
lish the credit of the prophet and to exercise the obedience 
of the people; and the only objection to his success was his 
rational creed of the unity and perfections of G-od. 
cy ofhis * It is not the propagation, but the permanency of 
jjig religion, that deserves our wonder; the same 
pure and perfect impression whidh he engraved at Mecca 

m present state of tJie of M^omet and Ali is most atxnirately de- 

scribed by Dametiirs Cknt^ir (Hist, of the Othman Umpire, p. 94) and Hie- 
bidir (Description de TAridne, p. 9—1^ etc.). It is much to be lament^ Miat 
the D^mish traveller was anable to purcdiase tbe^ ehronides of Arabia. 
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succession of her native monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost 
by the extent and rapidity of conquest. The colonies of the 
nation were scattered over the East and West, and their blood 
was mingled with the blood of their converts and captives. 
After the reign of three caliphs, the throne was transported 
from Medina to the valley of Damascus and the banks of the 
Tigris ; the holy cities were violated by impious war ; Arabia 
was ruled by the rod of a subject, perhaps of a stranger ; and 
the Bedouins of the desert, awakening from their dream of 
dominion, resumed their old and solitary independence.*®^ 


187 The writers of the Modem Universal History C'^ols. i. and ii.) have compiled 
in 850 folio pages the life of Mahomet and the annals of the caliphs. They en- 
joyed the advantage of reading, and sometimes correcting, the Arabic text ; yet, 
notwithstanding their high-sounding boasts, I cannot find, after the conclusion of 
my work, that they have afforded me much (if any) additional information. The 
dull mass is not quickened by a spark of philosophy or taste ; and the compilers 
indulge the criticism of acrimonious bigotry against Roulainvilliers, Sale, Gagnier, 
3 uid all who have treated Mahomet with £avor or even justice. 
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CHAPTER LL 

Thr Conquest of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain by the Arabs or Sara, 
cens. — Empire of the Caliphs, or Successors of Mahomet. — State of the Chris- 
tians, etc., under their Goremment. 

The revolution of Arabia had not changed the character 
of the Arabs : the death of Mahomet was the signal of inde- 
trnionof pendence ; and the hasty structure of his power 
the Arabs. and religion tottered to its foundations. A small 
and faithful band of his primitive disciples had 
listened to his eloquence and shared his distress ; had fled 
with the apostle from the persecution of Mecca, or had re- 
ceived the fugitive in the walls of Medina. The increasing 
myriads who acknowledged Mahomet as their king and 
prophet had been compelled by his arms or allured by his pros- 
perity. The polytiiieists were confounded by the simple idea 
of a solitary and invisible Godj the pride of the Christians 
and Jews ^sdained the yoke of a mortal and contemporary 
legislator- Their habits of faith and obedience were not suffi- 
ciently confirmed; and many of the new converts regretted 
the venerable antiquity of the law of Moses ; or the rites and 
mysteries of the CathoHc Church ; or the idols, the sacrifices, 
the joyous festivals of their pagan ancestors. The Jarriug 
interests and hereditary fends of the Arabian tribes had not 
yet coalesced in a system of union and subordination ; and 
the barbarians were impatient of the mildest and most salu- 
tary laws that curbed their passions or violated their customs. 
They submitted with reluctance to the religious precepts of 
the Horan, the abstinence from wine, the fast of the Rama- 
dan, and the daily repetition of five prayers ; and the alms 
and tithes which were collected for the treasury of Medina 
could be distinguished only by a name from the payment of 
a peiqjetnal and ignominious tribute. The example of Ma- 
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hornet had excited a spirit of fanaticism or imposture, and 
several of his rivals presumed to imitate the conduct, and defy 
the authority, of the living prophet. At the head of the 
fugiti/oes and auxiliaries, the first caliph was reduced to the 
cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef ; and perhaps the Koreish 
would have restored the idols of the Caaba, if their levity 
had not been checked by a seasonable reproof. “Ye men of 
Mecca, will ye be the last to embrace, and the first to aban- 
don, the religion of Islam 2” After exhorting the Moslems 
to confide in the aid of God and his apostle, Abubeker re- 
solved, by a vigorous attack, to prevent the junction of the 
rebels. The women and children were safely lodged in the 
cavities of the mountains : the warriors, marching under elev- 
en banners, diffused the terror of their arms ; and the appear- 
ance of a military force revived and confirmed the loyalty of 
the faithful. The inconstant tribes accepted, with humble re- 
pentance, the duties of prayer, and fasting, and alms ; and, af- 
ter some examples of success and severity, the most daring 
apostates fell prostrate before the sword of the Lord and of 
Caled. In the fertile province of Yemanah,* between the 
Hed Sea and the Gulf of Persia, in a city not inferior to Me- 
dina itself, a powerful chief (his name was Moseilama) had 
assumed the character of a prophet, and the tribe of Hanifa 
listened to his voice. A female prophetess was attracted by 
his reputation : the decencies of words and actions were 
spumed by these favorites of Heaven;® and they employed 


* See tile description of the city and country of A 1 Yamanah, in Abulfeda, De- 
script. Arabise, p. 60 , 61 . In the thirteenth century there were some ruins and a 
few i»lms ; but in the present century the same ground is occupied by the visions 
and arms of a modern prophet, whose tenets are imperfectly known (Niebnhr, De- 
ser^tion de TArabie, p. 296 - 302 ). 

• Their first salntalion may be transcribed, but cannot be translated. It was 
thoB Moseilama said or sung : 

timdem itaqno strenue permolenda ; nam stratus tibi thorns est. 

A.nt in propatnlo tentorio ri veUs, aut in abditiore cubicnlo si maK.! . 

Aaitistipiifem te hnmi exporrectam fustigabo, si velis, aut si malis mambas pedi- 

y.:'' r..;::biiis^ae.nixam. ' 

e^s gemino triente, ant si malis totus veniam. 

«» venito, O Apostble Dei, clamabat foemina. Id ipsnm, dicebat 
•vD«rs." 


• the fell (rf her lover, returned to idcdatry ; but, under 
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several days in mystic and amorous converse.® An obscure 
sentence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant and, in the 
pride of his mission, Moseilama condescended to ofEer a parti- 
tion of the earth. The proposal was ansTvered by Mahomet 
with contempt ; but the rapid progress of the impostor awa- 
kened the fears of his successor: forty thousand Moslems 
were assembled under the standard of Caled; and the exist- 
ence of their faith was resigned to the event of a decisive 
battle. In the first action they were repulsed with the loss 
of twelve hundred men; but the skill and perseverance of 
their general prevailed : their defeat was avenged by the 
slaughter of ten thousand infidels; and Moseilama himself 
was pierced by an .Ethiopian slave with the same javelin 
which had mortally wounded the uncle of Mahomet.'* The 
various rebels of Arabia, without a chief or a cause, were 
speedily suppressed by the power and discipline of the rising 
monarchy ; and the whole nation again professed, and more 
steadfastly held, the religion of the Koran. The ambition of 
tlie caliphs provided an immediate exercise for the restless 
spii'it of the Saracens : their valor was united in the prose- 
cution of a holy war; and their enthusiasm was equally con- 
firmed by opposition and victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a presumption 
will naturally arise, that the first caliphs commanded in per- 

the reign of she became a Hassnlman, and died at Bassora (Abnlfeda, 

Annal. vers. Beiske, p* 63). 

® See this text, which demonstrates a God from the work of generation, in 
Abalpharagius (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p- 13; and Dynasty Abnlfeda 

( Annal. p, 63). ... . 

Weil remarks (voL i. p. 22, note) that the indecent acconnt of Mnseflama^s in- 
terview \^’ith Sedjah, given in Gibbon’s note, is a mere invention of the Moslems, 
as Mnseilama was at that time more than a hundred — nay, according to Sujuti, a 
himdred and iifty — ^years old. Yet it is difficult to reconcile this advanced age 
^\hh the activity which he must have possessed to take the field in pei*son, where 
he was slain (lb. p. 26). It must be added that Sedjah was not an idolarress, as 
Gibbon states, but a Ohrisdan, and the head of the mighty tribe of Benu Taghlib, 
whieh was in possession of a great part of Mesopotamia. She was also strength- 
ened by the alliance of several other powerful races. Ib. p, 20.- — S. 

^ The great loss sustained by the Moslems in this campaign was the occasion 
of Abu B^kr’s ordering the Koran to be collected, being fearful that much of it 
might perkh by the death of those in wh€®e memory it was d^podited. Weil, 
voL L p. 26.— S, 
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son the armies of the faithful, and sought the crown of mar- 
tyrdom in the foremost ranks of the battle. The 
of their courage of Abubeker,"* Omar,‘ and Othman* had in- 
deed been tried in the persecution and wars of the 
prophet: and the personal assurance of paradise must have 
taught them to despise the pleasures and dangers of the pres- 
ent world. But they ascended the throne in a venerable or 
mature age, and esteemed the domestic cares of religion and 
justice the most important duties of a sovereign. Except 
the presence of Omar at the siege of Jerusalem, their longest 
expeditions were the frequent pilgrimage from Medina to 
Mecca; and they calmly received the tidings of victory as 
they prayed or preached before the sepulchre of the prophet. 
The austere and frugal measure of their lives was the efEect 
of virtue or habit, and the pride of their simplicity insulted 
the vain magnificence of the kings of the earth. When Abu- 
beker assumed the office of caliph, he enjoined his daughter 
Ayesha to take a strict account of his private patrimony, that 
it might be evident whether he were enriched or impoverish- 
ed by the service of the State. He thought himself entitled 
to a stipend of three pieces of gold, with the sufficient main- 
tenance of a single camel and a black slave ; but on the Fri- 
day of each week he distributed the residue of his own and 
the public money, first to the most worthy, and then to the 
most indigent, of the Moslems. The remains of his wealth, a 
coarse garment and five pieces of gold, were delivered to his 
successor, who lamented with a modest sigh his own inability 
to equal such an admirable model. Tet the abstinence and 
humility of Omar were not inferior to the virtues of Abube- 
ker; his food consisted of barley -bread or dates; his drink 
was water; he preached in a gown that was torn or tattered 
in twelve places; and a Persian satrap, who paid his homage 


^ His reigu in Entycixins, tom. ii. p, 251 ; Elmaein, p. 18 ; Abnlpharagius ; p. 108 ; 
60; D’Herbelot, p. 68. 

« Hk m Eutychins, p. 264; Elmaein^ p. 24; Abulpharagjus, p. 110; 
p. 60; I>l5erbelot, p.^ 

re^l in EutycMns, p. 323; Elmaein, p. 36; Abnlpharagius, p. 115; 
Aboyeia* p. ?5 ; p. 696. 
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to the conq^ueror, found him asleep among the beggars on the 
steps of the mosque of Medina- Economy is the source of 
liberality, and the increase of the revenue enabled Omar to 
establish a just and perpetual reward for the past and present 
services of the faithful. Careless of his own emolument, he 
assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the first and 
most ample allowance of twenty-five thousand drachms or 
pieces of silver. Five thousand were allotted to each of the 
aged warriors, the relies of the field of Eeder ; and the last 
and meanest of the companions of Mahomet was distinguish- 
ed by the annual reward of three thousand pieces. One thou- 
sand was the stipend of the veterans who had fought in the 
firet battles against the Greeks and Persians ; and the decreas- 
ing pay, as low as fifty pieces of silver, Was adapted to the re- 
spective merit and seniority of the soldiers of Omar. Under 
his reign and that of his predecessor, the conquerors of the 
East were the trusty servants of God and the people; the 
mass of the public treasure was consecrated to the expense 
of peace and war ; a prudent mixture of justice and bounty 
maintained the discipline of the Saracens, and they united, by 
a rare felicity, the despatch and execution of despotism with 
the equal and frugal maxims of a republican government. 
The heroic courage of Ali,’^ the consummate prudence of Mo- 
awiyah," excited the emulation of their subjects ; and the tal- 
ents which had been exercised in the school of civil discord 
were more usefully applied to propagate the faith and domin- 
ion of the prophet. In the sloth and vanity of the palace of 
Damascus the succeeding princes of the House of Ommiyah 
were alike destitute of the qualifications of statesmen and of 
saints.* Yet the spoils of unknown nations were continually 
laid at the foot of their throne, and the uniform ascent of the 


’ His reign in Entychius, p. 343; Elmadn, p. 51; Abnlpharagins, p. 117; 
Abnlfbda^ p. 33 ; D’Herbdot, p. 89. 

* re%n in Entychius, p. 344; Elmacin, p. 54; Abolpbaragins, p. 123; 
Abnlfedo, p, 101 ; D’Herbelot, p. 686. 

^ Tb^r reigns in Entychins, tom. ii. p. 360*395 ; Elmadn, p. 59-10 ; AWpb«^ 
ragins^ Dynast, ix. p. 124-139 ; Abnlf^la^ p. 111-141 ; D^Herbelot, Biblk>tb^iie 
Orientale, p. 691, and the pardeolar ar^eks of tbe OmmiadeSp 
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Arabian greatness must be ascribed to the spirit of tbe nation 
rather than the abilities of their chiefs. A large deduction 
must be allowed for the weakness of their enemies. The 
birth of Mahomet was fortunately placed in the most de- 
generate and disorderly period of the Persians, the Romans, 
and the barbarians of Europe: the empires of Trajan, or 
even of Constantine or Charlemagne, would have repelled 
the assault of the naked Saracens, and the torrent of fanati- 
cism might have been obscurely lost in the sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic it had been 
the aim of the senate to confine their councils and legions to 
Their con- ^ single war, and completely to suppress a first en- 

qnesta. cmy before they provoked the hostilities of a sec- 

ond. These timid maxims of policy were disdained by the 
mag nanimi ty or enthusiasm of the Arabian caliphs. “With 
the same vigor and success they invaded the successors of 
Augustus and those of Artaxerxes ; and the rival monarchies 
at the same instant became the prey of an enemy whom they 
had been so long accustomed to despise. In the ten years of 
the administration of Omar, the Saracens reduced to his obe- 
dience thirty -six thousand cities or castles, destroyed four 
thousand churches or temples of the unbelievers, and edified 
fourteen hundred mosques for the exercise of the religion of 
Mahomet. One hundred years after his flight from Mecca 
the arms and the reign of his successors extended from India 
to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various and distant provinces 
which may be comprised under the names of — I. Persia ; II. 
Syria ; III. Egypt; IV. Africa ; and, V. Spain. Under this 
general division I shall proceed to unfold these memorable 
transactions, despatching with brevity the remote and less in- 
terring conquests of the East, and reserving a fuller narra- 
tive for those domestic countries which had been included 
within the pale of the Roman empire- Yet I must excuse 
my own defects by a just complaint of the blindness and in- 
suffimency of my guidr The G-reeks, so loquacious in con- 
troversy, have not been anxious to celebrate the triumtphs of 
^fter a eehtey of ignorance, the first anpala 

f* For Aie 8$vent& imd' centa^, vire have scSarcel^ any original evidanca 
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of the Mussnlmans were collected in a great measure from 
the voice of tradition.” Among the numerous productions 
of Arabic and Persian literature/** our interpreters have se- 
lected the imperfect sketches of a more recent age.^® The 


of the Byzantine historians, except the chronicles of Theophanes (Theophanis Con- 
fessoris Chronographia, Gr. et Lat. cam notis Jacobi Goar. Paris, 1655, in folio), 
and the Abridgment ofNicephoras (Nicephori Patriarchse C. P. Breviarinm EKs- 
toricum, Gr. et Lat. Paris, 1648, in folio), who both lived in the beginning of the 
ninth century (see Hanckius de Scriptor. Byzant. p. 200-*246). Their contemporary, 
Photins, does not seem to be more opulent. After praising the style of Nicepho- 
rus, he adds, Kai oXcjg TroXXovg icn tSjv Trpb aifrcv dTro/cpvTrrojuspoQ rpbs rriQ Icrro- 
plaQ 7-p (Tvyypa^y, and only complains of his extreme brevity (Phot. Biblioth. 
Cod. Ixvi. p. 100 [p. 33, edit. Bekk.]). Some additions may be gleaned from the 
more recent histories of Cedrenus and Zonaras of the twelfth centmy. 

” Tabari, or A1 Tabari, a native of Taborestan, a famous Imam of Bagdad, and 
the lAyy of the Arabians, finished his general history in the year of the Hegira 
302 (A.r». 914). At the request of his friends he reduced a work of 30,0<K) sheets 
to a more reasonable size- Bat his Arabic original is known only by the Persian 
and Turkish versions. The Saracenic history of Ebn Amid, or Elmacin, is said 
to be an abridgment of the great Tabari (Ockley’s Hist of the Saracens, voL iL 
preface, p. xxxix. ; and, list of authors, D’Herbelot, p. 866, 870, 1014).* 

Besides the lists of authors framed by Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 179— 
189), Oekley (at the end of his second volume), and Petit de la Croix (Hist de 
Gengiscan, p. 525-660), we find in the Biblioth^que Orientale Tarikh, a catalogue 
of two or three hundred histories or chronicles of the East, of which not more than 
three or four are older than Tabari. A lively sketch of Oriental literature is giv^ 
by Keiske (in his Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalifm librum memorialem ad caleem 
Abulfedse Tabulse Syrias, Lipsiss, 1766) ; bat his project and the Erench versjon 
of Petit de la Croix (Hist de OKmor Bee, tom, i preface, p. xlv.) have feUen to 
the ground. 

The particular historians and gec^raphers will he oecasion^y' introdnced. 
The four following titles represent the Annals which have guided me in this gen- 
eral narrative : 1. ArmcUes Patriarehce Alexcmdrini^ a5 Pdwardo Po^ 

cocJdo^ Oxon, 1666, 2 vols. in 4to, A pompous edition of an indifierent author, 
translated by Pocock to gratify the Presbyterian prejudices of his friend Selden. 
2. Historia Saracenica Georgii Elfnadm^ cperd et studio Thornes Erpenii^ in 4to, 
lAtgdL Batavorum^ 1636. He is said to have hastily translated a corrupt MS,, 
and his version is often deficient in stjde and sense. 3, Historia compm^osa Z^- 
nosttorum a Gregorio Ahdpharagio^ intesrprete Bdwardo Poeoekio^ in 4to, (hcon^ 
1663. More useful for the literary than the civil history of the East. ^ Ahtd- 
f&doe Annales Modemid ad Ann. Segirm ccccriL a Jo. Jac. Reidce^ in 4to, Idpsioe^ 
1754. The best of our chronidbs, both #6r the original and version, yet how far 
below the name of Abidfeda ! V7e knovT that he wrote at Hamah in the fourteenth 

• On the wrifingat of see edMoPs not^ p. 231. — S* 
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art and genius of history have ever been unknown to the 
Asiatics they are ignorant of the laws of criticism ; and our 
monkish chronicles of the same period may be compared to 
their most popular works, which are never vivified by the 
spirit of philosophy and freedom. The Orimtal lilyrwry of 
a Frenchman” would instruct the most learned mufti of the 
East; and perhaps the Arabs might not find in a single his- 
torian so clear and comprehensive a narrative of their own 
exploits as that which will be deduced in the ensuing sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant Caled, 
the Sword of God, and the scourge of the infidels, advanced 
to the banks of the Euphrates, and reduced the cities of An- 
bar and Hira. Westward of the ruins of Babylon, a tribe of 
sedentary Arabs had fixed themselves on the verge 
of the desert ; and Hira was the seat of a race of 
X.TD. 632 . tings v;rho had embraced the Christian religion, and 
reigned above six hundred years under the shadow of the 
throne of Persia.”• ** The last of the Mondars** was defeated 

century.® The three fonner were Christians of the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies ; the two first, natives of Egypt — -a Melchite patriarch, and a Jacobite scribe. 

M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. L pref. p. xix. xx.) has charactenzed, 
with truth and knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian historians — the dry annalist, 
and the tumid and flowery orator^ 

Biblioth^qne Orientale, par M. D’Herbelot, in folio, Paris, 1697. Por the 
character of the respectable author consult his friend Thevenot (Voyages du Le- 
vant, part i. chap. 1). His work is an agreeable miscellany, which must gratify 
every taste; but I never can digest the alphabetical order; and I find him more 
satisfactory in the Persian than the Arabic history. The recent supplement from 
the papers of MM, Visddou and GaUaud (in folio, La Haye, 1779) is of a differ- 
ent cast — medley of tales, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities. 

Pocock will explain the chronology (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p, 66-74), and 
D'Anville the geography (I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 126), of the dynasty of the Al- 
mondars. The English scholar understood more Arabic than the mufti of Aleppo 
(Oakley, vok ii, p. 84) ; the Preach geographer is equally at home in every age and 
e\"ety climate of the world. 

• Him was ritnated a few miles northwest of the more modern Cufa. It was 
1^ the Arabs about a.i>. 190, and therefore could not have existed 
as represented in the text. Anbkr, which was not far from Htra, waa 
€at|h^ %uuded about the same time, or, having been previously in existence, was 
ta^upossesaion of ^ the Arabs. See Calcutta Review, No. xli. p. 19.'— S. 

* ^ Silvestre de Sacy have written on the obscure history of 

the See also the work of Caussin de Perceval referred to oa 

177.— S, ! j ® On the authority AbulfiEwia, see note, p. 232. — 
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and slain by Caledj bis son ■was sent a captive to ^Medina; 
his nobles bowed before the successor of the prophet; the 
people were tempted by the example and success of their 
countiymen ; and the caliph accepted as the first-fruits of for- 
eign conquest an annual tribute of seventy thousand pieces of 
gold* The conquerors, and even their historians, were aston- 
ished by the dawn of their future greatness : “ In the same 
year,” says Elmacin, “ Oaled fought many signal battles : an 
immense multitude of the infidels was slaughtered, and spoils 
infinite and innumerable were acquired by the victorious Mos- 
lems.”” But the invincible Caled was soon transferred to the 
Syrian war: the invasion of the Persian frontier was con- 
ducted by less active or less prudent commanders : the Sara- 
cens were repulsed with loss in the passage of the Euphra- 
tes ; and, though they chastised the insolent pursuit of the 
Magians, their remaining forces still hovered in the desert of 
Babylon.* 

The indignation and fears of the Persians suspended for 
a moment their intestine divisions. By the unanimous sen- 
tence of the priests and nobles, their queen Arze- 
cadesia.^ ma® WAS deposed ; "the sixth of the transient usurp- 
ers who had arisen and vanished in three or four 
years since the death of Ohosroes and the retreat of Hera- 
clius. Her tiara was placed on the head of Tezd^erd, the 
grandson of Ohosroes ; and the same era, which coincides 
with an astronomical period,” has recorded the fall of the 

if Fecit et Chaled plnrima ia lioc anno prs^a, in quibas viceront Muslimi, 
et iT^deliuni immensd. multitadine occis4 spolia infinita et mnumera sant nacti ’’ 
(Hist. Sajracenica, p. 20). The Ohtistiaa annalist slides into the national and 
compendious term of infidels^ and I often adopt (I hope withont scandal} this 
characteristic mode of expression. 

A cycle of one hundred and twenty years, at the end of which an intercalary- 
month of thirty days supplied the use of our bissextile, and r^tored the integrity 
of the solar year. In a great revolution of 1440 years this intercalation was suc- 
ce^vely removed from the hrst to the twelfth month; but Hyde and Freret are 

* Compare throughoiit Malcolm, vol, ii. p. 18^ — M- 

^ According to Weil, the battle of Cadesia was fought soon aflesr the taking of 
J^una^us, and therefore early in 635. Vol, L p. 71. See b^w, p* 323, note.— S- 

® ^e is called Huran (or Tumh) by WeS, bnt there is great confu^n in the 
names and chronolo^ of these Persian pritices. Vol. L p. 63. — S. 
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Sassanian dynasty and the religion of Zoroaster/®* The youth 
and inexperience of the prince — ^he was only fifteen years of 
age^ — declined a perilous encounter; the royal standard was 
delivered into the hands of his general Kustam ; and a rem- 
nant of thirty thousand regular troops was swelled in truth, 
or in opinion, to one hundred and twenty thousand subjects, 
or allies, of the Great King. The Moslems, whose numbers 
were reinforced from twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched 
their camp in the plains of Cadesia and their line, though 
it consisted of fewer men, could produce more soldiers, than 
the unwieldy host of the infidels. I shall here observe, what 
I must often repeat, that the charge of the Arabs was not, 
like that of the Greeks and itomans, the effort- of a firm and 
compact infantry : their military force was chiefiy formed of 
cavalry and archers; and the engagement, which was often 
interrupted and often renewed by single combats and flying 

involved in a profound controversy, whether the twelve or only eight of these 
changes were accomplished before the era of Yezdegerd, which is unanimously 
fixed to the 16th of June, A.n. 632. How laboriously does the curious spirit of 
Europe explore' the darkest and most distant antiquities (Hyde, Be Religione Per- 
sarum, ch. 14-18, p. 181-211 ; Freret in the Mdm. de TAcade'mie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xvi. p. 233-267) 2 

Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7th June, a.i>. 632) we find the era 
of Yezdegerd (16th Jane, a.i>. 632), and his accession cannot be postponed be- 
yond the end of the first year. His predecessors could not, therefore, resist the 
arms of the Caliph Omar; and these unquestionable dates overthrow the thought- 
less chronology of Abulpharagius. See Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. 
p.l30. 

Cadesia, says the Nubian geographer ^p. 121), is, in “margine solitudinis,” 
sixty-one leagues from Bagdad, and two stations from Cufa. Otter (Voyage, 
tom. i. p. 163) reckons fifteen leagues, and observes that the place is supplied with 
dates and water.® . 

* The era of Yezdegerd (16th of June, 632) is improperly regarded by many 
'Writers as that of bis defeat and death, inst^ of that of his succession ; but 
though it is evident from note 19 that Gibbon did not fall into this mistake, the 
in the text might mislead. See Clinton, Fast. Rom. vol. ii. p. 172. — S. 

^ makes him twenty-one. Tpl. i. p. 65. — S. 

^ The mins of Cadesia may be seen cm both sides of the Tigris. Sailing down 
^e T%ris the traveller perceives bt^ masses of brickwork jutting out from the 
banks, or overhangir^ the prempice of earth which hems in the stream. 

ruins of buildings, walls of solid masonry of the 
firett^ with the elegant tracery of early Arab ar- 
^mains -of the pakees and castles of the last Ferrian 
Ihijgsl aid of tie tot oaiipiy.’* Layard, Nineveh and Bahyton, p. 471*-HS. 
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skinuislies, might be protracted without any decisive event 
to the continuance of several days. The pez’iods of the battle 
of Cadesia were distinguished by their peculiar appellations. 
The first, from the well-timed appearance of six thousand 
of the Syrian brethren, was denominated the day of suGOor.*- 
The day of con&ussion might express the disorder of one, 
or perhaps of both, of the contending armies. The third, 
a nocturnal tumult, received the whimsical name of the 
night of ia/rhing^ from the discordant clamors, which were 
compared to the inarticulate sounds of the fiercest animals. 
The morning of the succeeding day'* determined the fate of 
Persia; and a seasonable whirlwind drove a cloud of dust 
against the faces of the unbelievers. The clangor of arms 
was re-echoed to the tent of Pustam, who, far unlike the an- 
cient hero of his name, was gently reclining in a cool and 
tranquil shade, amidst the ba gg age of his camp, and the train 
of mules that were laden with gold and silver.® On the 
sound of danger he started from his conch; but his flight 
was overtaken by a valiant Arab, who caught him by the 
foot, struck oS his head, hoisted it on a lance, and, instantly 
returning to the field of battle, carried slaughter and dismay 
among the thickest ranks of the Persians. The Saracens 
confess a loss of seven thousand five hundred men; and the 
battle of Cadesia is justly described by the epithets of ob- 
stinate and atrocious.®* The standard of the monarchy was 
overthrown and captured in the field— a leathern apron of a 
blacksmith who in ancient times had arisen the dehverer of 

**Atrox, continnaxy plaa semel are the well-chosen expressic«» 

of the translator of Abulfeda (Keiske, p, 69). 

* Other accounts make this succor arrive on the second day ^ and attribute to it 
the favorable turn of the battle on the third, whidi seems more probable. Hence 
the first day was called that of the concussion, the second the d^y of s^cor, the 
third the day of embittered war^ The struggle, however, lasted through the whole 
of the third night, which was cdled the night of homUng {m Weil, tcA 

i. p. 67, 68.— S. 

® The day of cormorants, or, according to another raiding, the day of reinforce- 
ments. It was the n^ht which was called the night of snarling. Price, p. 114. 

— M. 

® This hardly lagre®s with fiae aecottht cCfiae storm. According to other aa- 
Ihoritiea th^ had ovOrtuiii^ all the tents,, a^d Bt^tam was discovered (uronehing 
imder a camel. vot I'p. - 
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Persia j "but this badge of heroic poverty was disguised and 
almost concealed by a profusion of precious gems.” After 
this victory the wealthy province of Irak, or Assyria, sub- 
mitted to the caliph, and his conquests were firmly establish- 
ed by the speedy foundation of Bassora,®* a place which ever 
commands the trade and navigation of the Persians. At the 
distance of fourscore miles from the Gulf the Euphrates and 
Tigris unite in a broad and direct current, which is aptly 
styled the river of the Arabs. In the midway, between the 
junction and the mouth of these famous streams, the new 
settlement'was planted on the western bank : the first colony 
was composed of eight hundred Moslems ; but the infiuence 
of the situation soon reared a fiourishing and populous capi- 
tal- The air, though excessively hot, is pure and healthy ; 
the meadows are filled with palm-trees and cattle ; and one 
of the adjacent valleys has been celebrated among the four 
ponnaation paradises or gardens of Asia. Under the first car 
ofBaasora. lipts the jurisdiction of this Arabian colony ex- 
tended over the southern provinces of Persia: the city has 
been sanctified by the tombs of the companions and martyrs ; 
and the vessels of Europe stiU frequent the port of Bassora, 
as a convenient station and passage of the Indian trade.® 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by rivers 


and canals might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the 
victorious cavalry; and the walls of Ctesiphon or 


Madayn, 

A.D.63T, 

MarcTi^ 


Madayn, which had resisted the battering-rams of 
the Eomans, would not have yielded to the darts 


of the Saracens. But the fiying Persians were overcome by 


the belief that the last day of their religion and empire was 


^ D’Herbelot, Bibliothbque Orientale, p. 297, 348. 

Tbe read^ may satisfy himself on the subject of Bassora by consulting the 
folowipg writers : Geograph. Nubiens. p. 121 ; D’Hex-belot, Bibliotbhque Orien- 
tale, p. 192 ; D^Anyille, L’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 130, 133, 145 ; Baynal, Hist. 
BMIos^hiqae des deux Indes, tom. ii. p. 92^100 ; Voyages di Pietro della Valle, 
tom. iv* p. 370-391 ; De Tavernier, tom. i. p. 240-247 ; Be Thevenot, tom. ii. 
pw 545r584 ; toin+ u. p. 46-78 ; Be Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 172-199 

t The modem Bassora, however, lies eight miles to the northeast of the ancient 
city. The l^tt^ stood upon a canal, and was probably deserted in consequence 
of this canal behig n^ected. Bitter’s Erdkunde, vol. x, p. 63. — S. 
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at liand ; the strongest posts were abandoned bj treachery or 
cowardice ; and the king, with a part of his family and treas- 
ures, escaped to Hoi wan, at the foot of the Median hills. In 
the third month after the battle,® Said, the lieutenant of 
Omar, passed the Tigris without opposition ; the capital was 
taken by assault ; and the disorderly resistance of the people 
gave a keener edge to the sabres of the Moslems, who shout- 
ed with religious transport, “This is the white palace of 
Chosroes ; this is the promise of the apostle of God !” The 
naked robbers of the desert were suddenly enriched beyond 
the measure of their hope or knowledge. Each chamber re- 
vealed a new treasure secreted with art, or ostentatiously dis- 
played ; the gold and silver, the various wardrobes and pre- 
cious furniture, surpassed (says Abrdfeda) the estimate of fan- 
cy or numbers ; and another historian defines the untold and 
almost infinite mass by the fabulous computation of three 
thousands of thousands of thousands of pieces of gold.” 
Some minute though curiotfs facts represent the contrast of 
riches and ignorance. From the remote islands of the In- 
dian Ocean a large provision of camphor** had been import- 
ed, which is employed ■with a mixture of wax to illuminate 

‘VMenteTix potest numerove comprehendi qnanta spolia * * * nostris ces- 
serint.” Abnlfeda, p, 69. Yet I still suspect that the extravagant numbers of 
IHmacin may be the error, not of the text, but of the versioxL The best trans- 
lators from the Ghredk, ^r instance, I find to be veiy poor arithmetklaQS.^ 

camphor-tree grows in China and Japan, but many hnndxed->weight of 
tho^ mean^ sorts ai^ exchanged for a sh^e ponnd of the mote preeiocis gum 
of Borneo and Sumatra CBaynal, Blst. Philosopb, tom. L p. ; Diction- 

naire <f Hist. Natureile par Bomare ; Miller^s Grarden^’s Dictionary). These may 
be the islands of the first d^mate from wh^ice the Arabums imported their cam- 
phor (Greograph. Nub. p. 34, 35 ; D’Heibelot, p. 233}. 

^ According to Weil’s chronology, who places the fell of Madayii towards the 
end of 636, and the battle of Cadesia early in 635, nearly two years must have 
elapsed between these events. VoL L p. 73. — S. 

^ Mr. Yorster remarks that the translation of Erpenins is quite correct, and that 
it is rendered in the same way by Ockley (vol. L p. 230). In another passage 
(oh. lii. note 44} Gibbon says that “he will never answer for the numbers of Erp^ 
mas,” and in a preceding note (ch. li. note 13) he remarks that Erpenius “is said 
to have hastily translated a corrupt MS., and that his version is often deficient 
in style and sense. ” Mr. Forster indignantly repels these insinuations npoir the 
litmaiy character of Erpenius, and adds several testimonies to his high mmt as 
sm Arabic scholar. Mediometanism Unveiled, voL ii. p. 462. — M. 
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the palaces of the East. Strangers to the name and proper- 
ties of that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, mistaking it for 
salt, mingled the camphor in their bi’ead, and were astonished 
at the bitterness of the taste- One of the apartments of the 
palace was decorated with a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in. 
length and as many in breadth : a paradise or garden was de- 
pictured on the ground ; the flowers, fruits, and shrubs were 
imitated by the figures of the gold embroidery, and the colors 
of the precious stones ; and the ample square was encircled 
by a variegated and verdant border. The Arabian general 
persuaded his soldiers to relinquish their claim, in the rea- 
sonable hope that the eyes of the caliph would be delighted 
with the splendid workmanship of nature and industry. Re- 
gardless of the merit of art and the pomp of royalty, the rigid 
Omar divided the prize among his brethren of Medina: the 
picture was destroyed; but such was the intrinsic value of 
the materials, that the share of Ali alone was sold for twenty 
thousand drachms. A mule that carried away the tiara and 
cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Ohosroes, was overtaken by 
the pursuers ; the gorgeous trophy was presented to the com- 
mander of the faithful; and the gravest of the companions 
condescended to smile when they beheld the white beard, 
hairy arms, and uncouth figure of the veteran who was in- 
vested with the spoils of the Great King.”* The sack of Otes- 
iphon was followed by its desertion and gradual decay. The 
Saracens disliked the air and situation of the place, and Omar 
Fotmaation advised by his general to remove the seat of 

ofCnfa. government to the western side of the Euphrates. 
In eveiy age the foundation and ruin of the Assyrian cities 
has been easy and rapid: the country is destitute of stone 
and timber; and the most solid structures” are composed of 


** See Gagnier, Vie de Mabomet, tom. i. p. 376, 377. I may credit the fact with- 
^ oDt bcKeTiDg the prophecy. 

*1: ^e most coDsideraUe ruins of Assyria are the Tower of Belns, at Babylon, 
aad Ohosroes, at Ctpsiphon : they have bran visited by that vain and 


ilM is liiat of Claudius Miq. *Two Memoitw on 
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bricks baked, in tbe snn, and joined by a cement of tbe native 
bitumen. Tbe name of Oufci^^ describes a Habitation of reeds 
and earth ;*■ but tbe importance of the new capital was sup- 
ported by the numbers, wealth, and spirit of a colony of vet- 
erans; and their licentiousness was indulged by the wisest 
caliphs, who were apprehensive of provoking the revolt of a 
hundred thousand swords : “ Te men of Cufa,” said Ali, who 
solicited their aid, “you have been always conspicuous by 
your valor. You conquered the Persian king and, scattered 
his forces, till you had taken possession of his inheritance.” 
This mighty conquest was achieved by the battles of Jalula 
and ISTehavend. After the loss of the former, Yezdegerd fled 
from Holwan, and concealed his shame and despair in the 
mountains of Farsistan, from whence Cyrus had descended 
with his equal and valiant companions. The courage of the 
nation survived that of the monarch : among the hills to the 
south of Ecbatana or Hamadan, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Persians made a third and final stand for their religion 
and country ; and the decisive battle of [Nehavend was sly led 
by the Arabs the victory of victories. If it be true that the 
flying general of the Persians was stopped and overtaken in 
a crowd of mules and camels laden with honey, the incident 
however slight or singular, will denote the luxurious impedi- 
ments of an Oriental army.” 

The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by tlie Greeks 
and latins; but the most illustrious of her cities appear to 
conqnwt more ancient than the invasion of the Arabs. 

By the reduction of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Cas- 
' win, Tauris, and Pei, they gradually approached the 

shores of the Caspian Sea : and the orators of Mecca might 
applaud the success and spirit of the faithful, who had already 

^ Consult the article of Coufah in the Bibliothhqne of D’Herbelot (p. 277, 278X 
and the second voluine of Ockley^s History, partkiilarly p, 40 and 153. 

the article of Nehctvead^ in H’Herbekrt, p. 637, 668; and Voyages esK 
Turquie et en Perse, par Otter, tom. L p. 101- 

There are Tarioos etymologies of Oujfhy hnt tbe in<^ probable is that, Iie&re 
the fonnda^on of the town, a small h21 upon that spc^ bc«:8 this ztatne. Weil, rot 
L p. 75, note- — S. 

T .— 20 
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lost sight of the northern bear, and had almost transcended 
the bounds of the habitable world.’® Again turning towai'ds 
the West and the Roman empire, they repassed the Tigris 
over the bridge of Mosul, and, in the captive provinces of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious breth- 
ren of the Syrian army. From the palace of Madayn their 
Eastern progress was not less rapid or extensive. They ad- 
vanced along the Tigris and the Gulf, penetrated through the 
passes of the mountains into the valley of Estachar or Per- 
sepolis, and profaned the last sanctuary of the Magian empire. 
The grandson of Chosroes was nearly surprised among the 
falling columns and mutilated figui'es — a sad emblem of the 
past and present fortune of Persia he fled with accelerated 
haste over the desert of Kirman, implored the aid of the war- 
like Segestans, and sought a humble refuge on the verge of 
the Turkish and Chinese power. But a victorious army is 
insensible of fatigue : the Arabs divided their forces in the 
pursuit of a timorous enemy ; and the Caliph Othman prom- 
ised the government of Chorasan to the first general who 
should enter that large and populous country, the kingdom 
of the ancient Bactrians. The condition was accepted ; the 
prize was deserved; the standard of Mahomet was planted 
on the walls of Herat, Merou, and Balch ; and the successful 
leader neither halted nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had 
tasted the waters of the Oxus. In the public anarchy the in- 
dependent governora of the cities and castles obtained their 
separate capitulations; the terms were granted or imposed by 

It is in such a style of ignorance and wonder that the Athenian orator de- 
scribes the Arctic conquests of Alexander^ who never advanced beyond the shores 
of the Caspian. ^AXs^avdpog i^(o r^g dpKrov kox rrjg oiicovfidvfjg^ dXiyov Sblv, irdatiQ 
.^schines conti*a Ctesiphontem, tom. iiL p, 554, edit. Grac. Orator, 
Beishe. Thie memorable cause was pleaded at Athens, Olymp. cxii. 3 (b.o. 330), 
in the autumn (Taylor, prsefat. p, 370, etc.), about a year after the battle of Ar- 
bela j and Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, was marching towards Hyrcania 
ahd Baotiiana. 

^ We are indebted for this curious particular to the Dynasties of Abulphanu 
'f is needless to prove the identity of Estachar and PersepoliS 

still more needless to copy the drawings and descrip 
Sir ^ohn Chardin, or Corneille le Bruyn. 
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the esteem, the prudence, or the compassion of the victors; 
and a simple profession of faith established the distinction 
between a brother and a slave. After a noble defence, Har- 
mozan, the prince or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, was compel- 
led to surrender his person and his state to the discretion of 
the caliph ; and their interview exhibits a portrait of the Ara- 
bian manners. In the presence, and by the command, of 
Omar the gay barbarian was despoiled of his silken robes em- 
broidered with gold, and of his tiara bedecked with mbies and 
emeralds; “Are yon now sensible,” said the conqueror to his 
naked captive — “are you now sensible of the judgment of God, 
and of the different rewards of infidelity and obedience i” 
“Alas !” replied Harmozan, “I feel them too deeply. In the 
days of our common ignorance we fought with the weapons 
of the fiesh, and my nation was superior. God was then neu- 
ter : since he has espoused your quarrel, you have subverted 
our kingdom and religion.” Oppressed by this painful dia- 
logue, the Persian complained of intolerable thirst, but dis- 
covered some apprehension lest he should be killed whilst he 
was drinking a cup of water. “Be of good courage,” said 
the caliph ; “ your life is safe till you have drunk this water 
the crafty satrap accepted the assurance, and instantly dashed 
the vase against the ground. Omar would have avenged the 
deceit, but his companions represented the sanctity of an oath; 
and the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled him not only 
to a free pardon, but even to a stipend of two thousand pieces 
of gold. The administration of Persia was r^ulated by an 
actual survey of the peoples, the cattle, and the ftuits of the 
earth ;** and this monument, which attests the vigilance of the 
caliphs, might have instructed the philosophers of every age.” 

The flight of Xezdegerd had carried him beyond the Oxus, 


** After the conquest of P^ia, Theophanes adds, avr^ dk kKiKsvav 

OvfutpOQ Avarfpaji^iHit ‘ScBffov r^v vy cmrov oiKovfiiin^P’ kykvero dk r/ avaypaf^ 
icot &vBpuy7r(*iv icai tcnp^wv xai (Chronograph, p. 283 £tom. i. p. 522, edit, 

BonnJ). 

^ Amidst our meagre r^ations, I must regret that D^Herbelot has not found 
and used a Persian trandation of Tahari, ^niched, as he says, with many extracts 
from the native historians of the Ghebers or Maip (Mhliothbqne Oriental^ pw 
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and as far as the Jaxartes, two rivers** of ancient and modem 
Death of the renown, which descend from the monn tains of In- 
lastking. dia towards the Caspian Sea. He was hospitably 
entertained by Tarkhan, Prince of Fargana,** a fer- 
tile province on the Jaxartes: the King of Samarcand, with 
the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, were moved by 
the lamentations and promises of the fallen monarch ; and he 
solicited, by a suppliant embassy, the more solid and power- 
ful friendship of the Emperor of China.** The virtuous Tait- 
song,*’ the first of the dynasty of the Tang, may be justly 
compared with the Antonines of Eome : his people enjoyed 
the blessings of prosperity and peace ; and his dominion was 
acknowledged by forty-four hordes of the barbarians of Tar- 
tary. His last garrisons of Cashgar and Khoten maintained 
a frequent intercourse with their neighbors of the Jaxartes 
and Oxus ; a recent colony of Persians had introduced into 
China the astronomy of the Magi ; and Taitsong might be 
alarmed by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the 
Arabs. The influence, and perhaps the supplies, of China re- 
vived the hopes of Yezdegerd and the zeal of the worshippers 
of fire; and he returned with an army of Turks to conquer 
the inheritance of his fathers. The fortunate Moslems, with- 
out unsheathing their swords, were the spectators of his ruin 
and death. The grandson of Chosroes was betrayed by his 
servant, insulted by the seditious inhabitants of Merou, and 
oppressed, defeated, and pursued by his barbarian allies. He 
reached the banks of a river, and offered his rings and brace- 

** The most anthentic accounts of the two riverSy the Sihon (Jaxartes) and the 
Oihon (Oxus), may be found in Sherif al Edrisi (Geograph. Nabiens. p. 138); 
AbuKeda (Descript. Chorasan. in Hudson, tom. iiL p. 23) ; Abulghassi Khan, who 
reigned on their banks (Hist. G^ndalogique des Tatars, p. 82, 67, 766) ; and the 
Turkish Geographer, a MS. in the King of France’s library (Examen Critique des 
Historiens d’Alexandre, p. 194-360). 

^ The territory of Fargana is described by Abulfeda, p. 76, 77. 

^ r^egit angosdanim eundem regem exsulem, ut Turcici regis, et Sogdi-^ 
aai, et Sinensis, auxilia missis literis imploraret ’’ (Abnlfed. Annal. p. 74). The 
eonnectioB of the Persian and Chinese history is illustrated by Freret (Mem. de 
FAeaddmie, tom. xrf. 245-255), and Be Guignes (Hist, d^ Huns, tom. i. p. 54-^ 
apd ilte ge^^mphy of the borders, tom^ ii. p. 1-^ 

^ Hist.* Siaieas^ p. 41^6, in the third part of the Eelations Octrieh^ x^TheTenbti 
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lets for an instant passage in a miller’s boat. Ignoranf or in- 
sensible of royal distress, the rustic replied that four drachms 
of silver were the daily profit of his miU, and that he would 
not suspend his work unless the loss were repaid. In this mo- 
ment of hesitation and delay the last of the Sassanian kings 
was overtaken and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry, in the 
nineteenth year of his unhappy reign.®®* TTia son Firuz, a 
humble cHent of the Chinese emperor, accepted the station of 
captain of his guards ; and the Magian worship ■was long pre- 
served by a colony of loyal exiles in the province of Bucha- 
ria.^ His grandson inherited the regal name ; but after a 
faint and fruitless enterprise he returned to China, and ended 
his days in the palace of Sigan. The male line of the Sas- 
sanides was extinct; but the female captives, the daughters 
of Persia, were given to the conquerors in servitude or mar- 
riage ; and the race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled 
by the blood of their royal mothers.*’ 

After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river Oxuc di- 
vided the territories of the Saracens and of the Turks. This 
The con- narrow boundary was soon overleaped by tho spirit 
§^rau8o^a. of the Arabs ; the governors of Chorasan extended 
a.i>.7io. their successive inroads ; and one of their triumphs 
was adorned with the buskin of a Turkish queen, which she 

I havB endeayored to harmonize the varions narratives of Elmacin (Hist, 
Saracen, p. 37), Abnlpharagius p. 116), Abnlfeda (Annal. p. 74, 79), and 

D’Herbelot (p, 485). The end of Tezdegerd was not only unfortunate^ but obscure. 

^ The two daughters of Yezdegerd married Hassan, the son of Ali, and Mo- 
ll n mined, the son of Abubeker ; and the first of these was the father of a numer- 
oas progeny. The daughter of Phironz became the wife of the Caliph WalM, and 
their son Yezid derived his genuine or fabulous descent from the Chosroes of Per- 
sia, the CsBsars of Eome, and the Chagans of the Turks or Avars (D’Herbclofc, 
Bibliotli. Orientale, p. 96, 487). 

» The account of Yezdegerd’s death in the Habeib 'usseyr and Kouzut uzzufik 
(Price, p. 162) is much more probable. On the demand of the few dhirems, he of- 
fered to the miller his sword and royal girdle, of inestimable value. This awoke 
the cupidity of the miller, who murdered him, and threw the body into the stream* 
— 

^ Pirouz died, leaving a son called Ninicha by the Chinese, probably Narses. 
Yezdegerd had two sons, Pirouz and Bahrain. St. Martin, vol. xi. p. 318. — M, 

'* This accotmt agrees with Weills <voL i. p.30S>, who observes, however, that the tsatlr 
tkiBfi respeoing Ms death vary very much*— 8. 
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dropped in her precipitate flight beyond the hills of Boeha. 
ra/“ But the final conquest of Transoxiana" as well as of 
Spain, was reserved for the glorious reign of the inactive 
Walid ; and the name of Catibah, the camel-driver, declares 
the origin and merit of his successful lieutenant. While one 
of his colleagues displayed the first Mahometan banner on 
the banks of the Indus, the spacious regions between the 
Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian Sea were reduced by the 
arms of Catibah to the obedience of the prophet and of the 
caliph.** A tribute of two millions of pieces of gold was im- 
posed on the infidels ; their idols were burned or broken ; the 
Mussulman chief pronounced a sermon in the new mosque of 
Carizme ; after several battles the Turkish hordes were driven 
back to the desert; and the emperors of China solicited the 
friendship of the victorious Arabs. To their industry the 
prosperity of the province, the Sogdiana of the ancients, may 
in a great measm-e be ascribed; but the advantages of the 
soil and climate had been understood and cultivated since 
the reign of the Macedonian kings. Before the invasion 
of the Saracens, Cai*izme, Boehara, and Samareand were rich 
and populous under the yoke of the shepherds of the North.® 
These cities were surrounded with a double wall; and the 

It was valued at two thousand pieces of gold, and was the prize of Obeidollah, 
the son of Ziyad, a name afterwards infamous by the murder of Hosein (Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens, voL ii. p. 142, 143). His brother Salem was accompanied 
by his wife, the first Arabian woman (a-d. 680) who passed the Oxus : she borrow- 
ed, or rather stole, the crown and jewels of the princess of the Sogdiaus (p. 231, 
232). 

A part of Abulfeda’s geography is translated by Greaves, inserted in Hudson’s 
collection of the minor geographer (tom. iii.), and entitled, Descriptio ChorasmifiB 
^x Mawaralnahrm^ id est, regionum extra fiuvium, Oxum, p. 80. The name of 
Trar^soxiana^ softer in sound, equivalent in sense, is aptly used by Petit de la 
Croix (Hist, de Grengiscan, etc.) and some modern Orientalists, but they are mis- 
taken in ascribing it to the writers of antiquity. 

The conquests of Catibah are faintly marked by Elmacin (Hist, Saracen, p. 84), 
iyHerbelot (Bibliotb. Orient* CgtfiaA, Samaarcand ValidJ), and De Guignes (Hist. 
desJEtms, tom. L p. 68, 69). 

T^ mannscrii^ Arabian and Persian writers in the royal libraiy contain very 
circumstantial details on the contest between the Persians and Arabians. M- St. 

addition to the work of Le Beau, as extending to too great 
mngth. St. Mai^n, voL xL p* 320. — M* 
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exterior fortification, of a larger circumference, enclosed the 
fields and gardens of the adjacent district. The mntnal 
■wants of India and Europe were supplied by the diligence 
of the Sogdian merchants; and the inestimable art of trans- 
forming linen into paper has been diffused from the manu- 
facture of Samarcand over the "Western world." 

II. No sooner had Abubeter. restored the unity of faith 
and government than he despatched a circular letter to the 
Invasion Arabian tribes. “In the name of the most merei- 
fnl Q-od, to the rest of the true believers. Health 
and happiness, and the mercy and blessing of God, 
be upon you. I praise the most high God, and I pray for his 
prophet Mahomet. This is to acquaint you that I intend to 
send the true believers into Syria" to take it out of the hands 
of the infidels. And I would have you know that the fight- 
ing for religion is an act of obedience to God.” His messen- 
gers returned with the tidings of pious and martial ardor 

^ A curioas description of Samarcand. is inserted in the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. L p. 208, etc. The librarian Casiri (tom. ii. 9) relates from credible 
testimony that paper was first imported from China to Samarcand, a.h. 30, and 
invented f or rather introdaced, at Mecca, a.h. 88. The Escarial library contains 
paper MSS. as old as the fourth or fifth century of the Hegira. 

^ A separate history of the conquest of Syria has been composed by AI Watidi, 
cadi of Bagdad, who was bom a.d. 748, and died a.d. 822 he likewise wrote 
the conquest of Egypt, of Diarbekir, etc.^ Above the meagre and recent chron- 
icles of the Arabians, Al Wakidi has the double merit of antiquity and copious- 
ness. His tales and traditions afibrd an artless picture of the men and the times. 
Yet bis narrative is too often defective, trifling, and improbable. Till something 
better shall he found, his learned and spirited interpreter (Ockley, in his History 
of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 21-342) will not desire the petulant animadversion of 
B^ske (Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalifse Tabnias, p. 236). I am sorry to think 
that the labors of Ockley were consummated in a jail (see his two prefaces to the 
first toL a.i>. 1708, to the second 1718, with the list of authors at the end). 

* It has been observed in a previous note that the carefully collected traditions 
of W&ckidi mu^ not be confounded with the romances of the eighth century which 
bear the same name, and which form the basis of Ockley ’s work. They are here 
described by Gibbcm with more praise than they deserve. See Calcutta Re- 
view, Ho. zxxvii. p. 76. Respecting the genuine work of Wl^ckidi, see above, 
p. 231.— S. 

^ M. Hamaker h^ clearfy shown that neither of these works can be ascribed 
to Wflcknfi ; th^ are not older than the end of the eleventh century, cn* later than 
the middle of the fonrte^th. m Inc, Auct. Xob. de Expugnaritme Memf 

{dndis, e. uc 
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wliieh they had kindled in every province ; and the camp of 
Medina was successively filled with the intrepid bands of the 
Saracens, who panted for action, complained of the heat of 
the season and the scarcity of provisions, and accused with 
impatient murmurs the delays of the caliph. As soon as 
their numbers were complete, Abnbeker ascended the hill, re- 
viewed the men, the horses, and the arms, and poured forth a 
fervent prayer for the success of their undertaking. In per- 
son and on foot he accompanied the first day’s march; and 
when the blushing leaders attempted to dismount, the caliph 
removed their scruples by a declaration that those who rode 
and those who walked in the service of religion were equally 
meritorious. His instructions" to the chiefs of the Syrian 
army were inspired by the warlike fanaticism which advances 
to seize and affects to despise the objects of earthly ambition. 
“Keuiember,” said the successor of the prophet, that you are 
always in the presence of God, on the verge of death, in the 
assurance of judgment, and the hope of paradise. Avoid in- 
justice and oppression ; consult with your brethren, and study 
to preserve the love and confidence of your troops. When 
you fight the battles of the Lord, acquit yourselves like men, 
without turning your backs; but let not your victory be 
stained with the blood of women or children. Destroy no 
palm-trees, nor bum any fields of corn. Cut down no fruit- 
trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, only such as yon kill to 
eat. When you make any covenant or article, stand to it, 
and be as good as your word. As you go on, you will find 
some religious persons who live retired in monasteries, and 
propose to themselves to serve God that way: let them alone, 
and neither kill them nor destroy their monasteries:" and 


The instructions, etc., of the Syrian war are described by Al Wakidi and Ocfc- 
iey, tcHcn. i. p. 22-27, etc. In the sequel it is necessaiy to contract, and iieedlc::s to 
quote, circumstantial narrative. My obligations to others shall be noticed. 

^ Notwithstanding this precept, M. Pauw (Recherches snr les Eigyptiicns,taEu 

^ 192, edit. Lausanne) r^resents the Bedouins as the implacable eneinics of 
Chr^tian monka. For my own part, I am more inclined to suspect the ava< 
nee ArabiaB robl^rs and the prejudices of the (Sknnan philos^ph^^ 

■■ j i f ^ ^ ^ ■ , 

» Serei^ modem travellers (Mav Fazakerley, in Walpole’s Travels in the 
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you will find another sort of people, that belong to the syna- 
gogiie of Satan, who have shaven crowns be sure you cleave 
their skulls, and give them no quarter till they either turn 
Mahometans or pay tribute.” “ All profane or frivolous con- 
versation, all dangerous recollection of ancient quarrels, was 
severely prohibited among the Arabs : in the tumult of a 
camp the exercises of religion were assiduously practised ; 
and the intervals of action were employed in prayer, medita- 
tion, and the study of the Koran, The abuse, or even the use, 
of wine was chastised by fourscore strokes on the soles of the 
feet, and in the fervor of their primitive zeal many secret sin- 
ners revealed their fault and solicited their punishment. Af- 
ter some hesitation, the command of the Syrian army was del- 
egated to Abu Obeidah, one of the fugitives of Mecca, and 
companions of Mahomet ; whose zeal and devotion were as- 
suaged, without being abated, by the singular mildness and 
benevolence of his temper. But in all the emergencies of 
war the soldiers demanded the superior genius of Caled ; and 
whoever might be the choice of the prince, the Sioord qf God 
was both in fact and fame the foremc^t leader of the Sara- 
cens. He obeyed without reluctance ; he was consulted witdi- 
ont Jealousy ; and such was the spirit of the man, or rather 
of the times, that Oaled professed his readiness to serve under 
the banner of the faith, though it were in the hands of a child 
or an enemy. Glory and riches and dominion were indeed 
prcanised to the victorious Mussulman ; but he was carefully 
instructed that, if the goods of this life were his only iadte- 
ment, they likewise would be his only reward. 

^ Even in the seTenth century the monks were generally laymen : they wore 
their hair long and dishevelled, and shaved their heads when they were ordained 
priests. The circular tonsure was sacred and mysterious ; it was the crown of 
thorns ; but it was likewise a royal diadem, and every priest was a king, etc. 
(Ttiomassin, Discipline de FEglise, tom. i. p. 721-T^, especially p- 7i>7, 738*3 

voL iL p. 371) give vary amuang accounts of the terms on which the mcrnks of 
Mount Sinai live with the naghboring Bedouins. Such, probaHy, was their r^a- 
live state in older times, wbarever the Arab retained his Bedaiin habits. — ^M. 

» Ihis sanguinaiy rn^er is not contained In W^’s version of Abu Bekr’s ad- 
dress. He merely aays, If ye meet men who have shaven crowns^ and wear ike 
of their hair in lox^ lamsi^ytom^ them on^ wi^ the of s^^ne,, jmd fe 

1^ your ways ha tha nan^ of Toh kpv iOE- — S. 
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One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands 
to the eastward of the Jordan, had been decorated by Koman 
Siege of Vanity with the nanae of Arabia;*’^ and the first 

Bosra. arms of the Saracens were justified by the sem- 

blance of a national right. The country was enriched by the 
various benefits of trade ; by the vigilance of the emperors it 
was covered with a line of forts ; and the populous cities of 
Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra*" were secure, at least from a 
surprise, by the solid stracture of their walls. The last of 
these cities was the eighteenth station from Medina : the road 
was familiar to the caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who annually 
visited this plenteous market of the province and the desert : 
the perpetual jealousy of the Arabs had trained the inhabi- 
tants to arms; and twelve thousand horse could sally from 
the gates of Bosra, an appellation which signifies, in the Syr- 
iac language, a strong tower of defence. Encouraged by their 
fii-st success against the open towns and flying parties of the 
borders, a detachment of four thousand Moslems presumed 
to summon and attack the fortress of Bosra. They were op- 
pressed by the numbers of the Syrians ; they were saved by 
the presence of Oaled, with fifteen hundred home :*■ he blamed 
the enterprise, restored the battle, and rescued his fidend, the 
venerable Serjabil, who had vainly invoked the unity of God 
and the promises of the apostle. After a short repose the 
Moslems performed their ablutions with sand instead of wa- 
ter and the morning prayer was recited by Caled before 

“Huic Arabia est conserta, ex alio latere I^fabathsBis contigua; opima varie- 
tate commerciorumf castrisque oppleta yalidis et castellis, qu^ ad repellendos gen- 
tium yiciuarum excursus, solicitude pervigil veterum. per opportunos saltus erexit 
et cautos.” Ammian, Marcellin. xiv* 8 ; Belaud, PalestiiL tom. i. p. 85, 86. 

With Gerasa and Philadelphia, Ammian us praises the fortifications of Bosra, 
rmurorum] ^‘finnitate cautissimas.” They deserved the same praise in the time 
Abulfeda (Tabul. Syrise, p. 99), who desenbes this city, the metropolis of Haw- 
ran (Auranitis), four days’ jouraey from Damascus. The Hebrew etymology I 
team from Eeland, Palestiu. tom. iu p. 666. 

. I® The apostle of a desert and an army was obliged to allow this ready succeda- 

^ Aeeoflrteifg to Weil, the contingent brought by Chaled to the assistance of 
A^bu C^^elcteh was nine thousand men. The same author is of opinion that Bos- 
l^a bad and the battle Aiznadin won, the arrival of Chaled« 

V<>LLp^40. — Bw 
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they mounted on horseback. Confident in their strength, the 
people of Bosra threw open their gates, drew their forces into 
the plain, and swore to die in the defence of their religion. 
But a religion of peace was incapable of withstanding the 
fanatic cry of “ Pight, fight ! Paradise, paradise I” that re- 
echoed in the ranks of the Saracens ; and the uproar of 
town, the ringing of bells," and the exclamations of the priests 
and monks, increased the dismay and disorder of the Chris- 
tians. With the loss of two hundred and thirty men, the 
Arabs remained masters of the field; and the ramparts of 
Bosra, in expectation of human or divine aid, were crowded 
with holy crosses and consecrated banners. The Governor 
Bomanus had recommended an early submission : despised 
by the people, and degraded from his office, he still retained 
the desire and opportunity of revenge. In a nocturnal inter- 
view he informed the enemy of a subterraneous passage from 
his house under the wall of the city; the son of the caliph, 
with a hundred volunteers, were committed to the faith of 
this new ally, and their successful intrepidity gave an easy 
entrance to their companions. After Caled had imposed the 
terms of servitude and tribute, the apostate or convert avow- 
ed in the assembly of the people his meritorious treason : I 
renounce your society,” said Bomanus, “ both in this world 
and the world to come. And I deny him that was (a*ueified, 
and wh<»oever worships him. And I choose God for my 
Lord, Islam‘ for my faith, Mecca for my temple, the Moslems 

neam for wato* (Koran, eli* ^ 66 ; cli, v. p. 83) ; bat tlie Arabian and Persian 

casTiists bave embarrassed free pemiission with xnanj niceties and distincdoi^ 

( EeUnd, I>e Belig. Molmmmed. L L p. 82, 83 ; C^mrdin, Voyages en Perse, tom. iv.)« 

The Mis nmgl toL I. p. 38. Yet I mncb doid>t wb^iber ibis ex:- 

pression can be jastified by the text of A1 Wakidi,^ or tbe practice of ibe ^mes. 

Ad GrsBcos,” says the learned Dneange (Glossar* med. ^ infim. Grockat tom. i. . 
p. 774) campanaram usns serins tianat el etiamnum ruissimus The old- 

est example which he can fiini in the Bjzantine writers is of tbe year 1040 ; tnit 
the Venadmis pretmid that they introduced bdls at Con^ntioople in the ninth 
emtmj* ■ ■ 

* Mr. Forster remarks that A1 Wflckidfs mention of bells in the chnrches of 
Bcxsm is ccmfirmed by tbe articles of Jerusalem, which Mr. Forster calls a con- 
temporary docament, one of which expressly stipulates that the Christians should 
not ring, bat only toO, their beik.” Mahometanism Unyeiled, vol. h. p. 46I .-HS* 
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for my brethren, and Mahomet for my prophet, who was 
Bent to lead us into the right way, and to exalt the true relig 
ion in spite of those who join partners with God.” 

The conquest of Bosra, four days’ journey from Damas- 
cus,” encouraged the Arabs to besiege the ancient capital of 
Syria.” At some distance from the walls they en- 
D^scns. camped among the groves and fountains of that de- 
licions teri'itory,” and the usual option, of the Ma- 
hometan faith, of tribute, or of war, was proposed to the res- 
olute citizens, who had been lately strengthened by a rein- 
forcement of five thousand Greeks. In the decline as in the 
infancy of the military art, a hostile defiance was frequently 
ofiered and accepted by the generals themselves:” many a 
lance was shivered in the plain of Damascus, and the personal 
prowess of Caled was signalized in the first sally of the be- 
sieged. After an obstinate combat he had overthrown and 
made prisoner one of the Christian leaders, a stout and worthy 
antagonist. He instantly mounted a fresh horse, the gift of 
the Governor of Palmyra, and pushed forward to the front of 
the battle. “ Kepose yourself for a moment,” said his friend 

Damascas is amply described by the Sherif al Edrisi (Geogi-aph. Nub. p. 116^ 
117), and his translator, Sionita (Appendix, ch. 4) ; Abulfeda (Tabula Syriae, 
p. 100)5 Schultens (Index Geograph, ad Vit. Saladin.) j E’Herbelot (Biblioth* 
Orient, p. 201) ; Thevenot (Y oyage da Iievant, part i. p. 688-698) ; Maundrell 
(Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 122-130) ; and Focock (Description of 
the East, vol. ii, p. 117-127). 

** Nobilissima civitas,” says Justin. According to the Oriental traditions, it 
was older than Abraham or Semiramis. Joseph. Antiq. Jud. 1. i. c. 6 [§ 4], 7 
(■§ 2], p. 24, 29, edit. HaTercamp. Justin, xxxvi 2. 

^ ydp, ol/iot, rr^v Aibg ^rroXiv koI tov rijc aTrdtTrjQ btpOaXfiov^ 

Updv KOI fJLEyiarrjv AdfiaaKov rote re dfXXotc ovfLTratnVj olov lepuiv tcaXKei^ 

jecti v 0 ^ peyiSet, «ai dtpwv ebKoipiq:^ ical mrjyQv dyXaigtf Kat Trora/iu/i/ TrX^Oct, /cat yfje 
etc, Julian. Epist. xxiv. p. 392. These splendid epithets are oc- 
c^e^Bioned by the dgs of Ilamascus, of which the author sends a hundred to his friend 
and this rhetorical theme is inserted by Petavius, Spanheim, etc. (p. 390- 
the genuine epistles of Julian. How could they ovei^look that the 
writer is an inhabitant of Damascus (he ihrice afSrms that this peculiar fig grows 
0i:4y wap- ^Iv), a city which Julian never entered or approached? 

t7ho casts a keen and lively glance over the surface of history, has 
the of the first Moslems and the heroes of the IHed 

of hod of Daiimficas (Hist. Gdn^rale, torn. i. p. 348). 
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Derar, “ and permit me to supply your place : you are fatigued 
witli fighting with this dog.” “ O Derar,” replied the iude- 
fatigable Saracen, “ we shall rest in the world to come. He 
that labors to-day shall rest to-morrow.” With the same un- 
abated ardor Caled answered, encountered, and vanq^uished a 
second champion ; and the heads of his two captives, who re- 
fused to abandon their religion, were indignantly hurled into 
the midst of the city. The event of some general’ and partial 
actions reduced the Damascenes to a closer defence ; but a 
messenger, whom they dropped from the walls, returned with 
the promise of speedy and powerful succor, and their tumult- 
uous joy conveyed the intelligence to the camp of the Arabs. 
After some debate, it was resolved by the generals to raise, or 
rather to suspend, the siege of Damascus till they had given 
battle to the forces of the emperor. In the retreat Oaled 
would have chosen the more perilous station of the rear- 
guard ; he modestly yielded to the wish^ of Abu Obeidah. 
But in the hour of danger he flew to the rescue of his com- 
panion, who was rudely pressed by a sally of six thousand 
horse and ten thousand foot, and few among the Christians 
could relate at Damascus the circumstances of their defeat. 
The importance of the contest required the junction of the 
Saracens, who were dispersed on the frontiers of Syria and 
Palestine; and I shall transcribe one of the circular man- 
dates which was addressed to Amrou, the future conqueror 
of Egypt: “In the name of the most merciful God: from 
Caled to Amrou, health and happiness. Know that thy breth- 
ren the Moslems design to march to Aiznadin, where there is 
an army of seventy thousand Greeks, who purpose to come 
against us, tTiai they may &jstinguish the Mgfti qf God wWt their 
mouths ,* Imt God^eseroeth his light in spite of'Gie imfidds^ 
As soon, therefore, as this letter of mine shall be delivered to 
thy hands, come with those that are with thee to Aiznadin, 
where thou shalt find us if it please the most high God.” The 

^ The^e words are a teixt of the Koran, cb. ix. 32, IxL 8, like oor &natic8 
of the last century, the Moslems, on every familiar or important occasion, spoke 
ktngoage of tAeir Scriptures — ^a style more natnral in their months than the 
Hebrew idmrn* transidanted into the elimz^ dialect of Britain. 
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summons -was ciieerfully obeyed, and tbe forty-five thousand 
Moslems, who met on the same day, on the same spot, ascribed 
to the blessing of Providence the efiects of their activity and 
zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the Persian war the 
repose of Heraclius and the empire was again disturbed by a 
■p ptty of new enemy, the power of whose religion was more 
strongly felt than it was clearly understood by the 
juiyia* Christians of the East. In his palace of Constan- 
tinople or Antioch he was awakened by the invasion of Syria, 
the loss of Bosra, and the danger of Damascus. An army of 
seventy thousand veterans, or new levies, was assembled at 
Hems or Emesa, under the command of his general Werdan 
and these troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry, might be in- 
differently styled either Syrians, or Greeks, or Homans : jS^t^ 
zcms, from the place of their birth or warfare ; Greeks, from 
the religion and language of their sovereign j and Romayis, 
from the proud appellation which was still profaned by the 
successors of Constantine. On the plain of Aiznadin,® as 
"Werdan rode on a white mule decorated with gold chains, 
and surrounded with ensigns and standards, he was surprised 
by the near approach of a fierce and naked warrior, who had 
undertaken to view the state of the enemy. The adventurous 
valor of Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been adorned. 


The name of Werdan is unknown to Theophanes ; and though it might be- 
long to an Armenian chief, has veiy little of a Greek aspect or sound. If the By- 
zantine historians have mangled the Oriental names, the Arabs, in this instance, 
likewise have taken ample revenge on their enemies. In transposing the Greek 
character from right to left, might they not produce, from the familiar appellation 
of Anc^eWy something like the anagram Werdan 

* ite the date of this battle, see below, p. 322, note- — S. 

Sir. Forster calls attention to Gibbon s strange proceeding in substituting tho 
word Andrew for the Greek AySpiag, and he afSrms that the name War- 
4^ .was common among the Greeks of that period. Ockley, Hist, of the tSara- 
p. 306^7, ihentioQS another Werdan, a Greek, and the slave of Amrou, 
the conqueror of Egypt,* and a third is mentioned in Elmacin, Hist. Sarac. p. 29. 

voL ii. p. 462. The name is probably of Armenian or- 

* site *of Aiznadin is uncertain, but it probably lay between Bamla 

jaieil IBp fh^ient Beto-Gabra, in tbe south of Palestine, Weil, 
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by tbe enthusiasm of his age and country. The hatred of 
the Christians, the love of spoil, and the contempt of danger, 
were the ruling passions of the audacious Sara,cen ; and the 
prospect of instant death could never shake his religions con- 
fidence, or ru£3.e the calmness of his resolution, or even sus- 
pend the frank and martial pleasantry of his humor. In the 
most hopeless enterprises he was bold, and prudent, and fort- 
unate : after innumerable hazards, after being thrice a prison- 
er in the hands of the infidels, he stiU survived to relate the 
achievements, and to enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian con- 
quest. On this occasion his single lance maintained a flying 
fight against thirty Romans, who were detached by Werdan ; 
and, after killing dr unhorsing seventeen of their number, 
Derar returned in safety to his applauding brethren^ "When 
his rashness was mildly censured by the general, he excused 
himself with the simplicity of a soldier. “ iNay,” said Oerar, 
“ I did not begin first : but they came out to take me, and I 
was afraid that God should see me turn my back : and indeed 
I fought in good earnest, and without doubt God assisted me 
against them ; and had I not been apprehensive of disobeying 
your orders, I should not have come away as I did ; and I 
perceive already that they will fall into our hands.” In the 
presence of both armies a venerable Greek advanced from the 
ranks with a liberal offer of peace ; and the departure of the 
Saracens would have been purchased by a gift to each soldier 
of a turban, a robe, and a piece of gold ; ten robes and a hun- 
dred pieces to their leader j one hundred robes and a thou- 
sand pieces to the caliph. A smile of indignation expressed 
the refusal of Caled. “ Ye Christian dogs, you know your 
option ; the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. We are a peo- 
ple whose delight is in war rather than in peace : and we de- 
spise your pitiful alms, since we shall be speedily masters of 
your wealth, your families, and your persons.” Notwithstand- 
ing this apparent disdain, he was deeply conscious of the pub- 
lic danger: tht«e who had been in Persia, and had seen the 
armies of Ohosroes, confessed that they never beheld a more 
formidable array. From the superiority of the enemy the 
artful Saracen deriyed a fresh incentive of courage: “ Yoa 
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see before you,” said he, “the united foi'ce of the Homans; 
you cannot hope to escape, but you may conquer Syria in a 
single day. The event depends on your discipline and pa- 
tience. Heserve yourselves till the evening. It was in the 
evening that the Prophet was accustomed to vanquish,” Dur- 
ing two successive engagements, his temperate firmness sus* 
tained the darts of the enemy and the murmurs of his troops. 
At length, when the spirits and quivers of the adveme line 
were almost exhausted, Caled gave the signal of onset and 
victory. The remains of the imperial army fled to Antioch, 
or Caesarea, or Damascus ; and the death of four hundred and 
seventy Moslems was compensated by the opinion that they 
had sent to heU above fifty thousand of the infidels. The 
spoil was inestimable; many banners and crosses of gold and 
silver, precious stones, silver and gold chains, and innumerable 
suits of the richest armor and apparel. The general distri- 
bution was postponed till Damascus should be taken ; but the 
seasonable supply of arms became the instrument of new 
victories. The glorious intelligence was transmitted to the 
throne of the caliph ; and the Arabian tribes, the coldest or 
most hostile to the prophet’s mission, were eager and import- 
unate to share the harvest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the speed of 
grief and terror; and the inhabitants beheld from their walls 
'The return of the heroes of Aiznadin. Amron led 

rewra to the Van at the head of nine thousand horse : the 

XiaiQasciis. 

bands of the Saracens succeeded each other in for- 
midable review ; and the rear was closed by Caled in person, 
with the standard of the black eagle. To the activity of De- 
rar he intrusted the commission of patrolling round the city 
With two thousand horse, of scouring the plain, and of inter- 
cepting all succor or intelligence. The rest of the Arabian 
dhiefs were fixed in their respective stations before the seven 
gates osf Damascus ; and the siege was renewed with fresh 
vi^r land eonfidenee. The art, the labor, the military en- 
(Ed the Greeks and Homans, are seldom to be found in 
the^ thcw^ spcoessful, operations of the Saracens : it 

#asyhlfi^^iiEnr^^*tO invest a city With ar m s i^her than 
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with trenches ; to repel the sallies of the besieged ; to attempt 
a stratagem or an assault ; or to expect the progress of fam- 
ine and discontent. Damascus would have acquiesced in the 
trial of Aiznadin, as a final and peremptory sentence between 
the emperor and the caliph : her. courage was rekindled by 
the example and authority of Thomas, a noble Greek, Olustil- 
ous in a private condition by the alliance of Heraclius.™ The 
tumult and illumination of the night proclaimed the design 
of the morning sally ; and the Christian hero, who affected to 
despise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, employed the resource 
of a similar superstition. At the principal gate, in the sight 
of both armies, a lofty crucifix was erected ; the bishop, with 
his clergy, accompanied the march, and laid the volume of 
the New Testament before the image of Jesus ; and the con- 
tending parties were scandalized or edified by a prayer that 
the Son of God would defend his servants and vindicate his 
truth. The battle raged with incessant fuiy; and the dex- 
terity of Thomas," an incomparable archer, was fatal to the 
boldest Saracens, till their death was revenged by a female 
heroine. The wife of Aban, who had followed Km to the 
holy war, embraced her expiring husband. “ Happy,*’ said 
she — “happy art thou, my dear: thou art gone to thy Lord, 
who first joined us together, and then parted us asunder. I 
will revenge thy death, and endeavor to the utmost of my 
power to come to the place where thou art, because I love 
thee. Henceforth shall no man ever touch me more, for I 
have dedicated myself to the service of God.” Without a 
groan, without a tear, she washed the corpse of her husband, 
and buried him with the usual rites. Then grasping the man- 
ly weapons, which in her native land she was accustomed to 
wield, the intrepid widow of Aban sought the place where 

prompted the Arabs to belieTe that Thomas was the aoo-in-law of the 
emp^or/ We toow the ebildren of Heraelius by his two wives; and his august 
daughter woald BOt have married in exile at I>amasces (see Dncange, Fam. By- 
zantin. p. 118, 119). Had he been less rdigions^ I might only suspect the 
macy of the damsel. 

A1 Wakidi (Ockley, p. 101) says, ** with penned arrows but this savage 
mventicHi is so repugnant to the practice of the Gre^s and BoEoans, that X 
an^ect 032 this oeeasioQ; the malevolent erefduH^ of the 

V.— 21 
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his murderer fought in the thickest of the battle. Her first 
arrow pierced the hand of his standard-bearer; her second 
wounded Thomas in the eye ; and the fainting Christians no 
longer beheld their ensign or their leader. Yet the generous 
champion of Damascus refused to withdraw to his palace : 
his wound was dressed on the rampart ; the fight was con- 
tinued till the evening ; and the Syrians rested on their arms. 
In the silence of the night, the signal was given by a stroke 
on the great bell ; the gates were thrown open, and each gate 
discharged an impetuous column on the sleeping camp of the 
Saracens. Caled was the first in arms: at the head of four 
hundred horse he flew to the post of danger, and the tears 
trickled down his iron cheeks as he uttered a fervent ejacula- 
tion : “ O God, who never sleepest, look upon thy servants, 
and do not deliver them into the hands of their enemies.” 
The valor and victory of Thomas were arrested by the pres- 
ence of the Sword of God; with the knowledge of the peril, 
the Moslems recovered their ranks, and charged the assailants 
in the flank and rear. After the loss of thousands, the Chris- 
tian general retreated with a sigh of despair, and the pursuit 
of the Saracens was checked by the military engines of the 
rampart. 

Ajfter a siege of seventy days,"® the patience, and perhaps 


Abnlfeda allows only seventy days for the siege of Damascus (Ann ah Moa* 
lem. p. 67, vers. Reiske); but Elmacin, who mentions this opinion, prolongs the 
tenn to six months, and notices the use of halist<B by the Saracens (Hist. Saracen, 
p. 25, S2). Even this longer period is insufficient to fill the intervaLbetween the 
battle of Aiznadin (July, a.d. 633) and the accession of Omar (24th July, a.d. 634), 
to whose reign the conquest of Damascus is unanimously ascribed (A1 Wakidi, 
apud Ockley, vol. i. p. 115 ; Abulpharagius, Dynast, p, 112, vers. Focock),* Per- 
haps, as in the Trojan war, the operations were interrupted by excursions and do 
taehments till the last seventy days of the siege. 


* According to Dr. Weil, the chronology of these events is as follows: Thi 
battle of Aiznadin was fought on the 30th July, 634 (not 633, as mentioned bv 
Gibbon). This was followed by the battle of the Yermnk, which was about coin- 
cident with Abu Bekr’s death- — the latter event having taken place on the22d Au- 
git^ 634 the 23d, as hitherto recorded by all European writers), and the 
baule on the following day. Damascus was captured in January, 685. Clinton 
(Elista RotEi. 1ml. ii. p. 17E)y following Ockley, places the capture of Damascus ou 

" will be ffibbon places the battle of the Yermuk two years qAai 
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the provisions, of the Damascenes "were exhausted ; and the 
The city is hravest of their chiefs submitted to the hard die- 
taken by tates of necessity. In the occurrences of peace and 

Sturm and , -ini" i -.-i-irt 

war, they had been taught to dread the fierceness 

of OaJed and to revere the mild virtues of Abu 
Obeidah. At the hour of midnight one hundred chosen dep- 
uties of the clergy and people were introduced to the tent of 
that venerable commander. He received and dismissed them 
with courtesy. They returned with a written agreement, on 
the faith of a companion of Mahomet, that all hostilities should 
cease ; that the voluntary emigrants might depart in safety, 
with as much as they could carry away of their effects ; and 
that the tributaiy subjects of the caliph should enjoy their 
lands and houses, with the use and possession of seven lurch- 
es. On these terms, the most respectable hostages, and the 
gate nearest to his camp, were delivered into his hands : his 
soldiers imitated the moderation of their chief ; and he en- 
joyed the submissive gratitude of a people whom he had res- 
cued from destruction. But the succ^s of the treaty had re- 
laxed their vigilance, and in the same moment the opposite 
quarter of the city was betrayed and taken by ^sault. A 
party of a hundred Arabs had opened the eastern gate to a 
more inexorable foe. “Ho quarter,” cried the rapacious and 
sanguinaiy Caled- — “ no quarter to ^e enemies of the Lord 
his trumpets sounded, and a torrent of Christian blood was 
poured down the streets of Damascus. When he reached the 


the fall of DamascDS, in NoTember, 636 (infm, p. 332). In th^ he se^ns io 
have followed Theophanee, who placed that ev&it two yeai« too late. That au- 
thor himself, howev^, mentions (voL i. p. 5X8) that the dege of Damascus was a 
consequ^ce of the battle of the Yennuk, which latter event he places on Tuesday, 
the 23d of July or August, the MSS. varying between lovXiav and But wa 

know from Mussulman writers that the battle in question about coincided with 
Abu Bekr s death ; and the 23d of August, 634, was really a Tuesday, whilst the 
23d of July was a Saturday; and in ^5 and 636 neither the 23d July nor 23d 
Angnst fell on a Tnesdaj. The error of Theophanes arose as follows : he rightly 
places Mahomet’s death in the fourth Indiction, which commences with September, 
631 ; but be b^ns the reign of Abu Bekr with the following year, assigns to it a 
period of two years and a half, and places Omar’s accession in the year 6126, in- 
stead of 6125, which b^ns with September, 634. To complete his error, following 
apparently other Arabian traditions which place the battle of the Yermuk in thi 
fifteenth year of the Hegira, he places that event at the end of Omar’s reign, 
stead of the beginiung. rol. L p. 40, note j and p. 45-48, and notes. — & 
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Church of St. Mary, he was astonished and provoked by the 
peaceful aspect of his companions; their swords were in the 
scabbard, and they were surrounded by a multitude of priests 
and monks. Abu Obeidah saluted the general : “ God,” said 
he, “ has delivered the city into my hands by way of sur- 
render, and has saved the believers the trouble of fighting.” 
“ And am I not,” replied the indignant Caled — “ am I not 
the lieutenant of the commander of the faithful? Have I 
not taken the city by storm? The unbelievers shall perish 
by the sword. Fall on.” The hungry and cruel Arabs would 
have obeyed the welcome command ; and Damascus was lost, 
if the benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not been supported 
by a decent and dignified firmness. Throwing himself be- 
tween the trembling citizens and the most eager of the bar- 
barians, he adjured them, by the holy name of God, to respect 
his promise, to suspend their fury, and to wait the determi- 
nation of their chiefs. The chiefs retired into the Church of 
St. !Mary ; and after a vehement debate, Caled submitted in 
some measure to the reason and authority of his colleague, 
who urged the sanctity of a covenant, the advantage as well 
as the honor Which the Moslems would derive from the 
punctual performance of their word, and the obstinate resist- 
ance which they must encounter from the distrust and de- 
spair of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was agreed that the 
sword should be sheathed, that the part of Damascus which 
had surrendered to Abu Obeidah should be immediately en- 
titled to the benefit of his capitulation, and that the final de- 
cision should be referred to the justice and wisdom of the 
caliph.” A large majority of the people accepted the terms 
of toleration and tribute ; and Damascus is still peopled by 
twenty thousand Christians. But the valiant Thomas, and 
the f ree-bom patriots who had fought under his banner, em- 
l^eed the alternative of poverty and exile. In the adjacent 
ufilf pw a nurnemus encampment was formed of priests and 

fibia A^cdlBda (p.l 25 ) and Elmacin (p. 82 ) that this distinction 

tif was lot^ remembered, though not always respected, 

liltewise Eatycluus (Annal. tom. iL p. STp, 

3^'iis ^ i i,' i.i ^ ■ 
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laymen, of soldiers and citizens, of women and children : they 
collected, with haste and terror, their most precious mova- 
bles; and abandoned, with lond lamentations or silent an- 
guish, their native homes and the pleasant banks of the Phar- 
par. The inflexible soul of Caled was not touched by the 
spectacle of their distress : he disputed with the Damascenes 
the property of a magazine of com ; endeavored to exclude 
the garrison from the benefit of the treaty; consented, with 
reluctance, that each of the fugitives should arm himself with 
a sword, or a lance, or a bow ; and sternly declared that, after 
a respite of three days, they might be pursued and treated as 
the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the ruin of the 
exiles of Damascus- A nobleman of the city, of the name of 
Pursuit of the Jonas,“ was betrothed to a wealthy maiden; but 
Damascenes, parents delayed the consummation of his nup- 
tials, and their daughter was persuaded to escape with the 
man whom she had chosen. They corrupted the nightly 
watchmen of the gate Keisan; the lover, who led the way, 
was encompassed by a squadron of Arabs ; but his exclama- 
tion in the Greek tongue, “The bird is taken!” admonished 
his mistress to hasten her return. In the presence of Caled 
and of death, the unfortunate Jonas professed his belief in 
one God and his apostle Mahomet; and continued, till the 
season of his martyrdom, to discharge the duties of a brave 
and sincere Mussulman. When the city was taken, he flew 
to the monasteiy where Endoeia had taken refuge; bnt the 
lover was forgotten ; the apostate was scorned ; she preferred 
her religion to her country; and the justice of Caled, though 


On the fate of these lovers, whom he names Phocjas and l^ndocia, Mr. 
Hughes has built the Siege of Damascns, one of our most popular tragedies, and 
which possesses the rare merit of blending nature and histoiy, the manners of the 
times and the feelings of the heart. The foolish delicacy of the players compel- 
led him to soften the guilt of the hero and the despair of the heroine. Instead 
of a base renegade, Phocyas serves the Arabs as an honoiable ally; instead of 
prompting thmr pursuit, be flies to the succor of his countrymen, and, after kfli- 
Caled and Berar, is himself mortally wounded, aitd exph«s in the preseaoe 
of EiKiocia, who professes her lesc^izt^ to tsim tlm vefl at A 

£:l|gid catastrof^l . r 
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deaf to mercy, refused to detain by force a male or female 
inhabitant of Damascus. Four days was the general con- 
fined to the city by the obligation of the treaty and the ur- 
gent cares of his new conquest. His appetite for blood and 
rapine would have been extinguished by the hopeless com- 
putation of time and distance ; but he listened to the impor- 
tunities of Jonas, who assured him that the weary fugitives 
'might yet be overtaken. At the head of four thousand 
horse, in the disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook 
the pursuit. They halted only for the moments of prayer; 
and their guide had a perfect knowledge of the country. 
For a long way the footsteps of the Damascenes were plain 
and conspicuous : they vanished on a sudden ; but the Sara- 
cens were comforted by the assurance that the caravan had 
turned aside into the mountains, and must speedily fall into 
their hands. In traversing the ridges of the Libanus they 
endured intolerable hardships, and the sinking spirits of the 
veteran fanatics were supported and cheered by the uncon- 
querable ardor of a lover. From a peasant of the country 
they were informed that the emperor had sent orders to the 
colony of exiles to pursue without delay the road of the sea- 
coast and of Constantinople, apprehensive, perhaps, that the 
soldiers and people of Antioch might be discouraged by the 
sight and the story of their sufferings. The Saracens were 
conducted through the territories of Gabala*® and Laodicea, 
at a cautious distance from the walls of the cities ; the rain 
was incessant, the night was dark, a single mountain sepa- 
rated them from the Roman army; and Caled, ever anxious 
for the safety of his brethren, whispered an ominous dream 
in the ear of his companion. "With the dawn of day the 
prospect again cleared, and they saw before them, in a pleas- 
ant valley, the tents of Damascus. After a short interval of 

^ The towns of Gabala and ILaodieea, which the Arabs passed, still exist in a 
M decay p* n, 12; Pocock, vol, ii. p. 13). Had not the Chris- 

# 1 ^ oreitak^ mast have crossed the Orontes on some bridge in the 
between Antiodi and the sea, «.nd might have rejoined the high-^ 
isoad of Alexandria^ The Iiinemries will represent the diree-* 

turns and distances 146^148^ 531^ 582| edit. Wesselii^. 
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repose and prayer Caled divided Ms cavalry into fonr squad- 
rons, committing the first to Ms faithful Derar, and reserving 
the last for himself. They successively rushed on the pro- 
miscuous multitude, insufficiently provided with arms, mid al- 
ready vanquished by sorrow and fatigue. Except a captive, 
who was pardoned and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed the sat- 
isfaction of believing that not a Christian of either sex es- 
caped the edge of their scimetars. The gold and silver of 
Damascus was scattered over the camp, and a royal wardrobe 
of three hundred load of silk might clothe an army of naked 
barbarians. In the tumult of the battle Jonas sought and 
found the object of his pursuit: but her resentment was in- 
flamed by the last act of Ms perfidy; and as Eudocia strug- 
gled in his hateful embraces, she struck a dagger to her heart. 
Another female, the widow of Thomas, and the real or sup- 
posed daughter of Heraclius, was spared and released without 
a ransom: but the generosity of Galed was the effect of hfe 
contempt; and the haughty Saracen insulted, by a message 
of defiance, the throne of the Caesars. CMed had penetrated 
above a hundred and fifty miles into the heart of the Homan 
province : he returned to Damascus with the same secrecy 
and speed. On the accession of Omar, the jSkoord of God, was 
removed from the command ; but the caliph, who blamed the 
rashness, was compelled to applaud the vigor and condud; of 
the enterprise.® 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Dmuascns will 
equally display their avidity and their contempt for i3ie 
Fair of riches of the present world. They were informed 

Abyia. produce and manufactures of the country 

were annually collected in the fair of Abyia,** about tMrty 


^ Dair Abil Kodos. After retrenching the last word, the I cUs- 

cover the Abila of Lysanias between Damascns and Heliopolis : the name {AbU 
signifies a vineyard) concnrs with the sitnation to justify my ccHijectnre (Belaud^ 
Palestin. tom. i. p. S17 j tom, ii. p. 525^ 627). 


* This story of the pursuit of the Damascenes^ which re^ oidy the anthorlfy 

of W^Mdi, and is not toentmned hy Tabari, is r^arded by as the romaiic^ 
of history, fiDr whmh the former author had aparticalar piordaMty. VoL L p. 4^ 
note. — S* 
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miles from the citj ; that the cell of a devout hermit was vis- 
ited at the same time by a multitude of pilgrims ; and that 
the festival of trade and superstition would be ennobled by 
the nuptials of the daughter of the Grovemor of Tripoli. 
Abdallah, the son of Jaafar, a glorious and holy martyr, un- 
dertook, with a banner of five hundred horse, the pious and 
profitable commission of d^poiling the infidels. As he ap- 
proached the fair of Abyla, he was astonished by the report 
of the mighty concourse of Jews and Christians, Gri-eeks and 
Armenians, of natives of Syria and of strangers of Egypt, to 
the number of ten thousand, besides a guard of five thousand 
horse that attended the person of the bride. The Saracens 
paused : “ For my own part,” said Abdallah, “ I dare not go 
back ; our foes are many, our danger is great, but our reward 
is splendid and secure, either in this life or in the life to 
come- Let every man, according to his inclination, advance 
or retire.” Kot a Mussulman deserted his standard. Lead 
the way,” said Abdallah to his Christian guide, “and you 
shall see what the companions of the prophet can perform.” 
They charged in five squadrons; but after the first advan- 
tage of the surprise they were encompassed and almost over- 
whelmed by the multitude of their enemies ; and their val- 
iant band is fancifully compared to a white spot in the skin 
of a black camel." About the hour of sunset, when their 
weapons dropped from their hands, when they panted on the 
verge of eternity, they discovered an approaching cloud of 
dust, they heard the welcome sound of the iecbvr** and they 
soon perceived the standard of Caled, who flew to their relief 
with the utmost speed of his cavalry. The Christians were 


I am bolder than Mr. Ockley (voL i p. 164), who dares not insert this tigara- 
tire expression in the text, though, he observes in a mar^al note that the Ara- 
hiaiis oi^en borrow their similes from that usefnl and familiar animaL The rein- 
nNty be^ dually ^mons in the songs of the Iraplanders. 


We heard the techvrj so the Arabs call 

Their shont of onset, when with loud appeal 

They challenge heaven, as if demanding conquest* v 


holy wars, is a verb active (says Ockley in his 
J^j^bara, signifies smiig Ai/a Ac- 
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broken by bis attack, and slaughtered in their flight, as far 
as the river of Tripoli. They left behind them the varions 
riches of the fair; the merchandises that were exposed for 
sale, the money that was brought for purchase, the gay deco- 
rations of the nuptials, and the governor's daughter, with for- 
ty of her female attendants. The fruits, provisions, and fur- 
niture, the money, plate, and jewels, were diligently laden on 
the backs of horses, asses, and mules ; and the holy robbers 
returned in triumph to Damascus. The hermit, after a short 
and angry controversy with Oaled, declined the crown of 
martyrdom, and was left alive in the solitary scene of blood 
and devastation. 

Syria,” one of the countries that have been improved by 
the most early cultivation, is not unworthy of the prefer- 
sie^es of ence.“ The heat of the climate is tempered by the 
vicinity of the sea and mountains, by the plenty of 
a.o. 635 . wood and water; and the produce of a fertile soil 
affords the subsistence, and encourages the propagation, of 
men and animals. From the age of David to that of Her- 
aelius, the country was overspread with ancient and flourish- 
ing cities : the inhabitants were numerous and wealthy ; and, 

In the Geography of Abnlfeda, the description of Syria, his native coxintiy, w 
the most interesting and authentic portion. It was published in Arabic and Ijatm, 
Xiipsise, 1766, in quarto, with the learned notes of Koehler and Beiske, and some 
extracts of geography and na^ral histoiy from Ibn 01 WardiL Among the mod* 
eru trav^, Pocock’s Des<sn^<m of the Mast (of Syria and Mesopotamia, IL 
p. 88-209) is a work of superior learning and dignity ; but the antbor too often 
confounds what he had seen and what he had read. 

The praises of Konyrins are jnst and livdy. Kai ttjv [tiv (Syria) voKKcu rs 
Kal Sh£wt ixovmv (in Periegesi, v. 902, in tom* iv. Oeograph. Minor, Had* 

son). In another place he styles the country mi>SvToyav dlca/ (v, 898). He pro- 
ceeds to say, 

Haffa rot Xvjeap^ re Kal s^torog I^Xero 

MijXd re Kal Sdvdpeai Kapirby ae^ejof. v. 921, 922. 

This poetical geographer lived in the age of Angnstus,^ and his description of 
the world is iHnstrated by tbse Greek commentary of Eustathius, who paid the 
same compliment to Hcmer and Dionysius (P^turie. Biblioth. Grsec. 1. iv. c. 2, 
tom. iiL p. 21, ^c.). , 

^ This is by no means certain. Bembardy, the latest editor of Dionyans, h£W 
hpronght forward strong reasons for beKeving that he lived in the latter part of liie 
third or the beginning of ti^ fourth of oar era. — S* 
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after the slow ravage of despotism and superstition, after the 
recent calamities of the Persian war, Syria could still attract 
and reward the rapacious tribes of the desert. A plain, of 
ten days’ journey, from Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, is 
watez'ed, on the western side, by the winding course of the 
Orontes. The hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus are planted 
from north to south, between the Orontes and the Mediterra- 
nean ; and the epithet of hoUow (Coelesyria) was applied to a 
long and fruitful valley, which is confined in the same direc- 
tion by the two ridges of snowy mountains.” Among the 
cities which are enumerated by Greek and Oriental names 
in the geography and conquest of Syria, we may distinguish 
Emesa or Hems, Heliopolis or Baalbec, the former as the me 
tropolis of the plain, the latter as the capital of the valley. 
Under the last of the Caesars they were strong and populous ; 
the turrets glittered from afar : an ample space was covered 
with public and private buildings; and the citizens were il- 
lustrious by their spirit, or at least by their pride ; by their 
riches, or at least by their luxury. In the days of paganism, 
both Emesa and Heliopolis were addicted to the worship of 
Baal, or the sun ; but the decline of their superstition and 
splendor has been marked by a singular variety of fortune. 
Hot a vestige remains of the Temple of Emesa, which was 
equalled in poetic style to the summits of Mount Libanus,” 
while the ruins of Baalbec, invisible to the writers of antiq- 
uity, excite the curiosity and wonder of the European travel- 


•• The topography of the Lihanns and Ania-Xdbanns is excellently described by 
Ibe learning and sense of Beland (Falestin. tom. i p. 311~326). 

** “ Emeste fastigia celsa renident. 

Earn difihsa solo latos explicat, ac sabit auraa 
Tnmbus in ooelum nitmitibas : incola Claris 
Cor Btediis aenit • ♦ * 

Deniqne dammicomo devoti peetora soli 

Vitam agitant. Ldbanns frondosa cacamina turget, 

Et tamen his celsi certant iastigia templi.” 

Tbiese verses of the Latin version of Bnfas Arienus [w. 1085 seq.J are 'wanting in 
the Gredc original of Dionysius ; and since they are likewise unnoticed by Ensta- 
^aSfl .masitii frith Fabricins (Bibliotb. Xiatin. tom. iii, p. IBS, edit. Brnesti), and 
against ^ad Topiscnm, p. 386; 367, in Hist. August. ), ascribe titem ta 

the the MriS., of Avieuus. 
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ler." The measure of the temple is two hundred feet in 
length and one hundred in breadth; the front is adorned 
with a double portico of eight columns ; fourteen may be 
counted on either side ; and each column, forty-five feet in 
height, is composed of three massy blocks of stone or marble- 
The proportions and ornaments of the Corinthian order ex- 
press the architecture of the Greeks : but as Baalbec has never 
been the seat of a monarch, we are at a loss to conceive how 
the expense of these magnificent structures could be supplied 
by private or municipal liberality.” From the conquest of 
Damascus the Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis and Emesa ; 
but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies and combats 
which have been already shown on a larger scale. In the 
prosecution of the war their policy was not less effectual than 
their sword. By short and separate truces they dissolved the 
union of the enemy ; accustomed the Syrians to compare their 
friendship with their enmity ; familiarized the idea of their 
language, religion, and manners; and exhausted, by clandes- 
tine purchase, the magazines and arsenals of the cities which 
they returned to besiege. They aggravated the ransom of 
the more wealthy or the more obstinate ; and Chalcis alone 
was taxed at five thousand ounces of gold, five thousand 
ounces of silver, two thousand robes of silk, and as many figs 
and olives as would load five thousand asses. But the terms 
of truce or capitulation were faithfully observed; and tie 
lieutenant of the caliph, who had promised not to enter the 
walls of the captive Baalbec, remained tranquil and immova- 
ble in his tent till the jarring factions solicited the interpc®i- 
tion of a foreign master. The conquest of the plain and val- 


I am mnch better satisfied with Maundrell’s slight octavo (Jottmey, p. 134— 
139) than with the pompous folio of Dr. Pocock (Description of the East, toL iL 
p. 106-llE) ; but every preceding account is eclipsed by the magnificent descrip- 
tion and drawings of MM. Dawkins and Wood, who have transported into Eng- 
land the mins of Palmyra and Baalbea 

The Orientals explain the prodigy by a never-fiailing expedient. The edifices 
Baalbec were constructed by the fairies or the genii (Hist, de Timonr Bee, tom. iiL L 
v.;cu P- 311, 312 ; Toyage d’Otter, tom. i. p. 83), With less absarditj, but with 
equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibn Chankel ascribe them to the SabsBans or Aaditea 
sont m omni Syria sedifieia magmficentiQra his ** (Tabula Sjnss, p. 103)^ 
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ley of Syria was aetieved in less than two years. Yet the 
commander of the faithful reproved the slowness of their 
progress ; and the Saracens, bewailing their fault with tears 
of rage and repentance, called aloud on their chiefs to lead 
them forth to fight the battles of the Iiord. In a recent ac- 
tion, under the walls of Emesa, an Arabian youth, the cousin 
of Caled, was heard aloud to exclaim, “ Methinks I see the 
black-eyed girls looking upon me : one of whom, should she 
appear in this world, all mankind would die for love of her. 
And I see in the hand of one of them a handkerchief of green 
silk and a cap of precious stones, and she beckons me, and 
r»ii.na out. Come hither quickly, for I love thee.” "With these 
words, charging the Christians, he made havoc wherever he 
went, till, observed at length by the Governor of Hems, he 
was struck through with a javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full powers 
of their valor and enthusiasm against the forces of the em- 
Batueof poror, who was taught, by repeated losses, that the 
rovers of the desert had undertaken, and would 
Novemter.* speedily achieve, a regular and permanent conquest. 
From the provinces of Europe and Asia, fourscore thousand 
soldiers were transported by sea and land to Antioch and Csd- 
sarea : the light troops of the army consisted of sixty thou- 
sand Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. Under the ban- 
ner of Jabalah, the last of their princes, they marched in the 
van ; and it was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the pur- 
pose of cutting diamond, a diamond was the most effectual. 
Heradins withheld his person from the dangers of the field ; 
but his presumption, or perhaps his despondency, suggested a 
peremptory order, that the fate of the province and the war 
should be decided by a single battle. The Syrians were at- 
tadied to the standard of Rome and of the cross ; but the no- 
bl% the dtizen, the peasant, were exasperated by the injustice 
and cruelty of a licentious host, who oppressed them as sub- 
and despised them as strangers and aliens.'* A report 
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of these mighty pi’eparations was conveyed to the Saracens 
in their camp of Emesa ; and the chiefs, though resolved to 
fight, assembled a council ; the faith of Abu Obeidah would 
have expected on the same spot the glory of martyrdom ; the 
wisdom of Caled advised an honorable retreat to the shirts of 
Palestine and Arabia, where they might await the succors of 
their friends and the attack of the unbelievers. A speedy 
messenger soon returned from the throne of Medina, with the 
blessings of Omar and Ali, the prayers of the widows of the 
prophet, and a reinforcement of eight thousand Moslems. In 
their way they overturned a detachment of G-reeks; and when 
they joined at Termuk the camp of their brethren, they found 
the pleasing intelhgenee that Oaled had already defeated and 
scattered the Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. In the 
neighborhood of Bosra, the springs of Mount Hermon d®eend 
in a torrent to the plain of I>ecapoli%or ten citi^ ; and the 
Hieromax, a name which has been corrupted to Termuk, is 
lost, after a short course, in the lake of Tiberias.” The banka 
of this obscure stream were illustrated by a long and bloody 
encounter. On this momentous occasion the public voice and 
the modesty of Abu Obeidah restored the command to the 
most deserving of the Moslems. Caled assumed hk station 
in the front, his colleague was posted in the rear, that the dis- 
order of the fugitives might be cheeked by his venerable as- 
pect, and the sight of the yellow banner which Mahomet had 
displayed before the walls of Chaibar. The last line was oc- 
cupied by the sister of Derar, with the ALrabian women who 
had enlisted in this holy war, who were accustomed to wield 
the how and the lance, and who in a moment of captivity had 
defended, against the uncircumcised ravishers, their chastity 

SDOS, Tiles tanqnam alienos.” Some Greek oflScera ravMied the wife, and mur- 
dered the child, of thdr Sjriaa landlord; and Mannd smiled at his undntiftil 
comi^aint. 

See Beland, ton. L p- 27S, 28S ; tom. iL p. 773, 775. This le&incied 

professor was equal to the task of describing the Holy Xand, smee he was alike 
conyersant with Greek and with Hebrew and Arabian Hteratore. The 

Y^mnk, or Hieromax, is notfeed by CMIarms (Gec^pq^. Antiq. ton. ii. p. 
and D’AnviHe (Gec^mphie Ancaenne, tom. ii. p. 185). The Aral^ mem 
Abulfeda himsdf, do ito seo^ to the scene of their rictorr* 
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and religion.^® The exhortation of the generals was brief and 
forcible : “ Paradise is before yon, the devil and hell-fii'e in 
your rear.” Yet such was the weight of the Eoinaii cavalry 
that the right wing of the Arabs was broken and separated 
from the main body. Thrice did they retreat in disorder, 
and thrice were they driven back to the charge by the re- 
proaches and blows of the women. In the intervals of ac- 
tion, Abu Obeidah visited the tents of his brethren, prolonged 
their repose by repeating at once the prayers of two differ- 
ent hours ; bound up their wounds with his own hands, and 
administered the comfortable reflection that the infidels par- 
took of their sufferings without partaking of their reward. 
Eoiir thousand and thirty of the Moslems were buried in the 
field of battle ; and the skill of the Armenian archers enabled 
seven hundred to boast that they had lost an eye in that mer- 
itorious service. The veterans of the Syrian war acknowl- 
edged that it was the hardest and most doubtful of the days 
which they had seen. But it was likewise the most decisive : 
many thousands of the Gi'eeks and Syrians fell by the swords 
of the Arabs ; many were slaughtered, after the defeat, in the 
woods and mountains ; many, by mistaking the ford, were 
drowned in the waters of the Termuk; and however the loss 
may be magnified,’® the Christian writers confess and bewail 
the bloody punishment of their sins.” Manuel, the Homan 

These women were of the tribe of the Hamyarites, who derived their origin 
from the ancient Amalekites. Their females were accustomed to ride on horse* 
back, and to fight like the Amazons of old (Ockley, vol. L p. 67)* 

We killed of them, says Abu Obeidah to the caliph, one hundred and fifty 
thousand, and made pnsoners forty thousand (Ocldey, vol. i. p. 241). As I can* 
not doubt hfe veracity nor believe bis computation, I must suspect that the Arabic 
hi^rians indulged themselves in the practice of composing speeches and letters 
for their heroes. 

After dq[>loring the sins of the Christians, Theophanes adds (Chronograph, 
p, S76 [tom. L p. 510, edit. Bonn]), dvitrrrt h ipTjfwcdg [^kptjfiiKiJTaros'] ^A/ioKtjk 
Tvwrttiv Tbv Xabv rdv 'X.ptffrov^ Kcu ylverai Tcpihry <pop^ TrrtijatQ rov *Pa>^atjcou 
n ^ard [Tal^cOa] Xly w (does he mean Aiznadin?) Kai ^l^pfiov* 

dB&Tfiov aifiaroyyo'tmf. His account is brief and obscure, but he ac^ 
ti^xmtebers of the enemy, the adverse wind, and the cloud of dust; /£?) 

dvTt7rp&fTii}7r^€u [dvr(*>ir7ji3rai} Bed rhv xovtoprBv 

ifTTSaprmr Kdh eavT^o^ €«<; rdg trrevoBovg rov ''lef>fioy9ov Trorafu^ 

dirt^XovTo p. 280 [Vi. p. 518, edit. Bonn]). 
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laying the spoils of war at the feet of their General, Caled, “The Sword of God,” in the city of ItainriscMi.s 
Gibbon’s Rome. Vol. V. Z-«i.it5iis i.y G. Claii ii, 
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general, was eitlier killed at Damascus, or took refuge in tLe 
monastery of Mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine court, 
Jabalah lamented the manners of Arabia, and his unlucky 
preference of the Christian cause.” He had once inclined to 
the profession of Islam ; but in the pilgrimage of Mecca, da- 
balah was provoked to strike one of his brethren, and fled 
with amazement from the stem and equal justice of the ca- 
liph. The victorious Saracens enjoyed at Damascus a month 
of pleasure and repose : the spoil was divided by the discre- 
tion of Abu Obeidah : an equal share was allotted to a sol- 
dier and to his horse, and a double portion was reserved for 
the noble coursers of the Arabian breed. 

After the battle of Termuk the Roman army no longer 
appeared in the field ; and the Saracens might securely choose 
among the fortified towns of Syria the first object 
of their attack. They consulted the caliph wheth- 
■ er they should march to Ca^area or J erusalem ; and 
the advice of Ali determined the immediate siege of the lat- 
ter. To a profane eye Jerusalem was the first or second cap- 
ital of Palestine ; but after Mecca and Medina, it was revered 
and visited by the devout Moslems as the temple of the Holy 
Land, which had been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, 
of Jesus, and of Mahomet himself. The son of Abu SopMan 
was sent with five thousand Arabs to try the first experiment 
of surprise or treaty; but on the eleventh day the town was 
invested by the whole force of Abu Obeidah. He addressed 
the customary summons to the chief commanders and people 
of “Health and happiness to every one that follows 


See Abnlfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 70, 71), who transcribes the poetical com- 
plbint of Jabalah himself, a«d some panegyrical strains of an Arabian poet, to 
whom the chief of Gassan sent from Constantii«qie a of five hmadred {neees 

of gold by the bands of the ambassador of Omar. 

” In the of the city, the profane prwailed over the sacred: Jervaalem. 

was known to the devoat ChristiaM (Eoseh. de Martyr- Fakst c. xi.) ; bnt tiw 
legal and popular app^tion <th® colony of .SBos Hadriaans) hm 

passed from the Homans to the Arabs, (l^elsra^ Partin, tom. i. p. 207, t<Hn. S. 

» There are grrat variatioHS ift the aoaKsn&s as to the date of the captere of 

Jerusalem. St» WsSI, Vtfl. ii ^ ^ 
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the right way I "We require of you to testify that there is but 
oue G-od, and that Mahomet is his apostle. If you refuse this, 
consent to pay tribute, and be under ns forthwith. Otherwise 
I shall bring men against you who love death better than you 
do the drinking of wine or eating hog’s flesh. Uor will I 
ever stir from you, if it please God, till I have destroyed those 
that fight for you, and made slaves of your children.” But 
the city was defended on every side by deep valleys and 
steep ascents ; since the invasion of Syria the walls and tow- 
ers had been anxiously restored ; the bravest of the fugitives 
of Termuk had stopped in the nearest place of refuge ; and in 
the defence of the sepulchre of Christ the natives and stran- 
gers might feel some sparks of the enthusiasm which so fierce- 
ly glowed in the bosoms of the Saracens. The siege of Jerusa- 
lem lasted four months; not a day was lost without some ac- 
tion of saUy or assault; the military engines incessantly played 
from the ramparts ; and the inclemency of the winter was still 
more painful and destructive to the Arabs. The Christians 
yielded at length to the perseverance of the besiegers. The 
patriarch Sophronius appeared on the walls, and by the voice 
of an interpreter demanded a conference. After a vain at- 
tempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph from his impi- 
ous enterprise, he proposed, in the name of the people, a fair 
capitulation, with this extraordinary clause, that the articles 
of security should be ratified by the authority and presence 
of Omar himself. The question was debated in the Council 
of Medina ; the sanctity of the place, and the advice of Ali, 
persuaded the caliph to gratify the wishes of his soldiers and 
enemies ; and the simplicity of his journey is more illustrious 
than the royal pageants of vanity and oppression. The con- 
queror of Persia and Syria was mounted on a red camel, 
which carried, besides his person, a bag of corn, a bag of dates, 
a wooden dish, and a leathern bottle of water. 'Wherever he 
hsdied, the company, without distinction, was invited to par- 
take hhi homely fare, and the repast was consecrated by the 


^ SSBf Onoitale, Cods, p. 269 ; Jlta, p. 420.) The 

A f il the t otiAi As med as tits' proper aaiae of Jetrussleio. 
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prayer and exliortation of tlie commander of the faithfnL" 
But in this expedition or pilgrimage his power was exercised 
in the administration of justice : he reformed the licentious 
polygamy of the Arabs, relieved the tributaries from extor- 
tion and cruelty, and chastised the luxury of the Saracens by 
despoiling them of their rich silks, and dra gg ing them on 
their faces in the dirt. When he came within sight of Je- 
rusalem, the caliph cried with a loud voice, “ God is victori- 
ous ! O Lord, give us an easy conquest !” and, pitching his 
tent of coarse hair, calmly seated himself on the ground. Af- 
ter signing the capitulation, he entered the city without fear 
or precaution, and courteously discoursed with the patriarch 
concerning its religious antiquities." Sophronius bowed be- 
fore his new master, and secretly muttered, in the words of 
Daniel, “ The abomination of desolation is in the holy place.”” 
At the hour of prayer they stood together in the Church of 
the R^urrection; bnt the caliph refused to perform his de- 
votions, and eontent<^ himself with praying on the steps of 
the Church of Constantine. To the patriarch he disclosed his 
prudent and honorable motive. “Had I yielded,” said Omar, 
“to your request, the Moslems of a future age would have 
infringed the treaty under color of imitating my exanjple.” 
By his command the ground of the Temple of Solomon was 
prepared for the foundation of a mosque and, during s res- 


^ The i^Bgolar joumej and eqmpage of Omar are described (besides Oe^lej, 
voL i, p. 250) by Murtadi (Men^eilles de I’Bgypte, p- 200-202). 

The Arabs boast of an old prophecy preserved at Jemaa^m, and describing 
the name, the religion, and the person of Omar, the fntiire coneiaermr- "Bj sncii 
arts the Jews are said to have soothed the pride of fE>relgn masters, CJf nw 
and Alexander (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1. xi. c, 1 [§ 1, 2], 8 £§ 5], p. 517, 579-58^ 

^ To fiSiXvyfia rijc rb ^9av Sta Aam^X ro9 Trpo^rmf loni&c ^ 

Theophan. Chronograph, p- 281 ftom. i. p. 520, edit. BonoJ. This predle- 
tioD, which had already served for Antiochns and tlm Bongos, wreks again r^l^ed 
for the present occasion, by tbe economy of Soj^ronias, one of the deepest thedb- 
gians of the Monothelite controversy^ 

According to the accnrate survey of B*Anville (Dissertation sar TaiiGle^iie 
Jerqsalem, p. 42-54), the Mosqae of Omar, eidaiged and mnbellisked by succeed- 
ing caliphs, covered the ground of the mzcient t^ople (srdXacov ro^ pteyaXom v4tsm 
baTnboVf says Phocass), a lertgth of 215, a breadth of 1 72 tmses^ The HuMan ge- 
ographer dedares that this magnificat stamctiiire was sectmd <mly m ma4 

V.— 23 
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idence of ten days, he regulated the present and future state 
of his Syrian conquests. Medina might be jealous lest the 
caliph should be detained by the sanctity of Jerusalem or the 
beauty of Damascus ; her apprehensions were dispelled by 
his prompt and voluntary return to the tomb of the apostle." 

To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the caliph 
had formed two separate armies ; a chosen detachment, under 
Amrou and Yezid, was left in the camp of Pales- 
mdA^och. tine; while the larger division, under the standard 
of Abu Obeidah and Caled, marched away to the 
north against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter of these, the 
Beroea of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious as the capital 
of a province or a kingdom ; and the inhabitants, by antici- 
pating their submission and pleading their poverty, obtained 
a moderate composition for their lives and religion. But the 
Castle of Aleppo," distinct from the city, stood erect on a lofty 
artificial mound : the sides were sharpened to a precipice, and 
faced with freestone; and the breadth of the ditch might be 
filled with water from the neighboring springs. After the 
loss of three thousand men, the garrison was still equal to the 
defence ; and Toukinna, their valiant and hereditary chief, had 
murdered his brother, a holy monk, for daring to pronounce 
the name of peace. In a siege of four or five months, the 
hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of the Saracens 
were killed and wounded : their removal to the distance of a 
mile could not seduce the vigilance of Toukinna ; nor could 
the Christians be terrified by the execution of three hundred 

beanty to the great Mosqne of Cordova (p. 113), whose present state Mr. Swin- 
home has so elegantly represented (Travels into Spain, p. 293-302). 

^ Of the many Arabic tarikhs or chronicles of Jerusalem (D'Herbelot, p. 8G7), 
Ockley ^nd one among the Pocock MSS. of Oxford (voL i, p. 257), which he has 
teed to supply the defective narratiye of AI WakidL 

^ Th6 P^sian historian of Tiinnr (tom. iiL i. v. c- 21, p. 300) describes the 
Ctetle of Aleppo as founded on a rock one hundred cubits in height ; a proof, 
^nslator, that he had never visited the place. It is now in the 
^ the <s|ty, Af no strength^ with a single gate, the carcuit is about 500 or 
and the ^tch half full of stagnant water (Voyages de Tavernier, tom. 
L p. vdi H, part L p. 150). The fortresses of the East are coutemp 

■ tibte ... ■ 
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captives, whom they beheaded before the castle wall. The 
silence, and at len^h the. complaints, of Abn Obeidah in- 
formed the caliph that their hope and patience were con- 
sumed at the foot of this impregnable fortress. “ I am vari- 
ously affected,” replied Omar, “ by the difference of your suc- 
cess ; but I charge you by no means to raise the siege of the. 
castle. Your retreat would diminish the reputation of our 
arms, and encourage the infidels to fall upon you on aU sides. 
Remain before Aleppo till G-od shall determine the event, 
and forage with your horse round the adjacent country.” 
The exhortation of the commander of the faithful was forti- 
fied by a supply of volunteers from all the tribes of Arabia, 
who arrived in the camp on horses or camels. Among these 
was Dames, of a servile birth, but of gigantic size and intrep- 
id resolution. The forty-seventh day of his service he pro- 
posed, with only thirty men, to make an attempt on the cas- 
tle. The experience and testimony of Oaled recommended 
his offer; and Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not to 
despise the baser origin of Dames, since he himself, could he 
relinquish the public care, would cheerfully serve under the 
banner of the slave. His design was covered by the appear- 
ance of a retreat ; and the camp of the Saracens was piteted 
about a league from Aleppo. The thirty adventurers lay in 
ambush at the foot of the hill; and Dames at length sue- 
ceeded in his inquiries, though he was provoked by the igno- 
rance of his Greek captives. “ God curse these dogs,” said 
the illiterate Arab ; “ what a strange, barbarous language they 
speak !” At the darkest hour of the night he scaled the most 
accessible height, which he had diligently surveyed, a place 
where the stones were less entire, or the slope less perpendic- 
ular, or the guard less vigilant. Seven of the stoutest Sara- 
cens mounted on each other’s shoulders, and the weight of 
the colmnn was sustained on the broad and sinewy back of 
the gigantic slave. The foremost in this painful ascent could 
grasp and climb the low^ part of the battlements; they si- 
lently stabbed and cast down the sentinels; and the thirty 
brethren, repeating a pious ejaculation, “O apostle of God, 
help and deliver us were successively drawn up by ih« 
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long folds of their tnrbans. With hold and cautions foot- 
steps Dames explored the palace of the governor, who cele- 
brated, in riotous merriment, the festival of his deliverance. 
From thence, returning to his companions, he assaulted on 
the inside the entrance of the castle. They overpowered the 
guard, unbolted the gate, let down the drawbridge, and de- 
fended the narrow pass, till the arrival of Caled, with the 
dawn of day, relived their danger and assured their con- 
quest. YouMnna, a formidable foe, became an active and 
useful proselyte ; and the general of the Saracens expressed 
his regard for the most humble merit, by detaining the army 
at Aleppo till Dames was cured of his honorable wounds. 
The capital of Syria was still covered by the Castle of Aazaz 
and the iron bridge of the Orontes. After the loss of those 
important posts, and the defeat of the last of the Roman 
armies, the luxury of Antioch'® trembled and obeyed. Her 
safety was ransomed with three hundred thousand pieces of 
gold; but the throne of the successors of Alexander, the seat 
of the Roman government in the East, which had been deco- 
rated by Csesar with the titles of free, and holy, and inviolate, 
was degraded under the yoke of the caliphs to the secondary 
rank of a provincial town." 

In the life of Heraclius the glories of the Persian war are 
clouded on either hand by the disgrace and weakness of his 

«« The date of the conquest of Antioch by the Arabs is of some importance. 
By comparing the years of the world in the Chronography of Theophanes with 
the years of the Hegira in the histoiy of Elmacin, we shall determine that it was 
tak^ between Januaiy 23 and September 1 of the year of Christ 638 (Pagi, 
Critica, in Baron, Anna!, tom. ii. p. 812, 813). A1 Wafcidi (Ockley, voL i. p. 314) 
assess lhat event to Tuesday, August 21, an inconsistent date ; since Easter fell 
that year on April 5, the 21st of August must have been a Eriday (see the Ta^ 
Mes pf the Art de Vdriher les Dates). * 

, bounteous edict, which tempted the grateful city to assume the victory 

^ I^tan^lia fDr a perpetual era, jb given iv ^Avriox^t^ ry firirpoTrokfi, lep^ ica2 
icoc awrov6fiipy Kai kcu vpoKaB^iikvy ttIq avaToKrjQ, John Malala, 

ill p. [p. 216, e<fit. Bonn]. We may distinguish his au- 

of dcnnestic fects ftom his gross ignorance of genei'al history. 

• ■ ■; 1 ■ i ■' y ■v.)' 'i?. V % -v ■ ^ . ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ‘ “ ■ 

^ coniectees that the true date of the capture was Tuesday, July 2h 
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more early and his later days. When the successors of Ma- 
night of homet unsheathed the sword of war and religion. 

Herons. he was astonished at the boundless prospect of toil 
■ and danger; his nature was indolent, nor could the 
infinn and frigid age of the emperor be kindled to a sec- 
ond effort. The sense of shame, and the importunities of the 
Syrians, prevented his hasty departure from the scene of ac- 
tion ; but the hero was no more ; and the loss of Damascus 
and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of Aiznadin and Yermuk, 
may be imputed in some degree to the absence or miscon- 
duct of the sovereign. Instead of defending the sepulchre of 
Christ, he involved the Church and State in a metaphysical 
controversy for the unity of his will; and while Heraelius 
crowned the offspring of his second nuptials, he was tamely 
stripped of the most valuable part of their inheritance. In 
the Cathedral of Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, at 
the foot of the crucifix, he bewailed the sins of the prince and 
people ; but his confession instructed the world that it was 
vain, and perhaps impious, to r^ist the judgment of Ood. 
The Saracens were invincible in fact, since they were invinci- 
ble in opinion ; and the desertion of TouMnna, his false re- 
pentance and repeated perfidy, might justify the suspicion of 
the emperor that he was encompassed by trmtors and £^pos- 
tates who conspired to betray his person and their country 
to the enemies of Christ. In the hour of adversity his su- 
perstition was agitated by the omens and dreams of a falling 
crown ; and after bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he se- 
cretly embarked with a few attendants, and absolv^ the faith 
of his subjects.®* Constantine, his eldest son, had been sta- 
tioned witii forty thousand men at Csesarea, &e civil me- 
tropolis of the thr^ provinces of Palestine. But his private 
interest recalled him to the Byzantine court; and, after the 
flight of his father, he felt himself an unequal champion to 

^ See Ockley (toI. i. pi. 308, 313), wko laagliB at tke eredoHty of kis aallior. 
Wken Heraelias bade &rewdl to ** Vale Syria et altimnirt vate,” be|»»pibie- 

aed titat the HomaBS shoold neser re.mter idie pnmaee till the birth of an ijrian. 
spicioiiK child, the fiitiire seom^ of the emiaie. AhoUeda, p. 68. 1 un perfect 

^ ^nwaat of the mystic senses <xc ao ng e tis ey this prediedwi. 
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the united force of the caliph. Has vanguard was boldly at- 
tacked by three hundred Arabs and a thousand black slaves, 
who, in the depth of winter, had climbed the snowy moun- 
tains of Libanus, and who were speedily followed by the 
victorious squadrons of Caled himself. Prom the north and 
south the troops of Antioch and Jerusalem advanced along 
the sea-shore till their banners were joined under the walls of 
the Phoenician cities : Tripoli and Tyre were betrayed ; and 
End of the ^ transports, which entered without 

Syrian war. (jigtrust the captive harbors, brought a seasonable 
supply of arms and provisions to the camp of the Saracens. 
Their labors were terminated by the unexpected surrender 
of Caesarea : the Roman prince had embarked in the night 
and the defenceless citizens solicited their pardon with an of- 
fering of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. The remain- 
der of the province, Ramlah, Ptolemais or Acre, Siehein or 
Ii^eapolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Berytus, Sidon, G-abala, Laodicea, 
Apamea, Hierapolis, no longer presumed to dispute the will 
of the conqueror ; and Syria bowed under the sceptre of the 
caliphs seven hundred years after Pompey had despoiled the 
last of the Macedonian kings.*® 

The sieges and battles of six campaigns had consumed 
many thousands of the Moslems. They died with the repu- 
^ tation and the cheerfulness of martyrs : and the 

simplicity of their faith may be expressed in the 
words of ah Arabian youth, when he embraced, for 
the last time, his sister and mother: “It is not,” said he, 
“the delicacies of Syria, or the fading delights of this world. 

In the loose and obscure chronology of the times, I am guided by an authen- 
tic record (in the book of ceremonies of Constantine Porphyrogenitus), which cer- 
tifies that June 4, a.o, 638, the emperor crowned his younger son Heraclius, in 
the pi^sence of his eldest, Constantine, and in the palace of Constantinople ; that 
Jaamjcj 1, a-i>, 639, the royal procession visited the great church, and, oii the 
fiburtii of the same month, the hippodrome. 

- ^ years before Christ, “ Syrta Pontusque Cn. Pompeii virtutis monu- 

Patereol. ii. 88), rather of his fortune and power; he adjudged 
Syria to lae province, and the last of the Selfeucides were ihcaj^ble of 

a th^ patrimony (see the original texts colleeted 
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that have prompted me to devote my life in the cause of r©. 
ligion. But I seek the favor of God and his apostle ; and I 
have heard, from one of the companions of the prophet, that 
the spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in the crops of green 
birds, who shall taste the fruits, and drink of the rivers, of 
paradise. Farewell : we shall meet again among the groves 
and fountains which God has provided for his elect.” The 
faithful captives might exercise a passive and more arduous 
resolution ; and a cousin of Mahomet is celebrated for refus- 
ing, after an abstinence of three days, the wine and pork, the 
only nourishment that was allowed by the malice of the infi- 
dels. The frailty of some weaker brethren exasperated the 
implacable spirit of fanaticism ; and the father of Amer de- 
plored, in pathetic strains, the apostasy and damnation of a 
son, who had renounced the promises of God and the inter- 
cession of the prophet, to occupy, with the priests and dea- 
cons, the lowest mansions of helL The more fortunate Arabs 
who survived the war and persevered in the faith were re- 
strained by their abstemious leader from the abuse of pros- 
perity. .Mter a refreshment of three days Abu Obeidah 
withdrew his troops from the pernicious contagion of the 
luxury of Antioch, and assured the caliph thac their religion 
and virtue could only be preserved by the hard discipline of 
poverty and labor. But the virtue of Omar, however rigor- 
ous to himself, was kind and liberal to his brethren. After a 
just tribute of praise and thanksgiving, he dropped a tear of 
compassion ; and, sitting down on the ground, wrote an an- 
swer in which he mildly censured the severity of his lieuten- 
ant : “ God,” said the successor of the prophet, “ has not for- 
bidden the use of the good things of this world to faithful 
men, and such as have performed good works. Therefore 
you ought to have given them leave to rest themselves, and 
partake freely of those good things which the conntry afiEord- 
eth. K any of the Saracens have no family in Arabia, they 
may marry in Syria; and wh(»oever of them wants any fe- 
noale slaves, he may purchase as many as he hath occarien 
for.” The conquerors prepared to use, or to abuse, this gira- 
cions permission ; but the year of their triumph was naarked 
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bj a mortality of men and cattle, and twenty-five thousand 
Saracens were snatched away from the possession of Syria. 
The death of Abu Obeidah might be lamented by the Chris- 
tians ; but his brethren recollected that he was one of the ten 
elect whom the prophet had named as the heirs of paradise.” 
Oalad survived his brethren about three years ; and the tomb 
of the Sword of God is shown in the neighborhood of Emesa. 
His valor, which founded in Arabia and Syria the empire of 
the caliphs, was fortified by the opinion of a special provi- 
dence ; and as long as he wore a cap which had been blessed 
by Mahomet, he deemed himself invulnerable amidst the 
darts of the infidels." 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied by a new 
generation of their children and countrymen : Syria became 
Progress of 8®®* 8,nd Support of the House of Ommiyah; 
c^^neiws, *^® revenue, the soldiers, the ships of that pow- 
i.D. 689-BS6. erful kingdom, were consecrated to enlarge on ev- 
ery side the empire of the caliphs. But the Saracens de- 
spise a superfluity of fame; and their historians scarcely con- 
descend to mention the subordinate conquests which are lost 
in the splendor and rapidity of their victorious career. To 
the north ol Syria they passed Mount Taurus, and reduced to 
their obedience the province of Cilicia, with its capital Tar- 
sus, the ancient monument of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a 
second ridge of the same mountains they spread the flame of 
war, rather than the light of religion, as far as the shores of 
theEuxine and the neighborhood of Constantinople. To tibe 
eaM they advanced to the banks and sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris the long-disputed barrier of Borne and Persia 

Abulfeda, Annal Hoslem. p. 73. Mahomet cmild artfully vary the praises 
Off Ms disciples.. Of Omar he was acou^dmed to say, that, if a prophet could 
ariso alter hhnselfy it would be Omar, and that in a gexleral calamity Omar would 
be aee^ed by the divine justice (OcMey, vol. i. p. 221). 

® A1 WaMdi had likewise writtea a history of the conquest of Diarbekir, or 

f ^ ' ■■■ ■■■■■ ^ . ■ 

^Klaled, at^rdio^ to the Roazont tJzzuda ^(Trice, p. 90), after having been 
his ^ple share of the pkmder of %Tia by the jealou^ of Oihar, di<^ 
posraes^ ^ly of hM horse, his arma^ and a sm0e alave. Yet Omar was obliged 
tel t^cndwle^^ lo ids lan^tiiig p^nt that never mother has produced a s6b 
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■vras forever confounded ; the walls of Edessa and Amida, of 
Dara and 1^'isibis, which had resisted the arms and engine of 
Sapor or Nnshirvan, were levelled in the dust ; and the holy 
city of Abgarus might vainly produce the epistle or the im- 
age of Christ to an unbelieving conqueror. To the the 
Syrian kingdom is bounded by the sea : and the ruin of Ara- 
dus, a small island or peninsula on the coast, was postponed 
during ten years. But the hills of Libanns abounded in tim- 
ber ; the trade of Phoenicia was populous in mariners : and a 
fleet of seventeen hundred barks was equipped and manned 
by the natives of the desert. The imperial navy of the Ro- 
mans fled before them from the Pamphyliau rocks to the 
Hellespont; but the spirit of the emperor, a grandson of Her- 
aclius, had been subdued before the combat by a dream and 
a pun.*® The Saracens rode masters of the sea ; and the isl- 
ands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Oydades were successively 
exposed to their rapacious visits. Three hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, the memorable though fruitless siege 
of Rhodes,*® by Demetrius, had furnished that maritime re- 
public with the materials and the subject of a trophy. A gi- 
gantic statue of Apollo, or the sun, seventy cubits in height, 


Mesopotamia (Ockley, at tbe end of the second volame), which our intmipreteziS do 
not appear to ha¥e Tbe Chronicle of Dionysins of Telmar, the Jacobite 

patriarch, records the taking of Edessa a.d. 637, and of Dara A.i>. 641 (Asseman. 
Bibliotb. Orient, tom. ii. p. 108); and the attentive may glean some doabtiTul hi- 
fomjation from the chrpnography of TheophanesCp. 235-287 £t^ Lp. 526 seq.»edit 
Bonn}). Most of the towns of Mesc^K^mla yi^ded by snrremte (Ahnlphaiag. 
p.U2). 

^ He dreamed that he was at Thessalonica, a harmless and nnmeaning visioo ; 
but his soothsayer, or his cowardice^ understood the ^ire omen of a defeat ecmceal- 
ed in tliat inanspicious word dXX^ vIki^Vj Give to another the victory (Theoidi. 
p. 287 [vol* L p. 529, edit. Bonn] j Zonaras, tom, ii, L xiv* [c* 19] p. 88). 

Eveiy passage and every fact that relates to isle, the city, and the colossna 
of Rhodes are compiled in tbe labodous treatise of Menrsins, who has bestowed 
the same diligence on tbe two larger islands of Crete and Qfpms. See, in the third 
volume of his works, the RhodhB of Menrsins (1* i- c- 15» P* 715-719). Tbe Byzaai- 
tine writers, Theophanes and Constantine, have ignorantly prcdouged the term to 
1360 years, and ridionlon^y divide the wdght among 30,000 camels. 

^ It has been j)ublished in Arahie by hL Rwald^ gt, M art i n, T<d* 3cL p. 268; 
its auth^iticity IS doubted. — M. 
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was erected at the entrance of the harbor, a monunaent of 
the freedom and the arts of G-reece. After standing fifty-six 
years, the Colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by an earth- 
quake ; but the massy trunk and huge fragments lay scatter- 
ed eight centuries on the ground, and are often described as 
one of the wonders of the ancient world. They were collect- 
ed by the diligence of the Saracens, and sold to a. Jewish 
merchant of Edessa, who is said to have laden nine hundred 
camels with the weight of the brass metal : an enormous 
weight, though we should include the hundred colossal fig- 
ures," and the three thousand statues, which adorned the pros- 
perity of the city of the sun. 

IL The conquest of Egypt may be explained by the char- 
acter of the victorious Saracen, one of the first of his nation, 
bgtpt. an age when the meanest of the brethren was 

anl^iof exalted above his nature by the spirit of enthusi- 
Amron, asm. The birth of Amrou was at once base and 
illustrious; his mother, a notorious prostitute, was unable to 
decide among five of the Koreish j but the proof of resem- 
blance adjudged the child to Aasi, the oldest of her lovers," 
The youth of Amrou was impelled by the passions and preju- 
dices of his kiudred : his poetic genius was exercised in satir- 
ical verses against the person and doctrine of Mahomet ; his 
dexterity was employed by the reigning faction to pursue 
the religious exiles who had taken refuge in the court of the 
.^Ethiopian king." Yet he returned from this embassy a se- 
cret proselyte ; his reason or his interest determined him to 
Tenounee the worship of idols ; he escaped from Mecca with 

®® ‘‘Centum colossi alium nobiUtatun locuin^”says Pliny, with his usual spirit. 
Hist. Natur. xxxiv. 18** 

We learn this anecdote from a spirited old woman, who reviled to their faces 
the caliph and bis friend. She was encouraged by the silence of Amrou and the 
fiberahty of Moawijah ( Abnlfeda^ AnnaL Moslem, p. Ill), 

Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii, p. 46, etc., who quotes the Abyssinian his- 
tory, or romance, of Abdel Balcides. Yet the fact of the embassy and ambassa- 
dor ibaj be allowed. 

* lie w(»d8 of Plii^ a^ “ Sunt alii minores hoc in eadem urbe colos^ centum 

fuissent, noi^tatoii loeniQ;’’ ao that Gibbon has 
tal&en soknethii^ cf PHny's — S* 
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his friend Caled ; and the prophet of Medina enjojed at the 
same moment the satisfaction of embracing the two firmest 
champions of his cause. The impatience of Amrou to lead 
the armies of the faithful was checked by the reproof of 
Omar, who advised him not to seek power and dominion, 
since he who is a subject to-day may be a prince to-morrow. 
Yet his merit was not overlooked by the two first suecessora 
of Mahomet ; they were indebted to his arms for the con- 
quest of Palestine ; and in all the battles and sieges of Syria 
he united with the temper of a chief the ralor of an advent- 
urous soldier. In a visit to Medina the caliph expressed a 
wish to survey the sword which had cut down so many Chris- 
tian warriors: the son of Aasi unsheathed a short and ordi- 
nary scimetar; and as he perceived the surprise of Omar, 
“Alas,” said the modest Saracen, “the sword itself, without 
the arm of its master, is neither sharper nor more weighty 
than the sword of Pharezdak the poet.”*® After the conquest 
of Egypt he was recalled by the jealousy of the Caliph Oth- 
man; but in the subsequent troubles, the ambition of a sol- 
dier, a statesman, and an orator emerged from a private sta- 
tion. His powerful support, both in council and in the field, 
established the throne of the Ommiades ; the administration 
and revenue of Egypt were restored by the gratitude of Moa- 
wiyah to a faithful friend who had raised himself above the 
rank of a subject ; and Amrou ended his days in the palace 
and city which he had founded on the banks of the Nile. 
TTia dying speech to his children is celebrated by the Arabi- 
ans as a model of eloquence and wisdom : he deplored the er- 
rors of his youth ; but if the penitent was still infected by the 
vanity of a poet, he might exaggerate the venom and mischief 
of his impious compositions.” 

This saying is preserred by Pocock (Not. ad Carmen Tog^ai, p. 184), aiid 
jnstlj applauded by Mr. Eiarris (PhUosophical Arrangements, p. 350). 

** For the life and character of Amrou, see Ck^ey (Hist, of the Saracens;, voL 
L p. 28, 6S, 94, 328, 842, 344, and to the end of the volume ; vol. ii. p. 51, 65, 67, 
74, ilO-112, 162) and Ott^ (Mdm. de I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxL 
p. ISl, 182). The readers of Tacitus may aptly compare Vespasian and |r£nca* 
anns with Moawiyah and Amrou. Yet the resaaaldaiK^ is stili more in tlie 8ltB» 
tion than in the characters the m»i. 
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'PVnm his camp in Palestine Amrou had surprised or antici- 
pated the caliph’s leave for the invasion of Egypt.*” The 
Invasion magnanimous Omar trusted in his God and his 
swordj which had shaken the thrones of Chosroes 
and Caesar : but when he compared the slender 
force of the Moslems with the greatness of the enterprise, he 
condemned his own rashness, and listened to his timid com- 
panions. The pride and the greatness of Pharaoh were fa- 
miliar to the readers of the Koran ; and a tenfold repetition 
of prodigies had been scarcely sufficient to effect, not the vic- 
tory, but the flight, of six hundred thousand of the children 
of Israel: the cities of Egypt were many and populous ; their 
architecture was strong and solid ; the Nile, with its numer- 
ous branches, was alone an insuperable barrier ; and the gran- 
ary of the imperial city would be obstinately defended by the 
Soman powers. In this perplexity the commander of the 
faithful resigned himself to the decision of chance, or, in his 
opinion, of Providence, At the head of only four thousand 
Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had marched away from his sta- 
tion of Gaza when he was overtaken by the messenger of 
Omar. “If you are still in Syria,” said the ambiguous man- 
date, “ retreat without delay ; but if, at the receipt of this 
epistle, you have already reached the frontiers of Egypt, ad- 
vance with confidence, and depend on the succor of God and 
of your brethren.” The experience, perhaps the secret intel- 
ligence, of Amrou had taught him to suspect the mutability 
of courts; and he continued his march till his tents were un- 
questionably pitched on Egyptian ground. He there assem- 
bled his officers, broke the seal, perused the epistle, gravely 
inquired the name and situation of the place, and declared 

m ^ Wakidi had likewise composed a separate history of the conquest of Egypt, 
which Sir. Ockley could never procure; and his own inquiries (vol. i, p, 84:4-362) 
i^tve added very little to the original text of Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 296-323, 
■#^#@CQck), the Melchite patriarch of Alexandria, who lived three hundred years 

I iiJ. ill \ K 1 t ‘f- 1= i" ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' — ■ 

a year too early. The invasion of Egypt took place elth^ 
year of the H^ra ; that is, either in 639 Or 

446; Omton^ F. B. Tok ^ p. 176.--^^ 
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his ready obedience to the commands of the caliph. After a 
siege of thirty days he took possession of Farniah or Pelusi- 
um ; and that key of Egypt, as it has been justly named, 
unlocked the entrance of the country as far as the ruins of 
Heliopolis and the neighborhood of the modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Hile, at a small distance to the 
east of the Pyramids, at a small distance to the south of the 
The cities Delta, Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in 
circumference, displayed the magnificence of an- 
and Cairo. cient kings. Tinder the reign of the Ptolemies and 
Caesars, the seat of government was removed to the sea-coast ; 
the ancient capital was eclipsed by the arts and opulence of 
Alexandria ; the palaces, and at length the temples, were re- 
duced to a desolate and ruinous condition : ye^ in the age of 
Augustus, and even in that of Constantine, Memphis was still 
numbered among the greatest and most populous of the pro- 
vincial cities.*"* The banks of the Hile, in this place of the 
breadth of three thousand feet, were united by two bridges 
of sixty and of thirty boats, connected in the middle str^m 
by the small island of Honda, which was covered with gar- 
dens and habitations.*"* The eastern extremity of the bridge 
was terminated by the town of Babylon and the camp of a 
Homan legion, which protected the passage of the river and 
the second capital of Egypt, This important fortress, which 
might fairly be describe as a part of Memphis or JifisroAf 
was invested by the arms of the lieutenant of Omar: a re- 
inforcement' of four thousand Saracens soon arrived in his 
camp; and the military engines, which battered the walls, 


Strabo, accurate ssad attentive spectator, observes o£ Helic^lis wvt 
€<rre TravipfifioQ ^ voXis (Geograpb. 1. xviL p. 1158 [p. 805, edit. Casanb,]) ; }mt 
of Memphis he declares S* itrri fisyoXfi re kcU evavBpaSj Ssirripa fter 

Apatov (p. 1161 [p. 807, edit. Casaub.]): he notices, IwweTer, the mixtnre of in- 
habitants and the min of the palaces. In the proper Eg^pt, Ammlainis ennmer^ 
ates Memphis among the cities, ‘^Maxinns nd}ibos quibtis provincia 
(sdL 16) ; and tike name of Memphis appears distinction in the Eoman Ithn- 
eorary and lists. 

These rare and csnrkras facts, the br^dth ('2§46 f^) and tike bridge of 
Nile, are only to be fonnd in tiie Danish traveHer aisd the Haitian geographer 
(p. 98). ; t 
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may be imputed to the art and labor of his Syrian allies 
Yet the siege was protracted to seven months;® and the rasl: 
invaders were encompassed and threatened by the innndatior 
of the Nile.'°® Their last assault was bold and successful : 
they passed the ditch, which had been fortified with ii’on 
spikes, applied their scaling-ladders, entered the fortress with 
the shout of “ God is victorious !” and drove the remnant oi 
the Greeks to their boats and the isle of Rouda. The spot 
was afterwards recommended to the conqueror by the easy 
communication with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia ; 
the remains of Memphis were deserted ; the tents of the 
Arabs were converted into permanent habitations; and the 
first mosque was blessed by the presence of fourscore com- 
panions of Mahomet.'"* A new city arose in their camp on 
the eastward bank of the Mle ; and the contiguous quarters of 
Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their present decay by 
the appellation of Old Misrah, or Cairo, of which they form 
an extensive suburb. But the name of Cairo, the town of 
victory, more strictly belongs to the modern capital, which 
was founded in the tenth century by the Fatimite caliphs.”' 
It has gradually receded from the I'iver; but the continuity 
of building may be traced by an attentive eye from the mon- 
uments of Sesostris to those of Saladin.”* 

103 [From the month of April the Nile begins imperceptibly to rise ; the swell 
becomes strong and visible in the moon after the summer solstice (Plin. Hist Nat. 
V- 10), and is usually proclaimed at Cairo on St. Peter’s Day (J une 29). A regis- 
ter of thirty successive years marks the greatest height of the waters between July 
25 and August 18 (Maillet, Description de FEgypte, lettre xi. p. 67, etc. j Pocock’s 
Description of the East, voL i. p, 200 ; Shaw’s Travels, p. 383). 

Murtadi, Merveilles de I’Egypte, p. 243-259. He expatiates on the subject 
with the zeal and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and his local traditions have 
a strong air of truth and accuracy. 

^ D’Herbelot, Bibliothbque Orientale, p* 233. 

The position of New and of Old Cairo is well known* and has been often de- 
scribed. Two writers who were intimately acquainted with ancient and modem 
have fixed, after a learned inquiry, the dty of Memphis at Gizeh, directly 
opposite Old Cairo (Sicard, Nonvesux M^moires des Missions du Devant, 
tom. vi.p. 5* 6 j Shaw’s Oteervations and Travels, p. 296-304). Yet we may not 

* s<Hne say mUy one month. Weil, vol. i. p. 109, 110. 
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Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, 
must have retreated to the desert, had they not found a pow- 
_ , ^ erful alliance in the heart of the country. The 
BubmisHon rapid conquest of Alexander was assisted by the 
or^^bites. superstitiou and revolt of the natives : they abhor- 
red their Persian oppressors, the disciples of the 
Magi, who had burned the temples of Egypt, and feasted with 
sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of the god Apis.“' After a 
period of ten centuries the same revolution was renewed by 
a similar cause ; and in the support of an incomprehensible 
creed the zeal of the Coptic Christians was equally ardent. I 
have already explained the origin and progress of the Mo- 
nophysite controversy, and the persecution of the emperora, 
which converted a sect into a nation, and alienated Egypt 
from their religion and government. The Saracens were re- 
ceived as the deliverers of the Jacobite Church ; and secret 
and effectual treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis 
between a victorious army and a people of slaves. A rich 
and noble Egyptian, of the name of Mokawkas, had dissem- 
bled his faith to obtain the administration of his province : 
in the disorders of the Persian war he aspired to indepen- 
dence : the embassy of Mahomet ranked him among princes ; 
but he declined, with rich gifts and ambiguous compliments, 
the proposal of a new religion.”® The abuse of his trust ex- 
posed Mm to the resentment of Heradius : his submission 

dbr^ard the anthori^ a^gBEments of Focoek (toI. L p. 2^-41), Klebakr 

(Voyage, tom. L p. 77-106^ and, aH, of D’AnviBe (pesOTption de 

p. lil, 112, 130-149), wiijo h&ve remoYod Memphis towards the Tillage of Mohan-? 
nah, some mOes farther to the sontth. lia their heat the disputants hare fbi^ot 
that the ample sp&oe of a metrc^lis coYors and annihilates the far greater {mrt of 
the controversy. 

See HerodotiK, L iii. c. 27, 28, 29 ; -ffiian. Hist. Var. i iv. c. 8 ; Saidas in 
Qxo£t tom. iL p. 774 ; Diodor. Sicnl. tom. iL 1. xvii, [c. 49] p. 197, edit. Wesseling. 

^ rd hpdf says the last of these historians. 

^ Molmwkas sent the prophet two Coptic damsels, wi^ two maids and one 
ennnch, an alaba^er vase, an ingot of pare gold, cal, honey, and the finest white 
finen Egypt, with a horsey a mtde, cmd an ass, dlsdagmshed by their respeetlYe 
qpalfieatknts^ The ^b^y of Mahomet was despatched fh>m Met^na in the 
seventli year of the Hegira (a.b. 328^ See (x^^oler (Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. 
^ 25d» 2d8, 303)^ fn>m A1 JanoahL. 
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was delayed by arrogance and fear ; and bis conscience was 
prompted by interest to throw himself on the favor of the 
nation and the support of the Saracens. In his first confer- 
ence with Amrou he heard without indignation the usual op- 
tion, of the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. “ The Greeks,” 
replied Mokawkas, “ are determined to abide the determina- 
tion of the sword; but with the Greeks I desire no commun- 
ion, either in this world or in the next, and I abjure forever 
the Byzantine tyrant, his Synod of Ohaleedon, and his Mel- 
ehite slaves. For myself and my brethren, we are resolved 
to live and die in the profession of the gospel and unity of 
Christ. It is impossible for us to embrace the revelations of 
your prophet ; but we are desirous of peace, and cheerfully 
submit to pay tribute and obedience to his temporal succes- 
sors.” The tribute was ascertained at two pieces of gold for 
the head of every Christian ; but old men, monks, women, 
and children of both sexes under sixteen years of age, were 
exempted from this personal assessment : the Copts above and 
below Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, and promised 
an hospitable entertainment of three days to every Mussul- 
man who should travel through their country. By this char- 
ter of security the ecclesiastical and civil tyranny of the Mel- 
ehites was destroyed the anathemas of St. Cyril were thun- 
dered from every pulpit ; and the sacred edifices, with the 
patrimony of the Church, were restored to the national com- 
munion of the Jacobites, who enjoyed without moderation 
the moment of triumph and revenge. At the pressing sum- 
mons of Amrou, their patriarch Benjamin emerged from his 
desert ; and, after the first interview, the courteous Arab af- 
fected to declare that he had never conversed with a Chris- 
tian priest of more innocent manners and a more venerable 


The pne&ctnre of oonSuot of the 'war, had heen trnsted bj 

to the patriarch Cyrus (Thec^ban. p. 280, 281 [t. i. p. 618, 6l9, edit. 
‘lB^iato,”saidJai)aes do you not consult your pwiests ?” “We 
l,#f Catholic iiaabaSsador, “and our affairs sneceed accordingly.” I 


relate the idWM of Glp«B,;of paying laribnte withoKt inopeinng 
Omar by his marriage with the emperor’a dai^fatot 
i.ffl^Sri((ff.:p^*|7,'18[edit.Pftr.l648i).: ■:/ S 
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aspect.”® In the march from Memphis to Alexandria the 
lieutenant of Omar intrusted his safety to the zeal and grati- 
tude of the Egyptians : the roads and bridges were diligently 
repaired ; and in every step of his progress he could depend 
on a constant supply of provisions and intelligence. The 
Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could scarcely equal a tenth 
of the natives, were overwhelmed by the universal defections 
they had ever been hated, they wei’e no longer feared : the 
magistrate fled from his tribunal, the bishop from his altar ,* 
and the distant garrisons were surprised or starved by the 
surrounding multitudes. Had not the Hile afforded a safe 
and ready conveyance to the sea, not an individual could have 
escaped who by birth, or language, or ofSce, or religion, was 
connected with their odious name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upj^r 
Egypt a considerable force was collected in the island of 
Delta; the natural and artificial channels of the 
ci^ntetof Nile afforded a succession of strong and defensible 
posts ; and the road to Alexandria was laboriously 
cleared by the victory of the Saracens in two -and -twenty 
days of general or partial combat. In their annals of con- 
quest the siege of Alexandria”* is perhaps the most arduous 
and important enterprise. The first trading city in the worid 
was abundantly replenished with the means of subsistence 
and defence- Her numerous inhabitants fought for the dear- 
est of human rights, religion and property ; and the enmi^ 
of the natives semned to exclude them from the common 
hKttefit of peace and toleration. The sea was continmally 
open ; and if HeraeKiK had been awake to the public distr^s, 
fresh armies of Homans and barbarians might have been 

See the Life of Benjamin, in Eenandot (Hist. Patriarch. A l exa n drin. p. 156- 
ITS), who has enriched the conquest of EJgypt with some £acts from the Arabic 
lext of Sevems, the Jacobite historian. 

tit The local desmp^cm irf Akxandna is perfecdj aseertained by the masler- 
haiid of :^e fhst of geographers (D’AimJle, M€m<dre snr l^Bgypte, p. 52-6S) ; bet 
we may borrow the eyes the modem traveHers, more e^iecially of Thevenot 
(Toyage an Hicrant, part 1 p- 081-3^5), Foeoefc (voL L p. 2-13), and Niebuhr 
(Toyage ea Ar^^ tom. i. p. 34-^). Of the two modem lirals, Sarary and 
Volney, the one may amuse, the c^hm: wM Instniet. 

V.— 23 
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poured into the harbor to save the second capital of- the em- 
pire. A circumference of ten miles -would have scattered the 
forces of the Greeks, and favored the stratagems of an active 
enemy; but the two sides of an oblong square were coyered 
by the sea and the lake Maraeotis, and each of the narrow ends 
exposed a front of no more than ten furlongs. The efEorts 
of the Arabs were not inadequate to the difficulty of the at- 
tempt and the value of the prize. From the throne of Me- 
dina the eyes of Omar were fixed on the camp and city : his 
voice excited to arms the Arabian tribes and the veterans of 
Syria ; and the merit of a holy war was recommended by the 
peculiar fame and fertility of Egypt. Anxious for the ruin 
or expulsion of their tyrants, the faithful natives devoted 
their labors to the service of Amrou; some sparks of martial 
spirit were perhaps rekindled by the example of their allies ; 
and the sanguine hopes of Mokawkas had fixed his sepulchre 
in the Church of St. John of Alexandria. Euty chins, the pa- 
triarch, observes that the Saracens fought with the courage of 
lions : they repulsed the frequent and almost daily sallies of 
the besieged, and soon assaulted in their turn the walls and 
towers of the city. In every attack the sword, the banner of 
Amrou, glittered in the van of the Moslems. On a memora- 
ble day he was betrayed by his imprudent valor : his follow- 
ers who had entered the citadel were driven back ; and the 
general, with a friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the 
hands of the Christians. When Amrou was conducted be- 
fore the prsefect, he remembered his dignity, and forgot his 
situation : a lofty demeanor and resolute language revealed 
the lieutenant of the caliph, and the battle-axe of a soldier 
■was already raised to strike o£E the head of the audacious cap- 
tive. His life was saved by the readiness of his slave, who 
instaaitly gave his master a blow on the face, and commanded 
him with an angry tone to be silent in the presence of his 
snpcsaors. The o'edulous Greek was deceived : he listened to 
the efier of a treaty, and his prisoners were dismissed in the 

embassy, till the joyful aeelama- 
tw^jqf 13^ -csEopil ahnouneed the return of tiieir general, and 
^ At leng^,. after a dl^e oi 
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fourteen months, and the loss of thfee-and-twenty thousand 
men, the Saracens prevailed : the Greeks embarked their dis- 
pirited and diminished numbers, and the standard of Mabomet 
was planted on the walls of the capital of Egypt. “ I have 
taken,” said Amrou to the caliph, “ the great city of the West. 
It is impossible for me to enumerate the variety of its riches 
and beauty ; and I shall content myself with observing that 
it contains four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, four 
hundred theatres or places of amusement, twelve thousand 
shops for the sale of vegetable food, and forty thousand trib- 
utary Jews. The town has been subdued by force of arms, 
without treaty or capitulation, and the Moslems are impatient 
to seize the fruits of their victory."® The commander of the 
faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, and direct- 
ed his lieutenant to reserve the wealth and revenue of Alex- 
andi-ia for the public service and the propagation of the faith : 
the inhabitants were numbered ; a tribute was imposed ; the 
zeal and resentment of the Jacobites were curbed, and the Mel- 
chites who submitted to the Arabian yoke were indulged in 
the obscure but tranquil exercise of their worship. The intel- 
ligence of this disgraceful and calamitous event afliicted the 
declining health of the emperor ; and Heraclius died of a 
dropsy about seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria.'” Un- 

Both Eatychias (Annal. tom. H. p. 319) and Elmacin Saracen, p. 23) 
concur in fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of the new moon of Mohar- 
ram of the twentieth year of the (December 22, a.i>. €40).» In reckon- 

ing backwards fourteen monfiis spent befi>re Alexandria, seven months before 
Babylon, etc. , Amrou might have Hivnded I^ypt about the end of ^ year 638 : 
but we are assured that he entered the country the 12th of Bayni, fith of Jime 
(Murtadi, Merveiiles de TEgypte, p. 1645 Severus, apud Renandot, p. 162 ), Tiie 
Saracen, and afterwards Lewis JX. of France, halted at Fdosium, or Damietta, 
during the season of the inundation of the Nile. 

Eutych. Anna!, tom, ii. p, 316, 319, 

Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of Tlieophanes and Cedrenus, the ac- 
curate of Pagi (Crimea, tom- ii, p, 324) Ims extracted frma. Nicef^ms and the 
Chromeem Orientale the true date of the death of HeracHus, Fd^nary 11th, a.x>. 
64^, fifty days of Alexandria. A fourth of that tkoe was suficient 

to convey the intdligence. 

* Wdl places the capture Alexandria m die t^raity-first year of the Hegira, 
conseqirentfy A.i>. 641. YoL i. p. 0* 
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der the minority of his grandson the clamors of a people de- 
prived of their daily sustenance compelled the Byzantine court 
to undertake the recovery of the capital of Egypt. In the 
space of four years the harbor and fortifications of Alexandria 
were twice occupied by a fleet and army of Romans. They 
were twice expelled by the valor of Amrou, who was recalled 
by the domestic peril from the distant wars of Tripoli and 
Nubia. But the facility of the attempt, the repetition of the 
insult, and the obstinacy of the resistance, provoked him to 
swear that, if a third time he drove the infidels into the sea, 
he would render Alexandria as accessible on all sides as the 
house of a prostitute. Faithful to his promise, he dismantled 
several parts of the walls and towers; but the people were 
spared in the chastisement of the city, and the Mosque of 
Mercy was erected on the spot where the victorious general 
had stopped the fury of his troops.® 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader if I passed 
in silence the fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is de- 
The Alex soribed by the learned Abulpharagius. The spirit 
andriaa H- of Amrou was more curious and liberal than that 
braiy. brethren, and in his leisure hours the Ara- 

bian chief was pleased with the conversation of John, the last 
disciple of Ammonius, and who derived the surname of JPhi- 
loponus from his laborious studies of grammar and philoso- 
phy.”* Emboldened by this familiar intercourse, Philoponus 
presumed to solicit a gift, inestimable in his opinion, con- 
temptible in that of the barbarians — ^the royal library, which 
alone, among the spoils of Alexandria, had not been appropri- 
ated by the visit and the seal of the conqueror. Amrou was 


Many treatises of tMs lover of labor QpiKmovoi^ are still extant ; but for 
readers of the present age, the printed and unpublished are nearly in the same 
prediowent. Moses and Aristotle are the chief objects of his verbose comraenta- 
ri^ one of which is dated as early as May 10, A-i>. 617 (Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. 
tom ix. p. 458r468). A mod^:!! (John lie Clerc), who sometimes assumed the 
aaame e§nal to cdd PMloponus In diMgence, and fsir superior ia good 

! f in the fibcbnd y^r Cfdiph 0th* 
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inclined to gratify the wish of the grammarian, hnt his rigid 
integrity refused to alienate the minutest object without the 
consent of the caliph : and the well-known answer of Omar 
was inspired by the ignorance of a fanatic. “ If these writ- 
ings of the Greeks agree with the book of God, they are use- 
less and need not be preserved : if they disagree, they are per- 
nicious and ought to be destroyed.” The sentence was exe- 
cuted with blind obedience : the volumes of paper or parch- 
ment were distributed to the four thousand baths of the city ; 
and such was their incredible multitude, that six months were 
barely sufficient for the consumption of this precious fuel. 
Since the Dynasties of Abulpharagius”® have been given to 
the world in a Latin version, the tale has been repeatedly 
transcribed ; and every scholar, with pious indignation, has 
deplored the irreparable shipwreck of the learning, the arts, 
and the genius of antiquity. For my own part, I am strongly 
tempted to deny both the fact and the consequences. Tlie 
fact is indeed marvellous. “Read and wonder I” says the 
historian himself : and the solitary report of a stranger who 
wrote at the end of six hundred years on the confines of Me- 
dia is overbalanced by the silence of two annalists of a more 
early date, both Christians, both native of Egypt, and the 
most ancient of whom, the Patriarch Eutychius, has amply 
d^ribed the conquest of Alexandria.*” The rigid sentence 
of Omar is repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept of 
the Mahometan casuists : they expressly declare that the re- 
ligions books of the Jews and Christians^ which are acquired 
by the right of war, should never be committed to the flames ; 
and that the works of profane science, historians or poets, 
physicians or philosophers, may be lawfully appli^ to the 


Abulpharag* Dynast, p. 114, vers. Pocock* ** Audi quid faetum at et mi- 
rare.’* It would be endless to enumerate the modems wbo have wondered and 
bat I may distiii^^pisih witb honor the rational soeptle^m of Penandot 
(Hist. Alex. Patriarch, p. 170): “ Histoda * ** habet ahquM d^Krrov nt Arabibns 
iamiiare est.” 

Tkm curious anecdote will be raWy soi^t in the annale of Entyc^nns, and 
the Seraeeiiie history of Elmacin. silenee of Abul^da, Murtadi, and a crowd 

i^Mosieins, is less condtisiye, from their ignorance of Christian literattire* 
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nse of the faithful.”' A more destructive zeal may perhaps 
be attributed to the first successors of Mahomet ; yet in this 
instance the conflagration would have speedily expired in the 
deficiency of materials. I shall not recapitulate the disasters 
of the Alexandrian library, tlie involuntary flame that was 
kindled by Caesar in his own defence,”® or the mischievous 
bigotry of the Christians, who studied to destroy the monu- 
ments of idolatry.”® But if we gradually descend from the 
age of the Antonines to that of Theodosius, we shall leam 
from a chain of contemporary witnesses that the royal palace 
and the temple of Serapis no longer contained the four, or 
the seven, hundred thousand volumes which had been assem- 
bled by the curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies.”' 
Perhaps the Church and seat of the patriarchs might be en- 
ridied with a repository of books ; but if the ponderous mass 
of Av ifl.Ti and Monophysite controversy were indeed consumed 
in the public baths,”® a philosopher may allow, with a smile, 
that it was ultimately devoted to the benefit of mankind.^* I 


See Belaud, De Jure Militari Moliammedanornm, in his third Tolume of Dis- 
sertations, p. 37. The reason for not burning the religious books of the Jews or 
Christians is derived from the respect that is due to the name of God, 

Consult the collections of Prensheam (Soppl^ooent. Livian. c. 12, 43) and 
Usher (Anna!, p. 469). Divy himself had styled the Alexandrian library ‘‘ Me- 
ganti^B r^um curseque ^regimn opns”— a liberal encomium, for which he is 
pertly criticised by the narrow stoicism of Seneca (De Tranquillitate Animi, c, 9), 
whose wisdom on this occasion deviates into nonsense. 

^ See this Hmtoiy, voL iii. p. 257, 

Auto GeIHus (Noctes Attic®, vi. 17), Ammianus Harcellinus (xxil 16), and 
Orosiiss (L vi. c. 15 [p- 421]). They all speak in the past tense, and the words 
of Amnnant® are remarkably strong: Fuerunt Bibliothec® innnmerabiles pn- 
so^oaMles^ ; loqaitur monnmentorum veterum concinens ddes/’ etc.^ 

*** Benandot answers for versimts of the Bible, Hexapla, Catenee Patrum^ Com- 
mentaries, etc. (p. 170). Our Alexandrian MS., if it came fiom Egypt, and not 
from CoDstantmople or Mount Athos (Wetstein, Prolegom. ad N. T. p. 8, etc,), 
be among them. 

» It ha^ howevm, he^ shown, in a |»'8vioes note (voh iii. p. 257), that the Hbra- 
^ of Serapmsa was not destroyed along with the tmnple. — S. 

5 J*? SNca tto ttoe of GMKm severe new Mahometan authorities have been ad- 
^ saf||ort aa^ority ^ Abuipharagius respecting the burning of the 

Aiapp&rirai That ef—i. AixMbtiph, by Proffessor White. It. Of 3\fa- 

kifal.^ . 1 f e:k|racli from this writer. HI. Of Hm Chsdefdim^ and. 
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sincerely regret the more valuable librarira wMeh have been 
involved in the ruin of the Eoman empire ; but when I seri- 
ously compute the lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and 
the calamities of war, our treasures, rather than our losses, 
are the object of my surprise. Many curious and interest- 
ing facts are buried in oblivion: the three great historians 
of Eome have been transmitted to our hands in a mutilated 
state ; and we are deprived of many pleasing compositions of 
the lyric, iambic, and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Yet we 
should gratefully remember that the mischances of time and 
accident have spared the classic works to which the sufErage 
of antiquity”® had adjudged the first place of genius and 
glory : the teachers of ancient knowled^, who are still ex- 
tant, had perused and compared the writings of their prede- 
cessors;”* nor can it fairly be presumed that any important 
truth, any useful discovery in art or nature, has b^n snatched 
away from the curiosity of modem ages. 

In the administration of Egypt,’” Amrou balanced the de- 
mands of justice and policy; &e interest of the people of 

^23 X have often pernsed with pfeasnre a chapter of Quintilian (Institnt. Orator, 
x. 1), in which that judicious mtic enumerates and appreciates the series of Gieek 
and Latin classics. 

Such as Gralen, Hiny, Aristotle, etc^ On this subject Wotton (B^bctkms 
on Ancient and Moflem Learning, p. 85-95) argues with solid sense against tte 
lively exotic fancies of Sir William Temple, The contempt of rim Greeics 
barbaric science would scanty admit Indian or .^ri^pic boc^ into the 
library of Alexandria ; nor is it proved that phHosophj has any leal hose 

from their exclusion. 

195 This curious aud authentic intelligence of Murribdi (p. 284-^89) has not beeas 
discovered either by Mr. Ocklej or by the self-se&l^t comialm the Modem 
Universal History. , 

Beinhard, in a German Dissertadon, printed at G^tingen, 1793, and St. €kmx 
(Magasin Bncyclop. tom. iv. p. 433), have examined the qiMstioii. Anaoeg Ori- 
ental scholars, FTOfessor White, M. St. Martin, Von Hammer, and ^hr. de Sacy 
consider riie fact of the burning tbe libraiy, by the command of Onmr, beyond 
question. Compare St. Martin’s note, vol. xi. p. 296. A Mabtmjetau vrntesc 
brings a simihtr <^iarge against the Crusaders. Hie library of Tripoli is said to 
have cmitained tlie incredible number of three millkHis oi Ycimmee. On the capt- 
ure of the city. Count l^ertram of St. GiHes, staring the rir^ room* which cO®- 
taiiied nothing but the Koian, ordered die whole to be burned, as t^ wor^ of 
the Mse profihet ^ Arabia. See Wilken, Gesch. dor Kreiiiszhge, voL iL p. 211. 

i Matter also ai^es ih favor of the zeceived account resj^ecting rite buridug 
of #ie AlmapdriAn Hhxary; . H^soire de I’Bcble d*Alexandrie, voL i & 
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the law, who were defended by God; and of the people of the 
alliance, who were protected by man. In the re- 
cent tnmult of conquest and deliverance, the tongue 
of the Copts and the sword of tfie Arabs were 
most adverse to the tranquillity of the province. To the 
former, Amrou declared that faction and falsehood would be 
doubly chastised — by the punishment of the accusers, whom 
he should detest as his personal enemies, and by the promo- 
tion of their innocent brethren, whom their envy had labored 
to injure and supplant. He excited the latter by the motives 
of religion and honor to sustain the dignity of their charac- 
ter, to endear themselves by a modest and temperate conduct 
to God and the caliph, to spare and protect a people who had 
trusted to their faith, and to content themselves with the le- 
gitimate and splendid rewards of their victory. In the man- 
agement of the revenue he disapproved the simple but op- 
pressive mode of a capitation, and preferred with reason a 
proportion of taxes deducted on every branch from the clear 
profits of agriculture and commerce. A third part of the 
tribute was appropriated to the annual repairs of the dikes 
and canals, so essential to the public welfare. Under his ad- 
ministration the fertility of I^ypt supplied the dearth of 
Arabia ; and a string of camels, laden with com and provi- 
sions, covered almost without an interval the long road from 
Mem|his to Medina.*” But the genius of Amrou soon re- 
newed the maritime communication which had been attempt- 
ed or achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemi^, or the Ose- 
KiTs ; and a canal, at least eighty mil^ in length, was opened 
from the Hile to the Bed Sea. This inland navigation, which 
would have joined the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, 
was soon discontinued as useless and dangerous: the throne 
vs^ reinoved from Medina to Damascus, and the Grecian 
ndght have explored a parage to the holy cities of 



V tana. 3. p. S30. , Eiataeait, efct SoraceiL p; 86. ' ' ■ 

^ Jeades' i»ay satis^; ^imaetlf from D’Anvilie 
182 ), aod a ieaii|ied m aimtain AS and 
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Of his new conquest the Caliph Omar had an imperfect 
knowledge from the voice of fame and the legends of the 
. . Koran. He requested that his lieutenant would 

pogn ions- place before ins eyes the realm of Pharaoh and 
the Amalekites ; and the answer of Amron exhib- 
its a lively and not unfaithful picture of that singular coun- 
try “ O commander of the faithful, Egypt is a compound 
of black earth and green plants, between a pulverized moun- 
tain and a red sand. The distance from Syene to the sea is 
a month’s journey for a horseman. Along the valley de- 
scends a river, on which the blessing of the Most High re- 
poses both in the evening and morning, and which rises and 
falls with the revolutions of the stm and moon. When the 
annual dispensation of Providence unlocks tlm springs and 
fountains that nourish the earth, the Kile rolls his swelling 


p. 39-4T» 68-70). Even the supine Thrks have the oM 

ect of joining the two seas (Memcares du Baron de Tott, tom. 

A small voluine, Des Merveilles, etc., de I’Egypte, composed in the thirteentii 
century by Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic MS. of Cardinal Miaz^ 
arin, was published by Pierre Vatier, Paris, 1666. The antiquitms of Egypt are 
wild and legendary 5 but the writer d^erves credit and esteem for bis account of 
the conquest and geography of his native country (see the CorreEfOTdeaaee of 
Amrou and Omar, pw 279-289). 


^ Both ^asmcal aurimrity and Arainau traditloQ unite in testz^ng the exist- 
enee of a canal betwe^ the Hile and the Bed Sea, the most probable hiatofy of 
which seems to be as follows- Jt was b^un by Hecboa, tbe son of Psammetichiis, 
but left unfinished till eomi^bted by Darius, the son of Hjstaspes. This line be- 
gan a little above Buba^is, the Fdosiac branch of the Nile. (Herod. iL 158.) 
Having become choked wi^ sand, it was restor^ by Ptolemy Fhikddphus, who, 
however, placed its head fiirther north, in tbe neighboriK>od of Pbaeitsa. Another 
Hue, derived from Idie Nlfe abme the Delta, seems to have been sRbsequentfy add- 
The canal was evid^tly navigable in the time of A^^tus lib. xvM. 

p. 805, Caaiub. ; Died. ISic. L c. 33), but it seems to have become usel^ in the 
rinm of Pliny the dlder (H. N- vi. 33). It was, however, repaired by Trajan ; and 
we know that it was navigable in the second cetituiy, in the time of Lncian (Pseu- 
dom. § 44). Between this period, however, and tbe taking of Alexandria by Am- 
rou, it must have bee<^aEke a^n chok^ with sand. Tlie line, as restored by Am- 
rou, b^an at Babylon Postat), ran northward to Bilbris, then eastward, 
through the valley of Tondat, to the mins of Heroopcdis, whea^ce it took a south' 
erly direction, and entered Bed Sea at near the spoit where Suez sub- 

seqnaatly rose. It most tfens have traveraod the same Kite as in the time ci Tta- 
jm ; a^ as Amrou sueoee^d in a year or two in rendering it again navigi^ie, 
we may conclude that tbe ancient works remained in a tolerable state of pmser- 
Vailoiffi. Bee WeO, vd* i* pi, 3.19 aoq. ; Xetronne, Bevne des Mcmdes^ vpi 
— S; . ■ ’ '' 
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and sounding waters througli the realm of Egypt : the fields 
are overspread by the salutary flood; and the villages com- 
municate with each other in their painted barks. The re- 
treat of the inundation deposits a fertilizing mud for the re- 
ception of the various seeds : the crowds of husbandmen who 
blacken the land may be compared to a swarm of industrious 
ants ; and their native indolence is quickened by the lash of 
the task-master and the promise of the flowers and fruits of a 
plentiful increase. Their hope is seldom deceived ; but the 
riches which they extract from the wheat, the barley, and the 
rice, the legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are unequally 
riiared between those who labor and those who possess. Ac- 
cording to the vicissitudes of the seasons, the face of the eonn- 
t»y is adorned with a silver wave, a verdant emeraldy and the 
deep yellow of a golden harvest.”’®” Yet this beneficial or- 
der is sometime interrupted ; and the long delay and sudden 
swell of the river in the first year of the conquest might af- 
ford some color to an edifying fable. It is said that the an- 
nual sacrifice of a virgin*** had been interdicted by the piety 
of Omar; and that the Nile lay sullen and inactive in his 
shallow bed, till the mandate of the caliph was cast into the 
obedient stream, which rose in a single night to the height of 
sixteen cubits. The admiration of the Arabs for their new 
conquest encouraged the license of their romantic spirit. We 
may read, in the gravest authors, that Egypt was crowded 

*** In a twenty years’ readence at Cairo, the Consnl Maillet had contemplated 
fhsat vaijing scene — the Nile (Lettre iL, particularly p. 70, 75)9 the fertility of 
tl»e lead {Xettre ix.). From a coUege at Cambridge poetic eye of Ghray had 
mm the saine objects with a keener glance ; 

What wonder in the sultry climes diat spread^ 

Where Nik, redundant o’er his sumnaer 
Fima Ms Mroad h(^m life and verdure flings^ 

And broods o’er l^ypt with hk wat’ry wings^ 

If with advent’rous oar, and ready sail. 

The dusky people drive b^ore the gale. 

Or on frail to nMghboring cities ride, 

, That rise and glitter o’er the ambient 

(Mason’s Works and Memoirs of Gray, p, 1^, 200, ) 

^ ^ t The reader win not easily credit a buinau sacnlea 

ivsder die a mirade of the ^eoessors of Mahoipet 
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with twenty thousand cities or villages that^ exdosive of 
the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts alone were found, on the as- 
sessment, six millions of tributary subjects,*” or twenty mill- 
ions of either sex and of eveiy age tkai three hundr^ mill- 
ions of gold or silver were annually paid to the treasuiy of 
tlie caliph.*” Our reason must be startled by these extrava- 
gant assertions; and they will become more palpable if we 
assume the compass and measure the extent of habitable 
ground : a valley from the tropic to Memphis seldom broad- 
er than twelve miles, and the triangle of the Delta, a jBUit sur- 
face of two thousand one hundred square levies, compose a 
twelfth part of the magnitude of France.*” A more accurate 
research will justify a more reasonable estimate. The three 
hundred millions, created by the error of a scribe, are reduced 
to the decent revenue of four millions thre» hundred thou- 


331 Maill^ Description de rJ51g;fpte, p. 22* He mentions this nnmb^ as ^ 
conatmon opinion; and adds that the generality of these villages contain two or 
three thousand persons, and that many of tl^m are more popnlons than oor huge 
cities* 

Entych, AimaL tom. ii. p- 308, 311. The twen^ millions are compnted 
from the following daia: one twelfth of mankind above six^^one third below 
sixteen, the proportion of men to wom^ as seventeen to sixteen (Eecherehes snr 
la Fopniation de ht France, p* 71, 72). The pre^dent Gognet (Or%inc des Arts, 
etc., tom. iii. p. 26, etc.) bestows twenty-seven miliions on ancient Elgypt, becanse 
the seventeen hundred con^[»mons of Sesostris were bom on the simie day. 

133 ^oiacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 218 ; and this gross lamp is swaSowed withofzt 
scruple by D’Herbdlot Oiteit. p. 1031), Aihuthnot (Tables of Ancient 

Coins, p. 262), and De Gu^es'^ (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 135). Thev might 
allege the not less extravsgmit li^rality of Applan in fevcsr erf the Ftdemles (in 
prsefat.) of seventy-foor mjiiads, 740,000 tatents, an annual income of one ban- 
died and eighly-dve, or near three hundred mdhons of ponn<^ steiiing, according 
as wc reckon by the l^yptaan or the AJ^candrian taksat (Bernard de Fonderibos 
Antiq. p. 186). 

^ See the measmement of D’Anvilie (M^BDusiir l’E;gypte,p.23, ^). After 
some peev^h cavik, M. Fanw (Bedierches sur les BlgjptieE^ tom. L p. 118-121) 
ean oidy enlarge his rei^oning to 2250 square leagues. 

* Mr. dinton observes that die numhmr of dts. nolHooa erf O^its is credH^le, if 
we understand it of the total Ooplhs p<^)cdatloxi, asud ne^ (wi& EutycMus) of the 
male adults alone. the of Hero, 66, Egypt, exehisl^ of Alexan^ 

di^ cemtsuned 7,500,000 iubahitaiits. Joseph. B^l- J^ud* Bh. ii. c. 16, § 4. in 
the of tribute in Eu^ehliis llie^ xniis& he eocaggen^ion or error. Fmt, 

HuseM vol. iL pt 177# — Si. 
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sand pieces of gold, of wMeli nine hundred thousand were 
consumed by the pay of the soldiers."* Two authentic lists, 
of the present and of the twelfth century, are circumscribed 
within the respectable number of two thousand seven hun- 
dred villages and towns.”® After a long residence at Cairo, a 
French consul has ventured to assign about four millions of 
Mahometans, Christians, and Jews for the ample, though not 
incredible, scope of the population of Egypt.‘®^ 

rV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic 
Ocean,**® was first attempted by the arms of the Caliph Oth- 
man.* The pious design was approved by the companions 


Beziandot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 334, who calls the common reading 
OFTBrsion of ESmacin error librcsrii. His own emendation, of 4,300,000 pieces, 
in the ninth century, maintains a probable medium between the 3,000,000 which 
the Arabs acqnired by the conquest of Egypt (idem, p. 168), and the 2,400,000 
which the Sultan of Constantinople levied in the laat century (Pietro della Valle, 
tom. i. p. 352 ; Thevenot, part t p. 824). Pauw (Becherches, tom. ii. p. 365- 
373) gradually raises the revenue of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the Caasars, 
from six to fifteen millions of German crowns. 

The list of Schultens (Index Geograph, ad calcem Vifc. Saladin. p. 5) con- 
tains 2336 places ; that of D’Anville (M4m. sor FEgypte, p. 29), from the divan 
of Cairo, enumerates 2696. 

See Maillet (Description de FEgypte, p. 28), who seems to argue with can- 
dor and judgment. I am much better satisfied with the observations than with 
the reading of the French consul. He was ignorant of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, and his &ncj Is too much delighted with the fictions of the Arabs. Their 
be^ knowledge is coflected by Abolfeda (Descript- JEgypL Arab, et Lat. h. Job. 
2>ayid Michaeiis, Gbttingm, in 4to, 1776); and in two recent voyages into Egypt, 
we are amt^ed by Savary, and instructed by Voiney. I wish the latter could 
travel ovs* the globe. 

conquest of Africa is drawn fi*om two Frenclt interpreters of Arabic lit- 
erstare, Cardonne (Hist, de FAfrique et de FEspagne sous la Domination des 
Arabes, tom. 1 p. 8-55) and Otter (Hist, de FAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi. 
pu 111-125 and 136). They derive th^ principal information from Novairi, who 


composed. A.©. 1331, an Encytdopsadia in more than twenty volumes. The five 
g^B^eral parts successively 1. Fhyrics; 2. Man; 3. Animals; 4. Plants; 

5. History; and the African afl^irs are dl^ssed in the rixth chapter of the 
section of thfe last part (^t^e, FrodHaginata ad Hagji Chalifae Tahulas, 
Amcmg older historians who are quoted by Hovairi we may dis- 
I of a seedier who led the van Of ^e Moslems. 

« invEsion of Africa captmre was 

;Caliph Opmai^ ^ J>^ 64^^^ .The expedl- 
tkm of AJbdii^^^ ]Bte was appoixt^iii ^ eoiiptaaEid in Egy|4r ^ 
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of Mahomet and the chiefs of the tribes; and twenty thou- 
afsioa. sand Arabs marched from Medina, with the gifts 
the blessing of the commander of the faith- 
They were joined in the camp of Memphis 
by twenty thousand of their countrymen ; and the conduct of 
the war was intrusted to Abdallah,’®* the son of Said and the 
foster-brother of the caliph, who had lately supplanted the 
conqueror and lieutenant of Egypt. Tet the favor of the 
prince, and the merit of his favorite, could not obliterate the 
guilt of his apostasy. The early conversion of Abdallah, and 
his skilful pen, had recommended him to the important oflBce 
of transcribing the sheets of the Koran : he betrayed his trust, 
corrupted the text^ derided the errors which he had made, and 
fled to Mecca to escape the justice, and expose the ignorance, 
of the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca he fell prostrate 
at the feet of Mahomet : his tears, and the entreaties of Oth- 
m^, extorted a reluctant pardon ; but the prophet declared 
that he had so long hesitated, to allow time for some zealous 
disciple to avenge his injury in the blood of the apostate. 
"With apparent fidelity and efieetive merit he served the re- 
ligion which it was no longer his interest to desert : his birth 
and talents gave him an honorable rank among the Korelsh ; 
and, in a nation of cavalry, Abdallah was renowned as the 
boldest and most dexterous horseman of Arabia. At the 
head of forty thouKind Moslems he advanced from Egypt into 
the unknown countries of the West, The sands of Barca 


See the liistoiy of Abdallah, m Abnlfeda fVit Mobammed. p. 109) and 
Gagn^ (Vie de tom. iiL pw 45-48). 

In the second year of tbe Caliph Othznan. Weil, -voL L p. 12B seq., and p. 159. 
It may bo farther remarked that Gibbon^s naxratiYe is not coosistmt with itsedf. 
At p. 366 he represents Amron as recalled from tbe distant wars of Tripoli and 
Hnbia^ the attempt of the Greeks to r^ake Alexapdria ; and as that event 
happened **wilhin the space of fonr years’^ from its first capture, the date of it 
must, according to his chronology, have been before the md of a.d. 644. Ocmse* 
quently, the conqt^ of Africa must; on Ms own showing, have been “first at- 
t^oi^ed ^ three years befi)re ^e date here as^gned. 

Caliph Cfehman willed Amiou, who had just reconquered Alexandria, to 
content himself with the cmninand of the army of Egypt, whilst Abdallah should 
|)p:effide over tbe finance Bat Amrou refosed th^ ofier, remarking that In 

“he shonld res^ble'a malt Who hdd a cow by the boms wMlst another 
zhUked ber." Weil, vcd. i. pw 
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migiit be impervious to a Koman legion ; but tbe Arabs were 
attended by their faithful camels ; and the natives of the des- 
ert beheld without terror the familiar aspect of the soil and 
climate. After a painful march they pitched their tents be- 
fore the walls of Tripoli,”* a maritime city in which the ncrnie^ 
the wealth, and the inhabitants of the province had gradually 
centred, and which now maintains the third rank among the 
states of Barbary. A reinforcement of G-reeks was surprised 
and cut in pieces on the sea-shore ; but the fortifications of 
Tripoli resisted the first assaults ; and the Saracens were 
tempted by the approach of the Praefect Gregory’** to relin- 
quish the labors of the siege for the perils and the 
hop^ of a decisive action. If his standard was fol- 
mb i^ter. hundred and twenty thousand men, 

the regular bands of the empire must have been lost in the 
naked and disorderly crowd of Africans and Moors, who 
formed the strength, or rather the numbers, of his host. He 
rejected with indignation the option of the Koran or the trib- 
ute ; and during several days the two armies were fiercely en- 
gag^ from the dawn of light to the hour of noon, when their 
fatigue and the exc^ive heat compelled them to seek shelter 
and refreshment in their re^)ective camps. The daughter of 
Gregory, a maid of incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to 
have fought by his ride: from her earliest youth she was 
trained to mount on horseback, to draw the bow, and to wield 
the seimetar; and the richness of her arms and apparel were 
ooQspicuous in the foremost ranks of the battle. Her hand, 

^ The proTince and dty of Tripoli are described bj Ijeo Africanos (in Navi- 
l^atione et Viagg^ di Bamario, tom. i. Venetia, X550, foL 76 verso) and Marmol 
(Description derAfriqne, tom. iL p. 562). The first of these writers was a Moor, 
a scholar, and a travdler, who composed or trmislated his African geography in a 
laiate of captivky at Home, wh&re he had assumed the name and refigioo of Pope 
X. In a similar eaptmtj among the Moors, the Spanmrd Marmol, a soldier 
of Charles V'., compOed his Description of Africa, translated by D'Ablanconrt into 
(Paris, X667, S vols- in 4to). Marmcd bad read and seen, bat he is de^^ 
oC tlie wekms and extensive observation wMeh abonnds in the original work 

^ Tkeeiiii^a^ mmtkms tiie de&at, rather thim the death, of Gregoiy. 
Be hrazuc^ the name i he had probably assmned the 

fiSEfle £t€^ L p* 525, edk. BonDj). 
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with a hundred thousand pieces of gold, was offered for the 
head of the Axabian general, and the youths of .Africa were 
excited by the prospect of the glorious prize. At the press- 
ing solicitation of his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his per- 
son from the field ; but the Saracens were discouraged by the 
retreat of their leader, and the repetition of these equal or un- 
successful conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the adversary of 
Ali, and the father of a caliph, had signalized his valor in 
Victory of Egypt, and Zobeir”* was the ::^t who planted the 
the Arabs. scaling -ladder against the walls of Babylon. In 
the African war he was detached from the standard of Abdal- 
lah. On the news of the battle, Zobeir, with twelve compan- 
ions, cut his way through the camp of the Greeks, and prrased 
forwa3*d, wdthout tasting either food or repose, to partake of 
the dangers of his brethren. He cast his eyes round the field : 
“Where,” said he, “is our general?” “In his tent.” “Is 
the tent a station for the general of the Modems ?” Abdallah 
represented with a blush the importance of his own life, and 
the temptation that was held forth by the Bonsan praefect. 
“Retort,” said Zobeir, “on the infidek their ungenerous at- 
tempt. Proclaim through the ranks that the head of Greg^ 
ory shall be repaid with his captive daughter, and the equal 
sum of one hundred thousand pieces of gold.” To the cour- 
age and discretion of Zobeir the lieutenant of the <^iph in- 
trusted the execution of his own stratagem, which inclined 
the long-disputed balance in fevor of the Saracens. Supply- 
ing by activity and artifice the deflcieney of numbra:s,a part 
of their forc^ lay concealed in their toats, while the remain- 
der prolonged an irregular skirmish with the enemy till the 
sun was high in the heavens. On both sides they retired 
with fainting steps : their horses were unbridled, their armor 
was laid aside, and the hostile nations prepmed, or seemed to 
prepare, for the refreshment of tim evening, and the enooun- 

See ia (Uls^ of Ibe rdL SL pw 45) tl® 4eai^ of 2k)l>eir, wMcIe 

was bonoiedf with Of AM, aga^^ he had reli^led. St$ a^ 

the sle^ of If thdeed; U he aam& pearsoiii» la 

(AnmL tom^ ii. p. 808 ). * ^ 
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Catholics, of the Eoman. province, to abjure the religion as 
■well as the authority of their tyrants. The first lieutenant 
of Moawiyah acquired a just renovpn, subdued an important 
city, defeated an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept away 
fourscore thousand captives, and enriched with their spoils 
the bold adventurers of Syria and Egypt.“® But the title 
of Conqueror of Africa is more justly due to his successor 
Akbah. He marched from Damascus at the head of ten. 
thousand of the bravest Arabs; and the genuine force of the 
Moslems was enlarged by the doubtful aid and conversion of 
many thousand barbarians. It would be difficult, nor is it 
necessary, to trace the accurate line of the progress of Ak- 
bah. The interior regions have been peopled by the Orient- 
als "with fictitious armies and imaginary citadels. In the war- 
like province of Zab, or Humidia, fourscore thousand of the 
natives might assemble in arms; but the number of three 
hundred and sisty towns is incompatible with the ignorance 
or decay of husbandry and a circumference of three leagues 
will not be justified by the mins of Erbe or Lambesa, the an- 
cient metropolis of that inland country. As we approach the 
sea-coast, the well-known cities of Bugia“® and Tangier’®* de- 
fine the more certain limits of the Saracen victories. A rem- 
nant of trade still adheres to the commodious harbor of Bu- 
gia, which in a more prosperotis age is said to have contained 
about twenty thousand houses ; and the plenty of iron which 
is dug from the adjacent mountains might have supplied a 
braver people with the instraments of defence. The remote 
position and venerable antiqxiity of Tingi, or Tangier, have 
been decorated by the Greek and Arabian fables ; but the 


** Theophanes (in Chronograph, p. 293 [voL i. p. 539]) insfflts the vague rumors 
tliat iBxgbt r^cli Constantinople of the Western conquests of the Arabs; and I 
teiam from Patti Deacon of Aquileia (De Gestis X^angobard. 1. v. c. IS), 

that at this time they sent a fleet from Alexandria into the Sicilian and Aflrican 

^ sBee IfoTairi (aped Otto, p. 118), Iieo Afl*lcamiia (fed. 81, twrso), who reckons 
,ci^ infinite Marmol (Description de FAfrique, tom. iiu 

5T,. 65-08). ■ 

^ 59, Maxwd, tom. fl. p. 415 ; Sliaw, p, 43, 

^ liee^ 
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figurative expressions of the latter, that the \yall8 were con* 
structed of brass, and that the roofs were covered with gold 
and silver, may be interpreted as the emblems of strength and 
opulence. The province of Mauritania Tingitana,"* which as- 
sumed the name of the capital, had been imperfectly discov- 
ered and settled by the Homans ; the five colonies were con- 
fined to a narrow pale, and the more southern parts were sel- 
dom explored except by the agents of luxury, who searched 
the forests for ivory and the citron-wood,”* and the shores 
of the ocean for the purple shell-fish. The fearless A V Kab 
plunged into the heart of the country, traversed the wilder- 
ness in which his successors erected the splendid capitals of 
Fez and Morocco, and at length penetrated to the verge of 
the Atlantic and the great da^rt. The river Sus descends 
from the western sides of Mount Atlas, fertilizes, like the 
!Nile, the adjacent soil, and falls into the sea at a moderate 
distance from the Oanaiy, or Fortunate, islands. Its banks 


ISO it Regio igtiobilis, et tIx qnicqcam iOostiie sottita, pairls iiabitatiHv 

parva flutaina emitlit, solo quam Tiris melior, et segnitM geaitis JPom- 

poaiits Mela, i- 5; iii, 10. Mela deserves the more credit, since his own Phoeni- 
cian ancestors had migrated from Tin^tana to Spain (see, in iL 6, a passage of 
that geographer so croelly tortured by Salmasias, Isaac Vossius, and the most 
virulent of critics, James Gronovins). He lived at the time of the reduc^oa 
of that country by the Emperor Claudius; yet, almost thir^ years afterwards, 
Pliny (Hist, Nat. v. L) complains of Ms au&fxra, too lazy to inquire, too pitHvd lo 
conf^ their ignorance of that wild and ranote province, 

*51 The foolish feshion of this citroii-wood prevaOed at Borne ammg the mai, as 
much as the taste for pearls among the women. A round board or tabl^ four or 
0ve feet in diameter, sold fiw the pnee an estate JatifumMi taxatione elg^ 
ten, or twelve thousand pounds sterling (Hin. Hist. Natsr. adii, 2S). 1 conceive 

that X must not confound ^e tree ctirus with that of 0ie fruit But I am 

not botanist enongh to define the former (it is like wfid cypress) by the vulgar 
or linnsean name ; nor wifi I decide whether the c&rttm be the orange or the lem- 
on. Salmasius appears to ^baust the subject, but he too often involves hims^ 
in the web of Ms disorderly erudition (Plinian. Bxercitat. tom. ii. p. 6®6, etc.). 

*5S African. f<A 16, versa^ Marmc^ UmL ii. p. 28, This pravinoe, the first 
scene of the exploits and greatmess of the cheri^ Is ofien mentioned in tbe curious 
histoiy of that dynasty at tbe, qnd ^ the third volume of Marmol, Description de 
TAfrique. The third vgJuii» of the Becbrarehes Hi^ Jes Maures (late- 

ly puMisbed at Pam) ifiustrates the h^tory and geogp^j of the kingdome of 

and ;|Coroceow ■ .. ^ 

> f/lhnim wsb n(^ tiie fin^ bitt ilm wood of the 
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were inhabited by the last of the Moors, a race of savages, 
without laws or discipline or religion : they were astonished 
by the strange and irresistible terrors of the Oriental arms ; 
and as they possessed neither gold nor silver, the richest spoil 
was the beauty of the female captives, some of whom were 
afterwards sold for a thousand pieces of gold. The career, 
though not the zeal, of Akbah was cheeked by the prospect 
of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse into the waves, 
and, raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed, with the tone of a 
fanatic, “ Great God I if my course were not stopped by this 
sea, I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms of the 
West, preaching the unity of thy holy name, and putting to 
the sword the rebellious nations who worship any other gods 
thee-”*“* Tet this Mahometan Alexander, who sighed 
for new worlds, was unable to preserve his recent conquests. 
By the universal defection of the Greeks and Africans he was 
recalled from the shores of the Atlantic, and the surrounding 
multitudes left him only the resource of an honorable death. 
The last scene was dignified by an example of national virtue. 
An ambitious chief, who had disputed the command and fail- 
ed in the attempt, was led about as a prisoner in the camp of 
the Arabian general. The insurgents had trusted to his dis- 
<M)ntent and revenge ; he disdained their offers and revealed 
their deigns. In the hour of danger the grateful Akbah un- 
locked his fetters and advised him to retire; he chose to die 
under the banner of his rival. Embracing as friends and mar- 
tyrs, they undieathed their seimetara, broke their scabbards, 
and, naaintained an olstinate combat till they feU by each 
other’s on the l^t of their slanghtered conntrymen. The 
third g^eraZ or governor of AJriea, Zuheir, avenged and en* 


^ Otter (p. 119} bES gh^ stroi^ lone of &DatlGlsm to tliis exclamatioii^ 
; iFblcb OardonBe (pw 37)- softened to a pi^s wisli ofpreatkiTig the Koran* Yet 
like text of Kovain befoFe tbeir ejes* 


N story aboQt Akbab tod tbe extent of conqisests, tod con. 

ittodirlliiiahi bas been eonfotmded with die snt^eqiitot one of Musa. 

AMito so fai^ as Tangier, which was drst takto by Mnsa in 

cidiptete of bas probably been confoanded with the provinc# 

of the by feto* and — S. 
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countered tlie fate of his predecessor. He vanquished the 
natives in many battles ; he was overthrown by a powerful 
army which Constantinople had sent to the relief of Car- 
thage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to 
join the invaders, to share the plunder, to profess the faith, 
BVMmdation revolt to their savage state of independence 

idolatry on the first retreat or misfortune of 
the Moslems. The prudence of Akbah had pro- 
posed to found an Arabian colony in the heart of Africa ; a 
citadel that might curb the levity of the barbarians, a place 
of refuge to secure, against the accidents of war, the wealth 
and the famili^ of the Saracens. With this view, and under 
the modest title of the station of a caravan, he planted this 
colony in the fiftieth year of the H^ra. In its present de- 
cay, Cairoan^“ still holds the second rank in the kingdom of 
Tunis, from which it is distant about fifty miles to the south 
its inland situation, twelve miles westward of the sea, has pro- 
tected the city from the Greek and Sicilian fleets. MTien the 
wild beasts and serpents were extiiq>ated, when the forest, <Mr 
rather wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges of a Homan town 
were discovered in a sandy plain : the vegetable food of Cai- 
roan is brought from afar; and the scarcity of springs con- 
strains the inhabitants to collect in cisterns and reservoirs a 
precarious supply of rain-water. These otetacles were wib- 
dued by the industry of Akbah ; he traced a cireumferenoe 
of three thousand mid six hundred paces, which he eneom- 


354 The foundatioii of Cairoan mentioned by Ockfej (Hist, of tbe S»raoeD% 
voL iL p, 129, 130^; and the situation, mosque, etc,, ai the city are described igr 
JjQO Afi-icanos (foL 75), Mannol (tom. ii. p. 532), and Shaw (p. 115).* 

A portentous, though frequ^t, mistake has been the conlbfiQdiiig, from a 
slight similitude of name, the C^ene ^ the Ghneeks aad the Cairoasi of the Arabs, 
two cities which are separated by an intervfd of a thousand miles alon^ the sea» 
coast, l^e great Thnaiins has not escape this fault, the less excusable as It is 
connected with a Ibrmal eiabcsote d^erip^iKEt of AJrloa (Histmiar. L vii c. 2, 
in tom. i. p. 240, eiK, 

^ Cairoah liad bee^ fdinHfed by MbaW^^ Urn Akbali% isodeces^. 

Aktob^Bot likihig the rooiewl the colony to the wooded plam hi 

itddeh it bow lea, Weil^ toI, i p. 2^-r& 
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passed with a brick wall ; in the space of five years the gov- 
ernor’s palace was snrrounded with a sufiSieient number of pri- 
vate habitations; a spacious mosque was supported by five 
hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and iTumidian marble ; 
and Cairoan became the seat of learning as well as of empire. 
But these were the glories of a later age ; the new colony was 
shaken by the successive defeats of Akbah and Zuheir, and 
the western expeditions were again interrupted by the civil 
discord of the Arabian monarchy. The son of the valiant 
Zobeir maintained a war of twelve years, a siege of seven 
months, against the House of Ommiyah. AbdaUah was said 
to unite the fierceness of the lion with the subtlety of the 
fox ; but if he inherited the courage, he was devoid of the 
gener(®ity, of his father.’" 

The return of domestic peace allowed the Caliph Abdal- 
malek to resume the conquest of Africa ; the standard was 
delivered to Hassan, Governor of Egypt, and the 
ofcarti^ revenue of that kingdom, with an army of forty 

‘ thousand men, was consecrated to the important 

service. In the vicissitudes of war, the interior provinces 
had been alternately won and lost by the Saracens. But the 
sea-coast still remained in the hands of the Greeks ; the pred- 
ec^sors of Hassan had respected the name and fortifications 
of Carthage; and the number of its defendei’S was recruited 
by the fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. The arms of Hassan 
were bolder and more fortunate : he reduced and pillaged the 
metropolis of Africa; and the mention of scaling-ladders may 
justify the suspicion that he anticipated by a sudden assault 
the more tedious operations of a regular siege. But the joy 
of the conquerors was soon disturbed by the appearance of 
the Christian suci^rs. The prsefect and patrician John, a 
geseral of experience and rMiown, embarked at Constantino- 

^ Bfsides ^ Arabic cbronides of Abtrifeda, ij^macin, and Abalphara^os, 
raaicr tbs eenreo:^-tMrd year of the Hepra, we may consult D'Hotbelot (Biblioih. 
Oiicat- pa f) apd Ockl^ (Biat. of the SarsKseoas, toL iL p. 339-349). The latt» 
bas llelaet petiietie betweoi AbdaUah and his mother; hot 

be liae fi>^gE|t<R p^ypcaltOSoct of 4cr grief for his fhs tetnm, at the age of 

fiitaleeBtegaeB(ce%of her mcssett 
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pie the forces of the Eastern empire they were joined by 
the ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful reinforcement 
of Goths"® was obtained from the fears and religion of the 
Spanish monarch. The weight of the confederate navy broke 
the chain that guarded the entrance of the harbor ; the Arabe 
retired to Cairoan, or Tripoli ; the Christians landed ; the citi- 
zens hailed the ensign of the cross, and the winter was idly 
wasted in the dream of victory or deliverance. But Africa 
was irrecoverably lost ; the zeal and resentment of the com- 
mander of the faithfur” prepared in the ensuing spring a 
more numerous armament by sea and land ; and the Patri- 
trician in his turn was compelled to evacuate the post and for- 
tifications of Carthage. A second battle was fought in the 
neighborhood of Utica : the Greeks and Goths were again de- 
feated ; and their timely embarkation saved them from the 
sword of Hassan,^ who had invested the slight and insufficient 
rampart of their camp. "WTiatever yet remained of Carthage 
was delivered to the flames, and the colony of Dido”* and 


A^ovtioq fhcavra t€l. trrpftTTiyoy rs iir* 

*lu)avvi^ Tov HarpUuov ffiveipov rw woSMfJjov wpoc 

KarcL rwv '^apcucrivw i^dTrffLT^ej/m Nicepiiori Con^taatinopotlitaiu Brerar. p. 

The Patriarch of Constantinaple, with Theophanes (ChroiKJgraph. p. BOB [toL L 
p. 5S6 seq., edit. Bora]), hare slightly mentioned this last attempt for the r^ief of 
Africa. Pagi (Critica, tom. iii p. 129, 141) has nicely ascertained the ehroaok^ 
by a strict comparison of the Arabic and Byzantine historians, who often disagree 
both in time and feet. See likewise a note of Otter (p. 121). 

iss ««DoTe s’erano ridotti i nohlli Bomani e i and afterwards, **i Bo- 

mani suggirono e i GotH lasciarooo Ctohagira ” (Leo African, fob 72, reef©.). I 
know not from what Arabic writer the AfHcan denved bis Goths ; but the fact, 
tbongh new, is so interesting and so probable^ that I will accept it on the slight- 
est aathority. 

15S This commander iss^led byZitcephorcis a vagne tlioagh 

not improper definitioo of the caliph. Tireophanes introdnees the strange appelJa- 
tion of npwroovp^oXoff, which his interpreter Goar explains by Vizier Azem^ 
may approach the troth, in assigning the aedre part to the minfeter rather than 
the prince ; but they Ibrget that the Ommiades had only a haieh, or secretary, and 
that the o£5ce of rizier w^as not rerived or iratitmted till the one hundred and thir- 
^-second year the H^ira (I>'Herhelot, p. 912). 

1*® According to Bolfens ^e. 27 1]§ 111 p* 36* edit. Salmas.), the Carthage of 

A oampaigB. was eoiiditcted* not by Ifnsaan, hot by M a s a. vol* h 

p. 477 seq,— S. 
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Cffisar lay desolate above two hundred years, till a part, per- 
haps a twentieth, of the old circumference was repeopled by 
the first of the iFatimite caliphs. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the second capital of the West was repre- 
sented by a rQOsq[ue, a college without students, twenty-five or 
thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred peasants, who, in 
their abject poverty, displayed the arrogance of the Punic sen- 
ators. Even that paltry village was swept away by the Span- 
iards whom Charles the Eifth had stationed in the fortress of 


the Goletta. The ruins of Carthage have perished ; and the 
place might be unknown if some broken arches of an aque- 
duct did not guide the footsteps of the inquisitive traveller.’" 

The Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians were not yet 
masters of the country. In the interior provinces the Moors 
Mnai con- JSeriers^^^ so feeble under the first Caesars, so 
formidable to the Byzantine princes, maintained a 
A.n. 68 s- 709 . disorderly resistance to the religion and power of 
the successors of Mahomet. Under the standard of their 


Queen Cahina the independent tribes acquired some degree 


IHdo stood either 677 or 737 years— a Tarious reading, which proceeds from the 
difference of MSS. or editions (Salmas. Flin. Exercit. tom. i. p. 228). The for- 
mer of these accounts, which gives 828 years before Christ, is more consistent 
with the well-wdghed testimony of Velielns Paterculus; but the latter is prefer- 
red by our chronologist (Marsham, Canon. Ohron. p. 898) as more agreeable to 
Ihe ]^l»rew and annals. 

Leo African- foL 71, versa^ 72, Marmol, tom. ii p. 446-447. Shaw, 

pu 80. 

*** The history of the word Barhar may he classed under four periods. 1. In 
liie time of Homer, when the Greeks and Asiatics might probably use a common 
idloin, the imitative sound of Bar-bar was applied to the ruder tribes, whose pro- 
nnndauon was most harsh, whose grammar was most defective. KtJpec Bupfih/w- 
(Had, ii. 867, with the Oxford Scholiast Clarke’s Annotation, and Henry 
Sfief^sffias’s Ore^ Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 720). 2. Brom the time, at least, of Herod- 
otiiSfit exa^nded to the nations who werO strangers to the language and 
liim^nerB of the Gre^s. 8. In the age of Plautus, the Homans submitted to the 


insult {Itomp&mB Pestas, L ii. p. 48, edit. I^aeim'), and freely gave themselves the 
imnad of They inseneiyy tdalmed an exemption for Italy and her 

pirovinees ; and at length removed the disgraGefol appellation to the sav- 
slgjej the pale of the empire. 4. In eveiy sense it was 

"duie iibors: the ^miliar word was borrowed from the Latin provincials by 

Jtrady settled' as h 'k>€^ dend^iKa^on''' (BaAaiyJ 
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of tmion and discipline ; and as the Moors respected in their 
females the character of a prophetess, they attacked the invad- 
era with an enthusiasm similar to their own. The Teteran 
bands of Hassan were inadequate to the defence of Africa : 
the conquests of an age were lost in a single day; and the 
Arabian chief, overwhelmed by the torrent, retired to the 
confines of Egypt, and expected, five years, the promised suc- 
cors of the caliph. After the retreat of the Saracens, the vic- 
torious prophetess assembled the Moorish chiefs, and recom- 
mended a measure of strange and savage policy. “ Our cit- 
ies,” said she, “ and the gold and silver which they contain, 
perpetually attract the arms of the Ajabs. These vile met- 
als are not the objects of otsr ambition ; we content ourselves 
with the simple productions of the earth. Let us destroy 
these cities ; let us bury in their ruins those pernicious treas- 
ures; and when the avarice of our foes shall be destitute of 
temptation, perhaps they will cease to diti;urb the tranquillity 
of a warlike people.” The proposal was accepted with unani- 
mous applause. From Tangier to Tripoli the bnildings, or at 
least the fortifications, were demolished, the fruit-trees were 
cut down, the means of subsistence were extirpated, a fertile, 
and populous garden was changed into a desert, and the his- 
torians of a more recent period could discern the frequent 
trac^ of the prosperity and devastation of their ancestors. 
Such is the tale of the modem Arabians. Yet I strongly 
suspect that their ignorance of antiquity, the love of the mar- 
vellous, and the fashion of extolling the philosophy of barba- 
rians, has induced them to d^eribe, as one voluntary act, the 
calamities of three hundred years since the first fury of tibe 
Donatists and Yandals. In ^e progress of the revolt Cahina 
had most probably contributed her sha r e of destruction ; and 
the alarm of universal ruin might terrify and alienate the cit- 
ies that had reluctantly yielded to her unworthy yoke. They 
no longer hoped, p^haps they no longer wish^, the return 
of their By^ntin© sov^igps : tiiieir inesent servitiide was 
not alleviated Ijy the benefits of ord^ and jnstice ; and the 
most zealous Catholic mnsft prefer, Ihe imperfect truths of ifie 
Koran to the blind and rode idolatry of the Moors. The 
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eral of the Saracens was again received as the savior of the 
province: the friends of civil society conspired against the 
savages of the land ; and the royal prophetess was slain in the 
first battle, which overturned the baseless fabric of her su- 
perstition and empire. The same spirit revived under the 
successor of Hassan : it was finally quelled by the activity of 
Musa and his two sons; but the number of the rebels may 
be presumed from that of three hundred thousand captives, 
sixty thousand of whom, the caliph’s fifth, were sold for the 
profit of the public treasury. Thirty thousand of the barba- 
rian youth were enlisted in the troops ; and the pious labors 
of Musa, to inculcate the knowledge and practice of the Ko- 
ran, accustomed the Africans to obey the apostle of God and 
the commander of the faithful. In their climate and govern- 
ment, their diet and habitation, the wandering Moors resem- 
bled the Bedouins of the desert. With the religion they 
AdOTtion of ’"^ere proud to adopt the language, name, and origin 
the Moors, Arabs : the blood of the strangers and natives 
was insensibly mingled ; and from the Euphrates to the At- 
lantic the same nation might seem to be diffused over the 
sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Tet I will not deny that 
fifty thousand tents of pure Arabians might be transported 
over the Nile, and scattered through the Libyan desert ; and 
I am not ignorant that five of the Moorish tribes still retain 
their hm^aa-om idiom, with the appellation and character of 
white Africans.’** 

V. In the progress of conquest from the north and south, 
^ the Goths and the Saracens encountered each other 

on the confines of Europe and Africa. In the 
opinion of the latter, the difference of religion is 
a reasonable ground of enmity and warfare.^" 


^ Tfee first book of Leo Afncapixs, asd the observations of Dr. Shaw (p. 220, 
23T, win throw fight on the roving ti-ihes of Barlmry, of Ara- 

Pf^oriafe d^eeaft. But Shaw had seea these savages wi^ dktant terror ; 

to have lost more of his Ar^bio than ho 
of Ccreel: or learning- Many of his gross mistakes might 

W poritid of the Mahometan history. 

a'-ppfeoo . of Qree^ observed , that their ro*- 
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As early as tlie time of Othman/" their piratical squadrons 
had ravaged the coast of Andalusia,'" nor had they forgotten 
the relief of Carthage by the Gothic succors. In that age, as 
well as in the pi'esent, the kings of Spain were possessed of 
the fortress of Ceuta ; one of the Columns of Hercules, which 
is divided by a narrow strait from the opposite pillar or point 
of Europe. A small portion of Mauritania was still wanting 
to the African conquest ; but Musa, in the pride of victory, 
was repulsed from the walls of Ceuta by the vigilance and 
courage of Count Julian, the general of the Goths. From 
his disappointment and perplexity Musa was relieved by an 
unexpected message of the Christian chief, who offered his 
place, his person, and his sword to the successors of Mahomet, 
and solicited the disgraceful honor of introducing their arms 
into the heart of Spain.'” If we inquire into the cause of 
his treachery, the Spaniards will repeat the popular story of 
his daughter Cava ;*“ of a virgin who was seduced, or ravish- 


Iigion was different ; npon which score it was lawful bn^hers to (|aaxiid. 
Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 328. 

Abuifeda, Anna!. Moslem, p- 78, tcts, Heiske. 

136 name of Andalusia is applied bj the Ajrabs not oidj to the modem 
province, but to the whole peninsula of Spain {Greogi^h. Kob, p. 151 ; 
lot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 114, 115). The etymology has been most impr<MbIj 
duced from Vandalnsia, conntiy of the Vandals (D’Anville, Etata de rEnrope, 
p. 146, 147, etc.). But the Handalcisia of Casin, which signifies, in Arabic, the 
region of the evening, of the West, in a word, the Hesperia of the Cheeks, is per- 
fectly apposite (Biblioth. Arataco-HispaBa, tom. ii. p. 327, etc.). 

The fall and resurrection of the Gothic moimrchy are rdaled by Marlaaa 
(tom, i. p- 238-260 ; I. vi. c. 13-26 ; L vii. c. 1, 2). Tlmt historian has infnsKid 
into his noble work (Historiss de Rebus Hispanise, iibri xax. ; Hagse Comltom 
1733, in four volumes in foliOy with the Continuation of MiniamL) the style and 
spirit of a Roman dassic; and, after the twelfth ary, his knowle^e and 
judgment may be safely trusted. But the Jesuit is not exempt from the pi^u- 
dices of his order; he adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchaiutn, the most ab^ 
surd of the national l^:efTds ; be is too careless C3f critieism and ehronoiogy, and 
supplies, fiom a lively fancy, Ihe diasms of histoncal evideiEiee. These chasms 
are large and frequent ; Koderic, Archbishop of To^do, the fettheir of the Spanhdi 
history, lived five hnndr^ years after the conquest the Arabs ; and the more 
early accounts are comiMds^ in some meagre lines dT the bind chronicles of Isi- 
dore of Badajoz (Faeem^) and of A^)£tc^o HL , Ung of Leon, which I have s&m 
cmly in the annals of PagL 

^ viol*^ (says Vdtaire) aosd diUciIe k fidre quit prouver. Bes 
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edj by Her sovereign ; of a father who sacrificed bis religion 
and country to the thirst of revenge. The passions of princes 
have often been licentious and destructive ; but this well- 
known tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently supported bj 
external evidence and the history of Spain will suggest 
some motives of interest and policy more congenial to the 
breast of a veteran statesman.*"® After the decease or depo- 
sition of Witiza, his two sons were supplanted by 
t^^Gothic the ambition of Eoderic, a noble G-oth, whose fa- 
monarchy. or govemor of a pi’ovince, had fallen 

a victim to the preceding tyranny. The monai*ehy was still 
elective ; but the sons of Witiza, educated on the steps of the 
throne, were impatient of a pidvate station. Their resent- 
ment was the more dangerous, as it was varnished with the 
dissimulation of courts ; their followers were excited by the 
remembrance of favors and the promiso of a revolution ; and 
their uncle Oppas, Archbishop of Toledo and Seville, was the 
first person in the Church and the second in the State. It is 
probable that Julian was involved in the disgrace of the un- 
successful faction ; that he had little to hope and much to 
fear from the new reign ; and that the imprudent king could 
not forget or forgive the injuries which Roderie and his fam- 
ily had sustained. The merit and influence of the count ren- 
dered him a useful or formidable- subject ; his estates were 
ample, his followers bold and numerous ; and it was too fa- 
tally shown that, by his Andalusian and Mauritanian com- 
mands, he held in his hand the keys of the Spanish monarchy. 
Too feeble, however, to meet his sovereign in arms, he sought 
i-the aid of a foreign power ; and his rash invitation of the 
Moors and Arabs produt»d the ^calamities of eight hundred 


se seroieist-Hs llgu^s poor une (Hist. G^n^rale, xxvi.) His ar- 

gipipeft^ Is loglcaB j a 

' la ^ efcoiy of M (L vL €, 21, p- 241, 242) seems to vie with the 
; of like the aaeieints, he s^dom qaotes : and the oldest testitaohj 

that ofXneas Tad^sis, a GaH^iaa 
j oai^ Oavh qaam pro cpacubinS. qtebatur,” 
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years. Ms epistles, or in a personal interview, Be reveal- 
ed the wealth and nakedness of his eountiy; the weakness 
of an nn popular prince; the degeneracy of an effeminate 
people. The Groths were no longer the victorious barbari- 
ans who had humbled the pride of Kome, despoiled the queen 
of nations, and penetrated from the Danube to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Secluded from the world by the Pyrenaean moun- 
tains, the successors of Alaric had slumbered in a long peace : 
the walls of the cities were mouldered into dust : the youth 
had abandoned the exercise of arms ; and the presumption of 
their ancient renown would expose them in a field of battle 
to the first assault of the invaders. The ambitious Saracen 
was fired by the ease and importan<» of the attempt; but 
the execution was delayed till he had consulted the com- 
mander of the faithful; and his messenger returned with the 
permission of Walid to annex the unknown kingdoms of the 
West to the religion and throne of the caliphs. In his reea- 
dence of Tangier, Musa, with secrecy and caution, continued 
Ms correspondence and hastened his preparations. But the 
remorse of the conspirators was soothed by the faUaeioas as- 
surance that he should content himself with the glory and 
spoil, without aspiring to establish the Moslems beyond 
sea that separates Africa from Europe.'" 


170 Orientals, IBlmacm, Abnlpharagias, AMfeda, pass fwer tlie of 

Spain in silence, or with a single wonL Tlie text of Kovairi, and tbe oi&er Ant* 
bian writers, is represented, tlioogh with some foreign alloy, by M. de Caidoiinte 
CHist. de FAfrique et de FEspagoe sons la Domination des Arabes, Paris, 1766, 
S vols. in 12mo, tom. i. p. 56-114X and more concisely by M, de Gnignes (Hist, 
des tom. L p. 347-S5Q). librarian of tbe l^cnrial bas not sn^isfied my 

hc^>6s s yet be appears to baTe searched with d^igeiice bis broken matmals ; and 
the bistoiy of the oonqinest is Hiostrated by bocqb ralnable fragniienls of the pen- 
tane Bazds (who wrote at €ordtd>a, SOO), of Ben Hazi^ etc* See 
Arabico - Hi^pana, tom* ii. p. 32, 106, 106, 182, 262, 319**832. On this ooci^ioii 
tbe industry Pa;^ has beem aided by the Arable leamlog of his friend the Abba 
de Xiongneme^ and to joint labors 1 am deeply mdebced.* 

-t .i -i >■ ■ ■■ • ■ ■ ■ 

^ On the conqnesl of Jby ^ Arabe read^ may eoaselt ecocide, His* 
toria de la df^qe Aiaibes en Ifadrid, 1820, 1821, of wb^ch aia 

abridgment In PrbifcCh 'beeh' Imbli^ied Park, 1825. Some Talsa* 

ble informarion^ w also be in ^ tmgiBiarion of the Arabic wwk Al* 

Pasqncd de Gayangpa, polblished by the Ori^tal Translatiott Pmad, 
nnde^ ire of ^ the MelaFrwTK^n I^aa^ieB In LecN 
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Before Mnsa would trust au army of the faithful to the 
traitors and infidels of a foreign land, he made a less dan- 
gerous trial of their strength and veracity. One 
dewent of hundred Arabs, and four hundred Africans, passed 

a-b-tio, over, in four vessels, from Tangier or Ceuta: the 
place of their descent on the opposite shore of 
the strait is marked by the name of Tarif, their chief ; and 
the date of this memorable event”' is fixed to the month of 
Kamadan, of the ninety-first year of the Hegira, to the mouth 
of July, seven hundred and forty-eight years from the Span- 
ish era of Caesar,'” seven hundred and ten after the birth 
of Christ. From their first station, they marched eighteen 
miles through a hilly country to the castle and town of Juli- 
an on which (it is still called Algezire) they bestowed the 
name of the Green Island, from a verdant cape that advances 
into the sea. Their hospitable entertainment, the Christians 
who joined their standard, their inroad into a fertile and un- 
guarded province, the richness of their spoil, and the safety 
of their return, announced to their brethren the most favor- 
able omens of victory. In the ensuing spring five thousand 


A mistake of Koderic of Toledo, in comparing the lunar years of the He- 
gira with the Jalian years of the era, has determined Baronins, Mariana, and the 
crowd of Spanish historians to place the first invasion in the year 713, and the 
battle of Xeres in November, 714, This anachronism of three years has been 
detected by the more correct industry of modem chronologists, above afi, of Pagi 
(Oritica, tom. iii. p. 169, 171-174), who have restored the genuine date of the rev- 
dufion. At the present time an Arabian scholar, like Cardonne, who adopts tlie 
anci'^t OTTor (tom. i. p. 75), is inexcusably ignorant or careless. 

^ The Era of Caesar, which in Spain was in legal and popnlar use till the four- 
te^dh ceatury, begins thirty-eight years before the birth of Christ. I would re- 
§egc origin to the general peace by sea and land, which confirmed the power 
smd of the Triumvirs (Dion Cassius, 1. xlviiL p, 547, 553 [c. 28 and 36]. 

Appjgn de Bdl. CSvil, L t. (jc. 72] p. 1084^ edit* fol,). Spain was a province of 
Geesar O^stariau ; and Tarragox^ wMeh raised the first temple to Angustus (Tacit. 
Ann a l. h 7S% m%ht lK)rrow from the Orientals this mode of flattery. 

^ road, the country, the old castle of Count Julian, and the superstitious 
bci^yig of the laniards of hidden treasury etc.,^ are described by Pbre Labat 
^ en Italic, tom. L p. 2D7-217) with his osnal pleasantry. 
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veterans and volunteers were embarked under the command 
of Tarik, a dauntless and skilful soldier, who surpassed the 
expectation of his chief ; and the necessary transports were 
Their second provided by the industry of their too faithful ally. 

The Saracens landed*” at the pillar or point of 
AprU; Europe; the corrupt and familiar appellation of 
G-ibraltar {G^el aZ TariK) describes the mountain of Tarik ; 
and the intrenehments of his camp were the first outline of 
those fortifications which, in the hands of our countrymen, 
have resisted the art and power of the House of Bourbon. 
The adjacent governors informed the Court of Toledo of the 
descent and progress of the Arabs ; and the defeat of his lieu- 
tenant Edeeo, who had been commanded to seize and bind 
the presumptuous strangers, admonished Kodeiic of the mag- 
nitude of the danger. At the royal summons, the dukes and 
counts, the bishops and nobles of the Gothic monarchy, z&- 
sembled at the head of their followers ; and the title of Ifing 
of the Homans, which is employed by an Arabic historian, 
may be excused by the close affinity of language, religion, 
and manners, between the nations of Spain. His army con- 
sisted of ninety or a hundred thousand men ;* a formidable 
power, if their fidelity and discipline had been adequate to 
their numbers. The troops of Tank had been augmented 
to twelve thousand Saracens; but the Christian malcontents 
were attracted by the influence of Julian, and a crowd of 
Africans most greedily tasted the temporal blessings of the 
and victory. Koran. In the neighborhood of Cadiz, town 
July 19 - 26 . q£ Xer^*” has been ifln^aated by the enoounter 
which determined the fate of the kingdom; the stream of 

The Nubian Get^raphra- fp. 154) explains topogra^y of tbe wax; bot 
it is hig!ily incredible tbat tbe of Mi^ eotet^le tbe desfiefttte 

and useless measui'e of burning bis siiips. 

Xeres (the Boman colony of Asta fe two leagues fro«n OtidlaE. 

In tbe sixteenth centiny it was a granaiy of com; and the wine of Xeres is fa- 
miliar to the nations of Burope (Lwl. KchsU H^panlay e. IS, p. 64-56, a work of 
correct and condee knowSed^ j I>’Anir0|e, Btats de f Europe, eics,, p„ 154), 

* Tbe Arabian ^tibat give tbe bijg^esit Bumriber mentioB SO, 000^ wbHit 

others only or ey m i The Christian army B^y be 
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the Gnadalete, which falls into the bay, divided the two 
camps, and marked the advancing and retreating skirmishes 
of three snccessive and bloody days. On the fourth day the 
two armies joined a more serious and decisive issue ; but 
Alaric would have blushed at the sight of his unworthy suc- 
cessor, sustaining on his head a diadem of pearls, encumbered 
with a flowing robe of gold and silken embroidery, and re- 
clining on a litter or ear of ivory drawn by two white mules. 
Notwithstanding the valor of the Saracens, they fainted un- 
der the weight of multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was 
overspread with sixteen thousand of their dead bodies. “ My 
brethren,” said Tarik to his surviving companions, “ the ene- 
my is before you, the sea is behind ; whither would ye fly ? 
Follow your general : I am resolved either to lose my life, or 
to trample on the prostrate king of the Fomans.” Besides 
the resource of despair, he confided in the secret correspond- 
ence and nocturnal interviews of Count Julian with the sons 
and the brother of "Witiza. The two princes and the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo occupied the most important post : their 
well-timed defection broke the ranks of the Christians ; each 
warrior was prompted by fear or suspicion to consult his per- 
sonal safety; and the remains of the Gothic army were scat- 
tered or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of the three fol- 
lowing days. Amidst the general disorder Eoderic started 
from his car, and mounted OreHa, the fleetest of his horses; 
but he escaped from a soldieFs death to perish more ignobly 
in the waters of the Bsetis or Guadalquivir. His diadem, his 
robe^ and his courser were found on the bank ; but as the 
body of the Gothic prince was lost in the waves, the pride 
ignorance of the caliph must have been gratified with 
some meaner head, which was exposed in triumph before the 
palace of Damascus. “ And such,” continues a valiant histo- 


isfem of the Arabs, “ is the fate of thoKs 
from a field of battle.’*”* 


kings who withdraw 


I i r^jiinis pedem ex aeSe jrefermtibas seepe contingit.” Bea 

■ Arabi^o-Rfepe^^ ^ tod. ■ iL; p. : 827. Some ereduloua 

ntto-a tab: iyi of j34s|)e»t^''ft(»n'-'W'bence' be esKbdio- 
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Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, 
that his only hope was in the ruin of his country- After the 
of battle of Xeres he recommended the most effectual 
SoiSJhy® measures to the vietorions Saracen. « The king of 
the Goths is slain; their princes have fled before 
you, the army is routed, the nation is astonished. Secure 
with sufficient detachments the cities of Bsetiea ; but in per- 
son, and without delay, march to the royal city of Tol^o, 
and allow not the distracted Christians either time or tran- 
quillity for the election of a new monarch.” Tank listened 
to his advice. A Soman captive and pmselyte, who had 
been enfranchised by the caliph himself, assaulted Cordova 
with seven hundred horse : he swam the river, suiprised the 
town, and drove the Christians into the great church, where 

thev defended themselves above three months. Another de- 

*/ ■ ... 

tachinent reduced the sea-coast of Bsetica, which in the last 
period of the Moorish power has comprised in a narrow 
space the populous kingdom of Granada. The march o£ 
Tarik from the Baetis to the Tagus’” was directed through 
the Sierra Morena, that separates Andalusia and Castile, till 
he appeared in arms under the walls of Toledo.'” The 
zealous of the Catholics had escaped with the relies of tiieir 
saints; and if the gates were shut, it was only till the victor 
had subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. The vol- 
untary exiles were allowed to depart with their effects; sev^ 
churches were appropriated to the Christian woutitip; the 
archbishop and his clergy were at liberty to exercise their 
functions, the monks to practise or n^leet their penance; 

ed, with a lamentable vmce, “They devonr the piart wi^ which I bare so grle^ 
ously sinned.” (Don part ii 1. iiL c. i.) 

The direct road from Cordnba to Toledo was measmmd by Mr. Swiabiime^s 
mnles in hemrs ; bnt a be adopted fbr slow aaid 

derioos marches of an airmy. The Arabs Imrersed the iMPewtee of TLol Mancita, 
which pen of Oeiranles has han^nned mie lassie gpotipid to tbe read^s oC 
every nation. 

The antiqni^s of Tt^sdp^ Urds jPmwo in the Funic warn, Urhs ie the 

sixth centtwy^ tire briefly deseriMd by c- ^ He 

borrows firom Boderic Ae J'Mtsth of Mentis pottrsdts* but Baodeel^ 

sannatea that it was no a 

V^5 ' 
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and the Gotlis and Homans were left in all civil and criminal 
eases to the subordinate jurisdiction of their own laws and 
magistrates. But if the justice of Tarik protected the Chris- 
tians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the Jews, to whose 
secret or open aid he was indebted for his most important 
acquisitions. Persecuted by the kings and synods of Spain, 
who had often pressed the alternative of banishment or bap- 
tism, that outcast nation embraced the moment of revenge : 
the comparison of their past and present state was the pledge 
of their fidelity ; and the alliance between the disciples of 
Moses mid of Mahomet was maintained till the final era of 
their common expulsion. From the royal seat of Toledo, the 
Arabian leader spread his conquests to the north, over the 
modern realms of Castile and Leon : but it is needless to enu- 
merate the cities that yielded on his approach, or again to de- 
scribe the table of emerald,”* transported from the East by 
the Homans, acquired by the Goths among the spoils of Home, 
and presented by the Arabs to the throne of Damascus. Be- 
yond the Asturian mountains, the maritime town of Gijon 
was the term"*®. of the lieutenant of Musa, who had performed, 
with the speed of a traveller, his victorious march, of seven 
hundred miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Bay of Bis- 
cay. The failure of land compelled him to retreat ; and he 
was recalled to Toledo, to excuse his presumption of subdu- 
ing a kingdom in the absence of his general. Spain, which, 
in a more savage and disorderly state, had resisted, two hun- 

™ Ib tlie Histona Arabum (c. 9, p. 17, ad calcem Elmacin), Rod eric of Toledo 
imcnb&& the emerald tables, and inserts the name of M^inat Almeyda, in Arabic 
words and letters. He appears to be conversant with the Mahometan writers; 
but I cannot agree with M. de Goign^ (Hist, des Hans, tom. i. p. 350), that he 
had read and transcribed Novairi; because he was dead a hundred j^ears before 
Kovmri composed his histoiy- This mistake is founded on a still grosser error. 
li. de Guignes ecaifouiids the Mstofiaii Roderic Ximen>^, Archbishop of Toledo 
|b tMrteenth wilk Cdidinai Xim^es, who governed Spain in the be- 

of the ^Kteenth, and was the subject, not the author, of historical cOnu 

; I hbve IsseAed on the last rock the boast of Regnard and his 

joui^ey : . . / - 
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dred years, tlie arms of the Komans, was OTerrun in a few 
months by those of the Saracens ; and such was the eageme^ 
of submission and treaty, that the Governor of Cordova is re- 
corded as the only chief who fell, without conditions, a pris- 
oner into their hands. The cause of the Goths had been ir- 
revocably judged in the field of Xeres ; and, in the national 
dismay, each part of the monarchy declined a contest with 
the antagonist who had vanquished the united strength of 
the whole.'®* That strength had been wasted by two snc- 
cessive seasons of famine and pestilence ; and the governors, 
who were impatient to surrender, might exaggerate the diffi- 
culty of collecting the provisions of a si^e. To disarm the 
Christians, superstition likewise contributed her terrors : and 
the subtle Arab encouraged the report of dreams, omens, and 
prophecies, and of the portraits of the defined conquerors of 
Spain, that were discovered on breaking open an apartment 
of the royal palace. Yet a spark of the vital fiama was still 
alive: some invincible fugitives preferred a life of poverty 
and freedom in the Asturian valleys ; the hardy mountain- 
eers repulsed the slaves of the csdiph ; and the swoid of Pe- 
lagius has been transformed into the sceptre of the Catholic 
kings.'®® 


On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause of 
Musa d^enerated into envy, and he b^an, not to complain. 


Conquest 
of Spain 
by Musa. 
A,i>. 712, TIS. 


but to fear, that Tank would leave him nothing to 
subdue. At the head of ten thousand Arabe and 
eight thousand Africans, he passed over in person 


from Mauritania to Spain: the first of his companions were 


the noblest of the Koreish ; his eld^ ecm was left in the 


command of Africa ; the three ydungm* laefchren were of an 


age and spirit to second the boldest eaterprhies of their far 


181 Such 'tTas tbe arginttrat of tbe traifor Oppis, sid emery to whom it was 

fiddreesed did im^ boswot ^ Beia^MS: Bispeuiia dndum 

enb nno eaSareftiiS Sspeum la Woo ocni^KlgfttBS Isma- 

Starnes non Tslmt B(isttee& iE^aetom." apod BSb^ 

tom* Hi. p.^lTT. ; ' ^ ^ ^ 

. ^ v'Tfie^ of AMtafas 'Is djatiT i c tbr ftnwigli eoSti 

msidj noticed by D’AntSle (Ikais p. 1 S 9 ). 
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ther. At his landing in Algezire he was respeetfullj enter- 
tained by Count Julian, who stifled his inward remorse, and 
testified, both in words and actions, that the victory of the 
Arabs had not impaired his attachment to their cause. Some 
enemies yet remained for the sword of Musa. The tardy re- 
pentance of the Goths had compared their own numbers and 
those of the invaders; the cities from which the march of 
Tarik had declined considered themselves as impr^nable; 
and the bravest patriots defended the fortifications of Seville 
and Merida. They were successively besieged and reduced by 
the labor of Musa, who transported his camp from the Bsetis 
to the Anas, from the Guadalquivir to the Guadiana. When 
he beheld the works of Roman magnificence, the bridge, the 
aqueducts, the triumphal arches, and the theatre of the an- 
cient metropolis of Lusitania, “ I should imagine,” said he to 
his four companions, “ that the human race must have united 
their art and power in the foundation of this city : happy is 
the man who shall become its master 1” He aspired to that 
happiness, but the ErmrUema sustained on this occasion the 
honor of their descent from the veteran legionaries of Au- 
gustus.*®* Disdaining the confinement of their walls, they 
gave battle to the Arabs on the plain ; but an ambuscade ris- 
ing from the shelter of a quarry, or a ruin, chastised their in- 
discretion, and intercepted their return. The wooden turrets 
of assault were rolled forward to the foot of the rampart; 
but the defence of Merida was obstinate and long; and the 
easSs of the mmtyrs was a perpetual testimony of the losses 
of the M<»lemB. The constancy of the besieged was at length 
subdued by famine and despair ; and the prudent victor dis- 
guised his impatience under the names of clemency and es- 
teem. The alternative of exile or tribute was allowed ; the 
«fliurch^ were divided between the two religions; and the 


; fcoowaMs oS i&e war (Uion Cassias, L liii. ps. SSJ 

^ W tifeis metK^K^ of Lositaaia, perhaps of Spain (“ snbmitiit 

Kanins (Hi^WBla, «- 31, p. 106-110) enanoerates 
i^e ancaOB^ stnsatares, hot ctM U^ n d es vritli a sgh ; Urbs base olim aobiltssiina ad 

. ddajw a est, ea waster ntiseas darita^ rainas 
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wealtli of tliose "wlio liEd fallen in tlie siege, or retired to Gal- 
lieia, was confiscated as the reward of the faithful. In the 
midway between Merida and Toledo, the lieutenant of Musa 
sainted the vicegerent of the caliph, and conducted him to the 
palace of the Gothic kings. Their first interview was cold 
and formal : a rigid account was exacted of the treasures of 
Spain : the character of Tarik was exposed to suspicion and 
obloquy ; and the hero was imprisoned, reviled, and igno- 
miniously scourged by the hand, or the command, of Musa. 
Yet so strict was the discipline, so pure the zeal, or so tame 
the spirit, of the primitive Moslems, that after this public in- 
dignity Tarik could serve and be trusted in the reduction of 
the Tarragon ese province. A mosque was erected at Sara- 
gossa by the liberality of the Koreish : the port of Barcelona 
was opened to the vessels of Syria; and the Goths were pur- 
sued beyond the Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic prov- 
ince of Septimania or Languedoc.’” In the Church of St 
Maiy, at Carcassonne, Musa found, but it is improbable that 
he left, seven equestrian statues of massy silver ; and from his 
tenn or column of 15’arbonne, he returned on his footsteps to 
the Gallician and Lusitanian shores of the ocean. During the 
absence of the father, his son Abdelaziz chastised the izusir- 
gents of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Valencia, the 
sea-coast of the Mediterranean: his original treaty with the 


Both the interpreters of Novain, Be GnigB® CHi&t des Hmss, totm i p. S^) 
and Cardonne (Hist, de TAfriqnte et de tana, i, p, S3, 104, 10&), 

lead Mnsa into the ^Narbonnese (^nL Bnt I find no of this ef^erpiise, 

^ther in Hoderic of Toledo, or the MSS. of the Esenrial, and lErrasion of the 
Saracens is postponed bj a French chronide ^ file ninth jear afiier the eoin^^est 
of Spain, a.d. 721 <Pagi, Critica, tom. p. 177, WB ; Hklodann France, tom. 
iii.}. 1 much qn^tion vdiether Mnsa ever passed the FTrameeu* 


^ The stoiy of McsaV having penetrated into Frmiee prohahlf arose from the 
circumstance that in those times Catdoma, from hs m^^ngatioii by the 

Franks, was called by the Ardk~Alf€xrmidJ^ ‘^’& m file Franks^” 

That be may have peh^trat;^ as Oatalcnfia, bi!Et a^ipears fmm 

the testhnony of Abd Aildi^ltpk who msskm^mstsaeA^W ^ : ** 1 was in the 

number of those who apecMpaEned ti Andate, and I was 

with hiin wh^ he arriveii in jfight of 8eEagasa% wMch was, tke 
of ^me Ught tk& Jar^est oowr 

quea^ vait&r 
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discreet and valiant Theodemir'" will represent the manners 
and policy of the times. “The conditions of peace agreed 
and sworn between A.hdelasiz, the son of M^isa, the son of Nas- 
sir, and Jheodemir, prince of the Goths. In the name of the 
most merciful God, Abdelaziz makes peace on these condi- 
tions : that Theodemir shall not be disturbed in his principal- 
ity, nor any injury be ojffered to the life or pi’operty, the wives 
and children, the religion and temples, of the Christians ’ that 
Theodemir shall freely deliver his seven'* cities, Orihuela, Va- 
lentola, Alicant, Mola, Yaeasora, Bigerra (now Bejar), Ora (or 
Opta), and Lorca ; he shall not assist or entertain the 
enemi^ of the caliph, but shall faithfully communicate his 
knowledge of their hostile designs ; that himself, and each of 
the Gothic nobles, shall annually pay one piece of gold, four 
measures of wheat, as many of barley, vrith a certain propor- 
tion of honey, oil, and vinegar ; and that each of their vassals 
shall be taxed at one moiety of the said imposition. Given 
the fourth of Eegeb, in the year of the Hegira ninety-four, 
and subscribed with the names of four Mussulman witness- 
^ j«8» Theodemir and his subjects were treated with uncom- 
mon lenity j but the rate of tribute appears to have fluctuated 
from a tenth to a fifth, according to the submission or ob- 
stinacy of liie Christians.*” In this revolution many partial 


Foar bandred years after Tbeodemir, his territories of Marcia and Carthagena 
r^in in the Nubian geographer EdrLsi (p. 154, 161) the name of Tadmir (D’An- 
Tiile, Etats de I’Eorope, p* 156 ; Pagi, tom. iiL p. 174). In the present decay of 
Spanish agricnltnre Mr, Swinbnme (Travels into Spain, p. 119) surveyed with 
pleasure the d^kdoos valley from Marcia to Orihuela, four leagues and a half of 
the finest corn, pulse, lucem, oranges, etc. 

See the treaty in Arabic and Eatin, in the Bibliotheca Arabieo-Hispana, 
torn, ii p. 105, 106^ It is signed the fourth of the month of Regeb, a.h. 94, the 
5tli of April, A*B. 713; a date which seems to prolong the resistance of Theode- 
mir, and the government of Musa. 

^ Froin the btony of Sandoval, p. Wh Henry (Hist, teeelds. tom. ix, p. 261) 
lias ^le stdistance of another treaty confided A.iE,c. 782, a.b. 734, between 

ap; J^bian tdnef an|i the Gotl^ and Bomans, of the territory of Coimbra, in Port^ 
of the cbffirehes is fixed at twenty-five pounds of gold ; of the 
catixedral% one hundred : the Christians ate judged by 

1 m Ocmde’s transjarion CvoL i p. i(Bj Bigerra 
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calamities ^rere inflicted by tbe carnal or religious passions 
of tbe entbusiasts : some cburcbes were profaned by tbe new 
worship : some relics or images were confounded with idols : 
the rebels were put to tbe sword, and one town (an obscure 
place between Cordova and Seville) was razed to its founda- 
tions. Yet if we compare tbe invasion of Spain by the Gotbs, 
or its recovery by the kings of Castile and Arragon, we must 
applaud the moderation and discipline of the Arabian con- 
querors. 

Tbe exploits of Musa were performed in the evening of 
life, though be affected to disguise his age by coloring with a 
red powder the whiteness of his b^d. But in the 
love of action and glory his breast was still fired 
with the ardor of youth ; and the possession of 
Spain was considered only as the first step to the monai’chy 
of Europe. With a powerful armament by sea and land he 
was preparing to repass the Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul 
and Italy tbe decbning kingdoms of the Franks and Lom- 
bards, and to preach tbe unity of God on the altar of theTat- 
ican. From thence, subduing the barbarians of Germany, he 
proposed to follow the course of the Ilanube from its source 
to the Euxine Sea, to overthrow the Greek or Eoman injure 
of Constantinople, and, returning from Europe to Asia, to 
unite his new acquisitions with Antioch and the provinces of 
Syria.^“ But his vast enterprise, perhaj® of easy execution,^ 
must have seemed extravagant to vulgar minds; and the vi- 
sionary conqueror was soon reminded of his dependence mad 
servitude. The friends of Tarik had effeetually stated his 
services and wrongs: at the court of Eamaseus the proceed- 
ings of Musa were blamed, his intentions were mg)ec^«d, and 

their count, but in capital cases he most consult the alcalde. The ciaurcli doors 
must be shut, and they must respect the name of Mahoiset. I have the orig- 
inal befoi*e me; it would coiifiraa or destroy a dark saspicioa that the jdecse has 
been forged to introduce the immunity of a B!eig^il>€Jirmg 

This design^ which ai^e^ed smer^ Ambian bistorians (Cai^donae, 
tom. L p. 95* 96), may be compair^ that of, Mithiidsgles^ to mandi from thp 
Chimea to Home ; or that Ga^, to th^ East, and return bom 

by the North and all am fcf the reed and meee^m w 

teiprise of Hannah 
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his delay in complying with the first invitation was chastised 
by a harsher and more peremptory summons. An intrepid 
messenger of the eahph entered his camp at Lugo in Gallicia, 
and in the presence of the Saracens and Christians arrested 
the bridle of his horse. His own loyalty, or that of his troops, 
inculcated the duty of obedience : and his disgrace was alle- 
viated by the recall of his rival, and the permission of invest- 
ing with his two governments his two sons, Abdallah and 
Abdelaziz. His long triumph from Ceuta to Damascus dis- 
played the spoils of Africa and the treasures of Spain : four 
hundred Gothic nobles, with gold coronets and girdles, were 
distinguished in his train; and the number of male and fe- 
male captives, selected for their birth or beauty, was com- 
puted at eighteen, or even at thirty, thousand persons. As 
soon as he reached Tiberias in Palestine, he was apprised- of 
the sickness and danger of the caliph by a private message 
from Soliman, his brother and presumptive heir, who wished 
to reserve for his own reign the spectacle of victory. Had 
Walid recovered, the delay of Musa would have been crim- 
inal : he pursued his march, and found an enemy on the 
throne. Di his trial before a partial judge against a popular 
antagonist, he was convicted of vanity and falsehood; and a 
fine of two hundred thousand pieces of gold either exhausted 
his poverty or proved his rapaciousness. The unworthy treat- 
ment of Tarik was revenged by a similar indignity ; and the 
veteran commander, after a public whipping, stood a whole 
day in the sun before the palace gate, till he obtained a de- 
cent exile, under the pious name of a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The resentment of the caliph might have been satiated with 
the rnin of Musa; bat his fears demanded the extirpation of 
a potent and injured family. A sentence of death was inti- 
mated with secrecy and speed to the trusty servants of the 
Ihrone botb in Africa and Spain; and the forms, if not the 
substance, of justice were superseded in this bloody exeeu- 
' In the mosque or palace of Cordova, Abdelaziz was 
the swords of the conspirators; they accused their 
pf claimiug the honors of royalty ; and his 8<andah 
Qius ■ put^fiage fi^lona, the widow of Hdderic, ofiended 
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the prejudices both of the Christians and Moslems. By a re- 
finement of cruelty, the head of the son was presented to the 
father, with an insulting question, whether he acknowledged 
the features of the rebel? “I know his features,” he ex- 
claimed with indignation; «I assert his innocence; and I 
imprecate the same, a juster fate, against the authors of his 
death-” The age and d^pair of Musa raised him abore the 
power of kings ; and he expired at Mecca of the anguish of a 
broken heart. His rival was more favorably treated : his ser- 
vices were forgiven ; and Taiik was permitted to mingle with 
the crowd of slaves.”* I am ignorant whether Count Ju- 
lian was rewarded with the death which he deserved indeed, 
though not from the hands of the Saracens ; but the tale of 
their ingratitude to the sons of "Witiza is disproved by the 
most unquestionable eviden<^ The two royal youths were 
reinstated in the private patrimony of their father ; but on 
the decease of Eba, the elder, his daughter was unjustly de- 
spoiled of her portion by the violence of her uncle Sigebnk 
The Gothic maid plead^ her cause before the Caliph H»- 
shem,and obtained the restitution of her inheritance; bnt^m 
was given in marriage to a noble -^oabian, and their two s<ms, 
Isaac and Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the con^eirar 
tion that was due to their origin and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state by the 
introduction of strai^rs and the imitative spirit of na- 
tives; and Spain, whichhad been succesrivelj tinc^t- 
nred with Pnnic, BomanL,and Gothic Hood, im- 
^ hibed, in a few genmdions, the name and mmmem 

of the Arabs. The first oonquCTors, and the twenty Bne<^s- 
sive lientenants of the caliphs, were atteided by a numerous 
train of civil and military follow^s, who preferred a distant 
fortune to a narrow home : the private and public Interest 


I muck Ofir ;mj IgiKH^aBce^ of Anitl»e ifcrks ci tkc eigktii 

c^toiy, a Life of a Poeca <m tJie of Of fikese 

tic pieces, the foraer eamposed fej a of Mtisa, wfeo had eBca|>eii 

from the massacre of his kiadred ; the the YImr of the first Abdahrak- 

Spam, in^bt liasTC with sc^iie of the of 
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was promoted- by the establishment of faithful colonies; and 
the cities of Spain were proud to commemorate the tribe or 
country of their Eastern progenitors. The victorious though 
motlej- bands of Tarik and Musa asserted, by the name of 
Spaniards^ their original claim of conquest ; yet they allowed 
their brethren of Egypt to share their establishments of Mur- 
cia and Lisbon. The royal legion of Damascus was planted 
at Cordova; that of Emesa at Seville; that of Kinnisz-in or 
Chalcis at Jaen; that of Palestine at Algezire and Medina 
Sidonia. The natives of Yemen and Persia were scattered 
round Toledo and the inland country, and the fertile seats of 
(Granada were bestowed on ten thousand horsemen of Syria 
and Irak, the ehildi-eu of the pui'est and most noble of the 
Arabian tribes.'" A spii’it of emulation, sometimes beneficial, 
more frequently dangerous, was nouz-ished by these hereditary 
factions. Ten years after the conquest, a map of the province 
was presented to the caliph: the seas, the rivers, and the har- 
bors, the inhabitants and cities, the climate, the soil, and the 
mineral productions of the earth.'®' In the space of two cen- 
turies the gifts of nature were improved by the agriculture,'*® 
the manufactures, and the commerce of an industrious peo- 
ple ; and the effects of their diligence have been magnified by 
the idleness of their fancy. The fii-st of the Oinmiades who 
reigned in Spain solicited the support of the Christians ; and 
in his edict of peace and protection, he contents himself with 

BibiioiA Ai:ab.-Hispana, tom. iL p. 32, 252. The former of these qaota- 
tk«s is tak«i from a Siographia Hu^atdca, by an Arabian of Valentia. (see the 
eoptous Extracts of Casiri, tom. ii. p. 80 — 121)5 and the latter from a general 
CJhronology of the Caliphs, and of the Afiican and Spanish Dynasties, with a par- 
Hktory of the kingdom of Granada, of whidi Casiri has given almost an 
eetifie Tersion (BibHoth, Arabico-Hi^)ana, tom. ii. p- 17^7^19)^: The authc^, Ebn 
Eimieb, a native of Granada, and a contemporary of Hoyain and Ahnlfeda (born 
1^13, died A.D. 1374), was a historian, geographer, physician, poet, etc. (tom. 
H. p. 71, 72). 

; ; ^ Hist, de I’Afriqne el de I’Espaghe, tom. i. p. 116, 117. 

of hnshandryf by Ambiati^ oC in the twelfth 

Uteny ^ and had some thoughts of tian^a^g iC 

^ -iiaithbrs. ^noted^ A^he as weM as Greeks, Xiatms, etc. ; 'bdt 
these stmagOrs-M^ron^ the ^ddiam'bf h'k 
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a modest imposition of ten thousand ounces of gold, ten thou- 
sand pounds of silver, ten thousand horses, as many mules, 
one thousand cuirasses, with an equal number of helmets and 
lances.”* The most powerful of his successors derived from 
the same kingdom the annual tribute of twelve millions and 
forty -five thousand dinars or pieces of gold, about six mill- 
ions of sterling money a sum which, in the tenth eentuiy, 
most probably surpassed the united revenues of the Christian 
monarchs. His royal seat of Cordova contained six hun- 
dred mosques, nine hundred baths, and two hundred thou- 
sand houses ; he gave laws to eighty cities of the first, to tliree 
hundred of the second and third order ; and the fertile banks 
of the Guadalquivir were adorned with twelve thousand vil- 
lages and hamlets. The Arabs might exaggerate the truth, 
but they created, and they describe, the most prosperous era of 
the riches, the cultivation, and the populousness of Spain.’** 
The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by the prophet ; 
Eeiigions t>ut among the various precepts and examples of 
toleration. caliphs Selected the lessons of toleration 

that might tend to disarm the resistance of the unbelievers. 


Bibliotb. Arahifso-Hispana, tom. ii. 104. Casiri translates the original tes- 
timony of the historian Basis, as it is alleged in the Arabic Bit^raphia Hispanlca^ 
pars ix. But I am most exceedingly surprised at the address, Principibt^ caate- 
risque Christianis Hispanis sals GastellasJ*^ The name of Castellie was nnknown 
in the eighth centniy ; the kingdom was not erected till the year 1022, a hundied 
years after the time of Basis (Bibiioth. tom. ii. p. 330), and the appellation was 
always expressive, not of a tribataiy pro’rinee, hat a line of ea^lcA independent 
of the Moorish yoke (BlALnville, Etats de rEmope, p. 166-170). Had Ca^ri bera 
a critic, he would have cleared a diflicnlty, perhaps of his own making. 

Cardonne, tom. i. p. S37, ^38. He computes the revenae at 130,000,000 of 
French livres. The entire picture of peace and prosperity relieves the bloody uni- 
formity of the Moorish annals. 

I am happy enough to posses a and ktoresting weak, which has 

only he^ dlsti^Mled in presents by the c<k« of Madrid ; * ^ Bibliotheca Arabico^ 
oper^ et studio Oasdd, Syro Maxonitm. Matriti, 

itomns po^erior, 1770.” The execation of this work 
honor to the ^kanish press ; the MSS., to tiie namher of Moccx^iii, are jodi- 
JfcJgfed ya cordons attracts throw some light on the Ma^ 
homelan ajad, Iteofy of > These reykss are now secure, hot the 

task h^ been sn|daelj delayed^ tiQ, ln ^he ybar 1671, a fire eonsnmed the greafeai 
part of libe EeairW ISuary^ rich Im t^ of Granada and Morocco, 
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Arabia was the temple aad patrimonj of tbe God of Ma- 
homet ; bat he beheld with less jealousy and affection the 
nations of the earth. The polytheists and idolaters, who were 
ignorant of his name, might 1» lawfully extirpated by his vo- 
taries but a wise policy supplied the obligation of justice; 
and after some acts of intolerant zeal, the Mahometan con- 
< 3 [uerors of Hindostan have spared the pagods of that devout 
and populous country. The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, 
and of Jesus were solemnly invited to accept the more penfe<^ 
revelation of Mahomet; but if they preferred the payment of 
a moderate tribute, they were entitled to the freedom of con- 
pro science and religions worship.’’** In a field of bat- 

of ^Sfomet- tie, the forfeit lives of the prisoners were redeem- 
ed by the profession of Islam ^ the females were 
bound to embrace the religion of their masters, and a race of 
^cere proselytes was gradually multiplied by the education 
of the infant captives. But the millions of African and 
Asiatic converts, who swelled the native band of the faithful 
Aral®, must have been allnred, rather than constrained, to de- 
clare their belief in one God and the apostle of God. By the 
repetition of a sentence and Hxe loss of a foreskin, the subject 
or the slave, the captive or the criminal arose in a moment 
the free and equal companion of the victorious Moslems. 
Every sin was expiated, every engagement was dissolved ; the 
vow of celibacy was superseded by the indulgence of nature ; 
the active spirits who tiept in the cloister were awakened by 
the trumpet of the Saracens; and in the convulsion of the 
world, every member of a new society ascended to the natural 
level of his capacity and courage. The minds of the multi- 


The jSaroti, as they are styled, ** qni tolerari neqaetmt,’* are, 1. Those who, 
hemde$ God, wor^p £he son, moon, idc^ ; 2. Atboista^ ^ Utrlqiie, qoamdia 

pimeefii^ aMqais inter Mohammedanos raperes^ Of^nignar! ddbent donee i^gto* 
am|^ee^zitcir, nee neqnios iis conced^ida est, nee pretinxii acceptandnm pro* 
oNineaad& eonselentia libertate ^ (Eleknd, I>l8sert8te x. de Jure MiHtaii MohaxxH 

tqm. pw 14) a rigid fiieoiy I 

a proscribed and a tolerated sect, between tbeiftfr* 
^ and ^eipeopie of tbe Book, riie bd^ers in senne dirine rerelatkm. Is fsorrect^ 
% of the CaKpb A1 Hfnmnin with ©y 

beeaiis ^ 
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tnde were tempted by tbe invisible as Trell as temporal bless- 
ings of tbe Arabian prophet ; and charity will hope that many 
of his proselytes entertained a serious conviction of the truth 
and sanctity of his revelation. In the eyes of an inquisitive 
polytheist, it must appear worthy of the human and the dr 
vine nature. !More pure than the system of Zoroaster, more 
liberal than the law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might 
seem less inconsistent with reason than the creed of mystery 
and superstition which, in the seventh century, di^raced tho 
simplicity of the Gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and Africa, the na- 


tional religion has been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. 


of the 
SCftsiaxis 
of Ferda. 


The ambiguous theology of the Magi stood alone 
among the sects of the East : but the profane writ- 
ings of 2k)roaster”* might, under the reverend name 


of Abraham, be dexterously connected with the chain of di- 


vine revelation. Their evil principle, the demon Ahriman, 
might be represented as the rival, or ^ the creature, of the 


God of light. The temples of Persia were devoid of images ; 
but the worship of the sun and of fire might be stigmatized 
as a grc^ and criminal idolatry.'** The milder sentiment was 


198 ‘pjjQ Zend or Pazend, the Bible of tbe Gheber^ is reckoned by tbemseiresy 
or at least by tbe Mahometans, among tbe tea lK)oks which Abraham recei ved 
heaven ; and their rdigion is honorably styled the religion of Ahrabam 
lot, BibHolh. Orient, p. 701 ; Hyde, He Beligione veterum Fersaram, c. iiL p. 27, 
28, etc.)- I mnch fear that we do not possess any pare and free descriptico of 
the syst«ai of Zorcmster.* Dr. Prideanx (Connection, vol. i. p. 300, octavo) adopts 
the opinion that he had been the slave and scholar of some Jewish p"c^>het In the 
cf^tivily of Babylon, Pezhaps the P^'sans, who have been tl^e masters the 
Jews, would assert honin^ — a poor honor — of bcang their nmsters. 

The Arabian N%hts, a and amnsing {nctnre of the Oiiental world, 

represent in the most odions colors tho Ms^^ians, or worshippers of fire, to whom 
they attrihnte the annual sacrifice of a Mossnlman. The religion of Zeroa^^r 
has not the tefcst afinity with that of Uie Hindoos, yet they are ofien confcmnded 
hy the Mahometans ; and ^e sw<nd of Thnonr was by this mistake 

(B[i^ de Timour Bee, par Citerd^din All Yezdi, L V.). 

* Whatever tim real age, of ^ Z^dave^a, psbEshed by An^netii da Perrosn, 
whethm- of tl]^ tm»e of Ardeis^h* Babaian, aeeordii^ to Mr. Brskine, or of mneh 
higher It may he oensidered, I eooeeive, both a pare and a free,^ dbongi 

imperfect, des^r%t^ of Zbfoats^iianl&m ; particnlariy with the iOistrataoBSeCdiltt 
amd the German Kkidcer,— M* 
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consecrated by the practice of Mahomet“°® and the prudence 
of the caliphs : the Magians or Ghebers were ranked with the 
Jews and Christians among the people of the written law ;®“‘ 
and as late as the third century of the Hegira, the city of 
Herat will afford a lively contrast of private zeal and public 
toleration.®" Under the payment of an annual tribute, the 
Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers of Herat their civil 
and religions liberties : but the recent and humble mosque was 
overshadowed by the antique splendor of the adjoining tem- 
ple of fire. A fanatic Imam deplored, in his sermons, the 
scandalous neighborhood, and accused the weakness or indif- 
ference of the faithful. Excited by his voice, the people as- 
sembled in tumult ; the two houses of praj-er were consumed 
by the flames, but the vacant ground was immediately occu- 
pied by the foundations of a new mosque. The injured Magi 
appealed to the sovereign of Chorasan ; he promised justice 
and relief ; when, behold ! four thousand citizens of Herat, 
of a grave character and mature age, unanimously swore 
that the idolatrous fane had n&oer existed ; the inquisition 
was silenced, and their conscience was satisfied (sa^’S the 
historian Mirehond”*) with this holy and meritorious perju- 


Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. iiL p. 114, 115. 

“ Hsb tres sectss, Judsei, Chrisdani, et qoi inter Fersas Magorum institutis 
addict! sunt kot i^ox^,populi libri dicantnr” (Reland, Dissertat. tom. iii. p. 15). 
•Hie Caliph A1 Mamun confirms this honorable distinction in favor of the three 
sects, with the vague and equivocal religion of the Sabteans, under which the an- 
cient polytheists of Charras were allowed to shelter their idolatrous worship (Hot- 
tinger, Hist- Orient, p. 167, 168). 

^ This singular stoiy is related by D’Herbelot (Biblioth, Orient, p. 448, 449) oa 
the faidi of Khondemir. and by Mirehond himself (Hist. Prioram Regum Persa- 
mm, etc-, p- 9, 10, note, p. 88, 89). 


Mirehond (Mohammed Emir Ehoondah Shah), a native of Hefat, composed 
m die Persian language a general history of the East, froin the creation to tha 
jekr of the Hegira 875 (a.i>. 1471). In the year 904 (a-B; 1498) the historian 
oibtstitked command of a princ^y Mbmiy, and his applauded work, in seven or 
parts, was abbreviated in three volumes by his son Khondemir, a-H. 92^ 
1^0). The two writers, most accurately distinguished by Petit de la Croix 
, py 5B7, 538, 544, 545), are loosely confounded by D’Herbelot 
4^ t9v5)i- bnt his numerous extracts, under the impre^W name 
t dbe ^iher rather than tte sons. The bistoria® of Gesi|^iiS* 
t ^ which he received irom th^ hmids of his ftiebd 
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ry.*“ Bat the greatest part of the temple of Persia were 
ruined by the insensible and general desertion of their votaries. 
It was i'nsensiMe^ since it is not accompanied with any memo- 
rial of time or place, of persecution or resistance. It was gener- 
al, since the whole realm, from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed 
the faith of the Koran ; and the preservation of the native 
tongue reveals the descent of the Mahometans of Persia.*" 
In the mountains and deserts an obstinate race of unbelievers 
adhered to the superstition of their fathers; and a faint tra- 
dition of the Magian theology is kept alive in the province 
of Kirman, along the banks of the Indus, among the exiles of 
Surat, and in the colony which, in the last century, was plant- 
ed by Shaw Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. The chief pon- 
ti£E has retired to Mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues from the 
city of Yezd : the perpetual fire (if it continue to bum) is in- 
accessible to the profane: but his residence is the school, the 
oracle, and the pilgrimage of the Ghebere, whose hard and 
uniform features attest the unmingled purity of their blood. 
Under the jurisdiction of their elders, eighty thousand fami- 
lies maintain an innocent and industrious life ; their subsist- 
ence is derived from some curious manufactures and me- 
chanic trades ; and they cultivate the earth with the fervor of 
a religions duty. Their ignorance withstood the despotism 
of Shaw Abbas, who demanded with threats and tortures the 
prophetic books of Zoroaster; and this obscure remnant of 


D^Herbelot himself. A canons fhigmeat (the Taheriaa sod SoHarhiio I^iasties}^ 
has be^ lately published in Per^c and Zjatiii (Vleanje, 1782, in 4to, Com nods 
jBentard de Jenisch) ; and the editor alh^ws ns to a ecntinmuion ^ 

Mircbond, 

^ Qno testlmonio boni se qnidpiam prssstadsse opanahantizr.” Yet Mircbond 
iBt^t bsTe condemned th^r zesd, since he approved the legal toleratiofi of the 
Magi : ‘‘Cni ” (the fire temple) “peracto singnlis anniscenst, nti seera. Moliaraine- 
dis le^ caotam, ab omn^s inolesdis ac oaeribns lib^ro esse licmt. ” 

The last Ma^an of name and power appears to ho Mardav^ t3m 
who, in the beginning the tein^ r^igaed in the northern pfOTmees eC 

Fersia^ near thq SefEt Biblioth. Orient, p. MB). Bmt hm sdU 

^ers and ^ eltiier pre^assed ^braced the 

faith ; and nr^er their dyna^ I aimold die fiiH of the nef 
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the Magiana is spared bj the moderation or contempt of their 
present sovereigns.*®* 

The northern coast of Africa is the only land in which the 
light of the Gospel, after a long and perfect establishment. 
Decline and ^^s been totally extinguished. The arts, which 
uanfiy had been taught by Carthage and Rome, were in- 
volved in a cloud of ignorance; the doctrine of 
Cyprian and Augustine was no longer studied. Five hun- 
dred episcopal churches were overturned by the hostile fuiy 
of the Donatists, the Vandals, and the Moors. The zeal and 
numbers of the clergy declined ; and the people, without dis- 
cipline, or knowledge, or hope, submissively sunk 
under the yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within 
fifty years after the expulsion of the Gree^, a lieutenant of 
Africa informed the caliph that the tribute of the infidels 
was abolished by their conversion and, though he sought 
to disguise his fraud and rebellion, his specious pretence was 
drawn from the rapid and extensive progress of the Mahom- 
etan faith. In the next age an extraordinary mis- 
sion of five bishops was detached from Alexandria 
to Cairoan. They were ordained by the Jacobite patriarch 
to cherish and revive the dying embers of Christianity :*°® but 
the interposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger to the Latins, 
an enemy to the Catholics, supposes the decay and dissolution 
of the African hierarchy. It was no longer the time when 
the successor of St. Cyprian, at the head of a numerous Syn- 
od, could maintain an equal contest with the ambition of the 
Roman pontiff. In the eleventh century the un- 
fortunate priest who was seated on the ruins of 
Carthage implored the arms and the protection of the Vati- 


.83T. 


wne. 


T5>e present state of the Ghebers in Persia is taken from Sir John Chardin, 
not Indeed the most learned, hot the most jadicions and inquisitive, of oar mcwierQ 
travellers <Voja|;es en Perse, tom. iL p. 109, 179-1 &7, in 4to). His bretliren^ 
delia Olearins, Tbevenot, Tavernier, etc., whom I have fruitlessly 

deaipistedy had nt^her ayes nor attention for interesting people. 

^ f of Abdonlrahman, gov^nor or lyrant of Africa, to the Cfaliph 

Ali>^ Abh^^des, is dat^ A.m 1B2 (Oardonne^ Hist, de 

* p. 66 ; Heoaadot, Hist. Patriaxxsb. ^7* 2S8t 
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can ; and lie bitterly complains that his naked body had been 
scourged by the Saracens, and that his authority was disputed 
by the four suffragans, the tottering pillars of his throne. 
Two epistles of Gregory the Seventh”* are destined to soothe 
the distress of the Catholics and the pride of a jMCoorish 
prince- The pope assures the sultan that they both worship 
the same God, and may hope to meet in the bosom of Abra- 
ham ; but the complaint that three bishoj» could no longer 
be found to consecrate a brother, announces the speedy and 
inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. The Christians of 
and Spain. Africa and Spain had long since submitted to the 
A.i>. 1149, etc. practice of circumcision and the l^al abstinence 
from wine and pork ; and the name of Moza/r(Ae^^^ (adoptive 
Arabs) was applied to their civil or religious conformity.*** 
About the middle of the twelfth century the worship of Christ 
and the succession of pastors were abolished along the coast 
of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of Cordova and Seville, of 
Valencia and Granada.*** The throne of the Almohade^ or 


^ Among tlie Epistles of tibe Popes, see Leo K. Epist 3; Ckegw. VIF, L JL 
Bpist. 22, 23; L iiL Epist. 19, 20, 21 ; and tbe critieisms of Fagi (tom. It. a-b. 
1053, No- 14, A. B. 1073, No. 13), wbo inyestigates the name and laimlj of the 
Bdo<nrish prince with whom the prondest of tbe Homan pontiS^ so politeljr corre- 
sponds. 

Mosarahes, or Mostarabes, ctdsdtttii, as it is htteipreted in Latin (Pococfc, 
Specimen Hist. Arabrnn, p. 39, 40; Kl^odi. Aralm^-Hhyana, tom. ii p. 18). 
Hie MozaraUe liturgy, the andent ritnal the Ohsrch of T<Aedo, has been at- 
tacked hj the popes, and ^p<»ed to the doiditM trials of diie sword mid of Sre 
[Marian. Hist. Hi^n. tom. L L ht. c. 18, {i. 37B). It ms, or rather It is, in the 
EAtdn tongue, jet In tho dereeih ee^mj it was fimnd aeceaaaiy (A.Ai.c. 1087— 
t.B. IC^) to transm^ an Arabic -mmxm of the canons of the coobicUb of Bpam 
[BibMoth. Arab. Hkp. tom. i p, 547},^ t£» ^ the bisiiops sasd deigj ki tbe 
Sdooridi kn^oms. 

Aboot the middle of Uie tenth cmitorj the dergji^Cordora were reproftch- 
3d with orteiiiBl compliance bj tbe icttre|nid enroj of tbe Empemr Otfio I. 
[Vlt. In Bene^ct. T. Now 115^ apod Plemj, Hist. Bedds tom. 

^ iri 114^ Nos. 8, 9. He jo8% ohserro s that, when 

hj. Ferimaad of Oa^Se, bo Chzi^iaB^ .except cafxtiiesi, 
ismiel ifiDimiil. m tlbe place ; aa&d that Ihse Moimialiic cteprdbes of Alkiea and Bpaowp 
lesediied hj^^aniBs a-b. 1218 (Hist. merosoL c- pL m G^xsL. 

Pel i6@|ded ictmt some oM^ book. I siial add that die dplo! 

3f tlie Hegira^ 8ff (aJb. 12*^ msaW to the ec^, not the €om|k 0 sit|dB| of it 

V.— 26 
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Unitarians, was founded on the blindest fanaticism, and tbeii 
extraordinary rigor might be provoked or justified by the re- 
cent victories and intolerant zeal of the princes of Sicily and 
Castile, of Arragon and Portugal, The faith of the Mozara- 
bes was occasionally revived by the papal missionaries ; and, 
on the landing of Charles the Fifth, some families 
of Latin Christians were encouraged to rear their 
heads at Tunis and Algiers. But the seed of the Gospel was 
quickly eradicated, and the long province from Tripoli to the 
Atlantic has lost all memory of the language and religion of 
Rome.’” 

After the revolution of eleven centuries the Jews and 
Christians of the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of con- 
science which was granted by the Arabian caliphs, 
ofth? ““ During the first age of the conquest they suspected 
chriBiiaiia. loyalty of the Catholics, whose name of htel- 

chites betrayed their secret attachment to the Greek emperor, 
while the FTestorians and Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, 
approved themselves the sincere and voluntary friends of 
the Mahometan government.*" Yet this partial jealousy was 
healed by time and submission; the churches of Egypt were 
shared with the Catholics;*" and all the Oriental sects were 
included in the common benefits of toleration. The rank, the 
immxmities, the domestic jurisdiction of the patriarchs, the 


treatke of jurisprudence^ which states the civil rights of the Christians of Cordova 
(Bibiioth- Arab- Hisp. tom. i. p. 471), and that the Jews were the only dissenters 
whom Ahal Waled, King of Granada (a-d. 1S13), could either discountenance or 
tetoate (tour. ii. p- 288). 

Keoaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288- Leo African us would have flat- 
tered his Eoman masters, could he have discovered any latent relics of the Chria- 
Ahica. 

1 *^ Absk ” (said the Catholic to the Vizier of Bagdad) ut pari loco habeas 
lieetoiiaiEios, qiiorum prseter Arabas nullus alius rex est, et Grsecos quorurn reges 


smsovendo Arabibua hello non desistunt,”etc. See in the Collections of Asseman- 

state of the Nestorians under the 
Jacobites is more concisely exposed in the Preliminary Dk- 
' -’Voline of 

ton^ ih 384, 387, 388. Renaudot, Hkt. PaiariarGh. Alex, 
i t A taiiit of the MonotheMte heresy might i-ender ^e first cC 
[ to the emp^ors and le^ ohnoxioita to Ute Araha 
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bishops, and the clergy, were protected by the civil magis- 
trate : the learning of individuals recommended them to the 
employments of secretaries and physicians : they were en- 
riched by the lucrative collection of the revenue ; and their 
merit was sometimes raised to the command of cities and 
provinces. A. caliph of the House of Abbas was heard to de- 
clare that the Christians were most worthy of trust in the ad- 
ministration of Persia, “ The Moslems,” said he, “ will abuse 
their present fortune ; the Magians regret their fallen great- 
ness ; and the Jews are impatient for their approaching de- 
liverance.’”** But the slaves of despotism are exposed to the 
alternatives of favor and di^race. The captive 
hardships. ehurches of the East have been afBicted in every 
age by the avarice or bigotry of their rulers ; and the ordi- 
nary and legal restraints must be offensive to the pride, or 
the zeal, of the Christians,®" About two hundred years after 
Mahomet, they were separated from their fellow-subjects by 
a turban or girdle of a less honorable color ; instead of horses 
or mules, they were condemned to ride on asses, in the atti- 
tude of women. Their public and private buildings were 
measured by a diminutive standard; in the streets or the 
baths it is their duty to give way or bow down before the 
meanest of the people ; and their testimony is rejected if it 
may tend to the prejudice of a true believer. The pomp of 
processions, the sound of bells or of psalmody, is inteniicted 
in their worship; a decent reverence for the national faith is 
imposed on their sermons and conversations ; and the saeiile- 
gious attempt to entmr a .moeqme, or to ^duce a Mussulman, 
will not 1^ Buffffl>ed to eseape with impunity. In a tame, how-; 
ever, of traB<piiIli|y and ji^ice the Chrisdans have nev^ been 

Mota^ted, w&o r^oed a.i>. 892 to 902. T^e Maguos still hdd tfaar 
nawift aad raak omoog t&e r^^ioos oi omptio (Aaseataaai, BibKotli. OrieatiL 
tOIH.-XF.fl6'' 97;). I 

.^1 xhw giitnAral sestisiiits Of tiiO ICaiiom^aii pofic^ ani .foris- 

ptraSiBiiiiae (SJisaertNti lODa. M. pt. 16-^). 'Hte ofpvesaiFO edkts of the 
tamB^oel 8 ^- 7861 ), tire stiB xn fbxee, axe netieed ^ (Anedti 

torn. 3.i p.44S>x^ D^tiri>dtoit (BiUietik Oil«tit;p. 640). A peraeeotlDO of Aa 
Qal|A 'tOnar Hi is sod most' ptehiMf hj ^ G*oi^ .TheiSi^M 

pes {ChEOH. p. 334 [VoL L p. 614. edit. Bcnm]0. 
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compelled to renounce the Gospel or to embrace tlie Koran ; 
but the punishment of death is inflicted for the apostates 
who have professed and deserted the law of Mahomet* The 
martyrs of Cordova provoked the sentence of the cadi by 
the public confession of their inconstancy, or their pas- 
sionate invectives against the person and religion of the 
prophet.®” 

At the end of the first century of the Hegira the caliphs 
were the most potent and absolute monarchs of the globe. 
The empire Their prerogative was not circumscribed, either 
™ right or in fact, by the power of the nobles, 
i-Ti. ns. freedom of the commons, the privileges of the 

Church, the votes of a senate, or the memory of a free consti- 
tution. The authority of the companions of Mahomet ex- 
pired with their lives ; and the chiefs or emirs of the Arabian 
tribes left behind in the desCTt the spirit of equality and in- 
dependence. The regal and sacerdotal characters were united 
in the suecrasors of Mahomet; and if the Koran was the rule 
of their actions, they were the supreme judges and interpret- 
ers of that divine book. They reigned by the right of con- 
quest over the nations of the East^ to whom the name of lib- 
erty was tmknown,and who were accustomed to applaud in 
their tyrants the acts of violence and severity that were exer- 
cised at their own expense. Under the last of the Ommiadea 
the Arabian empire extended two hundred days’ journey from 
east to west, from the confines of Tartary and India to the 
dior^ of the Atlantic Ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve 
ci the robe, as it is styled by their writers, the long and nar- 
row province of Africa, the solid and compact dominion from 
Faigana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will i^read on every 
side to the measure of four or five months of the march of a 


*» The martyis of Cofdova (a.i>. 860, etc.) are commanorated and justified by 
SC. vho at length a A synod, conveaed by the ea- 

a«iS%QeB% censun^d their radmess. The modmtite Heoiy cannot reecmcila 

‘ Toot^ass I’aottnitdde I’^^Ese,” 
415^-6^ par&mlaiify p. 451, 608, 609). Their an- 
; on tite &ianisb Chnrcfit re 
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caravan.®^* We should vainly seek the indissoluble union and 
easy obedience that pervaded the government of Augustus 
and the Antonines ; but the progress of the 2£ahometan re- 
ligion diffused over this ample space a general resemblance of 
manners and opinions. The language and laws of the Koran 
were studied with equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville: 
the Moor and the Indian embraced as countrymen and broth- 
ers in the pilgrimage of Mecca; and the Arabian language 
was adopted as the popular idiom in all the provinces to the 
westward of the Tigris.”® 


See the article Eslamiah (as we say CbristendomX in the Bihliothhqae Ori- 
entale Cp* 3^^)- This chart of the Mahometan world is suited by the anthor, Ebn 
Alwardi, to the year of the Hegira 885 (a.i>. 995). Since that time the losses in 
Spain have been overbalanced by tiie conquests in India, Tartaxy, and the Eoro- 
pean Tnrkey. 

320 Arabic of the Koran is taught as a d^d language In the Collie 
Mecca. By the Eanish traveller this ancient idiom is compared to the Batin ; 
the vulgar tongue of Hejaz and Yemen to the Italian ; and the Arabian dialects 
of Syria, Egypt, A^ca, etc., to the Proven9a4 Speuaisfa, and Portuguese 
description de TArabie, p. 74, etc.). 
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Mie Two Si^es of Constantinople by the Arabs. — Their Invasion of France, and 
Defeat by Charles Martel. — Civil War of the Ommiades and Abbassides. — 
liearning of the Arabs. — Laxury of the Caliphs. — ^Naval Enterprises on Crete, 
Sicily, and Rome. — Decay and Division of the Empire of the Caliphs. — Defeats 
and Victories of the Greek Emperors. 


"Wheit the Arabs first issued from the desert they must 
have been surprised at the ease aud rapidity of their own 

The limits of when they advanced in the career of 

the Arabian . victoiy to the banks of the Indus and the summit 
of the Pyrenees, when they had repeatedly tried 
the edge of their scimetars and the energy of their faith, they 
might be equally astonished that any nation could resist their 
invincible arms, that any boundary should confine the domin- 
ion of the successor of the prophet. The confidence of sol- 
diers and fanatics may indeed be excused, since the calm his- 
torian of the present hour, who strives to follow the rapid 
course of the Saracens, must study to explain by what means 
the Church and State were saved from this impending, and, 
as it should seem, from this inevitable danger. The deserts 
of Scythia and Sarmatia might be guarded by their extent, 
their climate, their poverty, aud the courage of the northern- 
shepherds ; China was remote and inaccessible ; but the great- 
est part of the temperate zone was subject to the Mahometan 
conquerors, the Greeks were exhausted by the calamities of 
war and the loss of their fairest provinces, and the barbarians 
of Europe might justly tremble at the precipitate fall of the 
Ootiae monarchy. In this inquiry I shall unfold the events 
i2|4t rescued our ancestors of Britain, and our neighbor^ of 
the civil and religions yoke of the Koran; that 



mageety of Home, and delayed the servitude of 
:e; inv^orated the defence of the Chris- 
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tians, and scattered among their enemies the seeds of division, 
and decay. 

Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from Mecca 
his disciples appeared in arms under the walls of Oonstanti- 
Krst siege “^ple.’ They were animated by a genuine or fie- 

titions saying of the prophet, that, to the first army 
besieged the eily of the Caesars, their sins 
were forgiven : the long series of Roman triumphs 
would be meritoriously transferred to the conquerors of Kew 
Rome; and the wealth of nations was deposited in this well- 
chosen seat of royalty and commerce. J^o sooner had the 
Caliph Moawiyah suppressed his rivals and established his 
throne, than he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil blood by 
the success and glory of this holy expedition ;* his prepara- 
tions by sea and land were adequate to the importance of the 
object; his standard was intr^ted to Sophian,* a veteran 
warrior, but the troops were encouraged by the example and 
presence of Tezid, the son and presumptive heir of the com- 
mander of the faithful. The Greeks had little to hope, nor 
had their enemies any reasons of fear, from the courage and 
vigilance of the reigning emperor, who disgraced the name 
of Constantine, and imitated only the inglorious years of his 
grandfather Heraclius. "Without delay or opposition, &e na- 
val forces of the Saracens passed through the unguarded chan- 

^ Theopliaiies places tbe se^^en years of tlie siege of Ccmslantixioi^ in ike jetr 
of our Cbnstian era 67S. A^xatHirian IX tbe peace ef slie 

Saracens foar years afk^wards ; ^ faring isiomsbieiicy! whicb CfOat, 

aird Fagi (Critica, tom. iv. p. 68, 64) Ita^e stmg^ed to remove. Of the Axabians^ 
tbe H^ra 52 6T2, Jammaj 8) is assigned by ’Elxmidn [p. tbe year 4S 

(JUB. 668, Feb. 20} ^ Abfdlecla, vrhosie tes^moej I esteem ^ most 
and creditable. 

* For tbk 5rst aege Constantiiiople see l^icqjboras (Breriar. p. 21 , 22 £edit 
Far.]); Tbeopbanes (Chronograph, p. 294 [t. L p. 541, edit. Bona]); Oedreaans 
{e#t. Fan ; tom. i. p. 764, edit. Bonn]); Zmerm (Hi^ t>om, 
ii L Je. 2(J| p*, Ihiwcin (Hkt. Saracen, p. 56, 57) ; Abnybda (Ajinal. 

D^Herbelot OeimK Ckmamm^aa^}^ 

iild’aA^ wbksb has beea attributed 

of Moawiyaii — Sophiazt. Weil, 283. ---S. '' ^ 
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nel of the Hellespont, which eren now, nnder the feeble and 
disorderly government of the Turks, is maintained as the nat- 
ural bulwark of the capital.* The Arabian fleet cast anchor, 
and the troops were disembarked near the palace of Hebdo- 
mon, seven miles from the city. Daring many days, from 
the dawn of light to the evening, the line of assault was ex- 
tended from the golden gate to the eastern promontory, and 
the foremost warriors were impelled by the weight and effort 
of the succeeding columns. But the beaegers had formed 
an insufficient estimate of the strength and resources of Con- 
stantinople. The solid and lofty walls were guarded by num- 
bers and discipline : the spirit of the Romans was rekindled 
by the last danger of their religion and empire : the fugitives 
from the conquered provinces more successfully renewed the 
defence of Damascus and Alexandria ; and the Saracens were 
dismayed by the strange and prodigious effects of artificial 
fire. This firm and effectual resistance diverted their arms 
to the more easy attempts of plundering the European and 
Asiatic coasts of the Propontis ; and, after keeping the sea 
from the month of April to that of September, on the ap- 
proach of winter they retreated fomrscore miles from the cap- 
ital, to the isle of Cyzieus, in which they had established 
their magazine of spoil and provisions. So patient was their 
perseverance, or so languid were their operations, that they 
reputed in the six following summers the same attack and 
retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope and vigor, till the 
mischances of shipwreck and disease, of the sword and of fire, 
oompelled them to relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They 
m%ht bewail the l<»s, or commmnorate the martyrdom, of 
thirty thousand Moslems who fell in the si^e of Oonstanti- 
nople; and the solemn funeral of Abu Ayub, or Job, excited 


^ slate and defepce of the D^trdaxi^es is exposed in the M^oirs of the 
de Tote (tom. iS. 39-97), who was sent to fortify them against the Rns- 


a priitcipal actor X dbotdd have esqiected more accizrale detail; 
he to wrhe for the amnsememt, ra^er than the instruction, of bis read« 
er, on tise the caiemy, the minister of Constantine was oc- 

^ ip findmg two canazy-hirds who s|ipi^ $^ 3 ^ 
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the curiosity of the Christians themselves. That venerable 
Arab, one of the last of the companions of Mahomet, was 
numbered among the aTisars, or auxiliaries, of Medina, who 
sheltered the head of the flying prophet. In his youth he 
fought, at Beder and Ohiid, under the holy standard : in his 
mature age he was the friend and follower of Ali ; and the 
last remnant of his strength and life was consumed in a dis- 
tant and dangerous war against the enemi^ of the Koran. 
His memory was revered; but the place of his burial was 
neglected and unknown, during a period of seven hundred 
and eighty years, till the conquest of Constantinople by Ma- 
homet the Second. A seasonable vision (for such are the 
manufacture of every religion) revealed the holy spot at the 
foot of the walls and the bottom of the harbor ; and the 
mosque of Ayub has been deservedly chosen for the simple 
and martial inauguration of the Turkish sultans.* 

The event of the siege revived, both in the East and W^t, 
the reputation of the Eoman arms, and cast a momentary 
Peace ana shade over the glories of the Saracsns. TheQr^k 
’bit ambassador was favorably received at Damascus, in 
a general council of the emirs or Eoreish : a peace, 
or truce, of thirty years was ratified between the two empires; 
and the stipulation of an annual tribute, fifty horses of a no- 
ble breed, fifty slaves, and three thousand pieces of gold, de- 
graded the majesty of the commander of the faithfuL* The 
aged caliph was desirous of possessing Ms dominions, and end- 
ing his days, in tranquillity and repose: while the Moors and 
Indians tremhled at his nain% his palace and city of Damae- 
cus were insulted- by the Mardaites, or Maronites, of Mount 
Inbanus, the firmest barrier of the empire, till they were 
dlsa^^ and tran^lanted by the snspicmns policy or the 

D^etriqs Ca^emir’s Hist, of the Otbman Empire, p. X05, 106 ; Bjcant a 
State of tW Emi»re, p. lOi, 11 ; Voyages de TberepKtt, pert i, pw ISO. 

The ChristlihiE^ ssj^oee that the Biartjr Atm Ajtdt is TtdgBiiy eonfoimded 
with Uie jS^o^ he^j their own ig^iorrace rather dimi that of ^ TwA^ 

.* 'I%teoplifne&, tltfc^ a.Greelci dessrfeB credh for these (CbroBogri^fo, 

295, 2^ S00| SOI Prel. i. p. 543, ^2, edit. Boon]), whieh are eopD&aaed, 
sonte rariaHoB, h^ the Arabie BJbtcaj of Ahalj^ri^BB pi.i28,TOA 

Boeocit^, .... 
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Greets.* After the revolt of Arabia and Persia, the Honse 
of Ommiyah^ was reduced to the kingdoms of Syria and 
I^ypt : their distress and fear enforced their compliance with 
the pressing demands of the Christians; and the tribute was 
increased to a slave, a horse, and a thousand pieces of gold, 
for each of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the solar 
year. But as soon as the empire was again united by the 
arms and policy of Abdalmalek, he disclaimed a badge of ser- 
vitude not 1^ injurious to his conscience than to his pride ; 
he discontinued the payment of the tribute ; and the resent- 
ment of the Greeks was disabled from action by the mad 
tyranny of the second Justinian, the just rebellion of his sub- 
jects, and the frequent change of his antagonists and succes- 
sois. Till the reign of Abdalmalek the Saracens had been 
content with the free possession of the Persian and Roman 
treasures in the coin of Ghosroes and Csesar. By the com- 
mand of that caliph a national mint was establish^, both for 
silver and gold, and the inscription of the Dinar, though it 
might be censured by some timorous casmsts, proclaimed the 
unity of the God of Mahomet.* Under the reign of the 

® The censure of Theophanes is just and pointed, rjjv /Poi/iaYjcjJv SvvcuTTBiav 
dicpiiynjptdaag * * * ^dvdeiva Kaxd viTrovB&f ^ ^Fwfiavia virb rdv ’Apd^wv psxpi 
Tov (Chronograph, p. S02, 803 [voL L p. 555, 556, edit. Bonn]). The series 
•of these events may be traced in the Annals of Theophanes, and in the Abridg- 
ment of the Patriarch Mcephorus, p. 22, 24. 

^ These domestic revolationa are related in a clear and natoral style, in the sec- 
ond volume of Ockley’s Histoiy of the Saracens, p. 253-370. Besides our printed 
authors, he draws his matei-ials from the Arabic MSS. of Oxford, which he would 
have more deeply searched had he been confined to the Bodleian library instead of 
jthe city jail ; a fate how unworthy of the man and of his country 1 
I s BImadn, who dates the first coinage a.h. 76, a.d. 635, five or six years latw 
tiiaia the Greek historians, has compared the wdght of the best or common gold 
dinar to the drachm or dirhem of ligypt (p. 77), which may be equal to two pen- 
nies (48 grains) of our Troy weight (Hoop^s Inquiry into Ancient Measures, 
p. S4-36), and equivalent to ^bt shilling ef our sterling money. Prom the same 
and the Arabian physicians some dinars as high as two dirhems, as low 
as dirhem^ may be deduced. The piece of silver was the dirhem, both in 
'iiaiite weigitt: ah cM tiiohgb fiknr coin, stnui at Waset, a.h. 88, and pre- 

II tie Bidslleian Hlfenry, waiits fimr grains of the Cairo standard (see the 
tcwte 1 p. 548^ of tbe Preaach translation). * 

^ ■ - ■ - '■ - - — ^ M ■■■' 

^ tisie Aral^ liad msed the Boman or the Persiaii colns^ or ted 
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Caliph Walid, the Greek language and charaetere were ex- 
cluded from the accounts of the public revenue.* If this 
change was productive of the invention or familiar use of our 
present numerals, the Arabic or Indian ciphers, as they are 
commonly styled, a regulation of office has promoted the 
most important discoveries of arithmetic, algebra, and the 
mathematical sciences.” 

Whilst the Caliph Walid sat idle on the throne of Damas- 
cus, while his lieutenants achieved the conquest of Transox- 


SecoBd siege 
of Constan- 
tinople. 


iana and Spain, a third army of Saracens over- 
spread the province of Asia Minor, and approach- 
ed the borders of the Bjzantine capital. But the 


attempt and disgrace of the second siege was reserved for his 
brother Soliman, whose ambition appears to have been quick- 


*ApaJiiQtc aifrd. TrapcuFjjficdvsaQai, S^vvaroVf rf hseivmv 

yXi^ay po^dda^ ij dvdia, jy rptdBa, ri oKTut ^purv ^ rpia ypd^oBax^ Tbeopbac. 
Chronograph, p. 314 (t. L p. 575, edit, Bonn]. This defect, if it really existed, 
mnst haye stimnlated the ingenuity of the Arabs to inyent or borrow. 

According to a new, though probable, notion, maintained by M. de YiOoisoa 
(Anecdota Grssca, tom. rL p. 152-157), our ciphers are not of Indiaii Arabic 
invention. They were used by the Gr^k and X^tin arithmeticians long b^3re 
the age of Boethius. After the extinction of science in the Wesk, they were adopt- 
ed by the Arabic versions from the original and restored to ti^ Jjatlos 

about the eleventh century.* 

minted others which resanbled them. Heva-theless it has been admitted of late 
years, that the Arabians, b^ore this epodi,had caused coin to be imnted,on which, 
preserving the Roman or the Barman dies, tfa^ added Arabian names or inscrip- 
tions. Some of these exist In difl^rent coHeciloRS. We leam fmm Makrizi, an 
Arabian author of great leaniiBg and jndgmenl;, that m the year IB of the Megira, 
under riie caliphate of Omar, the Ari^ h^ emmd money of Ihis deecHprimi. The 
gwTCTg author informs m that ^le Oalipii Abdatealek cau^ cmns to be stmek rep- 
resenting whb a sword by his side. These type^ so contraiy to the no- 

tions of the Arabs, were disa^^nroved by the most inftnential persons of the time, 
and the caliph smbstitnted ftn* ^em, after the year 76 of ibe the Mahom- 

etam ccnns nnitit wMch we are acquainted. CkHisnlt on the question of Arabic 
nnmism^da ^ works of Adler, of Braehn, of Castigliooe, and of Marsdeo, who 
liave tFeie^ at interestii^ point of htslc^ See al^. In 

thet^pbpwpal Aaiatlgy^. p. 257 et seq., a paper of M. l^veatre de Hacj, enti- 
tle iDes Mpnnitu^ te avantVAn 75 de TH^ire. See alao the timisia- 

tlosn of a Arabic medals of the Chosroes by 1C Brasehn, in 

the same d^onmai A^a^qi^ tom. iv. p. 331-347. St. Martia, voL xM. p. 19. — M. 
C€iiQQq>are Wed, vol. 1 pw 476 seq. — & 

* on the hutrodnGdoax of the A^bic mxmera!^ Maltnii’s 

lo the dtecature of Enrope^ p. 150, and the aathcars quoted therdoi.— iC i ^ 
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ened by a more active and martial spirit. In the revolutiona 
of the Greek empire, after the tyrant Justinian had been pun- 
ished and avenged, a humble secretary, Anastasius or Art» 
mius, was promoted by chance or merit to the vacant puiple. 
He was alarmed by the sound of war ; and his ambassador 
returned from Damascus with the tremendous news that the 
Saracens were preparing an armament by sea and land, such 
as would transcend the experience of the past, or the belief 
of the present, age. The precautions of Anastasius were not 
unworthy of his station, or of the impending danger. He 
issued a peremptory mandate, that all persons who were not 
provided with the means of subsistence for a three years’ 
siege should evacuate the city : the public granaries and ar- 
senals were abundantly replenished ; the walls were restored 
and strengthened ; and the engines for casting stones, or darts, 
or fire, were stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigantines 
of war, of which an additional number was hastily construct- 
ed. To prevent is safer, as well as more honorable, than to 
repel an attack; and a design was meditated, above the usual 
spirit of the Greeks, of burning the naval stores of the enemy, 
the cypress timber that had been hewn in Mount Libanus, 
and was piled along the sea -shore of Phoenicia, for the ser- 
vice of the Egyptian fleet. This generous enterprise was de- 
feated by the cowardice or treachery of the troops, who, in 
the new language of the empire, were styled of the Obsequiom 
Th&me.^^ They murdered their chief, deserted their standard 
in the Isle of !l^odes, dispersed themselves over the adjacent 
continent, and deserved pardon or reward by investing with 
the purple a simple ofScer of the revenue. The name of The- 
odosius might recommend him to the senate and people; but 

Im tbe diviaaoH of the Themes^ or proviiices described by Constantine Por- 
pfegrogeniti^ (De Thematibas, L L p. 9, 10 Cedit. Par. ; vol. iii. p. 24 seq., edit. 

a Latin of the army and palace, was tbe fourth 

m > the public order. Hiee was tbe naetrt^polis, and its juiisdietion extended 

oyer the adjacmt parts of Bitbynia and Phrygia (see tbe two mai^ 
by to the Imp^am Chieatale of Bandari), 

fiShoi iiad itsd^ Tbecmhanea!, t>, 
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after some months he sunk into a cloister, and resigned, to 
the firmer hand of Leo the Isanrian, the urgent defence of 
the capital and empire. The most formidable of the Sara- 
cens, Moslemah, the brother of the caliph, was advancing at 
the head of one hundred and twenty thousand Arabs and 
Persians, the greater part mounted on horses or camels ; and 
the successful sieges of Tyana, Amorium, and Pergamus were 
of sufficient duration to exercise their skill and to elevate their 
hopes. At the well-known passage of Abydns, on the Hel- 
lespont, the Mahometan arms were transported, for the first 
time,®’ from Asia to Europe. Prom thence, wheeling round 
the Thracian cities of the Propontis, Moslemah invested Con- 
stantinople on the land side, surrounded his camp with a ditch 
-and rampart, prepared and planted his engine of assault, and 
declared, by words and actions, a patient resolution of expect- 
ing the return of seed-time and harve^ should the obstinacy 
of the besieged prove equal to his own.** The Greeks would 
gladly have ransomed their religion and empire by a fine or 
assessment of a piece of gold on the head of eadi inhabitant 
of the city; but the liberal offer was rejected with disdain, 
and the presumption of Moslemah was exalted by the speedy 
approach and invincible force of the navies of I^pt and 
Syria. They are said to have amounts! to eighteen hundred 
ships : the number betrays their inconsiderable size ; and of 
the twenty stout and cap^ons vessels, whc^e magnitude im- 
ped^ their progr^s, eadfi was manned with no more than 
one hundred heavy-armed sdMieta. Thm huge armada pro- 
ceeded on a smooth sea, and wMi a gmtie gal^ towards the 
month cff the Bt^phbiiis J fihe Mifaee of the sfaait was over- 
shadowed, in the laagnage of the Greeks, wito a moving for- 
est, and the same fatal night had ^ed by the Saracen 
chief for a general assault by s^ and land. Tk> allare the 
«jhfidehee of ihe enemy, the emperor had thrown aside the 
fthain tbai: usually guarded the entrance of the harbor; but 

p, It is tbat GQjbcn: tbss oontradiet baxaself 

te a fyvr pag^ By bis own aeeomtt tbia was tbe seetnA M. 

* lliniaccoitst of tb» ttege in the Tsalkb Tdbsf k a wy naiuonttee epeAem 
Off : of aibeiurd kbiea, wA wikueci with tohtl ^iwnta oe of thoitii*, 
csmsUtnoeBiof tuse'AnA '^kce.' X^iei^Vci.S.p..4^— H. ' t fj'.i 
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while they hesitated whether they should seize the opportu- 
nity or apprehend the snare, the ministers of destruction were 
at hand. The fire-ships of the Greets were launched against 
them ; the Arabs, their arms, and vessels were involved in 
the same flames ; the disorderly fugitives were dashed against 
each other or overwhelmed in the waves ; and I no longer 
find a vestige of the fleet that had threatened to extirpate the 
Homan name. A still more fatal and irreparable loss was 
that of the Caliph Soliman, who died of an indigestion," in 
his camp near Kinnisrin or Ohalcis, in Syria, as he was pre- 
paring to lead against Constantinople the remaining forces of 
the East. The brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kins- 
man and an enemy; and the throne of an active and able 
prince was degraded by the useless and pernicious virtues of 
a bigot.® "While he started and satisfied the scruples of a 
blind conscience, the siege was continued through the winter 
by the neglect rather than by the resolution of the Caliph 
Omar." The winter proved uncommonly rigorous : above a 
hundred days the ground was covered with deep snow, and 
the natives of the sultry climes of Egypt and Arabia lay tor- 
pid and almost lifeless in their frozen camp. They revived 
on the return of spring ; a second effort had been made in 

^ The caliph had emptied two baskets of ^gs and of figs, which he swallowed 
alternately, and the repast was concluded with marrow and sugar. In one of his 
pilgrimages to Mecca, Soliman ate, at a single meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, 
six fowls, and a huge quantity of the grapes of Tayef. If the bill of fare be cor- 
rect, we must admire the appetite, rather than the luxury, of the sovereign of Asia 
(Ahialfeda,AutiaL Moslem, p. 126).^ 

^ See the artksle of Omar Ben Abdalaziz, in the Biblioth^ue Orkntale (p. 689, 
Prsefer^,” says Elmacin (p. 91), r^igionem suam rebus suis mundanis.'’ 
lie was so desirous of being with God, that he would not have anointed his ear 
^is own sayii^ to obtam a perfect cure of his last malady. The caliph had only 
one shirt, and in an age of luxury his annual expense was no more than two 
dradmas (Abu^axagjus, p. 131). Hand diu gavisus eo prindpe fait orbis Mps- 

, . , , ■ ■ 

* ifijor Triceps connate of Omar's draracter is mimh more favorable. Among 

His virtues as well as 

Tha^megipss 
thoogh .Wofe :&tal'.to. the Me,' mterfered^.'Wiiii 
lie WMa f doe, vol L p. fidl.— 
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tlieir favor, and their distress was relieved by the arrival of 
two numerous fleets laden with corn, and arms, and soldiers j 
the first from Alexandria, of four hundred transports and gal - 
leys ; the second, of three hundred and sixty vessels, from the 
ports of Africa. But the Greek-fires were again kindled, and, 
if the destruction was less complete, it was owing to the expe- 
rience which had taught the Moslems to remain at a safe dis- 
tance, or to the perfidy of the Egyptian mariners, who desert- 
ed with their ships to the emperor of the Christians. The 
trade and navigation of the capital were restored j and the 
produce of the fisheries supplied the wants, and even the lux- 
niy, of the inhabitants. But the calamities of famine and 
disease were soon felt by the troops of Moslemah, and, as the 
former was miserably assuaged, so the latter was dreadfully 
propagated, by the pernicious nutriment which hunger com- 
pelled them to extract from the most unclean or unnatural 
food. The spirit of conquest, and even of enthusiasm, was 
extinct : the Saracens could no longer straggle beyond their 
lines, either single or in small parties, without exposing them- 
selves to the merciless retaliation of the Thracian peasants. 
An army of Bulgarians was attracted from the Dannie by 
the gifts and promises of Leo ; and th^ savage auxiliaries 
made some atonement for the evils which they had inflicted 
on the empire by the defeat and slaughter of twenty-two 
thousand j^iaticB. A report was dexterously scattered that 
the Franks, the nnknown nations of the Latin world, were 
arming by sea and land in the of the Christian cause, 

and their fonnidaMe aid was expected with &r different sen- 
sations in the camp and At length,after a siege of thir- 

teen months," the bopeleas Moslemah received from the caliph 
llie welcome permissioB of retreat.* The mareh of the Ars- 

^ Bodi Ki^eplioriB fp. 36^ Tlec^aiies agree that tlie siege cf Coxisla&ll- 
ziQ|]ie was lelsed €be ISth of Axigost 718} ; bot as the former^ oesr best wil- 

iiesSy aijlrms ilbat it fifteen months [jp. 85], the latter must be zms- 

ta|[^ ^ that it be^an on the same daj of the precetllkig jesr^ 1 40 laoi 

baa 

r f "Tebiiy eixiiieih^iiea tlie ietres^ with some 

MEwaEedlble catoamtonces, pt — M. See W^/voL L p. 
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bian cavalry over the Hellespont and through the provinces 
E^unre and Asia 'was executed without delay or molestation ; 
retreat of the but au army of their brethren had been cut in 

jSftXftCCIlSa * 

pieces on the side of Bithynia, and the remains of 
the fleet were so repeatedly damaged by tempest and fire, that 
only five galleys entered the port of Alexandria to relate the 
tale of their various and almost incredible disasters.*® 

In the two sieges the deliverance of Constantinople may 
be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the real ef- 
invention ficacy of the Greeh-jire}'^ The important secret of 
tos^ek- compounding and directing this artificial flame was 

imparted by Callinicus, a native of Heliopolis, in 
Syria, who deserted from the service of the caliph to that of 
the emperor.*' The skill of a chemist and engineer was equiv- 
alent to the succor of fleets and armies; and this discovery or 
improvement of the military art was fortunately reserved for 
the distressful period when the degenerate Homans of the 
East were incapable of contending with the warlike enthusi- 
asm and youthful vigor of the Saracens. The historian who 
presumes to analyze this extraordinary composition should 
suspect his own ignorance and that of his Byzantine guides, 
BO prone to the marvellous, so careless, and, in this instance, 
so jealous of the truth. From their obscure, and perhaps fal- 
lacious hints, it should seem that the principal ingredient of 


In tlie second of Constantinople I have followed Mcephorus (Brev. 

p. 33-36), Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 324^334: [t. i. p. S93 seq., edit. Bonn]), 
Cedrains (Comped, p. 449- 452 [^p. 787-791, edit. Bonn]), Zonaras (tom. ii. 
0. xiv. c. 27 ; L xv. c. 3] p. 98-102), Elmadn (Hist. Saracen, p. 88), Abnlfeda (An- 
naL Moslem, p. 126), and Abnlpharagins (Dynast, p. 130), the most satis&ctory 
of ^ Arabs. 

Car sore and inde&tigable guide in the Middle Ages and Byzantine history, 
CSuuies dn Fresne da Cange, has treated in several places of the Greek-fire, and 
his collections leave gleanings behind* See particularly GlossanMed. et In- 


Grsecitat. p. 1275, sub voce I19p 3a\dff<nov, 5ypov ; Glossar. Med. et Indm. 
Xatinitat^ Grceeus; Oteervj^ns snr Yillehardouin, p. 305, 306; Observa- 
tioi^ Snr Jmnvile, p. 71, 72. 

^ siyles Mm dpxtr&er^ (p. 295 [t- i. p. 542, edit. Bonn]). Ce- 

^ 437 [tom. i- p. 735^ edit. Bonn^ brings this artist from (the ruins of) 




wm indeed ^ pecMiar semnoe the Bgyp- 
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the Greek-fire was the najphiha^^ or liquid bitumen, a light, te- 
nacious, and inflammable oil,** which springs from the earth, 
and catches fire as soon as it comes in contact with the air. 
The naphtha was mingled, I know not by what methods or 
in what proportions, with sulphur and with the pitch that is 
extracted from evergreen firs.“ From this mixture, which 
produced a thick smoke and a loud explosion, proceeded a 
fierce and obstinate flame, which not only rose in perpendicu- 
lar ascent, but likewise burned with equal vehemence in de- 
scent or lateral progress ; instead of being extinguished, it 
was nourished and quickened by the element of water; and 
sand, urine, or vinegar were the only remedies that could 
damp the fuiy of this powerful agent, which was justly de- 
nominated by the Greeks the liquid, or the mantime, fire. 
For the annoyance of the enemy, it was employed with equal 
effect by sea and land, in battles or in sieges. It was either 

Thenaphtliat the oleum incendiaritim ” of the history of Jerusalem (Ge»L 
I>€i per Francos, p. 1167), the Oriental fountain of James de Vitry (I. iii c, 84 
£p. 1098 J), is introduced on slight evidence and strong probability. Cintmmm (L vi. 

р. 165 [c. 10, p. 283, edit. BonnJ) calls the Greek-£ure Mjfdicov : and the xiaph^ 

tha is known to abound between the 'Pigris and the Caspian Sea. Aecordii^ to 
Pliny (Hist, Natur, ii. 109), it was subservient to the revenge of Medea, and ia 
either etymology die ikatov or Mj^dsiag (Procop. de Bell Gothic. L iv, 

с. 11 ft. iL p. 612, edit. BonnJ), may fidriy signify this liquid bitum^* 

On the di^^reot sorts of and bltnm^s see Dr. Watson’s (the preset 
Blslmp IiianK^ff’s) Chemical Essays, voL HI. essay L, a dUtsstc book, best 
adap^ m infuse the taste and knowledge of cbemistiy. The le^ $deius 

of the anekmts may be fmmd im Strabo (Gec^rs^. L xvi. p. 1078 £p. 743, edit.. 
CasanbLJ) and PHny (Hist. ih 108, 109> ^ Hnic (uc^ktkm) magna eqgmt- 

tio est ignium, transiHiiiitqne potlmis In earn nadeeanqne yfeaTn,” Of CNzr trar- 
ellers I am best pleased widi Otter (tom. i p. 163, 168)^, 

^ Anna Oimnena has partly drawn aside the curtain. *A7cb rqc areMra|^,«ai 
dXXeefi' TOU3NTWV iruvayerm 

fierd ^£w& ifi€a\XErcu &g avXimcovc KaXapooTf kcu i^wrarm vapd roB 

iral^vT&Q (A^xiad. L xiiL p. 383). Usewhere (L xL 

p. 336) she mendons the prc^jerty burning, aoerd ra xpwsff ««c2 
I-eo!, in the B&i^ieenth chapter [§ 51] of his Ta£^cs (C^pera vl 

p. 841, Eami, FIment 1745X speaks of the neiv invention of wvp psrd 
Wi These are gentdne ai^ im^pericd testimonies. 

* It IS resnarkable that the ^rian hMomn Mkbel gives the name of naphtbifi 
to the newly ' invited Qr^k-Sre, which se^as to iiMMcate this 
^nned the base of the des^ntctive compoond^ BL Marthi, uam> xi p. 

T.— 27 
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poured from the rampart in large boilers, or launched in red- 
hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows and javelins, 
twisted round with flax and tow, which had deeply imbibed 
the inflammable oil; sometimes it was deposited in fire-ships, 
the victims and instruments of a more ample revenge, and 
was most commonly blown through long tubes of copper, 
which were planted on the prow of a galley, and fancifully 
shaped into the mouths of savage monsters, that seemed to 
vomit a stream of liquid and consuming fii’e. This impor- 
tant art was preserved at Constantinople, as the palladium of 
the State: the galleys and artillery might occasionally be 
lent to the allies of Rome ; but the composition of the Greek- 
fire was concealed with the most jealous scruple, and the ter- 
ror of the enemies was increased and prolonged by their igno- 
rance and surprise. In the treatise of the administration of 
the empire, the royal author®^ suggests the answers and ex- 
cuses that might best elude the indiscreet curiosity and im- 
portunate demands of the barbarians. They should be told 
that the mystery of the Greek-fire had been revealed by an 
angel to the first and greatest of the Constantines, with a sa- 
cred injunction that this gift of Heaven, this peculiar bless- 
ing of the Romans, should never be communicated to any 
foreign nation : that the prince and subject were alike bound 
to religious silence under the temporal and spiritual penalties 
of treason and sacrilege ; and that the impious attempt would 
provoke the sudden and supernatural vengeance of the God 
of the Christians. By these precautions the secret was con- 
fined, above four hundred years, to the Romans of the East; 
and at the end of the eleventh century, the Pisans, to whom 
every s^ and every art were familiar, suffered the effects, 
without understanding the composition, of the Greek-fire. 
It was at length either discovered or stolen by the Mahome- 
tans; and, in the holy ware of Syria and I^ypt, they retort- 
ed ^ invention, contrived against themselves, on the heads 
of the Chrisj^anB, A knight, who despised the swords and 

-de Admim^rA Impwii, g. 3^ pi, 6^ £edit. 

■'lhm.i'1-bot^'Wu p.- M Bomil. ' ' 
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lances of the Saracens, relates with heart-felt sinceritv own 

* » 

fears, and those of his companions, at the sight and sound of 
t’ c misdiievous engine that discharged a torrent of the (xreek- 
fii* * e, the^ew Oregeois, as it is styled by the more early of the 
French writers. It came flying through the air, says Join- 
ville,“ like a winged long-tailed dragon, about the thickness 
of a hogshead, with the report of thunder and the velocity of 
lightning ; and the darkness of the night was dispelled by this 
deadly illumination. The use of the Greek, or, as it might 
now be called, of the Saracen fire, was continued to the middle 
of the fourteenth century,®’ when the scientific or casual com- 
pound of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal effected a new revolu- 
tion in the art of war and the history of mankind.*** 

Constantinople and the Greek-fire might exclude the Arabs 
from the eastern entrance of Europe; but in the "West, on 
the ride of the Pyrenees the provinces of Gaul were threat- 
ened and invaded by the conquerors of Spain.®* The decline 

Histoire de St. Loais, p. 39 ; Paris, 1668, p. 44 ; Paris, De I’lnaprimerie 
Rnyale, 1761. The former of these editions is predoas for the obsenra^oos of 
Ducange ; the latter for the pure and original text of Joinvilla We hare 
recourse to that text to discover that the fen Gregwk was allot with a pile or 
javelin hom an engine that acted like a sling. 

The vanity, or envy, of shaking the established property of Fazne, has tesmptetf! 
some modems to ewiy ^npowder above the fourteenth (see Sir WilliaKii Temple, 
2>atens, eate.), and Uie Greek-fire above the seventh centmy (see ^e Salmie da 
President des Brosses, tom. iL p. S81). Bat their evidence, whidi iHFecedes the 
vulgar era of the invention, is seldom clear or satisfiictory, and snbseqaent writers 
may be suspected of fraud or ered niffy. In earliest si^es some comhMihles 
of oil aiid sulphur have been used, and the Greek-fire has some afilnities with gas- 
powder both in its nature and e^ets; fix the andqntty of die first, a passage of 
Pfocopitiis (De BelL Gkith. L iv. c. 11 [fc. iL p. 512, edit. Boim^ ; fior that of the 
second, some facts in the Arabic history of Spain (a.i>. 1249, 1312, 1332; Bibli- 
oth. Arab. Hisp. tom. fi. p. 6, 7, S) are the most dilBcnlt to eltide. 

^ That extraordinaiy man. Friar Bacon, reveals two of the mgrecfieis^ sadt- 
p^re and scdplitnv and cocsceals the dfird in a sentence of my st e rlofis gibheiidi, 
as if he drea^^ the epi^eigiie»ees of hk own dkoov^ BiiL toL L p. 436^ 

new edkion). . ; ^ , 

^ die mvamon of France, and ihe defeat of the Arabs by diaides Martel, 

* On the €freek-fire see B^maod et Bn Fen Chngeois, Paris, 134^1 
Faravey, Mdmoire sur ia DdcouTerte en Asie 4^ la Poadre h Oamn 

et des Anaes k F5en, Fmia, 1850, fey Ji^isy,Bj»aai|me E 

p.10,— a ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' - ^ 
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of the French monarchy invited the attack of these insatiat 
invaaionof fanatics. The descendants of Clovis had lost th 
Se^bs. inheritance of his martial and ferocious spirit ; an 
A.j>.T2i,etc. their misfortune or demerit has aflSxed the ep; 
thet of lazy to the last kings of the Merovingian race.’ 
They ascended the throne without power, and sunk into thi 
grave without a name. A country palace, in the neighbor 
hood of Gompi^gne/’^ was allotted for their residence or pris 
on : but each year, in the month of March or May, they were 
conducted in a wagon drawn by oxen to the assembly of th( 
Franks, to give audience to foreign ambassadors and to ratif j 
the acts of the mayor of the palace. That domestic officer 
was become the minister of the nation and the master of the 
prince. A public employment was converted into the patri- 
mony of a private family : the elder Pepin left a king of ma 
ture years under the guai’dianship of his own widow and her 
child; and these feeble regents were forcibly dispossessed by 
the most active of his bastards. A government, half savage 
and half corrupt, was almost dissolved ; and the tributary 
dukes, and provincial counts, and the territorial lords, were 
tempted to despise the weakness of the monarch, and to imi- 


see the Historia Arabum (c. 11, 12, 13, 14) of Roderic Ximenes, Archbishop of 
Toledo, who had before him the Christian Chronicle of Isidore Pacensis and the 
Mahometan histoiy of NovairL The Moslems are silent or concise in the account 
of thdr losses, bat M- Cardonne (tom. i. p, 129, 130, 131) has given a pure and 
simple account of all that he could collect from Ibn Halikan, Hidjazi, and an 
anonymous writer. The texts of the chronicles of France, and lives of saints, are 
inserted in the Cbllectioa of Bouquet (tom. hi.) and the Annals of Pagi, who 
(tom. hi. under the proper years) has restored the chronology, which is anticipated 
^ years in the Annals of Baronius. The Dictionary of Bayle (Abderame and 
Mwtuzd) has more merit for Ixvdy refiection than original research. 

^ Eginhart,De Vita Garoli Magni, c. ii. p. 13-18, edit. Scinnink, Utrecht, 1711. 
Some modem critics accuse the ininister of Ciiarlemagne of exaggerating the 
weeknass of the Mearovinglaiisi but the general outline is just, and the French 


fomrer repeat the beautifal lines of Boheau^s liUtriii. 

" ^ on the Oise, between Compihgne and ISfoyon, which E^nhart 

villam ’^ and tbe map of ancient France for 

BosKqoei'S OoHeetloB). Compendium, or Comp^gne, was a palace of more 

CMliannn, p. 1^2) ; and that laughn^ phll^^c^ 
le 'C^mpieree d^. ®6ds), may ' truly sSrin 
- rois tr^ et tr^ cheveHta.** . 
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tate the ambition of the major. Among these independent 
chiefs, one of the boldest and most successful was Eudes, 
Duke of Aquitain, who in the sonthera provinces of Ganl 
usurped the authority, and even the title, of king. The 
Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks assembled under the 
standard of this Christian hero : he repelled the first invasion 
of the Saracens ; and Zama, lieutenant of the caliph, lost his 
army and his hfe under the walls of Toulouse, The ambi- 
tion of his successors was stimulated by revenge; they le- 
passed the Pyrenees with the means and the resolution of 
conquest. The advantageous situation which had recom- 
mended IJfarbonne** as the first Poman colony was again 
chosen by the Moslems: they claimed the province of Sep- 
timania or Languedoc as a just dependence of the Spanish 
monarchy : the vineyards of Gascony and the city of Bor- 
deaux were possessed by the sovereign of Damastms and 
Samarcand ; and the sonth of France, from the month of 
the Garonne to that of the Hhdne, assumed the manners 
and religion of Arabia.* 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit of Ab- 
dalrahman, or Abderame, who had been restored by the Ca- 
liph Hadiem to the wishes of the soldiers and peo- 
pie of Spain. That veteran and daring command- 
juu-Tsi. ^ adjudged to the obedience of the prophet what- 
ever yet remained of France ch* of Europe; and prepared to 
execute the sentence, at the head of a formidable host, in the 

Eyeu beS>re that colony, a. u.c. 6BO PatercnL the time 

Polybius (Hist. L iii. £c. 373 P- 205, ecbit. OroBOY.), Narbomae was a C^itle town 
of the first eminence, and one of the mos^ northern plaeea of the kaown woiid 
OE>’AiiyOIe, Notice de I’Ancienne Ganie, p. 473). 

* The first invasion of France by the Saracens was ^at by Alhorr, 

ann. 718; bnt it is probable that tl^ dty and provtnee of Narhonne were wot re- 
dnc^ by theni till two or three years la^r, nnder the command of Ssaaab. Tbas 
was hi^ed m m m»n«ee8efiil sxwmpt to take Tocdosse, a . i >- 721, and was 
siaooeeded by Abd j^nrabijnai!i' fin* a short period, and then, a^er the cteatli of Jesad 
IL and aeeesidoin Hadbem,by Anaba^ The latter cr&eeed tke Pyrenees m 
Catc^ftSsos^ and ov^Fmii the whole of the Wrmoioe^ 

After his which bccurred m tS^ following oth^ conamandeta 

fidlo^eil Iwii wothli:^ farther of importamce was dooe in France tH Abd 
aawMa'' was hgate .^Weal^YicA'i, 643-^4^— -^SL 
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full confidence of surmounting all opposition either of nature 
or of man. His first care was to suppress a domestic rebel, 
who commanded the most important passes of the Pyrenees: 
Munuza,* a Moorish chief, had accepted the alliance of the 
Duke of Aquitain; and Eudes, from a motive of private or 
public interest, devoted his beauteous daughter to the em- 
braces of the African misbeliever. Put the strongest for- 
tresses of Cerdagne were invested by a superior force ; the 
rebel was overtaken and slain in the mountains ; and his 
widow was sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify the desires, 
or more probably the vanity, of the commander of the faith- 
ful. From the Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded without delay 
to the passage of the Phdne and the siege of Arles. An 
army of Christians attempted the relief of the city: the 
tombs of their leaders were yet visible in the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; and many thousands of their dead bodies were carried 
down the rapid stream into the Mediterranean Sea. The 
arms of Abderame were not less successful on the side of the 
ocean. He passed without opposition the Garonne and Dor- 
dogne, which unite their waters in the Gulf of Bordeaux; 
but he found, beyond those rivers, the camp of the intrepid 
Eudes, who had formed a second army and sustained a second 
defeat, so fatal to the Christians, that, according to their sad 
confession, God alone could reckon the number of the slain. 
The victorious Saracen overran the provinces of Aquitain, 
whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than lost, in the 
modern appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou : his 
standards were planted on the walls, or at least before the 
gates, of Tours and of Sens ; and his detachments overspread 
the kin^om of Burgundy as far as the well-known cities of 
Iiyons and Besan§on. The memory of these devastations, for 
Abderame did not spare the country or the people, was long 
preserved by tradition; and the invasion of France by the 
Moors or Mahometans affords the groundwork of those fabte 
wMdb have been so wildly disfigured in the romances of ehiv- 
ai^, and el^;antly adorned by the Italian muse. In the 

is Aba Ness., ' 
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decline of society and art, the deserted cities conld supply a 
slender booty to the Saracens ; their richest spoil was found 
in the churches and monasteries, which they stripped of their 
ornaments and delivered to the flames: and the tutelar saints, 
both Hilary of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, forgot their mi- 
raculous powers in the defence of their own sepulchres.** A 
victorious line of march had been prolonged above a thoasand 
miles from the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire ; 
the repetition of an equal space would have carried the Sar- 
acens to the confines of Poland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; the Rhine is not more impassable than tlie Hile or Eu- 
phrates, and the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a 
naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the in- 
terpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools 
of Oxford, and her pupils might demonstrate to a circumcised 
people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of MahomeL* 
From such calamities was Christendom delivered by the 
genius and fortune of one man. Charles, the illegitimate son 
of the elder Pepin, was content with the titles of 
mayor or duke of the Franks; bnt he deserved to 
s^irtei. become the father of a line of kings. In a labori- 

A»l> TS3L ^ 

ouB administration of twenty-fonr years he restored 
and supported the dignity of the throne, and the rebels of 
Germany and Ganl were successively crushed by the activity 
of a warrior who in the same (^mpaign could display his ban- 
ner on the Elbe, the Rhdne, and the shores of the oe^n. In 
the public danger he was summoned by the voice of his conn- 


With regard to the saacteeay of St Martha of Toera, Boderie 
coses t he Saracens of the Toro®^ ciTitatesi^ eccksaam eC palalia 

ct incendio simiK dimit et consnmpsit The continoator of 

to them no more than the intention r “Ad domum liestisgimi Maitiai everte®- 
destinant/’ At Carolas, ^ The FreDch aianaSst was Baore |ealo®& of Hie 
honor of the saint. 


^ Yet 1 slncez^j donbt wb^er the n^os^pe ivocdd hmm pnpduped a 

tdame of controversy so elegant and ing^ions as the lately preac^ked by 

Mr. White, ^ Ajrabic |nx>lessor^ at Mr. lectare. His ^^jeesprmkm ob. 

itm cliaiactar sM r^gk)# dTMahom^ are «dwiys aiapCed to Ms aacgasEieai;, wad 
' M -tfiEth res^on. sastaMs pext of a and kllkiF 

t Eases to Jibe macb a hfefyoaw aiad ] 
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try ; and Lis rival, the Duke of Aquitain, was reduced to ap- 
pear among the fugitives and suppliants. “Alas !” exclaimed 
the Franks, “what a misfortune! what an indignity! We 
kave long heard of the name and eonque.sts of the Arabs : we 
were apprehensive of their attack from the East; thdy have 
now conquered Spain, and invade our country on the side of 
the West. Yet their numbers and (since they have no buck- 
ler) their arms are inferior to our own.” “ If you follow my 
advice,” replied the prudent mayor of the palace, “ you will 
not interrupt their march, nor precipitate your attack. They 
are like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem in its career. 
The thirst of riches, and the consciousness of success, redouble 
their valor, and valor is of more avail than arms or numbers. 
Be patient tiD. they have loaded themselves with the encum- 
brance of wealth. The possession of wealth will divide their 
counsels and assure your victory.” This subtle policy is per- 
haps a refinement of the Arabian writers; and the situation 
of Charles wiU suggest a more narrow and selfish motive of 
procrastination ; the secret desire of humbling the pride and 
wasting the provinces of the rebel Duke of Aquitain. It is 
yet more probable that the delays of Charles were inevitable 
and reluctant. A standing army was unknown under the first 
and second race ; more than half the kingdom was now in the 
hands of the Saracens : according to their respective situation, 
the Franks of Heustria and Austrasia were too conscious or 
too earel^B of the impending danger ; and the voluntary aids 
of the Gepidse and Germans were separated by a long inter- 
val from the standard of the Christian general. FTo sooner 
had he collect^ his forces, than he sought and found the ene- 
my in the centre of France between Tours and Poitiers. His 
well-conducted march was covered by a range of hills, and 


Ahderame appears to have beea surprised by his unexpected 
prince. The nations of Asia, Afri(», and Europe advanced 
witb equal ardor to an encounter which would change the 


y of &e world. In the ax first days of desultory coni- 
ifej jhorsemen and ari&ers of the East maintainod their 
hut in the: onset of the seventh day tha 

by the strength said stature of th® 
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(jeriHans, wh.Oj with, stout hearts aud hands," averted the 
civil and religious freedom of their posterity. The epithet 
of Martel^ the Jiammer, which has been added to the name oi 
Charles, is expressive of his weighty and irresistible strokes 
the valor of Eudes was excited by resentment and emula- 
tion ; and their companions, in the eye of history, are the 
true Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. After a bloody 
field, in which Abderame was slain, the Saracens, in the close 
of the evening, retired to their camp. In the border and 
despair of the night the various tribes of Yemen and Damas- 
cus, of Africa and Spain, were provoked to turn their arms 
against each other: the remains of their host were suddenly 
dissolved, and each emir consulted his safety by a hasty and 
separate retreat. At the dawn of day the stillness of a hos- 
tile camp was suspected by the victorious Christians: on the 
i-eport of their spies, they ventured to explore the richira of 
the vacant tents ; but if we except some celebrated relies, a 
small portion of the spoil was restored to the innooent and 
lawful owners. The joyful tidings were soon dMused over 
the Catholic world, and the monks of Italy could afiSroi and 
believe that three hundred and fifty, or three hundred ^d 
seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans had beaa amdhed 
by the hammer of Charles," while no more than fifteen haii* 
dred Christians were slain in the field of Tours. Bui this 
incredible tale is sufficiently disproved by the oautkm of 
French general, who apprehended the snaras and accxdeuts 
of a pursuit, aud dismlstod Ms > German allies to th^ 
forests. The inactivity of' a; cfetequarbr b^rayB the lass of 

^ Grena Aiis£ris& mmoMmxEm gem Germmm mmBei pe 

cetpore hi m 

tlie ‘EcNBaaii- 1%, Mrnnkxi R I. rcL ML p. 

1B5% wtiO'leafeA '<5? imaere^ 

■■■ Is 

sem Ib ^ hmm af ilie ^icWt 

w^c;U h 

feina of mvid^ tfee Bameem* , ; M H- ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . 
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Strength and blood, and the most cruel execution is inflicted, 
not in the ranks of battle, but on the backs of a flying ene- 
my. Yet the victory of the Franks was complete and final ; 

Aquitain was recovered by the arms of Eudes ; the 

Arabs never resumed the conquest of Gaul,* and 
*^****’ they were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by 
Charles Martel and his valiant race.” It might have been ex- 
■pected that the savior of Christendom would have been can- 
onized, or at least applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, 
who are indebted to his sword for their present existence. 
But in the public distress the mayor of the palace had been 
compelled to apply the riches, or at least the revenues, of the 
bishops and abbots to the relief of the State and the reward 
of the soldiers. His merits were forgotten, his sacrilege alone 
was remembered, and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian prince, 
a Gallic synod presumes to declare that his ancestor was 
damned ; that on the opening of his tomb the speetatora 
were affrighted by a smell of fire and the aspect of a horrid 
dragon; and that a saint of the times was indulged with a 
pleasant vision of the soul and body of Charles Martel burn- 
ing, to all eternity, in the abyss of helL” 

The loss of an army, or a province, in the Western world 
was less painful to the court of Damascus than the rise and 
progress of a domestic competitor. Except among the Syri- 


^ Naibonne and the rest of Septimania was recovered by Pepin, the son of 
Charles Martel^ a.d. 756 (Pagi, Oritica, tom. iii. p. 600). Thirty-seven years after- 
•rards it was pillaged by a sudden inroad of the Arabs, who employed the captives 
in the cbn^xactioii of Mosque of Cordova (De Gnignes, Hist, des Hans, tom. L 
p. 854). 

^ 'Oiis pa^ral letter, addressed to ILewis the Ctennanic, the grandson of Char- 
kmagi^ and most probably composed by the pen of the artful Hincmar, is dated 
in the year 858, and ^gned by the bishops of the provinces of Bheims and Bouen 
(j^aroBias, AnnaL a.z>. 741 j Hist. Eccl^. tom. x. p. 514-516). 

BaiEMPaas himseilf and the French critics reject with contempt this episcopal 

'llll ~ ^ 

^ fP|^|s »<^^^gictly correct. A few years after their defeat at Tours, the Sar- 
tJ»ear posse^ons in France, garrisoned Valence and 
a^ a of Burgundy and Daiqiiiin^. Charles Martel was pblig^^ ta 

them in order drive them back to Narboni^ 

voiX fw- 647 
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on battlefield of Totina, views the dead body of his adversary, Abd-er-Rahiiian, among the miriads of Blaiu. 
Otbbou*#Kome. Vot V, VahitiiiK by A. Halhla* 
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ans, the caliphs of the House of Ommijah had never been the 
Elevation objects of the public favor. The life of Mahomet 
bsMidM!*" recorded their perseverance in idolatry and rebel- 
A.D.T4a-7Bo. . tjieir conversion had been reluctant, their ele- 
vation irregular and factions, and their throne was cemented 
with the most holy and noble blood of Arabia. The best of 
their race, the pious Omar, was dissatisfied with his own title ; 
their personal virtues were insufficient to justify a departure 
from the order of succession 5 and the eyes and wishes of the 
faithful were turned towards the line of Hashem and the kin- 
dred of the apostle of God. Of these the Fatimites were 
either rash or pusillanimous ; but the descendants of Abbas 
cherished, with courage and discretion, the hopes of their ris- 
ing fortunes. From an obscure residence in Syria, they se- 
cretly despatched their agents and missionaries, who preached 
in the Eastern provinces their hereditary indefeasible right; 
and Mohammed, the son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, the son 
of Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, gave audience to the dep- 
uties of Chorasan, and accept^ their free gift of four bun- 
dled thousand pieces of gold. After the death of Moham- 
med, the oath of aU^iance was administered in the name of 
his son Ibrahim to a numerous band of votaries, who expect- 
ed only a signal and a leader; and the Governor of Ohcmisaa 
continued to deplore Ms fruitless admonitions and the deadly 
slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till he himself, with all 
his adherents, was driven from the city and palace of Mem 
by the rebellious arms of Abu Moslem.” That maker of 
kings, the author, as he k named, of the oM of the Abbas- 
sides, was at length rewarded for his presumption of merit 
with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, p^haps a for- 
eign, extraction could not repress the aspiring energy of Abu 
Mbalftm. Jealous of fak wives, liberal of hk wealth, podigai 
of hk own blood and of that of others, he could boast with 

* Tfae steed tesd the sadile w^li had laurried amy of Ms ^ifves veie iostaiM^r 
l^ed m hnrmd^ lest tJbej be elterwardfi e laale. TwdNe tea* 

«bred ipomiles or caxo^ wexe reqidred §ar te kiielieD temtere ; ete tlie edti" 
amomnted to three tiboosaad. cakes, & bsadred besides aacesip iieiid- 

etc. CAbfilptera^us^ Hk£. p. 14i0^ t 
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pleasure, and possibly vatb truth, that he had destroyed six 
hundred thousand of his enemies ; and such was the intrepid 
gravity of his mind and countenance, that he was never seen 
to smile except on a day of battle. In the visible separation 
of parties, the green was consecrated to the Fatimites ; the 
Ommiades were distinguished by the white ; and the hlach, 
as the most adverse, was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. 
Their turbans and garments were stained with that gloomy 
color : two black standards, on pike-staves nine cubits long, 
were borne aloft in the van of Abu Moslem ; and their alle- 
gorical names of the night and the shadow obscurely repre- 
sented the indissoluble union and perpetual succession of the 
line of Hashem. From the Indus to the Euphrates, the East 
was convulsed by the quarrel of the white and the black fac- 
tions: the Abbassides were most frequently victorious; but 
their public success was clouded by the personal misfortune 
of their chief. The court of Damascus, awakening from a 
long slumber, resolved to prevent the pilgrimage of Mecca, 
which Ibrahim had undertaken with a splendid retinue, to 
recommend himself at once to the favor of the prophet and 
of the people. A detachment of cavalry intercepted his 
march and arrested his person ; and the unhappy Ibrahim, 
snatched away from the promise of untasted royalty, expired 
in iron fetters in the dungeons of Haran. His two younger 
brothers, Saffah* and Almansor, eluded the search of the ty- 
rant, and lay concealed at Oufa, till the zeal of the people and 
the approach of his Eastern friends allowed them to expose 
their persons to the impatient pnblic. On Friday, in the 
dress of a caliph, in the colors of the sect, Saffah proceeded 
with rel%iou8 and militaiy pomp to the mosque: ascending 
the pulpit, he prayed and preached is the lawful successor of 
Msthonaet; and, after his departure, his kinsmeu bound a will- 


■ f TOa name iras AM ASalt Abnl Abbas, t, e., Abdallah, the father of 

Witten witti the article, Ai S{tilMi(tbe 
M ac|[ttjred after bis bloody rwgB* ; Abiil Abbaa 
tban ins broths sarceMed bimj 

1 on aoootmt trf bis de^ormmed, and creel bbairac^, 

^ 1 . wM'Attdxan trotnan of idbbd, thb Biotcbdf 

of AbaSWb# p. 2." 
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ing people by an oath of fidelity. But it was on tbe banka of 
the Zab, and not in the Mosque of Cufa, that this important 
controversy was determined. Every advantage appear^ to be 
on the side of the white faction : the authority of established 
government ; an army of a hundred and twenty thousand sol- 
diers, against a sixth part of that number; and the presence 
and merit of the Caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last of 
the House of Ommiyah. Before his accession to the throne, 
he had deserved, by his Georgian warfare, the honorable epi- 
thet of the Ass of Mesopotamia;” and he might have been 
ranted among the greatest princes, had not, says Abnlfeda, 
the eternal order decreed that moment for the ruin of his 
family ; a decree against which all human prudence and for- 
titude must struggle in vain. The orders of Mervan were 
mistaken or disobeyed : the return of his horse, from which 
he had dismounted on a necessary occasion, impressed the be- 
lief of his death ;“ and the enthusiasm of the black squadrons 
was ably conducted by AbdaHah,** the uncle of his competitor. 
After an irretrievable defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul ; 
but the colors of the Abba^ides were displayed from the 
rampart ; he suddenly repassed the Tigris, east a melancholy 
Fau of tbe paiaee of Haran, crossed the Euphrates, 

abandoned the fortifications of Damascus, and, with- 
Feb.io. ixiilting in Palestine, pitched his last and fetal 

camp at Busir, on the banks of the Nile.” His spe«i waa 


Al Hemar, He had been goTemor of Mesopotamkt, and the Arathic piwerh 
praises the coarage of that waiiihe breed of ai^es who never Mj front an 
The surname of Mervan may justifj the ©omparisaB of Homer (11^ Jl, 557^ etcu), 
and both will silence the modems, who eon^der the ass as a stupid and %nohle 
emblem (B’Herbelot, Bildioth, Orient, p, 568). 

^ Four aeveta! places, all in Egypt, b€»re the name of Busir, oar Bnsiiis, so ^ 
mone ip Greeh fable. The first, wb«re M^an was slain, was to die of the 
!NI^ In die pamvinee of Fium, or Arsinoe ; the second. In ibe Belts, in the Seben- 

Aoepfdhig to perhaps more cre^hle;, aeconftt, Merwsn sent his 

sop A^ A&^^ beep fighdng in the front the battle, hack to die camp 

with sothe r8^B^ts, ln order to protect some treasure winch had jnst amred, and 
wh^i die sddiers weare laundering. The army mi^ook this moveptent for a Jl^t, 
and hnmedia^y e^amai^sed a dbordm^ retreat WeS, toI, L p. 701,—^ 

^ of the Abbassides was Ab«i Am. ' ■ TW Abd Allsli:' ■; 

was A^ Bafiah himself Tok L p. ^ ^ 
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urged by the meessant diligence of Abdallah, who in every 
step of the pursuit acquired strength and reputation : the 
remains of the white faction were finally vanquished in 
Egypt ; and the lance, which terminated the life and anxiety 
of Mervan, was not less welcome, perhaps, to the unfortu- 
nate than to the victorious chief. The merciless inquisition 
of the conqueror eradicated the most distant branches of the 
hostile race : their bones were scattered, their memory was 
accursed, and the martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly re- 
venged on the posterity of his tyrants. Fourscore of the 
Ommiades, who had yielded to the faith or clemency of their 
foes, were invited to a banquet at Damascus. The laws of 
hospitality were violated by a promiscuous massacre : the 
boaifi was spr^d over their fallen bodies; and the festiv- 
ity of the guests was enlivened by the music of their dying 
groans. By the event of the civil war the dynasty of the 
Abbassides was firmly established; but the Christians only 
could triumph in the mutual hatred and common loss of the 
disciples of Mahomet.*® 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by the sword of 
war might have been speedily retrieved in the succeeding 
generation, if the consequences of the revolution had not 
tended to dissolve the power and unity of the empire of the 


Bjtic nome ; tbe third, near the Pyramids ; the fourth, which was destroyed by 
Diociesian (see above, voL L p. 6d9), in the Thebais. I shall here transcribe a note 
of ^le learned and orthodox Michaelis : “ Videntur in pluribns .^gypti superioris 
nubibns Busin, Copto [Esne}, arraa snmpsisse Christian!, libeitatemque de reHgione 
sentiendi defendisse, sed succubuisse, quo in bello Ooptns et Busiris dimta, et circa 
S^iazn magna strages edita. Bellum narrant sed causam belli ignorant scriptores 
Bjzantini, alioqui Coptnm et Busirin non rebellasse dictnri, sed causam Christia- 
uoraraa sus^ptori ” (Not 211, p, 100), For tbe get^raphy of the four Busirs, see 
Abidieda (Bescript. JBgypt. p. 9, vers. Michaelis, Gottingse, 1776, in 4to), Mi- 
122^-127, p. 58-68), and B’Anville (H^moire snr TEgypte, p. 85,147, 

^ See Abidfeda (AmiiaL Moelean. p. 186-145), Entychius (Annal. tom. iL p. 392, 
vets, PoofxA), (Hkt. Saracen, p. 109^121), Abalphaisagius (Hist. Dynast, 

p. 184^14^), Bodene of Toledo (Mist, Aralmm, c. xviil. p. 33), Theophanea (Chro- 
npgrai^. p. 3^6, 857 [voL L p. 654, edit. Bonu33! who speaks of the Abba^dea un- 
der the name and Ma«i^/w>^opoi),a®dlheBiblk^^ 

in the orticles Ommiades, Abhassid^, M^ermm^ MraMm^ S^ffak^ Ahau Moslem, 
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Sair3.c6xis. In. tli6 proscription of tlie Oniiniad^j n iroyal youtli 
Keroitof name of Abdalrahman alone escaped the 

ffn rage of his enemies, who hunted the wandering ex- 
ile from the hanks of the Suphrates to the valleys 
of Mount Atlas. His presence in the neighborhood of Spain 
revived the zeal of the white faction. The name and cause 
of the Abbassides had been first vindicated by the Persians : 
the "West had been pure from civil arms; and the servants of 
the abdicated family still held, by a precarious tenure, the 
inheritance of their lands and the offices of government. 
Strongly prompted by gratitude, indignation, and fear, they 
invited the grandson of the Caliph Hashem to ascend the 
throne of his ancestors; and, in his desperate condition, the 
extremes of rashness and prudence were almost the same. 
The acclamations of the people saluted his landing on the 
coast of Andalusia ; andj after a successful struggle, Abdalmh- 
man established the throne of Cordova, and was the father of 
the Ommiades of Spain, who reigned above two hnndred and 
fifty yeara from the Atlantic to the Pyrene^.* He slew in 
battle a lieutenant of the Abbassides, who had invaded his 
dominions with a fieet and army : the head of Ala, in salt 
and camphor, was suspended by a daring meseenger befoi% 
the palace of Mecca ; and the Caliph Almansor rejoiced in his 
safety, that he was removed by seas and lands from su<^ a 
formidable adveraary. Their mutual des^s or deelar^oi» 
of offensive war evaporated without effect; but instead cff 
opening a door to the conquest of Europe, Spain was dMsev- 
ered from the trunk of the mmisarch j, engagsd in perfx^iial 
hostility with the East, mul inclined to peace and frienddilp 
with the Christian sovereigns of Constantinople mxd Ikance. 

The example of the Ommiades was imitated by 
the real or fictitions progmiy of Ali, the Edrisintes 
of Manritania, and the more powmful Fatiinites of 
Afr ica, and Egypt. In the tenth century the chair of Ma- 
homet was disputed by three caliphs or eommandi^ of the 

pibliotbeca Arabico^HispaBa 
'kdel’Ei^)agae,tsc«^ 
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who reigned at Bagdad, Oairoan, and Cordova, ex- 
communicated each other, and agreed only in a principle of 
discord, that a sectary is more odious and criminal than an 
unbeliever.*® 

Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, yet the 
Abbassides were never tempted to reside either in the birth- 
place or the city of the prophet. Damascus was 
disgraced by the choice, and polluted with the 
A.i>. 7 eo- 96 o. q £ O mmi ades j and, after some hesita- 

tion, Almansor, the brother and successor of Saffah, laid the 
foundations of Bagdad,** the imperial seat of his posterity 
during a reign of five hundred years.*® The chosen spot is 
on the eastern* bank of the Tigris, about fifteen miles above 
the ruins of Modain : the double wall was of a circular form ; 
and such was the rapid increase of a capital now dwindled to 
a provincial town, that the funer^ of a popular saint might 
be attended by eight hundred thousand men and sixty thou- 
sand women of Bagdad and tho adjacent villages. In this 
ci^ of peaoe*^ amidst the rich^ of the East, the Abbassides 

^ I shall not stop to refute the strange errors and fancies of Sir William Temple 
(his Works, toL iii. p- 371-374, octavo edition) and Voltaire (Histoire Gdn^rale, 
ch- xxviiL tom. iL p, 124, 125, Edition da ILansanne), conceraing the division of the 
Saracen empire. T^e mistakes of Voltaire proceeded from the want of knowl- 
edge or reflection ; hot ^r William was deceived by a Spanish impostor, who has 
hramed an apociyphal histoiy of the conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 

^ The geographer 3)’Anville(l’EnphrateetleTigr6, p. 121-123), and the Orien- 
tidlst li^OTbelot (Bibliothbqne, p. 167, 168), may suffice for the knowledge of 
Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro della Valle (tom. i. p. 688-698), Tavernier (tom. L 
p. 230-238), Thevenot (part ii, p. 209-212), Otter (tom. i. p. 162-168), and Nie- 
buhr (Voyage en Arable, tom- h. p. 239-271), have seen only its decay ; and the 
Nubian geographer (p. 204), and the trav^ng Jew, Benjamin of Tudela (Itinera- 
rinm, p. 112-123, k Const. rEmperenr, apud Elzevir, 1633), are the only writers 
ef my acquaintance who have known Bagdad under the reign of the Abbassides- 
^ ^ fTk& iNuidadous of Bs^dad wem lidd A.n« 145, A.r>- 762. Mostasem, the 

put to death hy the Tartars, a.h. 656 , a,3>- 

^ sd '^alem. ‘‘IJrbs pacis,/^ or^ as it is more neat^ 

• IS j^’oded into two parts by the Tigris. It was ori^naljy built on 

^ we#^ iagk, as toe court removed to the eastern bonk in the eleventh 
ceiitmy, Hie city became a kind of subuto^ and the quarter on the Astern 

bfliik the manre impcntoat; ^ Erdlmnd^ MdI- p. ^ 
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soon disdained the abstinence and frugality of the first ca- 
liphsj and aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Persian 
kings. After liis wars and buildings, Almansor left beiiind 
him in gold and silver about thirty millions sterling;" and 
this treasure was exhausted in a few years by the vic^ or 
virtues of his children. His son Mahadi, in a single pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, expended six millions of dinars of gold. A 
pious and charitable motive may sanctify the foundation of 
cisterns and caravansaries, which he distributed along a meas- 
ured road of seven hundred miles; but his train of camels, 
laden with snow, could serve only to astonish the natives of 
Arabia, and to refresh the fruits and liquora of the royal ban- 
quet." The courtiers would surely praise the liberality of 
his grandson Almamon, who gave away four jSfths of the in- 
come of a province, a sum of two millions four hundred thou- 
sand gold dinars, before he drew his foot from the stirrup. 
At the nuptials of the same prince a thousand pearls of the 
largest size were showered on the head of the bride," and a 
lottery of lands and houses displayed the capricious bounty 
of fortune. The glories of the court were brightKied rather 
than impaired in the decline of the empire, and a G-reek am- 

componnded B^antlne writers, EipiyvoTroXi^ is seftae 

dispute concemmg etymology of Ba^iad, but tke first syllable ia elowed to 
signify a garden in the Feman tongue ; the gard^ of Dad, a Cbnsdaxi hermit, 
whose cell had been the only babItaticHi cm the spot. 

^ Eefiquit i& serario setxoezities iafUles miBe stateFes, et qiiater et rieies 
lies anreos ^ireos.^ p. 136^ J liane roetsiied 

gold plec^ at eight to the as twelve to oiaie. 

But I will never answer |br ihe msmbers of Ezpeaiae;* jemd Jja^hss am seanoe- 
ly above the savages m tl^ langia^age of arltiunie^ 

^ D’Herbelot, p. 5S0; AbuMecIa, p, 154. Meecam (^portavitj rent 

ibi aot nmnqnasn ant rarissime vlsam.^ 

tfi Abififeda, p. 184, 189, describes the splendor and Hberafity of Aimamen. 
Milton has aHuded to this Oriental enstom 

where the gorgeous East, widi richest hand, 

Showars on kings barbaric pearls and gold.’* 

I have n^d the mo^rn word lottery to express the Mi&Uia of the Boman ma* 
perors, whi<^ entitled to piiie the person who eat^t them, as they were 
thrown among the crowA 

» See editor's note, p. S03w—H 

V.— 28 
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bassador might admire, or pitj, the magnificence of the fee- 
ble Moctader. “The caliph’s whole army,” says the histo- 
rian Abulfeda, “ both horse and foot, was under arms, which 
together made a body of one hundred and sixty thousand 
men. TTir State officers, the favorite slaves, stood near him 
in splendid apparel, their belts glittering with gold and gems. 
!N^ear them were seven thousand eimuchs, four thousand of 
them white, the remainder blach. The porters or door-keep- 
ers were in number seven hundred. Barges and boats, with 
the most superb decorations, were seen swimming upon the 
Tigris. Nor was the palace itself less splendid, in which were 
hung up thirty -eight thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve 
thousand five hundred of which were of silk embroidered 
with gold- The carpets on the floor were twenty-two thou- 
sand. A hundred lions were brought out, with a keeper to 
each lion.*’ Among the other spectacles of rare and stupen- 
dous luxury was a tree of gold and silver spreading into 
eighteen large branches, on which, and on the lesser boughs, 
sat a variety of birds made of the same precious metals, as 
well as the leaves of the tree. "While the machinery affected 
spontaneous motions, the several birds warbled their natural 
harmony. Through this scene of magnificence the Greek 
ambassador was led by the vizier to the foot of the caliph’s 
throne.”*® In the West the Ommiades of Spain supported 
with equal pomp the title of commander of the faithful. 
Three miles from Cordova, in honor of his favorite sultana, 
the third and greatest of the Abdalrahmans constructed the 
city, palace, and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, and 
above three millions sterling, were employed by the founder: 
his liberal taste invited the artists of Constantinople, the 
most skilful sculptors and arehitedis of the age; and the 

* 'Wbiexi of Antennony (Itewds, v<A L p. TO) accompanied the Hnssian 

to the andfeuoe of the nnfortonate Sh^ Hussein of Persia, two lions 
Tire®^ to de^te the pow^ of the king ovw the fiercest animals. 

2S7 j H'Heihielot, p. 690. 'Bfis mnbassy was recmved at Bag- 
dad, A.H. TO®, 917.; In the passage of Abulfeda,: I have nsed, with some va- 
natioosi, ]^^ish ti?ai)4)l&>a of the learned and amkble Mr. Harris o( s.iUa- 
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bnildings were sustained or adorned by twelve hundred col- 
umns of Spanish and African, of Greek and Italian marble. 
The hall of audience was incrusted with gold and pearls, and 
a great basin in the centre was surrounded with the curious 
and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In a lofty pavil- 
ion of the gardens one of these basins and fountains, so de- 
lightful in a sultiy climate, was replenished not with water, 
but with the purest quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdalrah- 
man, his wives, concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to 
six thousand three hundred persons : and he was attended to 
the field by a guard of twelve thousand horse, whose belts 
and scimetars were studded with gold." 

In a private condition our desires are perpetually repressed 
by poverty and subordinatioh ; but the lives and labors of 
Its COBB®- iifillioJis are devoted to the service of a despotic 
qn en^^on prince, whose laws are blindly obeyed, and whose 
ptAUc hap- wishes are instantly gratified. Our imagination is 
dazzled by the splendid picbire ; and whatever may 
be the cool dictates of reason, there are few among us who 
would obstinately refuse a trial of the comforts and the cares 
of royalty. It may, therefore, be of some use to borrow the 
experience of the same Abdalrahman, whose magnifieenoe has 
perhaps excited our admiration and envy, and to transcribe an 
authentic mranorml wMeh was found in the doset of the de- 
ceased caliph. “I have now reigned alwve fifty years in vie- 
toiy OT peace; beloved by my subjects, dreaded by my me- 
mies, and respected by my allies. Eiches and honors powm* 
and pleasure, have waited on my call, noor does smy earthly 
blfisaing appear to have been wanting to my felicity. In th» 
satoation I have dfiigently numbered the days of pure and 
genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot : they amount 
to Foueteen O man ! place not thy confidence in this pres- 
ent world The luxury of the caliphs, so nsdess to their 

« TTiafaaw t <fe VAfi-iqne et de I'Espagna. tom. L p. 380-336. A^mt 

idea of twi ?*’'* aaid ai*3ikoo^ore of tbe Ara M aa s of may be cooceiTed from 
Uie description and plates of the Alhambra of Granada (SwinbHrne’s Traireia, 
>171-188). 

» U ardftrn* , tqpa. L p. 329, 330. This ew^rioB, tbe complaiate ot Salaam 
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private happiness, relaxed the nerves, and terminated the prog- 
ress, of the Arabian empire. Temporal and spiritual conquest 
had been the sole occupation of the first successors of Ma- 
homet ; and after supplying themselves with the necessaries 
of life, the whole revenue .was scrupulously devoted to that 
salutary work. The Abbassides were impoverished by the 
multitude of their wants and their contempt of economy. 
Instead of pursuing the great object of ambition, their lei- 
sure, their affections, the powers of their mind, were diverted 
by pomp and pleasure : the rewards of valor were embezzled 
by women and eunuchs, and the royal camp was encumbered 
by the luxury of the palace. A similar temper was diffused 
among the subjects of the caliph. Their stern enthusiasm was 
softened by time and prosperity : they sought riches in the 
occupations of industry, fame in the pursuits of literature, and 
happiness in the tranquillity of domestic life. War was no 
longer the passion of the Saracens ; and the increase of pay, 
the repetition of donatives, were insuflSeient to allure the pos- 
terity of those voluntary champions who had crowded to the 
standard of Abubeker and Omar for the hopes of spoil and of 
paradise. 

Under the reign of the Ommiades the studies of the Mos- 
lems were confined to the interpretation of the Koran, and 
intiodiwtioii eloquence and poetiy of their native tongue. 

A people continually exposed to the dangers of the 
f;™raSete-, field must esteem the healing powers of medicine, 
or rather of surgery: but the starving physicians 
of Arabia murmured a complaint that exercise mad temper- 
suaoe deprived them of the greatest part of their practice.” 


cf the Tanity of this world (read Frior’s verbose bnt eloquent poem), and the hap- 
py ten days of the Emperor Seghed (Rambler, Kos. 204, 205)# will be triumphantly 
quoted hj the detractors of human life* Their expectations are commonly im- 
lUHSiderftte* tlswlr cellmates are ^Idom Imi^rtiaL Tf T may speak of mys^f (the 
01%: I cam speak with <«rtaintyX my happy hours have far ex- 

afecee^ Ihe seau% nuH^rs of the Caliph of Spain ; I shall 
Boi add^ ti^ of ihi&m are due to the pleasing labor of the present 

The (^Mstan (p, 28$) r^ates the oanveimtion of Mahomet and a phy^<nan 
Heaiandot* in FabTieius,JB|blloth. Graaci tomi j, p. 8X4). 1001^ prophet 
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After their eivil and domestic wars, the subjects of the Ab- 
bassides, awakening from this mental lethargy, found leisure 
and felt curiosity for the ac<3[uisition of profane science. This 
spirit was first encouraged by the Caliph Almansor, who, be- 
sides his knowledge of the Mahometan law, had applied him- 
self with success to the study of astronomy. But when the 
sceptre devolved to Almamon, the seventh of the Abb^ides, 
he completed the designs of his grandfather, and invited the 
Muses from their ancient seats. His ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople, his agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected the 
volumes of Grecian science : at his command they were trans- 
lated by the most skilful interpreters into the Arabic lan- 
guage : his subjects were exhorted assiduously to peruse these 
instiTietive writings ; and the successor of Mahomet assisted 
with pleasure and modesty at the assembli^ and disputations 
of the learned. “ He was not ignorant,” says Abulpharaginsj 
** that they are the elect of God, his best and most useful ser- 
vants, whose lives are devoted to the improvement of their 
rational faculties. The mean ambition of the Chinee or the 
Turks may glory in the industiy of their hands or the indni- 
gence of their brutal appetites. Yet these dexterous artists 
must view, with hopel^ emulation, the hexagons and pyra- 
mids of the cells of a he^ive:” these fortitudinous heroes aEre 
awed by the superior fierceness of the lions and tigers; ^d in 
their amorous enjoyments they are much inferior to the v^rar 
of the grossest and m<»t sordid quadrupeds. The teacdiers 
of wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of a wwld, 
which, without their aid, would again sink in ^nmauee and 


Ki-mafrlf was stHled in tbe art of medicine ; and CSagnira' (Vks de Mabomet, tarn. im. 
p. 39 > 4 r- 405 ) bas ^ven an extract of the apbcmsms triudt are extant aader hia 
nfun^ 

til w cairfous architectore in Beanmnr (Hist, lies toco. t. Mi6- 

tnoire yin.). These lexagons are closed hy a pyramid; the ai^iee of the three 
sides of a simiiair pyramid* stMsii as wonld aceomifeh the giyen €B!sd wkh the ssoall- 
^ ^c|nantity of ^ter^ned ^ a laaateaaaatkiaji, at IM 

d^rees 5^6 minnt^ feper, TO d^rees M i«* the The 

aetaai moascro ^ nila®fe€^ TO 4egr^ mantes. Tot 

ib&t harmony raises the of the loxtet ; the bees are Bibs aaai#' 

ters of transceiideiit geo®®^ty* 
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barbarism.”'® The zeal and curiosity of Almamon were imi- 
tated by succeeding princes of the line of Abbas : their rivals, 
the Fatimites of Africa and the Ommiades of Spain, were the 
patrons of the learned, as well as the commanders of the faith- 
ful; the same royal prerogative was claimed by their inde- 
pendent emirs of the provinces ; and their emulation diffused 
the taste and the rewards of science from Samaroand and 
Bochara to Fez and Cordova. The vizier of a sultan conse- 
erated a sum of two hundred thousand pieces of gold to the 
foundation of a college at Bagdad, which he endowed with 
an annual revenue of fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits of 
instruction were communicated, perhaps at different times, to 
six thousand disciples of every degree, from the son of the 
noble to that of the mechanic: a sufficient allowance was pro- 
vided for the indigent scholars ; and the merit or industry of 
the professors was repaid with adequate stipends. In every 
city the productions of Arabic literature were copied and col- 
lected by the curiosity of the studious and the vanity of the 
rich. A private doctor refused the invitation of the sultan 
of Bochara, because the carriage of bis books would have re- 
quired four hundred camels. The royal library of the Fati- 
mites consisted of one hundred thousand manuscripts, ele- 
gantly transcribed and splendidly bound, which were lent, 
without jealousy or avarice, to the students of Cairo. Yet 
this collection must appear moderate, if we can believe that 
the Ommiades of Spain had formed a library of six hundred 
thousand volumes, forty-four of which were employed in the 
mere catalogue. Their capital, Cordova, with the adjacent 
towns of Malaga, Almeria, and Murcia, had given birth to 
more than three hundred writers, and above seventy public 
libraries were opened in the citi^ of the Andalusian king- 
dom. The age of Aiabian learning continued about five hun- 
dred years, till the great eruption of the Moguls, and was co- 

*1^ ^ who dfed a.h. 462, a.i>. 1069, has far- 

p- 160) wkh this corioos pass^, as weU as wiflt 
ll>e ffistorm Aiaham. A. Qttiiiher of hterai^ a««c- 

dotes phj^aas, etc., who have floiiriAed, each caEpb, 

fonn the prijMapal of the dynasties of A 
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©val witli til© dsiflisst S/iid most slothfiil period of Europssu 
annals ; but sine© the snn of science has arisen in the West, 
it should seem that the Oriental studies have languished and 
declined." 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Europe, the 
far greater part of the innumerable volumes were po^ssed 
only of local value or imaginary merit." The shelves were 
„ crowded with orators and poets, whose stvle was 

gogr^iu adapted to the taste and manners of their country- 

men ; with general and partial histories, which each 
revolving generation supplied with a new harvest of persons 
and events; with codes and commentaries of jurisprudence 
which derived their authority from the law of the prophet; 
with the intei'preters of the Eoran, and orthodox tradition ; 
and with the whole theological tribe, polemics, mystics, scho- 
lastics, and moralists, the first or the last of writers, according 
to the different estimates of sceptics or believers. The works 
of speculation or science may be reduced to the four classes of 
philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, and physic. The sages 
of Greece were translated and illustrated in the Arabic lan- 
guage, and some treatises, now lost in the original, have been 
recovered in the versions of the East," which possessed and 
studied the writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Eudid and 
Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen.” Among 

“ These literaiy anecdote are borrowed from the Eibliotheea Arabico*Hisprtmii 
(tom. ii. p. SB, 71, 201, 202), Leo Africaims (Be Arab, Medids PhOosaphls;, ia 
Fabric. Biblioth. Grsec, tom. xiiL p. 269-298, particalariy p. 274c% mad Benaadoic 
(Hist. Fatriarcb. Alex. p. 274, 276, 636. 537% besides the dmmdbgleal remarks 
of Abolpharagios. , 

“ The Arabic catalogue of the Escnrial w21 give a idea of the p3t>portaoii 
of the classes. In the libi-ary of Cairo the of astrmiomj and 

amounted to 6500, with two hiir globes, one of brass, the other of silver (Bib* 

lioth. Arab. HIsp. tom. i. p. 417). 

As, fbr instance, the fifth, sixth, and sen^enth books (the ei^tfa is wanting) 

of the Conic Sections of ApcOonins Peigmns, wbach were ptmted firom the FIcm*- 
enee MS. 1S61 (Falaic, Biblioth. Crmc. tom. iL p. 659X book bad 

been previonsly restored hy the mathematicai divina^km of Viviaai (see his 
in Fontmielle;, tom. v. p. 59, etc.). 

The merits of these Arabic versions is freely discussed by Benandot (Fabfie. 
Biblioth* Grs&c, tom. i, p, 812-816), and ponsly defeided bj Ca^ Arab 
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the ideal systems which have varied with the fashion of the 
times, the Arabians adopted the philosophy of the Stagirite, 
alike intelligible or alike obscure for the readers of every age. 
Plato wrote for the Athenians, and his allegorical genius is 
too closely blended with the language and religion of Greece. 
After the fall of that religion, the Peripatetics, emerging from 
their obscurity, prevailed in the controversies of the Oriental 
sects, and their founder was long afterwards restored by the 
Mahometans of Spain to the Latin schools.®® The physics, 
both of the Academy and the Lyceum, as they are built, not 
on observation but on argument, have retarded the progress 
of real knowledge. The metaphysics of infinite, or finite, 
spirit, have too often been enlisted in the service of supersti- 
tion. But the human faculties are fortified by the art and 
practice of dialectics ; the ten predicaments of Aristotle col- 
lect and methodize our ideas,” and his syllogism is the keen- 
est weapon of dispute. It was dexterously wielded in the 
schools of the Saracens, but, as it is more efiectual for the de- 
tection of error than for the investigation of truth, it is not 
surprising that new generations of masters and disciples should 
still revolve in the same circle of logical argument. The 
mathematics are distinguished by a peculiar privilege, that, 
in the course of ages, they may always advance, and can never 
recede. But the ancient geometiy, if I am not misinformed, 
was resumed in the same state by the Italians of the fif- 
teenth century; and whatever maybe the origin of the name, 

Hispana, tom. i. p. 238-240). Most of the versions of Plato, Aristotle, Hippoc- 
rates, Galen, etc., are ascribed to Honain, a physician of the Nestorian sect, who 
fioorished at Bagdad in the court of the caliphs, and died a.d. 876. He was at 
the head of a school or manufacture of translations, and the works of his sons and 
disciples were published under his name. See Abulpharagius (Dynast, p, 88, 11^ 
171-174, and apud Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom. ix. p. 438), D’Herhelot (Bib- 
Imth, Orientale, p. 456), Asseman. (Biblxoth. Orient, tom. iii. p. 164), and Casiri 
(Blhpoitli-. Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p..23S, etc., 251, 286-280, 302, 304, etc.). 

^ See Mosheiin, Institat. Hist. Eccles. p. 181, 214, 236, 257, 315, 338, 396^ 

coxnmentaiy on the Categories Predicaments of Aria^ 
j|ei in Philosophical Arrangements of Mr, James H$;rris (Lbn^ 

to reviye the ©f (^eeian literatuirei^d 
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the science of algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophantns 
by the modest testimony of the Arabs themselves.” They 
cultivated with more success the sublime science of astrono- 
my, which elevates the mind of man to disdain his diminutive 
planet and momentary existence. The costly instruments of 
observation were supplied by the Caliph Almamon, and the 
land of the Chaldssans stiU afforded the same spacious level, 
the same unclouded horizon. In the plains of Sinaar, and a 
second time in those of Cufa, his mathematicians accurately 
measured a degree of the great circle of the earth, and deter- 
mined at twenty-four thousand miles the entire circumference 
of our globe.®’ From the reign of the Abbassides to that of 
the grandchildren of Tamerlane, the stars, without the aid of 
glasses, were diligently observed ; and the astronomical tables 
of Bagdad, Spain, and Samarcand" correct some minute er- 
rors, without daring to renounce the hypothesis of Ptolemy, 
without advancing a step towards the discovery of the solar 
system. In the Eastern courts, the truths of science could 
be recommended only by ignorance and folly, and the astron- 
omer would have been disregarded, had he not debased his 
wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions of astrology." 
But in the science of medicine the Arabians have been de- 


Abulpbaragius, Dynast, p. 81, 222 ; Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. tom. L p, 370, 371. 
“In quern” (says the primate of the Jacobites) “si immiserit se lector, oceanum 
hoc in genere (Algebras) inveniet.” The time of Dit^hantus of Alexandria is un- 
known ; but bis six books are still ectanfc, and huYe been illustrated by the Greek 
Planudes and the Frenchman Meziriae CFabric. Biblioth. Grsec. tom. iv. p. 12-15). 

Abulfeda (Annal- Moslem, p. 210, 211, vers. Beiske) describes this operatioa 
according to Ibn Challecan and the best historians. TRiis d^ee most accurately 
contains 200,000 royal or Hashemite cubits, which Arabia had derived from the 
sacred and legal practice both of Palestine and Egypt This ancient cubit is re- 
peated 400 times in each basis of the great pyramid, and seems to indicate the 
primitive and universal measures of the East. See the M^ftrologte of the laborions 
M. Faucton, p. 101-195. 

the Astronomical Tables of Ulugh Begh, with the prefece of Dr. Hyde, 
in the first volume of h^ Syntagma Dissertation am, Oxon. 1767. 

fis The truth of astrolo^ was allowed by Albnmazar, and the best of the Ara> 
bian astronomerSi who drew their most certain predictions, not from Venus and 
Mcixiuiy, blit from Jupiter and the sun (Abulpharag. D 3 mas£.p. 161-163). Eof 
the state and science of the Persian astronomersj see CSiardin (Voyages em Terse, 
tom. iii, p, 162-203). 
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sers^edly applauded. The names of Mesua and Geber, of Ita- 
zia and Avicenna, ai’e ranked -with the Grecian masters ; in 
the city of Bagdad eight hundred and sixty physicians were 
licensed to exercise their lucrative profession in Spain, the 
life of the Gatholie princes was intrusted to the skill of the 
Saracens,” and the school of Salerno, their legitimate off- 
spring, revived in Italy and Europe the precepts of the heal- 
ing art.” The success of each professor must have been iu- 
flaeneed by personal and accidental causes; but we may form 
a less fanciful estimate of their geaei'al knowledge of anat- 
omy," botany,” and chemistry,” the threefold basis of their 
theory and practice. A superstitious reverence for the dead 
confined both the Greeks and the Arabians to the dissection 
of apes and quadrupeds; the more solid and visible parts 
were known in the time of Galen, and the finer scrutiny of 
the human frame was reserved for the microscope and the 

^ Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 438. The original relates a pleasant 
tale of an ignorant, but harmless, practitioner. 

^ In the year 956 Sancho the Fat, King of Leon, was cnred by the physicians 
of Cordova {Mariana, L viiL c. 7, tom. i. p. 318). 

The school of Salerno, and introduction of the Arabian sciences into 
Italy, are discussed with learning and judgment by Mnraton (Antiquitat. Italise 
Medii -®vi, tom.iiL p. 932-940) and Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. 
p. 119-127), 

See a good view of the progress of anatomy in Wotton (Reflections on An- 
cient and Modem Learning, p, 208-256). His reputation has been unworthily 
depreciated by the wits in the controverey of Boyle and Bentiey- 

Biblioth. Arab. Hispana, tom. i- p. 275. A1 Beithar, of JMalaga, their great- 
est botanist, had travelled into Africa, Persia, and India. 

Dr. Watson (Elements of Chemistry, vol. i. p. 17, etc.) allows the ori^ndX 
merit of the Arabmns. Yet he quotes the modest confession of the famous Ge- 
ber of the ninth century (D^Herbelot, p. 387), that he had drawn most of his science, 
perhaps of the transmutation of metals, from the ancient sages. Whatever might 
be the ori^n or extent of their knowledge, the arts of cbemistty and alchemy ap- 
pear to !have been known in Egypt at l^st three hundred ’years before Mahomet 
(Wq^n's Reflections, p. 121-133; Panw, Recherches sur les Egyptieus et les 
Ctenois, tcun. i. p. 376--429).* 

^2 yn^well (H^. of Inductive Sciences, vol. i. p. 336) rejects the claim of 
as inventors of the science of chemistry. ** The formation and real- 
iasiitloii of ahaHyi^ and affinity were important steps in chemical sci- 

as I endeavor to show, it remained for the chemists 

of Eninpe to nEfiake at a much later period.” — M 
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injections of modern artists. Botany is an active science, and 
the discoveries of the torrid zone might enrich the herbal of 
Dioseorides with two thousand plants. Some traditionaiy 
knowledge might be secreted in the temples and monasteries 
of Egypt ; much useful experience had been acquired in the 
practice of arts and manufactures ; but the soimee of chem- 
istry owes its origin and improvement to the industry of the 
Saracens. They first invented and named the alembic for 
the purposes of distillation, analyzed the substances of the 
three kingdoms of nature, tried the distinction and affini- 
ties of alkalies and acids, and converted the poisonous min- 
erals into soft and salutary medicines. But the most eager 
search of Arabian chemistry was the transmutation of met- 
als, and the elixir of immortal health : the reason and 
the fortunes of thousands were evaporated in the crucible 
of alchemy, and the consummation of the great work was 
promoted by the worthy aid of mystery, fable, and supersti- 
tion. 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the principal ben- 
efits of a familiar intercourse with Greece and Rome, the 
Want of era ^^^otvledge of antiquity, the purity of taste, and the 
aition, taste, freedom of thono^ht. Confident in the riches of 
their native tongne, the Arabians disdained the 
study of any foreign idiom. The Greek interpreters were 
chosen among their Christian snbjeets; they formed their 
translations sometimes on the original text, more frequently, 
perhaps, on a Syriac version : and in the crowd of astrono- 
mers and physicians there is no example of a poet, an orator, 
or even a historian, being taught to speak the language of the 
Saracens.™ The mythology of Homer would have provoked 
the abhorrence of those stern fanatics: they possessed in lazy 
ignorance the colonies of the Macedonians, and the provinces 

^ Abnlpliaragius (Dynast, p. 26, 148) mentions a Syriac vsreiOT of Homer’s 
two poems, by Theophilus, a Christian Maronite of Mount libanns, who profess- 
ed astronomy at Eoba cxr Edessa towards the end of the eighth centniy. His 
work would be a Uteraiy curiosity. I hare read somewhere, bat I do not believe, 
that Plutarch’s lives were translated into Turkish for the use of 34^omet the 
Second. 
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of Carthage and Eome : the heroes of Plutarch and Livj“ 
were buried in oblivion ; and the history of the world before 
Mahomet was reduced to a short legend of the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the Persian kings. Our education in the Greek 
and Latin schools may have fixed in our minds a standard of 
exclusive taste ; and I am not forward to condemn the liter- 
ature and judgment of nations of whose language I am igno- 
rant. Yet I hfww that the classics have much to teach, and I 
believe that the Orientals have much to learn : the temperate 
dignity of style, the graceful proportions of art, the forms of 
visible and intellectual beauty, the just delineation of charac- 
ter and passion, the rhetoric of narrative and argument, the 
regular fabric of epic and dramatic poetry.'* The influence of 
truth and reason is of a less ambiguous complexion. The phi- 
losophers of Athens and Rome enjoyed the blessings, and as- 
serted the rights, of civil and religious freedom. Their moral 
and political writings might have gradually unlocked the fet- 
ters of Eastern despotism, diflfused a liberal spirit of inquiry 
and toleration, and encouraged the Arabian sages to suspect 
that their caliph was a tyrant and their prophet an impostor.'* 
The instinct of superstition was alarmed by the introduction 
even of the abstract sciences; and the more rigid doctors of 
the law condemned the rash and pernicious curiosity of Al- 
mamon.'* To the thirst of martyrdom, the vision of paradise, 
and the belief of predestination, we must ascribe the invinci- 
ble enthusiasm of the prince and people. And the sword of 

I have pernsed with mnch pleasure Sir William Jones’s Ladu Commentary 
on Adatic poetry (Loudou^ 1774, in octavo), which was composed in the youth of 
that woud^ul Bnguist. At present, in the maturity of his taste and judgment, 
he would p^haps abate of the fervent and even partial praise which he has be- 
on the Orientals. 

^ Amms. Arabian philosophers, Av^oes has been accused of despising 
tl^ r^lgkms of the Jews, the Christians, and the Mahometans (see his article in 
Ba 3 (pe*;i Dictlonaiy . Ea<di of these sects would agree that, in two instances out 
df his contempt was reasonable. 

■ M ^ ^ . — ■ ■■ 

bf Xrivy, however, are said to have existed in the library 
of IlihBotheeis, quoted by IForstcar, M^cteetaoisim C'hVeiied, 
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the Saracens became less formidable when their jouth was 
drawn away from the camp to the college, when the armies 
of the faithful presumed to read and to reflect. Yet the 
foolish vanity of the G-reeks was jealous of their studies, and 
reluctantly imparted the sacred fire to the barbarians of the 
East.’* 

In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides the 
Greeks had stolen the opportunity of avenging their wrongs 
^ and enlarging their limits. But a severe retribu- 

rnn ai Rashid tion was exacted bv Mohadi,® the third caliph of 

against the ^ 

Romans. the new dynasty, who seized, in his turn, the favor- 
able opportnmty, while a woman and a child, Irene 
and Constantine, were seated on the Byzantine throne. An 
army of ninety-five thousand Persians and Arabs was sent 
from the Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, under the com- 
mand of Harun,” or Aaron, the second son of the commander 
of the faithful. His encampment on the opposite heights of 
Ohrysopolis, or Scutari, informed Irene, in her palace of Con- 
stantinople, of the loss of her troops and provinces. With 
the consent or connivance of their sovereign, her ministers 
subscribed an ignominious peace ; and the exchange of some 
royal gifts could not disguise the annual tribute of seventy 
thousand dinars of gold, which was imposed on the Koman 
empire. The Saracens had too rashly advanced into the 
midst of a distant and hostile land : their retreat was solicited 
by the promise of faithful guides and plentiful markets ; and 
not a Greek had courage to whisper that their weary fore^ 


^ Oe 60 iXoff ^OTTotr KpiuaG €t Tr)v T&v ovrtav yvSmiv^ M to yawi; 

Sfavfid^raiy iKdoTov Troirjtm rolg etc. Oedrenns^ p. 548 {[toL iL p. 160, edit, 

Bonn], who relates how manfoliy the emperor refosed a mat^maticlan to the m- 
stances and offers of the Caliph Almamon. This absurd scruple is expressed al- 
most in the same words by the continuator of Theophanes (Scriptores post The- 
ophanem, p. X18 [edit. Par, ; p* 190 , edit. Bonn]). 

See the r^gn and character of Hamn al Ra^id in Bll^otheque Oiien-^ 
P* 481^88, imder his proper title, and in the r^ative artid.es to which M- 
D^Serbdot refers. That learned collector has shown much taste in stripping the 
Oriental chronicles of their instractiTe and amusing anecdotes. 


* More correctly, Mahdi or Al MahdL — B. 
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miglit be surrounded and destroyed in their necessary passage 
between a sKppery mountain and the river Sangarius. Five 
years after this expedition, Harun ascended the throne of his 
father and his elder brother ; the most powerful and vigor- 
ous monarch of his race, illustrious in the West as the ally of 
Charlemagne, and familiar to the most childish readers as the 
perpetual hero of the Arabian tales. His title to the name of 
A1 Rashid (the Jusf) is sullied by the extirpation of the gen- 
erous, perhaps the innocent, Barmecides yet he could listen 
to the complaint of a poor widow who had been pillaged 
by his troops, and who dared, in a passage of the Koran, to 
threaten the inattentive despot with the judgment of God 
and posterity. His court was adorned with luxury and sci- 
ence ; but, in a reign of three-and-twenty years, Harun repeat- 
edly visited his provinces from Chorasan to Egypt; nine 
times he perform^ the pilgrimage of Mecca ; eight times he 
invaded the territories of the Homans; and as often as they 
declined the payment of the tribute, they were taught to feel 
that a month of depredation was more costly than a year of 
submission. But when the unnatural mother of Constantine 
was deposed and banished, her successor, Kieephorus, resolved 
to obliterate this badge of servitude and disgrace. The epis- 
tle of the emperor to the caliph was pointed with an allusion 
to the game of chess, which had already spread from Persia 
to Greece. “The queen” (he spoke of Irene) “considered 
you as a rook, and herseK as a pawn. That pusillanimous 
female submitted to pay a tribute, the double of which she 
ought to have exacted from the barbarians. Hestore, there- 


* There seem to be grounds for believing that Harun’s cruelty towards the 
^mxkecides was connected with his incestuous passion for his sister Abbasah. 
HarmiV fondness for Djafer, one of the Barmecide family, was so extravagant, 
that he was unliappy out of his company ; and^ in order to reconcile his presence 
fm tite harem with Eastern notions of decorum, he made him contract a formal 
marriage with Abbasah, but under strict injunctions that he was not to exercise 
rights of a husband. A mutual passion, however, caused the wedded pair to 
a dnli was the ftuit and witness of their stolen inter- 
from a slave that he was deceived and disobeyed, 
“ ^ ]^i|n^f of the truth erf' this report by the likeness which the child 

Sarup W^ved on ^e des^etlon of the whole family of the 
irea^edmsly seized ; Ijjahir was behead- 

ed, and parts of mediated body were dxed to the gates and on the bridge of 
Bagdad. _ 
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fore, the froits of yonr injustice, or abide the determinatioa 
of the sword.” At tiiese words the ambassadors cast a bundle 
of swords before the foot of the throne. The caliph smiled 
at the meiiaoe, and, drawing his scimetar, samsamah^ a weapon 
of historic or fabulous renown, he cut asunder the feeble arms 
of the Greeks, without turning the edge or endangering the 
temper of his blade. He then dictated an epistle of tremen- 
dous brevity : “ In the name of the most merciful God, Harun 
al Hashid, commander of the faithful, to [N’ieephorus, the Eo- 
man dog. I have read thy letter, O thou son of an unbeliev- 
ing mother. Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt behold, my re- 
ply.” It was written in characters of blood and fire on the 
plains of Phrygia ; and the warlike celerity of the Arabs could 
only be checked by the arts of deceit and the show of repent- 
ance. The triumphant caliph retired, after the fatigues of 
the campaign, to his favorite palace of Eaeea on the Eu- 
phrates but the distance of five hundred miles, and the in- 
clemency of the season, encouraged his adversary to violate 
the peace. Nieephorus was astonished by the bold and rapid 
march of the commander of the faithful, who repassed, in the 
depth of winter, the snows of ifonnt Taurus : his stratagems 
of policy and war were exhausted ; and the perfidious Greek 
escaped with three wounds from a field of battle overspread 
with forty thousand of his subjects. Yet the emperor was 
ashamed of submission, and the caliph was resolved on vic- 
tory. One hundred and thirty-five thousand regular soldiers 
received pay, and were inscribed in the military roll; and 
above three hundred thousand persons of every denomina- 
tion marched under the black standard of the Abbassides. 
They swept the surface of Asia Minor far beyond Tyana and 
Aneyra, and invested the Pontie Heraclea,” once a flourish- 

!For the sitmition ofHacca, the old Nicephoriiini, consult 33’ AnvilleO’Enphrate 
et le Tigre, p* 24-27). The Ambian iN'ights represent Hamn al Bashid as almost 
stationary in Bagdad. He respected the royal seat of the Abbassides ; but the 
vices of inhabitants had driven him from the city (Abulfed. Annal. p. 167).* 

M. de Toumefort, in his coiisting voyage from Constantinople to Trebizond, 

* Weil attributes his withdrawing from Bagdad to the unpopnlarity whiidi be 
acquired by ^e murder of the Barmecides. Vol. ii. p. 144.- — ^S. 
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ing state, now a paltry town ; at that time capable of sustain- 
ing, in her antique walls, a month’s siege against the forces of 
the East. The ruin was complete, the spoil was ample ; but 
if Harnn had been conversant with Grecian story, he would 
have regretted the statue of Hercules, whose attributes, the 
club, the bow, the quiver, and the lion’s hide, were sculptured 
in massy gold. The progress of desolation by sea and land, 
from the Euxine to the Isle of Cyprus, compelled the Emper- 
or Hicephorus to retract his haughty defiance. In the new 
treaty, the ruins of Heraclea were left forever as a lesson and 
a trophy ; and the coin of the tribute was marked with the 
image and superscription of Harun and his three sons.” Yet 
this plurality of lords might contribute to remove the dis- 
honor of the Homan name- After the death of their father, 
the heirs of the caliph were involved in civil discord, and the 
conqueror, the liberal Almamon, was suflSciently engaged in 
the restoration of domestic peace and the introduction of 
foreign science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of Michael, the 
Stammerer, at Constantinople, the islands of Crete” and Sic- 
Ti»e Arabs Were subdued by the Arabs. The former of 

^te, these conquests is disdained by their own writers, 
a.n.8S8; wcro ignoiunt of the fame of Jupiter and 

Minos, but it has not been overlooked by the Byzantine his- 


pa^d a night at Heracles or Eregri. His eye surreyed the present state, his 
reading collected the antiquities, of the city (Voyage du Leyant, tom. iii. lettve 
xvi. p. 23-36). We hare a separate history of Heraclea in the fragments of Mem- 
IK^ 'w^lch are preserved by Fhotins. 

* The wars of Harun al Rashid against the Roman empire are r^ted by The- 
oplkanes (p. 384, 385, SSI, 396, 407, 408 [tom. i. p. 705, 717, 727, 748 seq., edit. 
Bonn3), Zonaras (tom. ii.-L xv. [o. lO-lSj p. 115, 124), Cedrenus (p. 477, 478 
[tom. ii. p. 34 seq., edit. Bonn^, Eotyehius (Annal. torn. ii. p. 407), Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen, p. 136, 151, 152), Ahulpharagina (Dynast, p. 147, 151), and Abulfeda 

(p. 166, 166-168). 

'T^ aatbors from whom I have learned the most of the ancient and modem 
daibie^^neiteareEelon (Observations, etc.,c. 3-20, Paris, 1655), Tonmefort (Voy. 
age torn. i. lettre ii. et iiL), and MenrMs(CKB!TA, in his wofks, tom. iii. 

p .^^lough Cr^ is styled by Hoimer wieipa, by Dionysius Xtird/m? rr 

Ktfi, concave that mountainoim to satpass, or evear to equal, 

jn fertaity"tleg?e^?9lB^VilE;%aio.; . 
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toTians, wlio now begin to cast a clearer light on the affaii's of 
their own times.*® A band of Andalusian volunteers, discon- 
tented with the climate or government of Spain, explored the 
adventures of the sea ; but as they sailed in no more than ten 
or twenty galleys, their warfare must be branded with the 
name of piracy. As the subjects and sectaries of the white 
party, they might lawfully invade the dominions of the hlaek 
caliphs. A rebellions faction introduced them into Alexan- 
dria they cut in pieces both friends and foes, pillaged the 
churches and the mosques, sold above six thousand Christian 
captives, and maintained their station in the capital of Egypt, 
till they were oppressed by the forces and the presence of 
Almamon himself. From the mouth of the Nile to the 
Hellespont, the islands and sea-coasts both of the G-reets and 
Moslems were exposed to their depredations ; they saw, they 
envied, they tasted the fertility of Crete, and soon returned 
with forty galleys to a more serious attack. The Andalu- 
sians wandered over the land fearless and unmolested ; but 
when they descended with their plunder to the sea -shore, 
their vessels were in flames, and their chief, Abu Gaab, con- 
fessed himself the author of the mischief. Their clamors 
accused his madness or treachery. “Of what do yon com- 
plain?” replied the crafty emir. “I have brought you to a 
land flowing with milk and honey. Here is your true coun- 
try; repose from your toils, and forget the barren place of 
your nativity.” “And our wives and children?” “Your 
beauteous captives will supply the place of your wives, and 

^ The most authentic and circumstantial intelligenco is obtained from the four 
books of the Continuation of Tbeophanes, compiled by the pea or the command 
of Constantine Porphyi-ogenitus, with the life of his father, Basil the Macedonian 
(Scriptores postTheophanem, p. 1-162, k Pranciaa Combefis, Paris, 1685 [p, 4:-26<\ 
edit. Bonn]). The loss of Crete and Sicily is related, 1. h. p. 46-52 £edit Par.; 
p. 74-83, Bonn]. To these we may add the secondary eTideiw^ of Joseph 
Genesius (1. ii. p. 21, Venet. 1733), George Cedrenus (Compend, p. 606-508 [p. 509- 
512, Par, ; p. $2-99^ edit. Bonn]), and John Scylitzes CuropaIata (apnd Baron. 
Annal. Eeeles. 827, No. 24, etc.). But the modem Greeks are such notori- 
cits that I should only quote a plurality of names. 

^ K^audot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 251-256, 268-270) has described the rav- 
ages of the Andaluaan Arabs. in Egypt, hut has forgot to connect them with the 
conquest of Crete. 

V.— as 
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in their embraces jou will soon become the fathers of a new 
progeny.” The first habitation was their camp, with a ditch 
and rampart in the Bay of Suda ; but an apostate monk led 
them to a more desirable position in the eastern parts ; and 
the name of Candax,® their fortress and colony, has been ex* 
tended to the whole island, under the corrupt and modem 
appellation of Candia. The hundred cities of the age of 
Minos were diminished to thirty ; and of tliese, only one, 
most probably Cydonia, had courage to retain the substance 
of freedom and Idle profession of Christianity. The Saracens 
of Crete soon repaired the loss of their navy; and the tim- 
bers of Mount Ida were launched into the main. During a 
hostile period of one hundred and thirty -eight years, the 
princes of Constantinople attacked these licentious corsairs 
with fruitless curnes and inefEeetual arms. 

The loss of Sicily” was occasioned by an act of supersti- 
tious rigor. An amorous youth, who had stolen a nun from 
«aa of Sicily, cloister, was sentenced by the emperor to the 

A.B.8ST-ST8. amputation of his tongue. Euphemius appealed 
to the reason and policy of the Saracens of Africa, and soon 
returned with the imperial purple, a fleet of one hundred 
ships, and an army of seven hundred horse and ten thousand 
foot. They landed at Mazara, near the ruins of the ancient 
Selinus; but after some partial victories, Syracuse” was deliv- 
ered by the Greeks, the apostate was slain before her walls, 
and his African friends were reduced to the necessity of feed- 
ing on the fl^h of their own horses. In their tarn they were 
relieved by a powerful reinforcement of their brethren of 


** AiyXot (sajs tliQ continnator of Theophaiies, 1- ii. p. 51 [p, 83, edit. Bonn]), 
TWTCt ^Tctfiffrura Kcd TrXarpcuh-epov oj rare ypa^ecira Kai alg €X^ou- 

Hiis history of the loss of ^ciiy is no longer extant. Muratori (An- 
nsM d’ltalia^ tom. Til. p, 719, 721, etc.) has added some circnmstances from the 
Itdlian chromeles. 

; ^ and interes^ng trage<ty of Xcmcrade would adapt itself much 

heeler ^ this epb^ tl^ to the date (a,i>. 1005) which Voltaire himself has 
Bctt I gesmty reproach the poet for infusing into the Cli'eek sul> 
|ie<^ of aiieieiit repuMieaus. 


Chandak. — S* 
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Andalusia; the largest and \restem part of the island was 
gradually reduced, and the eonamodions harbor of Palermo 
was chosen for the seat of the naval and military power of 
the Saracens. Syracuse preserved ahont fifty years the faith 
which she had sworn to Christ and to Caesar. In the last 
and fatal siege her citizens displayed some remnant of the 
spirit which had formerly resisted the powers of Athens and 
Carthage. They stood above twenty days against the batter- 
ing-rams and cata^UcB, the mines and tortoises of the besieg- 
ers ; and the place might have been relieved, if the mariners 
of the imperial fleet had not been detained at Constantinople 
in building a church to the Virgin Mary. The Deacon The- 
odosius, with the bishop and clergy, was dr agg ed in chains 
from the altar to Palermo, cast into a subterraneous dungeon, 
and exposed to the hourly peril of death or apostasy. His 
pathetic, and not inelegant, complaint may be read as the epi- 
taph of his country.** Prom the Roman conquest to this final 
calamity, Syracuse, now dwindled to the primitive Isle of 
Ortygea, had insensibly declined. Vet the relies were still 
precious; the plate of the cathedral weighed five thousand 
pounds of silver; the entire spoil was computed at one mill- 
ion of pieces of gold (about four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling), and the captives must outnumber the seventeen 
thousand Christians who were transported from the sack of 
Tauromenium into African servitude. In Sicily the religion 
and language of the Greeks were eradicated; and such was 
the docility of the rising generation, that fifteen thousand 
boys were circumcised and clothed on the same day with the 
son of the Fatimite caliph. The Arabian squadrons issued 
from the harbors of Palermo, Biserta, and Tunis; a hundred 
and fifty towns of Calabria and Campania were attacked and 
pillaged; nor could the suburbs of Rome be defended by 
the name of the Caesars and apostles. Had the Mahometans 
been united, Italy must have fallen an easy and glorious ao- 

Tlie narmtive or iamentation of Theodosias is transcribed and illnstrated by 
Fagi ^Crillca, tom. iS. p. 7i9, etc.). Coastandne Forphjrogenitus (in Vit. BasiL 
c- 6^, 70, p. 190-192 [Theoph. Cont. p, BOB se<i-, edit. BonnJ) mentions the hw 
of Syracuse and the triumph of the ' 
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cessioa to the empire of the prophet. But the caliphs of 
Bagdad had lost their authority in the West; the Aglabites 
and Fatimites usurped the provinces of Africa, their emirs of 
V'cily aspired to independence; and the design of conquest and 
dominion was degraded to a repetition of predatory inroads." 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy the name of Rome 
awakens a solemn and mournful recollection. A fleet of Sar- 
lavasionof accus from the African coast presumed to enter 
month of the Tiber, and to approach a city 
A.®. S 46 . which even yet, in her fallen state, was revered as 
the metropolis of the Christian world. The gates and ram- 
parts were guarded by a trembling people; but the tombs 
and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were left exposed in 
the suburbs of the Vatican and of the Ostian Way. Their 
invisible sanctity had protected them against the Goths, the 
Vandals, and the Lombards; but the Arabs disdained both 
the Gospel and the legend; and their rapacious spirit was ap- 
proved and animated by the precepts of the Koran. The 
Christian idols were stripped of their costly offerings ; a sib 
ver altar was torn away from the shrine of St. Peter; and 
if the bodies or the buildings were left entire, their deliver- 
ance must be imputed to the haste rather than the scruples 
of the Saracens. In their course along the Appian Way, 
they pillaged Fundi and besieged Gaeta ; but they had turn- 
ed aside from the walls of Rome, and, by their divisions, the 
Capitol was saved from the yoke of the prophet of Mecca, 
The same danger still impended on the heads of the Roman 
people; and their domestic force was unequal to the assault 
of an African emir. They claimed the protection of their 
Latin sovereign; but the Carlo vingian standard was over- 
thrown by a detachment of the barbarians: they meditated 
the restoration of the Greek emperors; Intt the attempt was 
Reasonable, and the succor remote and precarious.®* Their 


fijctsscts &0H» tih« Arabic bktoncs of Skaly are given in Abnlfeda (An- 

voIbbm of Moratori's Scrjlptorea Rerum 
| pt. 3 364) has added seme 

^ j^GicatiaBB^ nbsgistw rmlitium ^ Romani 
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distress appeared to receive some aggravation from the death 
of their spiritual and temporal chief i but the pressing emer- 
gency superseded the forms and intrigues of an election; 
and the unanimous choice of Pope Leo the Fourth®^ was the 
safety of the Church and city. This pontiff was born a Ro- 
man; the courage of the first ages of the republic glowed 
in his breast ; and, amidst the mins of his country, he stood 
erect, like one of the firm and lofty columns that rear their 
heads above the fragments of the Roman Forum. The first 
days of his reign were consecrated to the purification and 
removal of relics, to prayers and processions, and to all the 
solemn offices of religion, which served at least to heal the 
imagination and restore the hopes of the multitude. The 
pubhe defence had been long n^leeted, not from the pre- 
sumption of peace, but from the distress and poverty of the 
times. As far as the scantiness of Ms means and the short- 
ness of his leisure would allow, the ancient walls were repair- 
ed by the command of Leo ; fifteen towers, in the most acces- 
sible stations, were built or renewed ; two of these command- 
ed on either side the Tiber ; and an iron chain was drawn 
across the stream to impede the ascent of a hostile navy. 
The Romans were assured of a short r^pite by the welcome 
news that the si^e of Gaeta had been raised, and that a part 
of the enemy, with their sacrilegious plunder, had perished in 
the waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed soon burst upon 
them with redoubled violence. The Aglabite,“ who reigned 

palatii superista) was accnsed of declaring^ *‘Qiiia Frarioi nihil nobis bom £aciant» 
neque adjutoriiim prssbent, sed magis qu£B nostra sunt violenter tolltmt. Qoare 
non advocamus Grsecos, et cam eis fedas pacis componentes, Francorum r^em 
et gen tern de nosti^o r^^no et dominatione expellimus?” Anastasias In X^eonelV. 
p. 199 ^ap. Muratori, Script. R. I. iiL p. 246]. 

^ Voltaire (Hist. G^nerale, tom. iL c. 38, p. 124) appears to be remarkaldy 
struck with ^ character of Pope Leo IV. I have borrowed his general expres- 
sidn, biot tbe Bight of the Foruin has furoMied me with a more distinct and lively 

^ De Gaigoes, Hist. Gendrale des Huns, tom. i. p. 363, 864 ; Cardonne, Hist, 
de FAfrique et de IHspagae sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. ii. p. 24, 25. 1 

observe, and cannot reconcHe, the difibrence of these writers in the saocee^cm 
^£6 Aglabites. 
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in Africa, had inherited from his father a treasure and an 
Victory and army : a fleet of Arabs and Moors, after a short r&- 
freshment in the harbors of Sardinia, cast anchor be- 
A.B.S49. fQpQ month of the Tiber, sixteen miles from the 
city; and their discipline and numbers appeared to threaten, 
not a transient inroad, but a serious design of conquest and 
dominion. But the vigilance of Leo had formed an alliance 
with the vassals of the Greek empire, the free and maritime 
states of Gaeta, Naples, and Amalfi ; and, in the hour of 
danger, their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia under the 
command of Oaesarius, the son of the Neapolitan duke, a no- 
ble and valiant youth, who had already vanquished the fleets 
of the Saracens. With his principal companions, Csesarius 
was invited to the Lateran palace, and the dexterous pontiff 
affected to inquire their errand, and to accept with joy and 
surprise their providential succor. The city bands, in aims, 
attended their father to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed 
his generous deliverers. They kissed his feet, received the 
communion with martial devotion, and listened to the prayer 
of Leo, that the same God who had supported St. Peter and 
St. Paul on the waves of the sea would strengthen the hands 
of his champions against the adversaries of his holy name. 
After a similar prayer, and with equal resolution, the Mos- 
lems advanced to the attack of the Christian galleys, which 
preserved their advantageous station along the coast. The 
victory inclined to the side of the allies, when it was less 
gloriously decided in their favor by a sudden tempest, which 
confounded the skill and courage of the stoutest mariners. 
The Christians were sheltered in a friendly harbor, while the 
Africans were scattered and dashed in pieces among the rocks 
and islands of a hostile shore. Those who escaped from ship- 
wreck and hunger neither found nor deserved mercy at the 
hands of their implacable pure ners. The sword and the gib- 
bet reduced the dangerous multitude of captives; and the 
lenminder was more usefully employed to restore the sacred 
diiififl'whibh the;]^ had attempt to subver^. The pontiff, 
at and alliaE^ paid his grateful devo- 

taoh at fife fea^fes of tlie apostles; and, among the spoils of 
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this naval victory, thirteen Arabian hows of pure and mas^ 
silver were suspended round the altar of the fisherman of 
Galilee. The reign of Leo the Fourth was employed in the 
defence and ornament of the Homan State. The churches 
were renewed and embellished : near four thousand pounds 
of silver were consecrated to repair the losses of St. Peter ; 
and his sanctuary was decorated with a plate of gold of the 
weight of two hundred and sixteen pounds, embossed with 
the portraits of the pope and emperor, and encircled with a 
string of pearls. Yet this vain magnificence reflects less glory 
on the character of Leo than the paternal care with which he 
rebuilt the walls of Horta and Ameria, and transported the 
wandering inhabitants of Centumcellae to his new foundation 
of Leopolis, twelve miles from the sea-shore.** By his liber- 
ality a colony of Corsicans, with their wives and children, was 
planted in the station of Porto, at the mouth of the Tiber: 
the falling city was restored for their use, the fields and vine- 
yards were divided among the new settlers : their first efforts 
were assisted by a gift of horses and cattle ; and the hardy 
exiles, who breathed revenge against the Saracens, swore to 
live and die under the standard of St. Peter- The nations of 
the West and North who visited the threshold of the apos- 
tles had gradually formed the large and populous suburb of 
the Yatican, and their various habitations were distinguished, 
in the language of the times, as the schools of the Greeks and 
Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. But this venerable spot 
was still open to sacrilegious insult: the design of enclosing 
it with walls and towers exhausted all that authority could 
command or charity would supply : and the pious labor of 
four years was animated in every season and at every hour 
by the presence of the indefatigable pontiff. The love of 
PonnaaUoB f^™e> a geuerous but worldly passion, may be de- 
nineoiw.^" tected in the name of the LeonvrbS which he 
bestowed on the Yatican ; yet the pride of the ded- 
ication was tempered with Christian penance and humility. 

® BerrtJti (Cborognipliia Italise Medii AEvi, p. 106, 108) lias iUastrated CwXwm 
fellffi, Eeopolis, Civitas Leonina, and tbe other places of tlis Bobuld dachjr. 
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The boundary was trod by the bishop and his clergy, bare- 
foot, in sackcloth and ashes; the songs of triumph were mod- 
ulated, to psalms and litanies; the walls were besprinkled 
with holy -water; and the ceremony was concluded with a 
prayer, tl^t, under the guardian care of the apostles and the 
angelic host, both the old and the new Home might ever be 
preserved pure, prosperous, and impregnable.’" 

The Emperor Theophilus, son of kfichael the Stammerer, 
was one of the most active and high-spirited princes who 
The Amoriaa reigned at Constantinople during the Middle Age. 

offensive or defensive war he marched in per- 
M^otae- times against the Saracens, formidable in 

A.I..888. attack, esteemed by the enemy in his losses and 

defeats. In the last of these expeditions he penetrated into 
Syria, and besieged the obscure town of Sozopetra the cas- 
ual birthplace of the Caliph Mo tassem, whose father Harun 
was attended in peace or war by the most favored of his wives 
and concubine. The revolt of a Persian impostor employed 
at that moment the arms of the Saracen, and he could only 
intercede in favor of a place for which he felt and acknowl- 
edged some degree of filial affection. These solicitations de- 
termined the emperor to wound his pride in so sensible a 
part. Sozopetra was levelled with the ground, the Syrian 
prisoners were marked or mutilated with ignominious cruelty, 
and a thousand female captives were forced away from the 
adjacent territory. Among these a matron of the House of 
Abbas invoked, in an agony of despair, the name of Motas- 
sem ; and the insults of the Greeks engaged the honor of her 
kinsman to avenge his indignity, and to answer her appeal. 


^ The Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concerning the invasion of Borne 
hj the Africans. The Latin chronicles do not afford much instruction (see the 
j^nals of Baronins and Fagi). Our authentic and contemporary guide for the 
FiEi>es of the ninth o^tuij is Anastasias^ lihrariau of the lEloinan Church. His 
Leo 3[\r.,ccni^tains^^^^ pages (p. 175-199, edit. Paris); and if a 


*t of superstitiotis trid^ we must blame or commend bis hero« 

‘ in a church than in a camp. 



1^ Arabic writers 2^betra, was situated, according to 
to the west the Melitehe to Sambsata* 
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Under the reign of the two elder brothers, the inheritance of 
the youngest had been confined to Anatolia, Armenia, Geor- 
gia, and Circassia ; this frontier station had exercised his mili- 
tary talents ; and among his accidental claims to the name of 
Octonar^*^ the most meritorious are the eiffAt battles which 
he gained or fought against the enemies of the Koran. In 
this personal quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt were 
recruited from the tribes of Arabia and the Turkish hordes : 
his cavalry might be numerous, though we should deduct 
some myriads from the hundred and thirty thousand horses 
of the royal stables; and the expense of tlie armament was 
computed at four millions sterling, or one hundred thousand 
pounds of gold- From Tarsus, the place of assembly, the Sar- 
acens advanced in three divisions along the high-road of Con- 
stantinople: Motassem himself commanded the centre, and 
the vanguard was given to his son Abbas, who, in the trial of 
the first adventures, might succeed with the more glory, or 
fail with the least reproach. In the revenge of his injury 
the caliph prepared to retaliate a similar affront. The father 
of Theophilus was a native of Amorium,” in Phrygia : the 
original seat of the imperial house had been adorned with 
privileges and monuments; and whatever might be the in- 
difference of the people, Constantinople itself was scarcely of 
more value in the eyes of the sovereign and his court. The 
name of Amoetdm was inscribed on the shields of the Sara- 
cens ; and their three armies were again united under the 
walls of the devoted city. It had been proposed by the wisest 
counsellors to evacuate Amorium, to remove the inhabitants. 

The same number was applied to the following circumstance in the life of 
Motassem: he was the eighth of the Abhassides; be reigned years, eight 

months^ and eight days; left eight sons^ eight daughters, eight thousand slaves, 
eight millions of gokh 

^ Amorium is seldom mentioned by the old geographers, and totallj forgotten 
in the Boman Itineraries- After the sixth century it became an episcopal see, 
and at length the metropolis of the new Galatia (Carol. Paulo, Gteograph. 
Sacna, p. 284). The city rose again from its ruins, if we should read A.nimn^ 
rie^ not Angmia^ in the text of the Nubian geographer (p. 286).* 

» There are considerable ruins of Amorkim at Her^m Kal^ Hamilton^ Ee- 
searches in Asia Minor, voL L p. 451. — S. 
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and to abandon the empty structures to the vain resentment 
of the barbarians. The emperor embraced the more gener- 
ous resolution of defending, in a siege and battle, the country 
of his ancestors. "When the armies drew near, the front of 
the Mahometan line appeared to a Roman eye more closely 
planted with spears and javelins ; but the event of the action 
was not glorious on either side to the national troops. The 
Arabs were broken, but it was by the swords of thirty thou- 
sand Persians, who had obtained service and settlement in 
the Byzantine empire. The Greeks were repulsed and van- 
quished, but it was by the arrows of the Turkish cavalry; 
and had not their bowstrings been damped and relaxed by 
the evening rain, very few of the Christians could have es- 
caped with the emperor from the field of battle. They 
breathed at Dorylsenm, at the distance of three days ; and 
Theophilus, reviewing his trembling squadrons, forgave the 
common fiight both of the prince and people. After this 
discovery of his weakness, he vainly hoped to deprecate the 
fate of Amorium: the inexorable caliph rejected with con- 
tempt his prayers and promises, and detained the Roman am- 
bassadors to be the witnesses of his great revenge. They had 
nearly been the witnesses of his shame. The vigorous as- 
saults of fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful gov- 
ernor, a veteran garrison, and a desperate people; and the 
Saracens must have raised the siege, if a domestic traitor had 
not pointed to the weakest part of the wall, a place which 
was decorated with the statues of a lion and a bull. The vow 
of Motassem was accomplished with unrelenting rigor : tired, 
rather than satiated, with destruction, he returned to his new 
palace of Samara, in the neighborhood of feagdad, while the 
Theophilus implored the tardy and doubtful aid 
of his Western rival, the emperor of the Franks. Yet in the 
siege of Amorium about seventy thousand Moslems had per- 

. |a East he was styled Atwmijgfe (Continuator Theophan. 1. iiL p. 84 
BobdI): bet SQch wm the igaorance of the West, that hia amhas- 
im payie i<^scouTS 0 , might boldly narrate, Do rietoriis, quas adversos ex* 

assecutiis (Annalist. Bertnuan. apad Bagi, 

una, iil pi. 5^). 
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ished ; their loss had been revenged by the slaughter of thirty 
thousand Christians, and the ■ sufferings of an equal number 
of captives, who were treated as the most atrocious criminals. 
Mutual necessity could sometimes extort the exchange or ran- 
som of prisoners;** but in the national and religions conflict 
of the two empires, peace was without confidence, and war 
without mercy. Quarter was seldom given in the field ; those 
who escaped the edge of the sword were condemned to hope- 
less servitude or exquisite torture; and a Catholic emperor 
relates, with visible satisfaction, the execution of the Saracens 
of Crete, who were flayed alive, or plunged into caldrons of 
boiling oil.*** To a point of honor Motassem had sacrificed a 
flourishing city, two hundred thousand lives, and the property 
of millions. The same caliph descended from his horse, and 
dirtied his robe, to relieve the distress of a decrepit old man, 
who, wdth his laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch. On which 
of these actions did he reflect with the most pleasure when he 
was summoned by the angel of death f* 

■ With Motassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, the glory of 
his family and nation expired. When the Arabian conquer- 

^ Abnlpharagius (Dynast, p, 167, 168> relates one of these singular transactions 
on the bridge of the river Lamus, in Cilicia, the limit of the two empires, and one 
day’s journey westward of Tarsus (D’Anville, Geographie Ancienne, tom. iL p. 91). 
Four thousand four hundred and sixty Moslems, eight hundred women and chil- 
dren, one hundred confederates, were exchanged for an equal number of Greeks. 
They passed each other in the middle of the bridge, and when they reached their 
respective friends they shouted Allah Achar, and Kyrie Mleison, Many of the 
prisoners of Amorium were prolmbly among them, but in the same year {a.h. 231 ) 
tlie most illustiious of them, the forty- two naaityrs, were beheaded by the caliph’s 
order. 

Constantin. Porpbyrogenitus, in Vit. Basil, c. 61, p. 186 [p. 301, edit. Bonn j. 
These Saracens were indeed treated with peculiar severity as pirates and renega- 
does. 

^ For Theophilus, Motassem, and the Amorian war, see the Cemtinuator of 
Thec^hanes (L iii. p. 77-84 [p. 124-135, edit, Bonn]), C^esius (L iii. p. 24-34), 
Cedrenus ifp. 528-532 ftom. ii. p. 129-137, edit. Bonnj), Eimadn (Hist. Saracen. 

180), Abnlpharagius (Dynast, p. 165, 166), Abulfeda (Annal Moslem- p. 191), 
D^Hj^beJort (BibHo^- Orientale, p, 6^, 640). 

* Bather of boiling pitch. Hence the inhuman jest of the Greek commander, 

that he gave them a and painful baptism, Theophanes Oontan. lib^ v. p. 301^ 

edit, Bonn, — S. 
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ors had spread themselves over the East, and were mingled 
with the servile crowds of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, 
Sue TnSsh* they insensibly lost the freeborn and martial virt- 
f^D.'sti-sTO, ues of the desert. The courage of the South is 
the artificial fruit of discipline and prejudice; the 
active power of enthusiasm had decayed, and the mercenary 
forces of the caliphs were recruited in those climates of the 
North, of which valor is the hardy and spontaneous produc- 
tion. Of the Turks" who dwelt beyond the Oxus and Jax- 
artes, the robust youths, either taken in war or purchased in 
trade, were educated in the exercises of the field and the pro- 
fession of the Mahometan faith. The Turkish guards stood 
in arms round the throne of their benefactor, and their chiefs 
usurped the dominion of the palace and the provinces. Mo- 
tassem, the first author of this dangerous example, introduced 
into the capital above fifty thousand Turks; their licentious 
conduct provoked the public indignation, and the quarrels of 
the soldiers and people induced the caliph to retire from Bag- 
dad, and establish his own residence and the camp of his bar- 
barian favorites at Samara, on the Tigris, about twelve leagues 
above the city of Peace.*® His son Motawakkel was a jealous 
and cruel tyrant : odious to his subjects, he cast himself on 
the fidelity of the strangers, and these strangers, ambitious 
and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich promise of a rev- 
olution. At the instigation, or at least in the cause of his 
son, they burst into his apartment at the hour of supper, and 
the caliph was cut into seven pieces by the same swords which 
he had recently distributed among the guards of his life and 
throne.’’ To this throne, yet streaming with a father’s blood. 


^ 1C Guignes^who sometimes leaps, and sometimes stumbles, in the gulf 
between Chinese and Mahometan stoij, thinks he can see that these Turks are 
the alias the Kao~iche^ or high-w€ig<ms; that th^ were divided into fif- 


hordes, from China and Siberia to dominions of the caliphs and Sama- 
|d^ etc. (Hist des Huns, tom. iii. p. 1-33, 124-131). 

' Be ehanged the old name of Snmere, or Samara, into the fenmful title of 


that which gives pleasure at first sight (D'Herbelot, BihHothhqjcte Cxi* 
et le l^re, p. 97, 98).* 


vf >■ ’..S. J \ ■ ' . ■ 

_ i ft 0% Saottra, see voL 2. p. T08^ i*pte.^-S. 

’ 861. Wdl, toL ii. p. 869, — & 
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Montasser was triumpliantly led ; but in a reign of six months 
he found only the pangs of a guilty conscience. If he wept 
at the sight of an old tapestry which represented the crime 
and punishment of the son of Chosroes ; if his days were 
abridged by grief and remorse, we may allow some pity to a 
parricide, who exclaimed, in the bitterness of death, that he 
had lost both this world and the world to come. Aiter this 
act of treason, the ensigns of royalty, the garment and walking- 
staff of Mahomet, were given and tom away by the foreign 
mercenaries, who in four years created, deposed, and murder- 
ed three commanders of the faithful. As often as the Turks 
were inflamed by fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliphs were 
dragged by the feet, exposed naked to the scorching sun, beat- 
en with iron clubs, and compelled to purchase, by the abdica- 
tion of their dignity, a short reprieve of inevitable fate." At 
length, however, the fuiy of the tempest was spent or divert- 
ed : the Abbassides returned to the less .turbulent residence 
of Bagdad ; the insolence of the Turks was curbed with a 
firmer and more skilful hand, and their numbers were divided 
and destroyed in foreign warfare. But the nations of the 
East had l^en taught to trample on the suecessom of the 
prophet ; and the blessings of domestic peace were obtained 
by the relaxation of strength and discipline. So uniform are 
the mischiefs of military despotism, that I seem to repeat the 
story of the Prsetorians of Rome.'" 

"V^ile the flame of enthusiasm was damped by the busi- 
ngs, the pleasure, and the knowledge of the age, it burned 
with concentrated heat in the breasts of the chosen few, the 


** Take a q)ecijnen, the death of the Caliph Motaa : “ Correptam pedibos per- 
trahmitf et sndibus probe permulcant, et spoliaturn laceris vestibns in sole collo- 
cant, praa cnjas aceryimo eesttl pedes altemos attollebat et demittebat. Adstanti- 
uxa aliqnis misero calaphos continue ingerebat, quos ille objectis manibns avertere 
stndebat. * * * Quo fecto traditus tortori fuit, totoqne triduo cibo potuque pro- 
hibitus. * * * Sufibcatus,” etc. (Abulfeda, p. 206). Of the Caliph Mohtad4 be 
says, ‘‘ Cervices ipsi perpetuis ictibus contandebaut^ tesdculosque pedibos concul- 
cabant” (p. 2(^}. 

^ See under the reigns of Motassem, Motawafcfcel, Montasser,^ Mostain, Mot^ 
M<^tadi, and Motamedy in the Bihliethbqoe of I)*Heibelo% and the now familiar 
Ann^ of Hinacin,AbiL^faaragiii% and Abulfeda. ^ 
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congenial spirits, wlio were ambitious of reigning either in 
, this world or in the next. How carefully soever 
thefSma^ book of prophecj had been sealed by the apos- 
j?D89b-9ei Mecca, the wishes, and (if we may profane 

the word) even the reason of fanaticism, might be- 
lieve that, after the successive missions of Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, the same God, in the ful- 
ness of time, would reveal a still more perfect and permanent 
law. In the two hundred and seventy-seventh year of the 
Hegira, and in the neighborhood of Oufa, an Arabian j,' each- 
er of the name of Oarmath^ assumed the lofty and incompre- 
hensible style of the Guide, the Director, the Demonstration, 
the Word, the Holy Ghost, the Camel, the Herald of the Mes- 
siah, who had conversed with him in a human shape, and the 
representative of Mohammed the son of Ali, of St. John the 
Baptist, and of the angel Gabriel. In his mystic volume the 
precepts of the Koran were refined to a more spiritual sense ; 
he relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, and pilgrimage ; al- 
lowed the indiscriminate use of wine and foi'bidden food; and 
nourished the fervor of his disciples by the daily repetition 
of fifty prayers. The idleness and ferment of the rustic 
crowd awakened the attention of the magistrates of Cufa; a 
timid persecution assisted the progress of the new sect ; and 
the name of the prophet became more revered after his per- 
son had been withdrawn from the world. TTia twelve apos- 


His rent Hamdan Iba Aschath, and Garmatb was a cognomen. 

The s^t which he founded was merely a branch of the previously existing Shiite 
sect of the Ismailites, who held Ismail, son of Djafai- Assadik, to bo the seventh 
]mam, reckoning from Ali. Many of this sect believed that Mohammed, the son 
of Isnail, WHS not dead, and would app^r again as imam ; a belief also entertain- 
ed 1^ several other heretical Mahometan sects, although they differed as to the 
pm-^n rfthe real imam. The Ismailites taught that, as seven was tho number 
of the planete, of the heavms, and of the earths, so was it also of tlie prophets: 
Wh, according to their enumeration, were, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, 
Mahomet, and Mahdi, or Mohammed Ibn Ismail. Hence the proselytes of this 
^ were tom at once from the bosom of Islamism ; and having been taught no 
*0O«er la legiM the revelation of Mahomet as the seal of prophecy, it was easy 
to reject the duties enjoined in the Koran. The Ismailites 
theif doctrines by means of missionaries, who, under the guise of piety 


coi?<?^e4 the d^pest and moat dan^^rous de-< 
that Carmath was converted. Weil, 
g-j i vmaEsHammer’s Hist, of the Assassins, p, SO 20,’Ehgiisti 
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ties dispersed themselves among the Bedouins, “a race of 
men,” sajs Abulfeda, “ equally devoid of reason and of relig- 
ion;” and the success of their preaching seemed to threaten 
Arabia with a new revolution. The Carmathians were ripe 
for rebellion, since they disclaimed the title of the House of 
Abbas, and abhorred the worldly pomp of the caliphs of Bag- 
dad. They were susceptible of discipline, since they vowed a 
blind and absolute submission to their imam, who was called 
to the prophetic office by the voice of God and the- people. 
Instead of the legal tithes he claimed the fifth of their sub- 
stance and spoil ; the most flagitious sins were no more than 
the type of disobedience ; and the brethren were united and 
concealed by an oath of secrecy. 

After a bloody conflict they prevailed in the province of 
Bahrein, along the Persian Gulf: far and wide the tribes of 

Their miiita dcsert Were subject to the sceptre, or rather 

ry exploits, to the sword, of Abu Said and his son Abu Taher ; 

and these rebellious imams could muster in the field 
a hundred and seven thousand fanatics. The mercenaries of 
the caliph were dismayed at the approach of an enemy who 
neither asked nor accepted quarter ; and the difference be- 
tween them in fortitude and patience is expressive of the 
change which three centuries of prosperity had effected in 
the character of the Arabians. Such troops were discomfited 
in every action; the cities of Eacca and Baal bee, of Cufa and 
Bassora, were taken and pillaged; Bagdad was filled with 
consternation; and the caliph trembled behind the veils of 
his palace. In a daring inroad beyond the Tigris, Abu Taher 
advanced to the gates of the capital with no more than five 
hundred horse. By the special order of Moctader the bridges 
had been broken down, and the person or head of the rebel 
was expected every hour by the commander of the faithful. 
His lieutenant, from a motive of fear or pity, apprised Abn 
Taher of his danger, and recommended a speedy escape. 
“ Your master,” said the intrepid Garmathian to the messen- 
ger, “ is at the head of thirty thousand soldiers : three such 
men as these are wanting in his host at the same ihstWl^ 
turning to three of his companions, he commanded the fii^ 
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to plunge a dagger into Ms breast, the second to leap into the 
Tigris, and the third to cast himself headlong down a preci- 
pice. They obeyed without a murmur. “ Relate,” continued 
the imam, “what you have seen: before the evening your 
general shall be chained among my dogs.” Before the even- 
ing the camp was surprised, and the menace was executed. 
The rapine of the Carmathians was sanctified by their aver- 
sion to the worsMp of Mecca : they robbed a caravan of pil- 
grims, and twenty thousand devout Moslems were abandoned 
on the burning sands to a death of hunger and thirst. An- 
other year they suffered the pilgrims to proceed without in- 
terruption ; but, in the festival of devotion, Abu Taher storm- 
ed the holy city, and trampled on the most venerable relics 
of the Mahometan faith. Thirty thousand citizens 
and strangers were put to the sword ; the sacred 
' precincts were polluted by the burial of three thou- 
sand dead bodies; the weU of Zemzem overflowed with 
blood ; the golden spout was forced from its place ; the veil 
of the Caaba was divided among these impious sectaries ; and 
the black stone, the first monument of the nation, was borne 
away triumph to their capital. After this deed of sacri- 
l^;e arid cruelty they continued to infest the confines of Irak, 
Syria, and Egypt: but the vital principle of enthusiasm had 
withered at the root. Their scruples or their avarice again 
opened the pilgrimage of Mecca, and restored the black stone 
of the Caaba ; and it is needless to inquire into what factions 
they were broken, or by whose swords they were finally ex- 
tirpated. The sect of the. Carmathians may be considered as 
the second visible cause of the decline and fall of the empire 
of the caliphs.”’ 

The third and most obvious cause was the weight and mag- 
nitude of the empire itself. The Caliph Almamon might 
pt^ohdly assert that it was easier for him to rule the East and 

crfthe CamatMans, consnlt Ehuadn (Hist. Saracen, p. 219, 224, 
2^,.^ ^241, 243), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 179-182), Abulfeda (Anna!. 
llicia^E.4l4 219, 245, 266, 274X and D’Herbeiot (Bibliothaqne Orientale, 
p. 2S6M2j^ f j fibid SMne inconsistencies of tbeology and cbfonology, '(vhicb 
it ^ mndi importineti id tecORCUe. 
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the est than to manage a chess-board of two feet SQ^nare ;*** 
T, y®* ^ suspect that in both those games he was 

provrnces^^ guilty ot many fatal mistakes ; and I perceive that 
■ in the distant provinces the authority of the first 
and most powerful of the Abbassides was already impaired. 
The analogy of despotism invests the representative with the 
full majesty of the prince ; the division and balance of powers 
might relax the habits of obedience, might encourage the pas- 
sive subject to inquire into the oiugin and administration of 
civil government. He who is born in the purple is seldom 
worthy to reign ; but the elevation of a private man, of a 
peasant perhaps, or a slave, afEords a strong presumption of 
his courage and capacity. The viceroy of a remote Hngdom 
aspires to secure the property and inheritance of his precari- 
ous trust ; the nations must rejoice in the presence of their 
sovereign; and the command of armies and treasures are 
at once the object and the instrument of his ambition. A 
change was scarcely visible as long as the lieutenants of the 
caliph were content with their vicarious title ; while they so- 
licited for themselves or their sons a renewal of the impe- 
rial grant, and stiU maintained on the coin and in the public 
prayers the name and prerogative of the commander of the 
faithful. But in the long and hereditaiy exercise of power 
they assumed the pride and attributes of royalty ; the alterna^ 
tive of peace or war, of reward or punishment, depended sole- 
ly on their will ; and the revenues of their government! were 
reserved for local services or private magnificence. Instead 
of a regular supply of men and money, the successors of the 
prophet were flattered with the ostentatious gift of ah ele- 
phant, or a cast of hawks, a suit of silk hangings, or some 
pounds of musk and amber.*” 

Hycle, Syntagma Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 57, in Hist. ShahiludiL 
109 Tbe dynasties of the Arabian empire may be studied in the Annals of £1* 
macin, Abulpharagins, and Abulfeda, under the i?roper years; iu the dictionaiy of 
D’Herbelot^ under the proper names. The tables of M. de Gnigiies (Hist, des 
Huns, tom. i.) exhibit a general dvpnolc^ of the East, interspersed with SQVjm 
MstoTical anecdotes, bat his attachment to natioiud blood hi^ somedmea con£>ui^ 
ed the order of time and place. 

V.— 30 
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After the revolt of Spain from the temporal and spiritual 
supremacy of the Ahbassides, the first symptoms of disobe- 
dience broke forth in the province of Africa. 
Mnaent Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, the lieutenant of the 

jMBtieB. vigilant and rigid Harnn, bequeathed to the dy- 

^^Agia- Qf Aglabites the inheritance of his name 

A.D.800-M1. power. The indolence or policy of the caliphs 
dissembled the injury and loss, and pursued only with poi- 
son the founder of the Edrisites^"*^ who erected 
the kingdom and city of Fez on the shores of the 
a.i>. 829 - 4 )ot. ^ggtgj.n Ocean."' In the East the first dynasty 

was that of the Taheritei'''' — ^the posterity of the valiant Ta- 
her, who, in the civil wars of the sons of Harun, 
twites. had served with too much zeal and success the 
cause of Almamon, the younger brother. He was 
sent into honorable exile, to command on the banks of the 
Oxus; and the independence of his successors, who reigned 
in Ohorasan till the fourth generation, was palliated by their 
modest and respectful demeanor, the happiness of their sub- 
jects, and the security of their frontier. They were sup- 
planted by one of those adventurers So frequent in the annals 
of the East, who left his trade of a brazier (from whence the 
The Soffit iiai 3 ie of ^ff(widei) for the profession of a robber. 

III a nocturnal visit to the treasure of the Prince 
of Sistan, Jacob, the son of Leith, stumbled over a 
lump of salt, which he unwarily tasted with his tongue. Salt, 


The Bdri- 
.sites. 

A-B. 829-OOT. 


TheTa- 

herites. 

A,D. 813-87a. 


The SofTa- 
rides. 

A.i>,8tM0SL 


The Aglabites and Edrisites are the professed subject of M. de Cardonne 
(Hist, de TAfrique et de TEspagne sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. it p. 1-68). 

^ To escape the reproach of error, I must criticise the inaccuracies of M. de 
Omgnes (tom. i. p. 359) conceraing the Edrisites. 1. The dynasty and city of 
Fez could not be founded in the year of the Hegira 173, since the founder was a 
posthMTnDvs chVLd of a descendant of Ali, who fled from Mecca in the year 168. 
2. This founder, Edris, the son of Edris, instead of living to the improbable age 
of 120 years, a.h. 318, d^' a.sc. 214, in the prime of manhood. 3. The dynasty 
eaded twen^-^three years 'sooner it is fixed by the historian of the 

1 ^ fi^urat^ AnhaJs of Abidfeda, p. 158, 159, 1 85, 238. 

find ii<^%xides, with the rise of that 6f thb 
m tie oH^aal hisldry andXatln version of Mirchond 
'iia^ 'already b^ vihah: dili1(£ence of 
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among the Orientals, is the symbol of hospitality, and the 
pious robber immediately retired without spoil or damage. 
The discovery of this honoi’able behavior recommended Ja- 
cob to pardon and trust ; he led an army at first for his bene- 
factor, at last for himself, subdued Persia, and threatened the 
residence of the Abbassides. On his march towards Bagdad 
the conqueror was arrested by a fever. He gave audience in 
bed to the ambassador of the caliph ; and beside him, on a 
table, were exposed a naked scimetar, a crust of brown bread, 
and a bunch of onions, “If I die,” said he, “your master is 
delivered from his fears. If I live, this must determine 
between us. If I am vanquished, I can return without reluc- 
tance to the homely fare of my youth.” From the height 
where he stood, the descent would not have been so soft or 
harmless : a timely death secured his own repose and that 
of the caliph, who paid with the most lavish concessions 
the retreat of his brother Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz 
and Ispahan. The Abbassides were too feeble to contend, 
Thesa proud to f orgive : they invited the powerful 

manide^^ dynasty of the Sarntmides, who passed the Oxus 
with ten thousand horse, so poor that their stir- 
rups were of wood ; so brave, that they vanquished the Soffa- 
rian army, eight times more numerous than their own. The 
captive Amrou was sent in chains, a grateful offering, to 'the 
court of Bagdad; and as the victor was content with the 
inheritance of Transoxiana and Chorasau, the realms of Per- 
sia returned for awhile to the allegiance of the caliphs. The 
.provinces of Syria and Egypt were twice dismembered by 
The Ton tkeir Turkish slaves of the race of Toulun and Ik~ 
These barbarians, in religion and manners 
the countrymen of Mahomet, emerged from the 
bloody factions of the palace to a provincial com- 
*.». M4r^68. indopendeut throne : their names be- 

eame famous and foipiidable in their time; but the founders 
of these two potent dynasties confessed, either in words or ac- 

■„ 4. . - ..i — — .V..; n.-. '/ ^ — ■ . 

M* de Ouignes (Hist, des tomi iii. p. 134-154) has exhausted the Ton- 

luBides and Ikshidites of Egypt^ and throM sOlue light on the Garmathians and 
Hamadauites. . 
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tions, the vanity of ambition. The first on his death-bed im- 
plored the mercy of God to a sinnei*, ignorant of the limits 
of his own power ; the second, in the midst of four hundred 
thousand soldiers and eight thousand slaves, concealed from 
every human eye the chamber where he attempted to sleep. 
Their sons were educated in the vices of kings ; and both 
Egypt and Syria were recovered and possessed by the Abbas- 
sides during an interval of thirty years. In the decline of 
their empire, Mesopotamia, with the important cities of Mo- 
sul and Aleppo, was occupied by the Arabian princes of the 
tribe of Samadaai. The poets of their court could repeat, 
without a blush, that nature had formed their coun- 

TlieHama- ^ ^ i 

danites. teiiances for beauty, tneir tongues for eloquence, 
and their hands for liberality and valor : but the 
genuine tale of the elevation and reign of the JSamadcmites 
exhibits a scene of treachery, murder, and parricide. At the 
same fatal period the Persian kingdom was again usurped by 
The Bowtdes. dynasty of th^ BowideSf by the sword of three 
.».B. 933 - 1065 . brothers, who, under various names, were styled the 
support and columns of the State, and who, from the Caspian 
Sea to the ocean, would suffer no tyrants but themselves. 
Under their reign the language and genius of Persia revived, 
and the Arabs, three hundred and four years after the death, 
of Mahomet, were deprived of the sceptre of the East. 

Bahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the thirty- 
ninth of the successors of Mahomet, was the last who de- 
served the title of commander of the faithful the last (says 
Abnlfeda) who spoke to the people or conversed with the 


108 “ Hie est ultimus chalifah qtii mitltam atqne ssBpias pro condone peroraret. 
* ^ * Fait edam altimas qui odam cum omdida et faceds hommibus fallere hila- 
riterqae agere solerot. Uldmas tandem ebalifarum cui sumtas, sdpendia, reditus, 
et thesauriy culinoB, cseteraqae oxnnis aaBca ponlpa prioram chalifarum ad instar 
amparata fuedot. Yidebimns ennn post qnam iddignis et servilibus ludi- 

qnam ad hamilein fortonlmi iddtmimqae cont^ptam abjecti fae- 
L todae td^^mn Qm^taliam ortns do^ Abulfed. 

. p* I liave given tbia passage as the manner and tone of 

more propeiij to Beiske. The 
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learned ; the last who, in the expense of his household, repre- 
i-aiien state sented the wealth and magnificence of the ancient 
of caliphs. After him, the lords of the Eastern world 

A.i>.9i6,etc. ^ere reduced to the most abject misery, and ex- 
posed to the blows and insults of a servile condition. The 
revolt of the provinces circumscribed their dominions within 
the walls of Bagdad:- but that capital still contained an in- 
numerable multitude, vain of their past fortune, discontented 
with their present state, and oppressed by the demands of a 
treasury which had formerly been replenished by the spoil 
and tribute of nations. Their idleness was exercised by fac- 
tion and controversy. Under the mask of piety, the rigid 
followers of Hanbar” invaded the pleasures of domestic life, 
burst into the houses of plebeians and princes, spilled the 
wine, broke the instruments, beat the musicians, and dishon- 
ored, with infamous suspicions, the associates of every hand- 
some youth. In each profession which allowed room for two 
persons, the one was a votary, the other an antagonist, of Ali ; 
and the Abbassides were awakened by the clamorous grief of 
the sectaries, who denied their title, and cursed their progeni- 
tors. A turbulent people could only be repressed by a mili- 
tary force ; but who could satisfy the avarice or assert the 
discipline of the mercenaries themselves? The African and 
the Turkish guards drew their swords against each other, and 
the chief commanders, the emirs A1 Omra,“° imprisoned or 
deposed their sovereigns, and violated the sancl;naiy of the 
mosque and harem. If the caHphs escaped to the camp 

109 /Their roaster, on a similar occasion, showed himself of a more indulgent and 
tolerating spirit. Ahmed Bbn Hanbal, the bead of one of the four orthodox sects, 
was bom at Bagdad A.H. 164, and died there a.h. 241. He fought and sudered 
in the dispute concerning the. creation of the Koran. 

^^0 The office of vizier was superseded by the Emir A1 Omra, Imperator Im- 
peratorum, a title first instituted by Babdi, and which merged at length in the 
Bowides and Seljukides ; “Vectigalibus, et tribntis, et cnriis per omnes regiones 
pTsefecit, jnssitque in omnibus suggestis nominis ejns in concionibus mentionem 
fieri ” (Abulpharagtus, DynJMt.p. 129). It is likewise mentioned by Elmacin 
(p. 264, 266).» ; ■ ^ 

^ The title of Etnir'Alhmara was instituted by Babadi, but appears first in 
the reign of the CaBpb Moctader (bis fipither)*: Weil, vol. ii. p. 660, note. — S« 
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or court of any neighboring prince, their deliverance was a 
change of servitude, till they were prompted by despair to in- 
vite the Bowides, the sultans of Persia, who silenced the fac- 
tions of Bagdad by their irresistible arms. The civil and mili- 
tary powers were assumed by Moezaldowlat, the second of the 
three brothers, and a stipend of sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling was assigned by his generosity for the private expense 
of the commander of the faithful. But on the fortieth day, 
at the audience of the ambassadors of Chorasan, and in the 
presence of a trembling multitude, the caliph was dragged 
from his throne to a dungeon, by the command of the stran- 
ger and the rude hands of his Dilemites. His palace was 
pillaged, his eyes were put out, and the mean ambition of 
the Abbassides aspired to the vacant station of danger and 
disgrace. In the school of adversity, the luxurious caliphs 
resumed the grave and abstemious virtues of the primitive 
times. Despoiled of their armor and silken robes, they fast- 
ed, they prayed, they studied the Koran and the tradition of 
the Sonnites : they performed, with zeal and knowledge, the 
functions of their ecclesiastical character. The respect of na- 
tions still waited on the successors of the apostle, the oracles 
of the law and conscience of the faithful ; and the weakness 
or division of their tyrants sometimes restored the Abbassides 
to the sovereignty of Bagdad. But their misfortunes had 
been embittered by the triumph of the Fatimites, the real or 
spurious progeny of Ali. Ai'ising from the extremity of Af- 
rica, these successful rivals extinguished, in Egypt and Syria, 
both the spiritual and temporal authority of the Abbassides ; 
and the monarch of the Hile insulted the humble pontiff on 
the banks of the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, in the century which 
elapsed after the war of Theophilus and Motassem, the hos- 
_ ^ ^ tile ti^^sactibiis of the two nations were confined 
tp. ^me inroads! by sea and land, the fruits of their 
ij i .a'j do^. viemity and indelible hatred. But when the 
EastOTi woiid was convulsed and broken, the Greeks were 
rpt^i :frw, ;^eir jethargy by the hopes of conguest and re- 
r&ag&w empire, since the accession of the Ba- 
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silian race, had reposed in peace and dignitj; and they might 
encounter with their entire strength the front of some petty 
emir, whose rear was assaulted and threatened by his national 
foes of the Mahometan faith. The lofty titles of the morn- 
ing-star, and the death of the Saracens,"' were applied in the 
public acclamations to Nicephorus Phocas, a prince as re- 
nowned in the camp as he was unpopular in the city. In the 
subordinate station of great domestic, or general of the East, 
Hednction he.reduced the Island of Crete," and extirpated the 
of Crete. gf pirates who had so long defied, with impu- 

nity, the majesty of the empire.”® His military genius was 
displayed in the conduct and success of the enterprise, which 
had so often failed with loss and dishonor. The Saracens 
were confounded by the landing of his troops on safe and 
level bridges, which he cast from the vessels to the shore. 
Seven months were consumed in the siege of Candia; the de- 
spair of the native Cretans was stimulated by the frequent 
aid of their brethren of Africa and Spain ; and, after the 
massy wall and double ditch had been stormed by the Greeks, 
a hopeless confiict was still maintained in the streets and 
houses of the city.** The whole island was subdued in the 
capital, and a submissive people accepted, without resistance, 
the baptism of the conqueror."’ Constantinople applauded 


Liiutprand, whose choleric temper was embittered by bis uneasy situation, 
suggests the names of reproach and contempt more applicable to Nicephoros than 
the vain titles of the Greeks, “Ecce venit stella matutina, surgit Ecus, reverberat 
obtutii solis radios, pallida Saracenornm mors, Nicephoros 

112 Notwithstanding the insinuation of Zoiiaras, /coi st /iij, etc. (tom. ii. 1. xvL 
£c* 23] p. 197), it is an undoubted fact that Crete was completely and finally sub- 
dued by Nicephorus Phocas (Pagi, Critica, tom, iiL p. 873-875; Meursius, Greta, 
1. iii. c. 7, tom. iii. p. 464, 465). 

A Greek Life of St, Nicon, the Armenian, was found in the Sforza libi-ary 


‘ Crete was taken in 961. but the capital was not reduced till 963. Cf. Cedre- 
nns, p. 643 (where we should read the fourth instead of fourteenth Indie.) ; The- 
oplmn. Cent, p, 300 ; Weil, vol. iii. p. 17, note S.—S. 

P The Acroases of Theodoriis, De expugnatione Cretse, miserable iambics, relate 
the whole campaign. Whom'er would fairly estimate the merit of the poetic dea- 
con miijr read the description of the slinging a jackass into the famishing city. 
The poet is in a transport at the Wit of the general, and revels in all thelaxuijr 
of an(^esis^/ Tbeodori Aeroases, lib: iii; 172, in Niebuhr's Byzant Hist.— M. 
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the long-forgotten pomp of a triumph ; hut the imperial dia- 
dem was the sole reward that could repay the services, or sat- 
isfy the ambition, of Nicephorus. 

After the death of the younger Eomanus, the fourth in lin- 
eal descent of the Basilian race, his widow Theophania suo- 
„ cessively manned l^icephorus Phoeas and his assas- 

The Eastern ^ - 


conquests of sin Johu Zimisces, the two heroes of the age. Tliey 
Pbo^aud reigned as the guardians and colleagues of her in- 
mfacea. fant SOUS ; and the twelve years of their military 
command form the most splendid period of the By- 
zantine annals. The subjects and confederates whom they 
led to war appeared, at least in the eyes of an enemy, two 
hundred thousand strong ; and of these about thirty thousand 
were armed with cuirasses a train of four thousand mules 
attended their march ; and their evening camp was regularly 
fortified with an enclosure of iron spikes. A series of bloody 
and undecisive combats is nothing more than an anticipation 
of what would have been effected in a few years by the course 
of nature; but I shall briefly prosecute the conqirests of the 
Conquest emperors from the hills of Cappadocia to the 

ofcflicia. desert of Bagdad. The sieges of Mopsuestia and 
Tarsus, in Cilicia, first exercised the skill and perseverance of 
their troops, on whom, at this moment, I shall not hesitate to 
bestow the name of Bomans. In the double city of Mopsu- 
estia, which is divided by the river Sarus, two hundred thou- 
sand Moslems were predestined to death or slavery"*— -a sur- 


and translated into Latin by the Jesuit Sinnond, for the use of Cardinal Baro-* 
Bios. This contemporary legend casts a ray of light on Crete and Peloponnesus 
in the tenth century. He found the newly-recovered island ‘^Poedis detestandm 
Agarenomm saperetitionis vestigiis adhuc plMiam ac refertam but the vic- 

tonons missionaiy, perhai>3 with some carnal aid, “ ad baptism um omnes veraeque 
disciplinam pepulit. Bcclesiia per totam msulam aedificatis, ” etc. (Anna!* 
Bceles. a. j>. 961). 

Elmacin* P- ^8, ^2T9. liutprand was disposed to depreciate 

against Assyria an army of 

eigh^ tfaoiisSahd M 

1^ vhillia homhirtin numerabat urbs” (Abulfeda, Annal. Mos-* 
Mdpsnesria, or Masifa, Mampsysta, Mansista, Mamista, as it ia 

in ae laddie 

|k« SSOiX Sap.-! caitfiot credit this extrenie pofidousneejs^ few yeasrs altef 
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prising degree of population, which must at least include the 
inhahitants of the dependent districts. Xhey were surround- 
ed and taken bj assault ; but Tarsus was reduced bj the slow 
progress of famine ; and no sooner had the Saracens yielded 
on honorable terms than they were mortified by the distant 
and unprofitable view of the naval succors of Egypt. They 
were dismissed with a safe-conduct to the confines of Syria : 
a part of the old Christians had quietly lived under their 
dominion ; and the vacant habitations were replenished by a 
new colony. But the mosque was converted into a stable ; 
the pulpit was delivered to the flames ; many rich crosses of 
gold and gems, the spoil of Asiatic churches, were made a 
grateful offering to the piety or avarice of the emperor ; and 
he transported the gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which 
were fixed in the wall of Constantinople, an eternal monu- 
iiivasion ment of his victory. After they had forced and 
of Syria. securcd the narrow passes of Mount Amanus, the 
two Roman princes repeatedly carried their arms into the 
heart of Syria. Yet, instead of assaulting the walls of An- 
tioch, the humanity or superstition of Nicephorus appeared to 
respect the ancient meti’opolis of the East: he contented him- 
self with drawing round the city a line of circumvallataon ; 
left a stationary army ; and instructed his lieutenant to ex- 
pect, without impatience, the return of spring. But in the 
depth of winter, in a dark and rainy night, an adventurous 
subaltern, with three hundred soldiers, approached the ram- 
part, applied his scaling-ladders, occupied two adjacent tow- 
ers, stood, firm against the pressure of multitudes, and bravely 
maintained his post till he was relieved by the tardy, though 
KeoQTery of effectual, support of his reluctant chief. “ The first 
AnHooh. tumult of slaughter and rapine subsided ; the reign 
of Caesar and of Christ was restored; and the ^orts of a 


testimony of ffie Emp^or ov TroXvTrX^Sta arparoB rote KtXtSi pap* 
i^piQ ioTiv E§ ? 3^] in Mearsii Oper* tom. vi p. 817X 


^ » Sooae of s»y wa* betrayed, aad that the 

^ere in l6a£:ne th6 Greieks. Weil, toL in. p. 1S> aiid 
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Irandred thonsaud Saracens, of the armies of Syria and the 
fleets of Afrie,were consumed without effect before the walls 
of Antioch. The royal city of Aleppo was subject to Sei- 
feddowlat, of the dynasty of Hamadan, who clouded his past 
glory by the precipitate retreat which abandoned his king- 
dom and capital to the Eoman invaders. In his stately pal- 
ace, that stood without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully 
seized a well-fumished magazine of arms, a stable of fourteen 


hundred mules, and three hundred bags of silver and gold. 
But the walls of the city withstood the strokes of their bat- 
tering-rams; and the besiegers pitched their tents on the 
neighboring mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat exasperated 
the quarrel of the townsmen and mercenaries; the guard of 
the gates and ramparts was deserted ; and, while they furi- 
ously charged each other in the market-place, they were sur- 
piised and destroyed by the sword of a common enemy. The 
male sex was exterminated by the sword ; ten thousand youths 
wei« led into captivity; the weight of the precious spoil ex- 
ceeded the strength and number of the beasts of burden; the 
superfluous remainder was burned; and, after a licentious 
possession of ten days, the Romans marched away from the 
naked and bleeding city. In their Syrian inroads they com- 
manded the husbandmen to cultivate their lands, that they 
thenaselves, in the ensuing season, might reap the benefit: 
more than a hundred cities were reduced to obedience ; and 
eighteen pulpits of the principal mosques were committed to 
the flames to expiate the sacrilege of the disciples of Mahom- 
et. The cls^ic names of Hierapolis, Apamea, and Emesa re- 
vive for a moment in the list of conquest: the Emperor Zi- 
misees encamped in the paradise of Damascus, and accepted 
the ransom of a sabmissive people ; and the torrent was only 
stopped by the impregnable fortress of Tripoli, on the sea- 


j.„.„ coast of Phcenicia. Since the days of Heraclius, 

Ae JEnphra^ below the passage of Mount Taurus, 
-lad^ beeh indpervions, and almost invisible, to the 
^reeka The river yielded a free passage to the victorious 
the^'^^ the spqed with which 

he ovemh the once famous cities of ^mosata, Ede8s% Mar 
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tyropolis, Amida,"’ and liTisibis, the ancient limit of the em- 
pire in the neighborhood of the Tigris. His ardor was quick- 
ened by the desire of grasping the virgin treasures of Ecba- 
tana,“’ a well-known name, under which the Byzantine writer 
has concealed the capital of the Abbassides. The consterna- 
tion of the fugitives had already diffused the teiTor of his 
Danger of name; but the fancied riches of Bagdad had al- 
BagSad. ready been dissipated by the avarice and prodigali- 

ty of domestic tyrants. The prayers of the people, and the 
stem demands of the lieutenant of the Bowides, required the 
caliph to provide for the defence of the city. The helpless 
Mothi replied that his arms, his revenues, and his provinces 
had been torn from his hands, and that he was ready to ab- 
dicate a dignity which he was unable to support. The emir 
was inexorable ; the furniture of the palace was sold ; and 
the paltry price of forty thousand pieces of gold was instant- 
ly consumed in private luxury. But the apprehensions of 
Bagdad were relieved by the retreat of the G-reeks : thirst 
and hunger guarded the desert of Mesopotamia ; and the em- 
peror, satiated with glory and laden with Oriental spoils, re- 
turned to Constantinople, and displayed, in his triumph, the 
silk, the aromatics, and three hundred myriads of gold and 
silver. Yet the powers of the East had been bent, not bro- 
ken, by this transient hurricane. After the departure of the 
Greeks, the fugitive princes returned to their capitals; the 
subjects disclaimed their involuntary oaths of allegiance ; the 
Moslems again purified their temples, and overturned the idols 


'The text of Leo the Deacon, in the corrupt names of Emeta and Hyctarsimy 
reveals the cities of Amida and Martyropolis (Miafarekin ; see Abulfeda, Geo- 
graph. p. 245, vers. Reiske). Of the former, Leo observes, *‘Urbs munita ec illus- 
tris of the latter, “ Clara atque conspicua opibusque ed pecore, reliquis ejus pre- 
vinciis urbibus atque oppidis longe prsBstans.” 

“•J ‘‘Ut et Ecbatana pergeret Agarenornmque regiam everteret * * aiunt 
enim urbium qum usquam sunt ac toto orbe existunt felicissinaam esse aiiroque 
ditissimam ” (Leo Diacon, apud Pagium, tom, iv. p, 34). This splendid descrip- 
tion suits only with Bagdad, and cannot possibly apply either to Hamadan, the 
true Ecbatiina (D’Anville, G^og, Ancienne, tom. ii. p, 237), or Tauris, which has 
been commonly mistake for that city. The name of Ecbatana, in the same in- 
dchnito sense, is transfeiTed by a more cliiBsic authority (Cicero pro Lege h*Ianili^ 
c. 4) to the royal seat of Mithiidates, King of Pontus. 
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of the saints and martyrs; the N^estorians and Jacobites pre- 
ferred a Saracen to an orthodox master; and the numbers and 
spirit of the Melchites were inadequate to the support of the 
Church and State. Of these extensive conquests, Antioch, 
with the cities of Cilicia and the Isle of Cyprus, was alone 
restored, a permanent and useful accession to the Homan 
empire.^'* 


See the Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, from a.h. 351 to 
A..H. 361 ; and the reigns of Nicephorus Phocas and John Zimisces, in the Chron- 
icles of Zonai'as (tom. ii. 1. xvi. [c. 24] p. 199; 1. xvii. [[c. 4] 215) and Cedrenus 
(Compend. p. 649-684 [tom. ii. p. 851-415, edit. Bonn]). Their manifold defects 
are partly supplied by the MS. history of Deo the Deacon, which Pagi obtained 
from the Benedictines, and has insei'ted almost entire, in a Batin version (Critica, 
tom. iii. p. 873; tom. iv. p. 37}.^ 


^ The whole original work of Beo the Deacon has been published by Hase, and 
is inserted in the new edition of the Byzantine liistorians. M. Bassen has added 
to the Arabian authorities of this period some extracts froiu lCemaleddin*S account 
of the treaty for the surrauder of Aleppo.— M. 
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CHAPTER Lin. 


State of the Eastern Empire in the Tenth Century. — Extent and Division.— 
Wealth and Eevenue. — Palace of Constantinople. — Titles and OfiSces. — ^Pride 
and Power of the Emperors. — Tactics of the Greeks, Arabs, and Franks. — 
Loss of the Latin Tongue. — Studies and Solitude of the Greeks. 


A BAY of historic light seems to beam from the darkness 
of the tenth century. We open -with curiosity and respect 
Memorials royal volumes of Constantine Porphyrogeni- 

of the Greet tus,^ wHch he composed at a mature age for the 
instruction of his son, and which promise to unfold 
the state of the Eastern empire, both in peace and war, both 
Works of 2,t home and abroad. In the first of these works 

Porp^o-”® he minutely describes the pompous ceremonies of 
gemtns. ehurch and palace of Constantinople, according 

to his own practice and that of his predecessors.® In the sec- 
ond he attempts an accurate survey of the provinces, the 


themes^zB they were then denominated, both of Europe and 
Asia.® The system of Roman tactics, the discipline and or- 


* The epithet of nop^vpoyivjjroCj Porphyrogenitus, born in the purple, is ^e- 
gantly defined by Claudian : 

‘'Ardua privates nescit fortune Penates ; 

Et regnum cum luce dedit. Oognata potestas 
Excepit Tyrio venerabile pignus in ostro.*’ 

And Ducange, in his Greek and Latin Glossaries, produces many passages expres- 
sive of the same idea. 

* A splendid MS- of Constantine, De CsBremoniis AuIsb et Ecclesice Byzantines, 
wandered &om Constantinople to Buda, Frankfort, and Leipsic, where it was pub- 
lished in a splendid edition by Leich and Keiske (a.p. 1751, in folio), with such 
lavish praise as editors never fail to bestow on the worthy or worthless object of 
their toil- 

® See, in the first volume of Banduri’s Imperium Orientale, Constantinus de 
TbematibuSj p. 1-24 ttcan^ Mi edit. Bonn] ; I>e Admiiiistrando Iniperio, 
p. 4%“127, edit.Venet. [t, iii. p. 65-270, edit. Bonn]. The text of the old edition 
of Meutiids is coii'ected frotti a MS. of the r^yal libraiy of Paris, which Isaae 
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der of the troops, and the military operations by land and 
sea, are explained in the third of these didactic collections, 
which may be ascribed to Constantine or his father Leo/ In 
the fourth, of the administration of the empire, he reveals the 
secrets of the Byzantine policy, in friendly or hostile inter- 
course with the nations of the earth. The literary labors of 
the age, the practical systems of law, agriculture, and history, 
might redound to the benefit of the subject, and the honor 
of the Macedonian princes. The sixty books of the SasUics* 
the code and pandects of civil jurisprudence, were gradually 
framed in the three first reigns of that prosperous dynasty. 
The art of agriculture had amused the leisure, and exercised 
the pens, of the best and wisest of the ancients ; and their 
chosen precepts are comprised in the twenty books of the 
GeiyponiGS* of Constantine. At his command the historical 


Casaabon had formerly seen (Epist. ad Polybium, p, 10), and the sense is illus- 
trated by two maps of William Deslisle, the prince of geographers till the ap- 
pearance of the greater D’Anville. 

The Tactics of Leo and Constantine are published with the aid of some new 
MSS, in the great edition of the works of Meursius, by the learned John Lami 
(tom. vL p. 531-920, 1211-1417, Elorent. 1745), yet the text is still corrupt and 
mutilated, the version is still obscure and faulty. The imperial libmry of Vienna 
would afford some valuable materials to a new editor (Fabric. Biblioth. Graec. 
tom. vi. p. 369, 370).» 

® On the subject of the Bccsilics, Fabricius (Biblioth. Graec. tom. xii. p. 425- 
514), and Heineccius (Hist* Juris Romani, p. 396-399), and Giannone (Istoria 
Civile di Napoli, tom. i, p. 450-458), as historical civilians, may be usefully con- 
sulted. Forty-one books of this Greek code have been published, with a Latin 
version, by Charles Annibal Fabrottus (Paris, 1647), in seven tomes in folio ; four 
other books have been since discovered, and are inserted in Gerard Meerman’s 
Novus Thesaurus Juris Civ. et Canon, tom. v. Of the whole work, the sixty 
books, John Leunclavius has printed (Basil, 1575) an eclogue, or synopsis. The 
one hundred and thirteen novels, or new laws, of I^eo, may be found in the Cor- 


pus Juris Civilis.** 

* I have used the last and best edition of the Geoponics (by Nicolas Niclas, 
laprim> 1781, 2 vols. in octavo). I i*ead in the preface that the same emperor re- 
stored the long-forgotten systems of rhetoric and philosophy j and his two books 
Horse-phyric, wer^ published at Paris, 1530, in folio (Fabric. 
Grsec. tom. vL p. 493-500). 

Nfilit^ves de rFmperenr le Philosophe, traduitea 
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ca and of the sourc^ of the Byzantine law, see 
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examples of vice and virtue were methodized in flftj-three 
boots,’^ and every citizen might apply to his contemporaries 
or himself the lesson or the warning of past timRi:;. From 
the august character of a legislator, the sovereign of the 
East descends to the more humble ofiBce of a teacher and a 
scribe ; and if his successors and subjects were regardless of 
his paternal cares, we may inherit and enjoy the everlasting 
legacy. 

A closer survey will indeed reduce the value of the gift 
and the gratitude of posterity : in the possession of these im- 
Theirimper- pe^ial treasures we may still deplore our poverty 
fections. ignorance; and the fading glories of their au- 

thors will be obliterated by indifference or contempt. The 
Basilica will sink to a broken copy, a partial and mutilated 
version in the Greek language, of the laws of Justinian ; but 
the sense of the old civilians is often superseded by the influ- 
ence of bigotry: and the absolute prohibition of divorce, con- 
cubinage, and interest for money, enslaves the freedom of 
trade and the happiness of private life. In the histoi’ieal book 
a subject of Constantine might admire the inimitable virtues 
of Greece and Home : he might learn to what a pitch of en- 
ergy and elevation the human character had formerly aspired. 
But a contrary effect must have been produced by a new edi^ 
tion of the lives of the saints, which the great logothete, or 
chancellor of the empire, was directed to prepare; and the 
dark fund of superstition was enriched by the fabulous and 
florid legends of Simon the The merits and 

miracles of the whole calendar are of less account in tlm eyes 
of a sage than the toil of a single husbandman, who multi- 
plies the gifts of the Creator and supplies the food of his 

^ Of these fifty-thi*ee books, or titles, only two have been preseiwed and piinted 
— De Legationibus (by Fulvius Umnus, Antwerp, 1582, and I)amel Hoeschelius, 
Angnst,Vindel. 1?08) and Be Virtutibus et Vitiis (by Henry Yalesitis, or Be Va- 
lois, Paris, 1634). 

® The life and writings of Simeon Metaphrastes are described by Hankins (De 
ScHptoribui^ Byzant. p, 41$“460). This biographer of the saints indulged him- 
self in a loose paraphrase Of the sense or nonsense of more ancient acts. Hia 
Greek rhetoric is ^ain paraphrased ip the Latin version of Sarins, and scarcely ^ 
thfea£can be now vi4hle of the origloid texi^e. 
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brethren, f'et the royal authors of the Geaponics were more 
seriously employed in expounding the precepts of the destroy- 
ing art, which has been taught since the days of Xenophon* 
as the art of heroes and kings. But the Taoiios of Leo and 
Constantine are mingled with the baser alloy of the age in 
which they lived. It was destitute of original genius ; they 
implicitly transcribe the rules and maxims which had been 
confirmed by victories. It was unskilled in the pi’opriety of 
style and method; they blindly confound the most distant 
and discordant institutions, the phalanx of Sparta and that of 
Macedon, the legions of Cato and Trajan, of Augustus and 
Theodosius, Even the use, or at least the importance, of 
these militaiy rudiments may be fairly questioned : their gen- 
eral theory is dictated by reason; but the merit, as well as 
difficulty, consists in the application. The discipline of a sol- 
dier is formed by exercise rather than by study : the talents 
of a commander are appropriated to those calm, though rapid, 
minds, which nature produces to decide the fate of armies and 
nations : the former is the habit of a life, the latter the glance 
of a moment ; and the battles won by lessons of tactics may 
be numbered with the epic poems created from the rules of 
criticism. The book of ceremonies is a recital, tedious yet 
imperfect, of the despicable pageantry which had infected the 
Church and State since the gradual decay of the purity of 
the one and the power of the other. A review of the themes 
or provinces might promise such authentic and useful infor- 
mation as the curiosity of government only can obtain, in- 
stead of traditionary fables on the origin of the cities, and 
malicious epigrams on the vices of their inhabitants.** Such 


* According to the first book of the Cyropsedia, professors of tactics, a gmall 
part of the science of war, were already insiitated in Ferbia, by which Greece must 
be understood. A good edition of all the Scriptoi*^ Factioi would he a task not 
nnwoniiy of a sehelar. Eis indaBtry'nfiglkt' discover some new MSS., and his 
*n^t ninstrate the military history of the ancients. Btit this scholar 
a sdkBer; and, alhsl ^^intns Icilids is nb more.* 

’^e fcttMit of the Cappadocians rose in proportion to 


See Gihbcm’s. 



bnr ice Grec4 et shr les Eointuns. 
‘Misc$ Wdi^yVol. T.p. 219. 
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information the historian would have been pleased to record , 
nor should his silence be condemned if the most interest- 
ing objects, the population of the capital and provinces, the 
amount of the taxes and revenues, the numbers of subjects 
and strangers who served under the imperial standard, have 
been unnoticed by Leo the Philosopher and his son Constan- 
tine. His treatise of the public administration is stained 
with the same blemishes ; yet it is discriminated by peculiar 
merit : the antiquities of the nations may be doubtful or fab- 
ulous ; but the geography and manners of the barbaric world 
Etobflssyof ^1’® delineated with curious accuracy. Of these 
Liutpvana. nations the Franks alone were qualified to observe 
in their turn, and to describe, the metropolis of the East. 
The ambassador of the great Otho, a bishop of Cremona, has 
painted the state of Constantinople about the middle of the 
tenth century ; his style is glowing, his narrative lively, his 
observation keen; and even the prejudices and passions of 
Liutprand are stamped with an original character of freedom 
and genius.” From this scanty fund of foreign and domestic 
materials I shall investigate the form and substance of the 
Byzantine empire ; the provinces and wealth, the civil gov- 
ernment and military force, the character and literature, of 
the Greeks in a period of six hundred years, from the reign of 
Heraclius to the successful invasion of the Franks or Latins. 

After the final division between the sons of Theodosius, the 
swarms of barbarians from Scythia and Germany overspread 
the provinces and extingmshed the empire of ancient Borne. 


tb^r rank and licbes, he inserts a more pointed digram, which is ascribed to 
Demodocns : 

KavTroBoiajv mr Ivi^va Kaxii haK^v, dXXd jcal 
VHdrOav^fytvtrafL^tniaiiiarogioioXoVm 

The sting is precisely the same with the French epigram against Fr^ron : ** Un 
serpent mordit Jean Fr^ron — Eh bien? Ee serpent en mourut.” But, as the 
Paris wits are seldom read in the Anthology, I should he curious to learn through 
what channel it waa conveyed for their imitation (Constantin, Porphyrogen. de 
Themat. c. ii. [tom, iii: p: 21, edit Bonn] j Bruhck, Analect. Gisbc, tom. ii, p- 66 ; 
Brodssi Anthologia, h ii. 244). . ^ 

Xegatid Episeppi Cremonensis ad Nieephorum Phocam is 

ina4"|e^ jn Scriptores Berum Xtalioarum, tom. iL pars L 

■y.— 31- ' ’ " ■ 
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The weakness of Constantinople was concealed by extent of 

dominion : her limits were inviolate, or at least en-- 

!Flic tli6nics 

oftKmp&e kingdom of Jnstinian was enlarged 

and its limits’ bv the Splendid acquisition of Africa and Italy. 

in every nge- x i •/ 

Blit the possession of these new conquests was 
transient and precarious, and almost a moiety of the Eastern 
empire was torn away by the arms of the Saracens. Syria 
and Egypt were oppressed by the Ai’abian caliphs, and, after 
the reduction of .^rica, their lieutenants invaded and sub- 
dued the Koman province which had been changed into the 
Gothic monarchy of Spain. The islands of the Mediterra- 
nean were not inaccessible to their naval powers ; and it was 
from their extreme stations, the harbors of Crete and the for- 
tresses of Cilicia, that the faithful or rebel emirs insulted the 
majesty of the throne and capital. The remaining provinces, 
under the obedience of the emperors, were cast into a new 
mould ; and the jurisdiction of the presidents, the eonsulars, 
and the counts was superseded by the institution of the 
themes, or militaiy governments, which prevailed under the 
successors of Heraclius, and are described by the pen of the 
royal author. Of the twenty-nine themes, twelve in Europe 
and seventeen in Asia, the origin is obscure, the etymology 
doubtful or capricious, the limits were arbitrary and fluctuat- 
ing; but some particular names that sound the most strangely 
to our eai' were derived from the character and attributes of the 
troops that were maintained at the expense and for the guard 
of the respective divisions.* The vanity of the Greek princes 

See Constantine de Themadbns, in Banduri, tom. i. p. 1-30, who owns tbat 
die word is ofnc vdKata. Qsjia is used by Maurice (Stratagem. 1. ii. c. 2) for a 
l^on, fmm whence the name was easily trans&iTed to its post or province (Du- 
cange. Gloss. Grsec. tom. L p. 437, 488), Scmie etymologies are attempted fov 
the Opsician, Optimatian, Thracesian, themes. 


_r ^ The folk^inglist of tte them^ is given in Mr. Finlay’s Hist, of the Byzantine 
. 14 , , Tbe Asiatic tbemee were : 1. A.natolikon, including pails 
?an>Pjylia, trodi Pisidia; 2. The includ- 

ifig Capps^^ S. The 2%rafee«aH, part of Phrygia, Lydia, aijd 

lonn^ Mysaj and part of Bithjnia and Phrygia ; : 5. OiptimatoTi, the 

pi^S ^eiBo^orns; Gfalatia; 7. PapMago- 

wa,- 8. tp^^Clonntigr about Trebizond; a Messpotamia, the trifling pos- 
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most eagerly grasped the shadow of conquest and the memory 
of lost dominion. A. new IMesopotamia was created on the 
western side of the Euphrates ; the appellation and praetor of 
Sicily were ti’ansferred to a narrow slip of Calabria; and a 
fragment of the duchy of Beneventum was promoted to the 
style and title of the theme of Lombardy. In the decline of 
the Arabian empire the successors of Constantine might in- 
dulge their pi-ide in more solid advantages. The victories of 
ISTicephorus, John Zimisces, and Basil the Second revived the 
fame, and enlai'ged the boundaries, of the Homan name ; the 
province of Cilicia, the metropolis of Antioch, the islands of 
Crete and Cyprus, were restored to the allegiance of Christ 
and Caesar; one third of Italy was annexed to the throne of 
Constantinople, the kingdom of Bulgaria was destroyed, and 
the last sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty extended their 
sway from the sources of the Tigris to the neighborhood of 
Home. In the eleventh century the prospect was again cloud- 
ed by new enemies and new misfortunes; the relics of Italy 
were swept away by the Norman adventurers, and almost all 
the Asiatic branches were dissevered from the Homan trunk 
by the Turkish conquerors. After these losses the emperors 
of the Comnenian family continued to reign from the Danube 
to Peloponnesus, and from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, and 
the winding stream of the Meander. The spacious provinces 
of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece were obedient to their scep- 
tre; the possession of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete -was accom- 


sessions of the empire on the Mesopotamian frontier ; 10- Kolomiay the country 
between Pontiis and Armenia Minor^ through which the Lyons flows, near Neo- 
csBsarea ; W^ Sehmtia^ the second Armenia (Scrip, post Theoph. 112) ; X^^Lycan- 
rfps, a, theme formed by Leo VI. (the Wise) on the borders of Armenia ; 13. The 
Caria, Lycia, and the coast of Cilicia; 14. Cfyprus; 16. iSatwos; 16. 
jEgean. Cappadocia is mentioned as a theme (Scrip, post Theoph. 112)^ and 
Cbarsiania (Genesius, 46) : they had formed part of the Armeniac theme. 

The twelve E>uropean themes were; X* Thrace; % Macedonia; Z^Strymon; 
4. Thessalonica ; 5. Hellas ; 6. PelopouTiesus ; 7. CephaUenia ; 8. Nicopotis ; 9, 
Dyrrachium ; 10. Sicily ^ XX^ J^ngihardia (Calabria) ; 12. Ckerson* The islands 
of the Avchipclag6,'whfch forhied 1^^ sixteenth Asiatic theme, were the usual sta- 
tion' of the hdval sStfiitidrdn, under the command of a Drnngarias. They 

are often called Dodekanneisos, Und their admiral was an oflBcer of consideration 
at the end of the eighth centmy- (Theophanes, 383.) The list of the themes 
given by Constantine Porphyrogenitus is a traditional, not an ofQcial, document, 
cypius hnd Sicily had b^n conquered the Arabs long before he wrote.— Si 
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panied by the fifty islands of the JEgean or Holy Sea,” and 
the remnant of their empire transcends the measure of the 
largest of the European kingdoms. 

The same princes might assert, with dignity and truth, that 
of all the monarchs of Christendom they possessed the great- 
General ®st city,“the most ample revenue, the most flourish- 
ing and populous state. With the decline and fall 
ness. Qf tiie empire the cities of the West had decayed 

and fallen ; nor could the ruins of Borne, or the mud walls, 
wooden hovels, and narrow precincts of Paris and London, 
prepare the Latin stranger to contemplate the situation and 
extent of Constantinople, her stately palaces and churches, 
and the arts and luxury of an innumerable people. Her 
treasures might attract, but her virgin strength had repelled, 
and still promised to repel, the audacious invasion of the Per- 
aan and Bulgarian, the Arab and the Bussian. The prov- 
inces were less fortunate and impregnable, and few districts, 
few cities, could be discovered which had not been violated 
by some fierce barbg,rian, impatient to despoil, because he was 
hopeless to possess. Prom the age of Justinian the Eastern 
empire was sinking below its former level ; the powers of de- 
struction were more active than those of improvement; and 
the calamities of war were embittered by the more perma- 
nent evils of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny. The captive 
who had escaped from the barbarians was often stripped and 


’'Aytoff areXayofi*, as it is styled by the modern Greeks, from which the cor- 
rupt names of Archipelago, rArcbipel, and the Arches haye been transformed by 
geographers and seamen (D'Anville, G^ographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 281 ; Analyse 
de la Carte de la Gr^ce, p. 60). The numbers of monks or caloyers in all the isl- 


ands and the adjacent mountain of Athos (Observations de Belon, foL 82, verso), 
Monte Santo, might justify the epithet of holy, ^yiof, a alfght alteration from the 


original cdyaioQ^ imposed by the Porians, who, ifi th^r dialect, gave the figurative 
name of or to bounding wav^ (Vos^ns, apud CeUanum, Geo- 

had visited Europe and Asia, Con- 
^|dad) ' ^eat cify of thelsmadites CVoyaga^ 


» life efyi^^y eamlei bd acci^ted. Taridus haire been proposed, hut 

the of this word is otnte' uiicertain.^~S. ' ^ 
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imprisoned by tlie ministers of bis sovereign ; the Greek su- 
perstition relaxed the mind by prayer, and emaciated the body 
by fasting ; and the multitude of convents and festivals di- 
verted many hands and many days from the temporal service 
of mankind. Yet the subjects of the Byzantine empire were 
stni the most dexterous and diligent of nations ; their coun- 
try was blessed by nature with every advantage of soil, cli- 
mate, and situation; and, in the support and restoration of 
the arts, their patient and peaceful temper was more useful 
than the warlike spirit and feudal anarchy of Europe. The 
provinces that still adhered to the empire were repeopled and 
enriched by the misfortunes of those which were irrecov- 
erably lost. From the yoke of the caliphs, the Catholics of 
Syria, Egypt, and Africa retired to the allegiance of their 
prince, to the society of their brethren; the movable wealth, 
which eludes the search of oppression, accompanied and alle- 
viated their exile, and Constantinople received into her bo- 
som the fugitive trade of Alexandria and Tyre. The chiefs 
of Armenia and Scythia, who fled from hostile or religious 
persecution, were hospitably entertained; their followers were 
encouraged to build new cities and to cultivate waste lands ; 
and many spots, both in Europe and Asia, preserved the name, 
the manners, or at least the memory, of these national colo- 
nies. Even the tribes of barbarians who had seated them- 
selves in arms on the territory of the emphe were gradually 
reclaimed to the laws of the Church and State, and, as long as 
they were separated from the Greeks, their posterity supplied 
a race of faithful and obedient soldiers. Did we possess 
sufficient materials to survey the twenty-nine themes Of the 
Byzantine monarchy, our curiosity might be aatisfied with a 
chosen example: it is fortunate enough that the clearest 
light should be thrown on the most interesting province, and 
the name of PBLOPOErNEBUs will awaken the attention of the 
classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century, in the troubled reign of the 
Iconoclasts, Greece, and even Peloponnesus," were overrun by 


waaa mi ^dp^apag^ says Constantine 
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some Sclavonian bands wlio outstripped the royal standard 
of Bulgaria. The strangers of old, Oadmus, and 
ponnesns : Danaus, and Pelops, had planted in that fruitful 

laTonians. Seeds of poHcy and learning ; but the sav- 

ages of the north eradicated what yet remained of their sickly 
and withered roots. In this irruption the country and the in- 
habitants were transformed ; the Grecian blood was contami- 
nated ; and the proudest nobles of Peloponnesus were brand- 
ed with the names of foreigners and slaves. By the diligence 
of succeeding princes, the land was in some measure purified 
from the barbarians i and the humble remnant was bovmd by 
an oath of obedience, tribute, and military service, which they 
often renewed and often violated. The siege of Patras was 
formed by a singular concurrence of the Sclavonians of Pelo- 
ponnesus and the Saracens of Africa. In their last distress 
a pious fiction of the approach of the prsstor of Corinth re- 
vived the courage of the citizens. Their sally was bold and 
successful ; the stongers embarked, the rebels submitted, and 
the glory of the day was ascribed to a phantom or a stranger, 
who fought in the foremost ranks under the character of St. 
Andrew the Apostle. The shrine which contained his relics 
was decorated with the trophies of victory, and the captive 
race was forever devoted to the service and vassalage of the 
metropolitan Church of Patras. By the revolt of two Scla- 
vonian tribes in the neigborhood of Helos and Lacedsemon, 
the peace of the peninsula was often disturbed. They some- 
tun^ insulted the weakness, and sometimes resisted the op- 
pression, of the Byzantine government, till at length the ap- 
of their hostile bretliren extorted a golden bull to de- 
fine the rights and obligations of the Ezzerites and Milengi, 
whose annual tribute was defined at twelve hundred pieces of 

L ii. «. 6, p. 25 [[torn. Hi. p. 53, edit. Bonn]), in a style as barbarous as tbe idea, 
'whkii be comfivms, as nsnal, by a foolish epigram. The epitomizer of Sti'abo like- 

vii. p. edit. Hudeofi. ; p. edit. 
€>asamlK : a passage whieli leads Dodwell a weary dance f Geograph. 

Miner, tom. ii. dfesert. vi. p. 170-191), to ehamerate the inroads of the Sclavi, and 
to of petty ^ 
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gold.®' From these strangers the imperial geographer has ac- 


» The subj^ of the Slavonian population in Greece, and especially in the Pel- 
oponnesus, which Gibbon has dismissed in a few sentences, is one of considerable 
interest, and has given rise to much controversy among modern scholars. Col- 
onel Leake, in his Researches in Greece, published in 1814, pointed out at length 
from the Byzantine writers the proofs we have of the long residence of the Sla- 
vonians in every part of Greece ; and he first observed that the Slavonian names 
of places in Greece are often the same as those of places in the most distant parts 
of linasia. Acting upon this discovery. Professor Fallmerayer, in his work enti- 
tled Geschichto der halbinsel Morea wahrend des Mittelalters,” published in 
1880, mainraincd that the Hellenic race in Europe was exterminated by the Sla- 
vonians, and that the present inhabitants of Greece are Byzantinized Slavonians. 
Ill support of this opinion he subsequently published a tract entitled “ Welchen 
Einfluss hatte die Besetznng Griechenlaiids durch die Slaven auf das Schicksal 
der Stadt Athen? Oder die Enstehung der heiitigen Griechen.” These works 
called forth many opponents, of whom the ablest is Zinkeisen, in his Geschichte 
Griecheulnnds.” The hypothesis of Eallmerayer rests, indeed, upon no solid 
proof, and cannot be accepted ; but the views of the other party, who maintain 
that the modei-n Greeks are the lineal descendants of the Greeks who were con- 
quered by the Romans, are equally extravagant. Of the main fact, that the Sla- 
vonians formed the bulk of the population of Greece for several centuries, there 
can be no dispute. This is expressly stated by the Emperor Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus in the passage quoted by Gibbon (note 15), who refers the completion of 
the Slavonian colonization of Greece to the time of the great pestilence that depop- 
ulated the East in a.i>. 746. In the same century the European navigators spoke 
of the Peloponnesus as Slavonian land (Fallmerayer, Geschichte der halbinsd Mo- 
rea, vol. ii. p, 444). But of the history of the Slavonian conquests in Greece we 
have only a scanty account. Their invasion of the country in the reign of Justin- 
ian has been already mentioned (Gibbon, vol. iv, p. 317), and their permanent set- 
tlement in Peloponnesus appears to have been first made under the shelter of the 
Avar power, towards the end of the sixth century (Finlay, Medieval Greece, p. 16). 
Under the feeble sway of the successors of Justinian the Slavonians in Pdopon- 
nesus became independent of the Byzantine empire ; and no attempt was made 
to check their growing power till the reign of Leo III., the Isaurian, who breathed 
new life into the decaying empire. The Slavonians in their turn made a vigor- 
ous effoi’t to maintain their independence, and to become masters of the whole of 
Peloponnesus. For this purpose, in the year 807, they made the unsuccessful at- 
tempt upon Patras mentioned by Gibbon. From this time the Greeks gradually 
regained the ascendency; but in the reign of Tlieophilus, the Slavonians again 
rose in arms, and were masters of the open country for several years. They 
were, however, subdued by Theodora, who governed "the empire during the mi- 
nority of her son Michael III., a.d. 842-^52; and it was on this occasion that 
the Ezeritse (*E?6pTrot) and Milengi (MiX^yyoi), two Slavonian tribes, the former in 
the neighborhood of Helos, and the latter in that of Sparta, became tributary to 
the Byzantine govemment. They, however, rebelled in the reign of Romanus 
I., A. D. 920-944 ; and upon being conquered again, dieir tribute was fixed at 1200 
pieces of gold, as Gibbon relates. 

At a later time we obtain some account of the Slavonians in Peloponnesus from 
tlie ‘^ Chronicle of the Morea,” an anonymous poem of the fourteenth century, 
written in Rotnaic Greek, which was published for the first time by Buohon, ac- 
ooihpanied by a French ti'anriation, Paris, 1840. (See Leake, Peloponnesiaca, 
p.134.) We le^m fipitii this Chronicle that, when the Franks invaded Pelopon- 
uasuft at the beginning pftbe thirteenth ; pentury, the Melingi (McXtyyoc, as they 
there called) were, meters of all Maunt Taygetus; and that in Elis Slavo- 
nian^ in possession of a district caled ii^orta, extending from the ruins of 
to the sources of the liUdoiu 
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curatelj distinguished a domestic and perhaps original race, 
who, in some degree, might derive their blood from the much- 
Freemenof injured Helots. The liberality of the Eornans, and 
Laconia. especially of Augustus, had enfranchised the mari- 
time cities from the dominion of Sparta ; and the continuance 
of the same benefit ennobled them with the title of EleutTierOy 
or Free-Laconian8.“ In the time of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus they had acquired the name of MaAnotes, under which 
they dishonor the claim of liberty by the inhuman pillage of 
all that is shipwrecked on their rocky shores. Their territory, 
barren of corn but fruitful of olives, extended to the Cape of 
Malea : they accepted a chief or prince from the Byzantine 
praetor ; and a light tribute of four hundred pieces of gold 
was the badge of their immunity rather than of their depend- 
ence. The freemen of Laconia assumed the character of Ro- 
mans, and long adhered to the religion of the Greeks. By 
the zeal of the Emperor Basil, they were baptized in the faith 
of Christ; but the altars of Venus and Neptune had been 
crowned by these rustic votaries five hundred years after 
they were proscribed in the Roman woi*ld.“ In the theme of 

Strabon. Greograph. L viii. p. 662 [p. 366, edit. Casaub.]; Pausanias, Gr«ec, 
Desciiptio, L iii. c. 21, p. 264, 265 ; Plin. Hist. Natar. 1. iv. c. S. 

Tbe Slayonian language has long ceased' to be spoken in Greece ; and the only 
durable remains of the people in Greece are the geographical names which they 
gave. According to Heake (Peloponnesiaca, p. 326) there is at present in the 
Korea one Slavonian name to every ten Greek names ; but the proportion of the 
former must at an earlier period have been much more considerable; as the 
Greeks, upon recovering the districts occupied by the Slavonians, frequently gave 
Greek names to the places they regmned. For further details respecting the Sla- 
vonians in Greece, see Finlay, Medieval Greece, p. 1 seq. — S. 

*/rhere is another people" in Peloponnesus, whom Gibbofn bas omitted to men- 
rioii, bat who have stiongei* Claims than the Mainotes, of, indeed^ than any other 
^ to be f gOnttlne descendants of the ancient Hellenic 

popyatidn* are the S^afcoTies, the inhabitants of Tzakonia, which is only 

Tzakonia ^ a mountainous district in the 
extremity of the ancibnt Haconia. Thb dialect of the Tzakones dif- 
ftiSiioiisidbrably modern Gfedt; and beam a much closer resemblancb 

It has been conje<^ured with considerable probability 
Inie of the difcueiit Gynuriansi, and have retailed With the 

the language Of their forefathers, A full aoconnt of the 
he^ by Thiersch m a j^per published in the Tfakihi. 

all Mulilcfa in 1832, and of Whidh Cdl^ 
ond Leake public a cc^ons abstract In Ms jPdoponnesiaea, |l 804 
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Peloponnesus” forty cities were still numbered, and tlie de- 
cities and dining state of Sparta, Argos, and Corinth, may be 
PelopoL°^ suspended in the tenth century, at an equal dis- 
nesus. tance, perhaps, between their antique splendor and 
their present desolation. The duty of military service, either 
in person or by substitute, was imposed on the lands or bene- 
fices of the province ; a sum of five pieces of gold was as- 
sessed on each of the substantial tenants ; and the same capi- 
tation was shared among several heads of inferior value. On 
the pi’oelamation of an Italian war, the Peloponnesians ex- 
cused themselves by a voluntary oblation of one hundi’ed 
pounds of gold (four thousand pounds sterling), and a thou- 
sand horses with their arms and trappings. The churches 
and monasteries furnished their contingent; a sacrilegious 
profit was extorted from the sale of ecclesiastical honors ; and 
the indigent Bishop of Leucadia” was made responsible for a 
pension of one hundred pieces of gold.” 

But the wealth of the province, and the trust of the reve- 
nue, were founded on the fair and plentiful produce of trade 
„ , ^ and manufactures ; and some symptoms of liberal 

es^oiaiiy of ’ policy may be traced in a law which exempts from 
all personal taxes the mariners of Peloponnesus, 
and the workmen in parchment and purple. This denomina- 
tion may be f^iirly applied or extended to the manufactures 
of linen, woollen, and more especially of silk : the two former 
of which had flourished in Greece since the days of Homer; 
and the last was introduced perhaps as early as the reign of 
Justinian. These arts, whieh were exercised at Corinth, 
Thebes, and Argos, afforded food and occupation to a numer- 
ous people : the men, women, and children were distributed 


IT Constatxtin. de Administrando Imperio pOe Thematibas}, L ii. c. 50, 61, 52 
[tom. iii. p. 52, edit. Bonn], 

18 rock of Leacate was the soathem promontory of his island and diocese. 
Had he been the exclnsiTO guardian of the Lover’s Leap, so well known to the 
readers Ovid (Epi^. Sap]^o) and the Spectator, he might have been the rich- 
est prelate of the (^eekOburch; ’ ; 1 . 

18 . X/encatensismUn ijorsfrit episcopus, qnotannis ecelesiam suam debere Nice-i 
phOro anreos oeatttm ’p^solYme; similiter et cei^as plus minnsve secundum vires 
snas.” (Eautpraud in Legat. p. 489 fMarat. Scri^ R. I. tom. IhJ) 
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aosording to their age and strength ; and if many of these 
were domestic slaves, their masters, who directed the work 
and enjoyed the profit, were of a free and honorable condi- 
tion. The gifts which a rich and generous matron of Pelo- 
ponnesus presented to the Emperor Basil, her adopted son, 
were doubtless fabricated in the Grecian looms. Danielis be- 
stowed a carpet of fine wool, of a pattern which imitated the 
spots of a peacock’s tafl, of a magnitude to overspread the floor 
of a new church, erected in the triple name of Christ, of Mi- 
chael the archangel, and of the prophet Elijah. She gave six 
hundred pieces of silk and linen, of various use and denomi- 
nation : the silk was painted with the Tyrian dye, and adorn- 
ed by the labors of the needle; and the linen was so exqui- 
sitely fine, that an entire piece might be rolled in the hollow 
of a cane.®* In his description of the Greek manufactures, a 
historian of Sicily discriminates their price, according to the 
weight and quality of the silk, the closeness of the texture, 
the beauly of the colors, and the taste and materials of the 
embroidery. A single, or even a double or treble thread was 
thought sufficient for ordmary sale; but the union of six 
threads composed a piece of stronger and more costly work- 
manship. Among the colors, he celebrates, with afiectation 
of eloquence, the fiery blaze of the scarlet, and the softer lus- 
tre of the green. The embroidery was raised either in silk 
or gold: the more simple ornament of stripes or circles was 
surpassed by the nicer imitation of flowers : the vestments 
that were fabricated for the palace or the altar often glitter- 
ed withi precious stones; and the figures were delineated in 
strings of Oriental pearls.®* Till the twelfth century, Greece 


*» See Censtantine (in Tit. Basil, c. 74, 76, 76, p. 195, 197 [p. 817-320, edit. 
Bonnh in Script, post Theophanem}, who allows himself to ttse many technical 
or barbarons woidst barbarous, says he, ry t&v iroXXffli' Ki^bv ydp Iwl 

ToirmeimotPoKeierSv. Bncange labors on some; but he was not a weaver. 


# .The mant i &c tnres c£ Palermo, as they are described by Hugo Falcandus 
proeuh in Mnratori Script. Bmmm Italicarujn, tom. viL p. 256}, are 
a e^y pf those of (Greece. Without transcribing his declamatoiy sentences, which 
X bhve ee&eitedi in tihe text, I simll observe that in this passage the strange word 
jia propw^ .dianged ftar exe^ohemakt 1^ Qarnsiiis,; the first 
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alone, of all the countries of Christendom, was possessed of 
the insect who is taught hy nature, and of the workmen who 
are instructed by art, to prepare this elegant luxury. Sut 
the secret had been stolen by the dexterity and diligence of 
the Arabs : the caliphs of the East and West scorned to bor- 
row from the unbelievers their furniture and apparel; and 
two cities of Spain, Almeria and Lisbon, were famous for the 
manufacture, the use, and perhaps the exportation of silk. It 
^ ^ , was first introduced into Sicily by the ISTormans; 

transportea ^ 

Jtom^reece and this emigration of trade distinguishes the vie- 
tory of Roger from the uniform and fruitless hos- 
tilities of every age. After the sack of Corinth, Athens, and 
Thebes, his lieutenant embarked with a captive train of weav- 
ers and artificers of both sexes, a trophy glorious to their mas- 
ter and disgraceful to the Greek emperor.” The King of Sic- 
ily was not insensible of the value of the present ; and, in 
the restitution of the prisoners, he excepted only the male and 
female manufacturers of Thebes and Corinth, who labor, says 
the Byzantine historian, under a barbarous lord, like the old 
Eretrians in the service of Darius.” A stately edifice, in the 
palace of Palermo, was erected for the use of this industrious 
colony;” and the art was propagated by their children and 
disciples to satisfy the increasing demand of the western 
world. The decay of the looms of Sicily may be ascribed to 
the troubles of the island and the competition of the Italian 


‘‘ Inde ad interioi’a GraeciaB progress!, Gorinthum, Thebas, Athenas, antiqti4 
nobilitate celebres, expugnant; et, maxima ibidem prsed^ dirept^/ opifices etiani, 
qui Sericos pannos texere solent, ob ignominiam Imperatoris illius, suique pi-in- 
cipis gloriam, captives dedacunt. Quos Bogerias,ia Palermo Sicilias metropoli 
collocans, artem texendi sues edocere prsscepitj et exhinc prsedicta ars ilia, prius 
^ Grmcis tantiim inter Cbristianos habita, Bomanis patere ccepit ingeniis.” (Otho 
Prisingen. de Gestis Prederici I- L i. c. 83, in Moratoii Script. ItaL tom. vi. p. 668 .) 
This exception aHows the bishop to celebrate lasbon and Almeria in sericorarx 
pannorum opidcio prssnobilissimss (in Oiron. apud Maratori, Annali dTtalia, toia. 
ix. p- 415). 

Nicetas in Matmd, 1. c. 8, p. 65 [p. 129, I^, edit. Bonn]. He describes 
these Greeks ^ jilted as Urrtf irpoiravixovraQ rwv 

^ Hugo Pfdcandiis styles them ^‘Nobiles offidnas.” The Arabs had not intrt* 
daced silk; thon^ they had planted ciahes and made sugar in the plain of Falerma 
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cities. In tlie year thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucea 
alone, among her sister republics, enjoyed the lucrative mo- 
nopoly.®* A domestic revolution dispersed the manufacturers 
to Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and even the countries 
beyond the Alps ; and thirteen yeai’s after this event, the 
statutes of Modena enjoin the planting of mulberry-trees and 
regulate the duties on raw silk.®* The northern climates are 
less propitious to the education of the silk-worm ; but the in- 
dustry of France and England®® is supplied and eniiched by 
the productions of Italy and China. 

I must repeat the complaint that the vague and scanty 
memorials of the times will not afford any just estimate of 
Bevenneof taxes, the revenue, and the resources of the 

the Greek Greek empire.* From every province of Europe 

and Asia the rivulets of gold and silver discharged 
into the imperial reservoir a copious and perennial stream. 
The separation of the branches from the trunk increased the 
relative magnitude of Constantinople j and the maxims of 
despotism contracted the State to the capital, the capital to the 
palace, and the palace to the royal person. A Jewish tiuvel- 
ler, who visited the East in the twelfth century, is lost in his 


See the Life of Castrnccio Casticani, not bj Machiavel, but by his more au- 
thentic biographer, Nicholas Tegrimi. Muratori, who has inserted it in the elev- 
enth volume of his Scriptores, quotes this curious passage in his Italian Antiqui- 
ties (tom, L dissert, jsxv, p. 378). 

** SVom the MS. statutes, as they ai*e quoted by Muratori in his Italian Antiq- 
uities (tom. ii.' dissert:. xxx.p. 46-48). 

^ broad silk manufacture was established in England in the year 1020 
(Auder^n’s Chronological Deduction, vol. ii. p. 4) : but it is to the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes that we owe the Spitaldelds colony. 


* There is one fac^ highly creditable to the Byzantine finances, which deserves 
tb be m^ntiohed. From the extihcticm of the western Boinan empire in 476, to 
the conquest of CoastauMnople by the cfuaadetfe te 1204, the gold coinage of the 
«[^ire wftB, standard. The con^- 

'zants of Isaac II. are precia^y of the ^me weight and value as the 
^ . Crold was the ^rculating medi- 


i&dmie purity of the Bj: 




te doibage rebdOred it for many 
Europe. Xb Ehgiarid, Bwedeh, 
^^Donstahtinople lobg enjoyedithe same superioiity as is 
^ yeutured to ^aSuItet- 

hfetWt hope 


immediate 

imiay. Medieval Greece p- 151,— |S. 
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admiration of the Byzantine riches. “It is here,” says Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, “ in the queen of cities, that the tributes of 
the Greek empire are annually deposited, and the lofty tow- 
ers are filled with precious magazines of silk, purple, and 
gold. It is said that Constantinople pays each day to her 
sovereign twenty thousand pieces of gold, which are levied 
on the shops, taverns, and markets, on the merchants of Per- 
sia and Egypt, of Russia and Hungary, of Italy and Spain, 
who frequent the capital by sea and land.’”® In all pecun- 
iary matters the authority of a Jew is doubtless respecta- 
ble; but as the three hundred and sixty-five days would pro- 
duce a yearly income exceeding seven millions sterling, I 
am tempted to retrench at least tlie numerous festivals of the 
Greek calendar. The mass of treasure that was saved by The- 
odora and Basil the Second will suggest a splendid, though 
indefinite, idea of their supplies and resources. The mother 
of Michael, before she retired to a cloister, attempted to 
check or expose the prodigality of her ungrateful son by a 
free and faithful account of the wealth which he inherited; 
one hundred and nine thousand pounds of gold and three 
hundred thousand of silver, the fruits of her own economy 
and that of her deceased husband.” The avarice of Basil is 
not less renowned than his valor and fortune: his victorious 
armies were paid and rewarded without breaking into the 
mass of two hundred thousand pounds of gold (about eight 
millions sterling), which he had buried in the subterraneous 
vaults of the palace.®” Such accumulation of treasure is re- 

Voyage de Benjamin de TiiidMe, tom, L c, 5, p. 44-52. The Hebrew text 
has been translated into French by that marvelloos child Baratier, who has added 
a volnme of crude leai'ping- The errors and fictions of the Jewish rabbi are not 
a sufficient ground to deny the reality of his travels.^ 

See the continuator of Theophanes iv. p. 107 [edit. Par. ; p. 172, edit. 
Bonn]), Cedrenus (p. 544 [tom. ii. p. 158, edit, Bohn]), and Zoharas (tom. iL L 
xri. [c. 2] p. 157). 

Zouaras (tom. ii. L xvii. [o. 8] p. 225), instead of pounds, uses the more clas- 
sic appellation of talents, which, in a liteial sense and strict computation, would 
multiply sixty-fold ffie tf'e^swe of Bas 

^ I am iticlihed, with Beugnbt (Les Juifs d’Occident, part iii. p. 101 et 
ahdp Jost (GeseMohte der Isi'aCliter, vc4i vh anhang. p. 376), to consider this worn 
a mere com|dlatioh, and to doubt the of the travels. — M. 
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jected by the theory and practice of modern policy ; and we 
are more apt to compute the national riches by the use and 
abuse of the public credit. Yet the maxims of antiquity are 
stiU embraced by a monarch formidable to his enemies ; by a 
republic respectable to her allies; and both have attained their 
respective ends of military power and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might be consumed for the present wants or re- 
served for the future use of the State, the first and most sa- 
cred demand was for the pomp and pleasure of 
luxury of the the emperor: and his discretion only could define 
the measure of his private expense. The princes 
of Constantinople were far removed from the simplicity of 
nature ; yet, with the revolving seasons, they were led by 
taste or fashion to withdraw to a purer air from the smoke 
and tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, or affected to en- 
joy, the rustic festival of the vintage : their leisure was 
amused by the exercise of the chase and the calmer occupa- 
tion of fishing; and in the summer heats they were shaded 
from the sun, and refreshed by the cooling breezes from the 
sea. The coasts and islands of Asia and Europe were cov- 
ered with their magnificent villas ; but instead of the modest 
art which secretly strives to hide itself and to decorate the 
scenery of nature, the marble structure of their gardens served 
only to expose the riches of the lord and the labors of the 
architect. The successive casualties of inheritance and for- 
feiture had rendered the sovereign proprietor of many stately 
houses in the city and suburbs, of which twelve were appro- 
priated to the ministers of state; but the great palace,*^ the 
CMitre of the imperial residence, was fixed during eleven cen- 
turi^ to the same position, between the hippodrome, the Ca- 
thedral of St. Sophia, and the gardens, which de- 
scended by many a terrace to the shores of the Pro- 
pontis- TKie primitive edifice of the first Constan- 
t&ie was ®©py,'Ot riYalj of aneient Borne ; the gradual im- 

** a cofaous and minute description of the imperial palace^ see the Con- 
stanliDC^ O^istiana (1. ii* e. 4j p. 113-123) of Ducange) the Tillemont of the 
Middle Herer has lahoripns Gennany prpdnoed two antiqnapriaQa inOTe 

lahorlons and accurate than these two natiTes of Kvdy !France. 
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provements of Ms successors aspired to emulate the wonders 
of the Old "World,” and in the tenth century the Byzantine 
palace excited the admiration, at least of the T.n.t.ina^ by an 
unquestionable pre-eminence of strength, size, and magnifi- 
cence.” But the toil and treasure of so many ages had pro- 
duced a vast and irregular pile : each separate building was 
marked with the character of the times and of the founder ; 
and the want of space might excuse the reigning monarch 
who demolished, perhaps with secret satisfaction, the works 
of his predecessors. The economy of the Emperor TheopM- 
lus allowed a more free and ample scope for his domestic lux- 
ury and splendor. A favorite ambassador, who had aston- 
ished the Abbassides themselves by his pride and liberality, 
presented on his return the model of a palace which the Ca- 
liph of Bagdad had recently constructed on the banks of the 
Tigris. The model was instantly copied and surpassed: the 
new buildings of Theophilns” were accompanied with gar- 
dens and with five churches, one of which was conspicuous 
for size and beauty : it was crowned with three domes, the 
roof of gilt brass reposed on columns of Italian marble, and 
the walls were incrusted with marbles of various colors. In 
the face of the church a semicircular portico, of the figure 
and name of the Greek sigma^ was supported by fifteen col- 
umns of Phrygian marble, and the subterraneous vaults were 
of a similar construction. The square before the sigma was 
decorated with a fountain, and the margin of the basin was 
lined and encompassed with plates of silver. In the begin- 


The BTzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, the palace of Pergamus, the 
Eufioian wood Qpailpbv ayaX/ia), the Temple of Hadrian at Cyzicns, the Pjramids, 
the Pharas, etc., according to an epigram (Antholog. Graac. L iv. p. 498, 499; 
Brodaei, apnd Wechel) ascribed to Jalian, ex-prsefect of Egypt. Seventy-one of hi» 
epigrams, some lively, are collected in Brunck (Analect. Graecs. tom. ii. p. 493- 
510); but this is wanting. 

** Constantinbpoiitanum Palatium non pulchritudine solum, verum etiam 
fortitudine, omnibus qiias unquam viderim munitiombus prsMtat” (Liutprand, 
Hist, L v. c. 9, P- ; 

^ See the anonymohs cdhfihuator of Theophanes Q?. 69, 61, 86 [p. 94, 98, 189 
edit. Bonn]), whon? 1 have followed in the neat and concise abstract of Le Beau 
(Hist, da Btw Eiriplre, toim 
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ning of each season the basin, instead of water, was replen- 
ished with the most exquisite fruits, which were abandoned to 
the populace for the entertainment of the prince. He enjoy- 
ed this tumultuous spectacle from a throne resplendent with 
gold and gems, which was raised by a marble staircase to the 
height of a lofty terrace. Below the throne were seated the 
oflBicers of his guards, the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions 
of the circus; the inferior steps were occupied by the people, 
and the place below was covered with troops of dancers, sing- 
ers, and pantomimes. The square was surrounded by the 
liall of justice, the arsenal, and the various ofl&ces of business 
and pleasure ; and the purple chamber was named from the 
annual distribution of robes of scarlet and purple by the hand 
of the empress herself., The long series of the apartments 
was adapted to the seasons, and decorated with marble and 
porphyry, with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with a pro- 
fusion of gold, silver, and precious stones. His fanciful mag- 
nificence employed the skill and patience of such artists as 
tlie times could afford; but the taste of Athens would have 
despised their frivolous and costly labors ; a golden tree, with 
its leaves and branches, which sheltered a multitude of birds 
warbling their artificial notes, and two lions of massy gold, 
and of the natural size, who looked and roared like their 
brethren of the forest. The successors of Theophilus, of the 
Basilian and OomUenian dynasties, were not less ambitious of 
leaving some meihorial of their residence ; and the portion of 
the palace most splendid and august was dignified with the 
Fninitwe title of the golden tTiclvn/i/win™ W^ith becoming 
«aa attend- modesty the rich and noble Greeks aspired to imi- 

, , tate their sovereign, and when they passed through 
the streets on horseba,ck, in their robes of silk and embroid- 
ery, they were mistaken by the children for kings.” A ma- 


esj pap ppteBtissime degens ” (jthe usurp. 

(Liutpvand, Hist. 1. y. c. 9, 
jfwtwslas agnidcahon of TrioIiBinm (“Aldificinm tria vel pIura^pXiv^ 

(QIqss. Gi-®p. et Obserrations sur Join- 

« ffiis videiito petiW- 

les." I prefer tie Datm versioii of ConatentinelEiiiD^iar (b; 46) to the Ereiich 
of Baratier (tom. L p. 49). 
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tron of Peloponnesus,” -who had cherished the infant fortunes 
of Pasil the Jl^acedonian, "was excited by tenderness or vanity 
to visit the greatness of her adopted son. In a journey of 
five hundred miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or 
indolence declined the fatigue of a horse or carriage ; the soft 
litter or bed of Danielis was transported on the shoulders of 
ten robust slaves, and, as they were relieved at easy distances, 
a band of three hundred was selected for the performance of 
this service. She was entertained in the Byzantine palace 
with filial reverence and the honors of a queen; and what- 
ever might be the origin of her wealth, her gifts wei*e not 
unworthy of the regal dignity. I have already, described the 
fine and curious manufactures of Peloponnesus, of linen, silk, 
and woollen ; but the most acceptable of her presents con- 
sisted in three hundred beautiful youths, of whom one hun- 
dred were eunuchs;” “for she was not ignorant,” says the his- 
torian, “ that the air of the palace is more congenial to such 
insects, than a shepherd’s dairy to the flies of the summer.” 
During her lifetime she bestowed the greater part of her 
tates in Peloponnesus, and her testament instituted Leo, the 
son of Basil, her universal heir. After the payment of the 
legacies, fourscore villas or farms were added to the imperial 
domain, and three thousand slaves of Danielis were enfran- 
chised by their new lord, and transplanted as a colony to the 
Italian coast. From this example of a private matron we may 
estimate the wealth and magnificence of the emperors. Yet 
our enjoyments are confined by a narrow circle, and, whatso- 
ever may be its value, the Ifunlfy of life is possessed with 
more innocence and safety by the master of his own, than by 
the steward of the public, fortune. 

In an absolute government, which levels the distinctions of 

See the account of her journey, munificence, and testament, in the Life of 
!Basil, by his grarideoh Constantine (c. 74, 75, 76, p. 196—197 [Theophan, Contin* 
p. 227 seqi, 817 seq*; edit. B^nni). 

“ Carsamatitan^^ (^Kapitpades, J)uCB,uge, Gloss.) ‘^GrseciTOcant, amputatis vi- 
lidibus et vifgi.,*puerutn bufiu^hdiiiV qn6a Verdunenses mercatores ob imraensum 
luornih facere solent eft in Hispaniani dncere (Lintprand, L vi. c- 3, p. 470). The 
last ateminjaMon of Ihe afeoniinkble slare-^adel Yet I am surprised to find in 
the tenth century such active speculations of commerce in Lorraine. 

V.— 32 
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noble and Plebeian birth, the sovereign is the sole fountain 
Honors and 0^ hoHor ; and the rank, both in the palace and the 
ta^r?^**** empire, depends on the titles and offices which are 
bestowed and resumed by his arbitrary will. Above 
a thousand years, from Vespasian to Alexius Comnenus,”' the 
CcBsar was the second person, or at least the second degree, 
after the supreme title of A.ugustus was more freely com- 
municated to the sons and brothers of the reigning monarch. 
To elude without violating his promise to a powerful asso- 
ciate, the husband of his sister, and, without giving himself 
an equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, the crafty 
Alexius interposed a new and supereminent dignity. The 
happy flexibility of the Greek tongue allowed him to com- 
pound the names of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos and 
Autocrator), and the union produced the sonorous title of 
Seiastocrator. He was exalted above the Csesar on the first 
step of the throne; the public acclamations repeated his 
name ; and he was only distinguished from the sovereign by 
some peculiar ornaments of the head and feet. The emperor 
alone could assume the purple or red buskins, and the close 
diadem or tiara, which imitated the fashion of the Persian 
kings.^® It was a high pyramidal cap of cloth or silk, almost 
concealed by a profusion of pearls and jewels : the crown was 
formed by a horizontal circle and two arches of gold : at the 
summit, the point of their intersection, was placed a globe or 
cross, and two strings or lappets of pearl depended on either 
cheek. Instead of red, the buskins of the Sebastocrator and 
Csesar were green; and on their qpm coronets, or crowns, the 
precious gems were more sparingly distributed. Beside and 
below the Csesar the fancy of Alexius created the PamJvyjp&r-^ 

*» See the Alexiad G- iS- P- 78, 79 [edit. Par. ; tom. i. p. 147 seq., edit. Bonn^ 
of Anna Comnena, who, except in filial piety, may be compared to Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier. In her awful reverence for titles and forms, she styles her father 
UmantfiovapxKi the inventor of this royal art, the nxv&p, and itnarijy.ii 

Reiske, ad Ceremoniale, p. 14, 16. Ducange 
a diasmto^lon on the crowns of Constantinople, Rome, Franco, 

xx'^- p. ?P of his thirty-four xnodftU none exactly 

tally with Al^ta's desciip^n.. 
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s^cbstos and the JPwtos^astoS) whose sound and signification 
will satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a superiority and a 
priority above the simple name of Augustus ; and this sacred 
and primitive title of the Boman prince was degraded to the 
kinsmen and servants of the Byzantine court. The daughter 
of Alexius applauds with fond complacency this artful grada- 
tion of hopes and honors ; but the science of words is acces- 
sible to the meanest capacity ; and this vain dictionary was 
easily enriched by the pride of his successors. To their favor- 
ite sons or brothers they imparted the more lofty appellation 
of Lord or De^ot, which was illustrated with new ornaments 
and prerogatives, and placed immediately after the person of 
the emperor himself. The five titles of — 1. De^ot; 2. 8Sas- 
tocrator ; Z.Cma/r; 4=. Pcmhypers^astos ; Protos^as- 

tos; were usually confined to the princes of his blood: they 
were the emanations of his majesty; but as they exercised 
no regular functions, their existence was useless, and their 
authority precarious. 

But in every monarchy the substantial powers of govern- 
ment must be divided and exercised by the ministers of the 
offlcersoftho palace and treasury, the fleet and army. The titles 
alone can differ ; and in the revolution of ages, the 
the anny. couuts and prsefects, the praetor and quaestor, insen- 
sibly descended, while their servants rose above their heads to 
the first honors of the State. 1. In a monarchy, which refers 
every obj’ect to the person of the prince, the care and cere- 
monies of the palace form the most respectable department. 
The Oivropalata^^ so illustriouB in the age of Justinian, was 
supplanted by the Protovestia/re, whose primitive functions 
were limited to the custody of the wardrobe. From thence 
his j'urisdiction was extended over the numerous menials of 

** “Par exstans eons, solo diademate dispar, 

Ordine pro rerum vodtatus CWa-PaZah',*” 
says the African Coripptis (De Laudibas Jasdni, L i. 136) ; and in the same cen- 
tury (the sixth) Casnodoms i^oresents him, who, “Aureh virgh decoratus, inter 
obsequia numeroaa, ante pedes Regios primus incederet ” (Y ariar. vii. 6). But this 
great Officer (imknown) dvewryvworoc, exercising no function, vvv de oiiSefiiav, was 
cast down' by the inodern Gre^ to the fifteenth rank (Codin. c. 6, p. 65 [edit.Par,; 
p. 36, edit. BonnJ). 
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pomp and luxury ; and he presided with his silver wand at 
the public and private audience. 2. In the ancient system 
of Constantine, the name of Xogothete, or accountant, was ap- 
plied to the receivers of the finances : the principal officers 
were distinguished as the Logothetes of the domain, of the 
posts, the army, the private and public treasure; and the great 
Logotheste^ the supreme guardian of the laws and revenues, is 
compared with the chancellor of the Latin monarchies." His 
discerning eye pervaded the civil administration ; and he was 
assisted, in due subordination, by the eparch or prsefect of the 
city, the fii*st secretary, and the keepers of the privy seal, the 
ai'chives, and the red or purple ink which was reserved for 
the sacred signature of the emperor alone.'** The in trod ac- 
tor and interpreter of foreign ambassadoi’s were the great 
Ghiauss** and the JDragomcm,*^ two names of Turkish origin, 
and which are still familiar to the Sublime Porte. 3. From 
the humble style and service of guards, the Domestios insensi- 
bly rose to the station of generals ; the military themes of the 
East and West, the legions of Europe and Asia, were often 
divided, till the great Domestic was finally invested with the 
universal and absolute command of the land forces. The 
Drotostrator, in his original functions, was the assistant of the 
emperor when he mounted on horseback : he gradually be- 
came the lieutenant of the great Domestic in the field ; and 


« Nicetas (in Manuel, 1. viL c. i. [p. 2e2, edit. Bonn]) defines him <&c jJ Xarivuv 
[^ouXsTfitt] Kayicd.ipwv, aic 5’ "EWjjvfff giTTOMv AoyoOsTTjv. "STet the epithet 
of ftiyas was added by the elder Andronicns (Dncange, tom. i. p. 822, 828). 

From Leo I. (a.d. 470)the imperial ink, which is still visible on some origi* 
nal acts, was a mixture of vermilion and cinnabar, or purple. The emperor’s guar- 
dians, who shared in this prerogative, always marked in green ink the indiction and 
the month. See the Dictionnaire Diplomatique (tom. i. p. 611-518), a valuable 
abridgment. 


^ The sultan sent a Staovs to Alexius (Anna Comnena, 1. vi. p. 170 [tom. i. 
p. 801, edit. Bonn]; Ducange ad loc.) ; and Pachymer often speaks of the /liyag 
(1. vii. c. i ! i- ^ii- 15. 80 5 1. xiii. 22). The Chiaonsh basha is now at the 
I'PO officers (Kycant’s Ottommi Empire, p. 849, octavo edition), 

% the Aiabie name of, an interpreter (D’Herbelot, p, 864, 866); 

!«>w% ipofiu^pvn SpayqpAvove, Says CodinuB (o. v. 
m edit. Bonn]). See 'yiUehanionin (No, 96), Bnsbeqnius 

ei ' 


yittfhwdoain, «d Gloss. 
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his jurisdiction extended over the stables, the eavalrj, and the 
rojal train of hunting and hawking. The Sbraiopedarch was 
the great judge of the camp : the JProtos^athaire command- 
ed the guards ; the Constable, the great ^tefria/rch, and the 
Acol/yth, were the separate chiefs of the Franks, the barba- 
rians, and the Yarangi, or English, the mercenary strangers, 
who, in the decay of the national spirit, formed the nerve of 
the Byzantine armies. 4. The naval powers were under the 
command of the great DuTce / in his absence they obeyed the 
great Drunga4/re of the fleet ; and, in his place, the Emir, or 
Admiral, a name of Saracen extraction,'*^ but which has been 
naturalized in all the modern languages of Europe. Of these 
ofiicers, and of many more whom it would be useless to enu- 
merate, the civil and military hierarchy was framed. Their 
honors and emoluments, their dress and titles, their mutual 
salutations and respective pre-eminence, were balanced with 
more exquisite labor than would liave fixed the constitution 
of a free people ; and the code was almost perfect when this 
baseless fabric, the monument of pride and servitude, was for- 
ever buried in the ruins of the empire.** 

The most lofty titles, and the most humble postures, which 
devotion has applied to the Supreme Being, have been prosti- 
Aaovation of tuted by flattery and fear to creatures of the same 
the emperor, nature with ourselves. The mode of adoration^ 
of falling prostrate on the ground and kissing the feet of 

Yiov6arav\oQ^ or KQVT6<navKoQyZ. corrnption from the lAtin Comes stabuli, or 
the Fretich Conn^table. In a military sense it was used by the Greeks in the elev- 
enth century, at least as early as in Prance. 

It was directly borro\ved from the Noimans. In the twelfth century Gian- 
none reckons the Admiral of Sicily among the great ofScers. 

^ This sketch of honors and offices is drawn from George Codinns Curopalata, 
who survived the taking of Constantinople by the Turks : his elaborate, though 
trifling, work (De Officiis PcclesisB et Aulas C. P.) has been illustrated by the notes 
of Goar, and the three books of Gretser, a learned JesuiL 

The respectfiil salutktion of carrying the hand to the mouth, ad os, is the root 
of the Latin word adoro^ adorar^i* See om: learned Selden (vol. iii. p. 143-145, 
$42), in his Titles of Honor. It seems, from the first book of Herodotus, to be of 
Persian on^n;?‘- '• I - ^ '■ ^ ^ . - 

* Adorh IS a coihpdiiria of ad said oro^ and does hot come from ad os, though ot 0 
is of the same root as 05. — S. 
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tlie emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from Persian servi- 
tude ; but it was continued and aggravated till the last age of 
the Greek monarchy. Excepting only on Sundays, when it 
was waived, from a motive of religious pride, this humiliating 
reverence was exacted from all who entered the royal pres- 
ence, from the princes invested with the diadem and purple, 
and from the ambassadors who represented their independent 
sovereigns, the caliphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spain, the kings of 
Erance and Italy, and the Latin emperors of ancient Rome. 
Reception of transactions of business, Liutprand, Bishop 

ambasaadots. Crcmona,” asserted the free spirit of a Prank 
and the dignity of his master Otho. Yet his sincerity cannot 
disguise the abasement of his first audience. "When he ap- 
proached the throne, the birds of the golden tree began to 
warble their notes, which were accompanied by the roarings of 
the two lions of gold. With his two companions Liutprand 
was compelled to bow and to fall prostrate; and thrice he 
touched the ground with his forehead. He arose ; but in the 
short interval the throne had been hoisted by an engine from 
the floor to the ceiling, the imperial figure appeared in new 
and more gorgeous apparel, and the interview was concluded 
in haughty and majestic silence. In this honest and curious 
narrative the Bishop of Cremona represents the ceremonies 
of the Byzantine court, which are still practised in the Sub- 
lime Porte, and which were preserved in the last age by the 
dukes of Muscovy or Russia. After a long journey by the 
sea and land, from Venice to Constantinople, the ambassador 
halted at the golden gate, till he was conducted by the for- 
mal officers to the hospitable palace prepared for his recep- 
tion; but this palace was a prison, and his jealous keepers pro- 
hibited all social intercourse either with strangers or natives. 
At his first audience he offered the gifts of his master — slaves, 
and golden vases, and costly armor. The ostentatious pay- 
n^ent of the oflScers and troops displayed before his eyes the 
ri^es of the empi^ : he was entertained at a royal ban- 

* The tvo of liatprand to Cbnstantinoplo, all diat he saw or suf- 

foed in the Mpit#!, are J^sanfljr described by himself (Hist. 1. vi, c, 1-4^ 

Fhocam, jt, 479^89). 
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quet,” in which the ambassadors of the nations were marshalled 
by the esteem or contempt of the Greets: from his own table, 
the emperor, as the most signal favor, sent the plates which 
he had tasted ; and his favorites were dismissed with a robe 
of honor.'® In the morning and evening of each day his civil 
and military servants attended their duty in the palace ; their 
labor was repaid by the sight, perhaps by the smile, of their 
lord; his commands were signified by a nod or a sign: but 
all earthly greatness stood silent and submissive in his pres- 
^ , ence. In his regular or extraordinary processions 

gaaa cciama- through the capital, he unveiled his person to the 
public view : the rites of policy were connected 
with those of religion, and his visits to the principal churches 
were regulated by the festivals of the Greek calendar. On 
the eve of these processions the gracious or devout intention 
of the monarch was proclaimed by the heralds. The streets 
were cleared and purified ; the pavement was strewed with 
flowers ; the most precious furniture, the gold and silver plate 
and silken hangings, were displayed from the windows and 
balconies ; and a severe discipline restrained and silenced the 
tumult of the populace. The march was opened by the mili- 
tary oflBcers at the head of their troops: thej^ were followed 
in long order by the magistrates and ministers of the civil 
government: the person of the emperor was guarded by his 


Among the amasements of the feast, a boy balanced, on his forehead, a pike 
or pole, twenty-four feet long, with a cross-bar of two cubits a little below the top. 
Two boys, naked, though cinctured together, and singly, climbed, 

stood, played, descended, etc., “Ita nae stupidum reddidit: utrum mirabilius 
nescio ” (p. 470 [Liutpr. Hist. vi. c. 4]). At another repast a homily of Chrysos- 
tom on the Acts of the Apostles was read “ elatS voce non Latine ”*■ (p. 483 [Murat. 
S.I.t.ii.]). 

“ (rala i3 not improbably derived ftom Gala, or Caloat, in Arabic a robe of 
honor (Reiske, Not. in Ceremon. p. 84).*’ 


» On the contrary, the passage is : “Hac in coena voce Laian4 Beati Joannis 
Cbiysostomi homiliam in Apostolorum Aetibos legere jiissit.” — S. 

*> This is doubtful. Diot,in his Elymologisches Worterbnch der llomanischen 
Sprachen, p. 169 (Bonn, 1863), assigns to ffOfa a< Teutonic origin, and derives it 
from the Old High German Anglo-Saxon go?, “gay,” Old High Germ. 
“pride, pomp,” From ffala come the Xtediab' and Spsmish paioats, and French 
po/ont.- — S* 
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eunuchs and domestics, and at the church door he was sol- 
emnly received by the patriarch and his clergy. The task of 
applause was not abandoned to the rude and spontaneous 
voices of the crowd. The most convenient stations were oc- 
cupied by the bands of the blue and green factions of the cir- 
cus ; and their furious conflicts, which had shaken the capital, 
were insensibly sunk to an emulation of servitude. From 
either side they echoed in responsive melody the praises of 
the emperor; their poets and musicians directed the choir, 
and long life” and victory were the burden of every song. 
The same acclamations were performed at the audience, the 
banquet, and the church ; and as an evidence of boundless 
sway, they were repeated in the Latin,” Gothic, Persian, 
French, and even English language,” by the mercenaries who 
sustained the real or fictitious character of those nations. By 
the pen of Constantine Porphyrogenitus this science of form 
and flattery has been reduced into a pompous and trifling 
volume,” which the vanity of succeeding times might enrich 
with an ample supplement. Yet the calmer reflection of a 
prince would surely suggest that the same acclamations were 
applied to every character and every reign ; and if he had 
risen from a private rank, he might remember that his own 

HoXvxpovil^ecv is explained by (Codin. c. 7 [c. 6, p. 53, edit Bonn] ; 

Bncange, Gloss. GrfiBC. tom. i. p- 1133). 

^ Kovffcp&r Afiovff ^fiTrkpiovji fiicrpovji — (^ueruip ctjc (rkfirrsp — A6p>v)vi 
*EpLmpdrop£Qy ^ fiovXroc dvvos (Ceremon. c. 75, p. 215 [tom. i. p. 370, edit. 
Bonn])* The want of the Latin Y obliged the Greeks to employ their /3; nor 
do they regard quantity. Till he recollected the true language, these strange 
sentences might pn 2 zle a professor. 

XlciKvxP<yvi^ovtTL SdpayYOt, jcocrd rijv Trdrpiov ical ovtqi yXSiO'cfCf.v txbTmv^i^^ow 
Tyi^vwjri (Codin. p. 90 [p. 57, edit. Bonn]). I wish he had preserved the words, 
however corrupt, of their English acclamation. 

^ For all these ceremonies see the prol^sed work of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, with the notes, or rather dissertations, of his German editors, Lekh and 
Bdske. For the rank of the standing courtiers, p. 80 [edit. Lips. ; tom. i. p. 136, 
ed^ Bonn], not. 23, 62 ; for the adoration, except on Sundays, p. 95, 240 [p. 162 
Bonn], not 131 ; the proc^slons, p. 2 [p, 5, edit. Bonn], etc. , not. p. 3, 
^ i^^aisckn^ons passim^ not. 25, etc. ; the Actions and Hippodrome, pi 177- 

Bonn]:, not. 3, 93, €rt:e. ; the Gdtln'c* games, p. 221 
111 • p. '373^ edit. Bdhh], not. 109: 
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voice had been the loudest and most eager in applause, at 
the very moment when he envied the fortune, or conspired 
against the life, of his predecessor." 

The princes of the North, of the nations, says Constantine, 
without faith or fame, were ambitious of mingling their blood 
Miirriage of with the blood of the Caesars, by their marriage 
with a royal virgin, or by the nuptials of their 
nations. daughters with a Eoman prince." The aged mon- 
arch, in his instructions to his son, reveals the secret maxims 
of policy and pride, and suggests the most decent reasons for 
refusing these insolent and unreasonable demands. Every an- 
imal, says the discreet emperor, is prompted by nature to seek 
a mate among the animals of his own species ; and the hu- 
man species is divided into various tribes, by the distinction 
of language, religion, and manners. A just regard to the pu- 
rity of descent preserves the harmony of public and private 
life ; but the mixture of foreign blood is the fruitful source 
of disorder and discord. Sudi had ever been the opinion and 
practice of the sage Eomans : their jurisprudence proscribed 
the marriage of a citizen and a stranger: in the days of free- 
dom and virtue a senator would have scorned to match his 
daughter with a king: the glory of Mark Antony was sullied 
by an Egyptian wife and the Emperor Titus was compelled, 
by popular censure, to dismiss with reluctance the reluctant 
Berenice." This perpetual interdict was ratified by the fab- 
ulous sanction of the great Constantine. The ambassadors of 

* ‘ Et piivato Otfaoni nnper atqne aadeno dicenti nota adulatio ” (Tacit Hist. 
i.85). 

The thirteenth chapter, De Administratione Imperii, may he exphdned and 
rectified by the Familim Byzantium of Diicange. 

** “Sequiturque nefas! ..ffigyptia conjunx ” (Virgil, JEneid riiL 686). Yet 
this Egyptian wifis was the daughter of a long line of kings. “Quid te mntavlt?” 
(says Antony in a private letter to Augustus), “an quod reginam ineo? Uxm: 
mea est ” (Sueton. iii August, c. 69). Yet I much question (for I cannot stay to 
inquire) wliether the triumvir ever dared to celebrate his marriage either with 
Eoman or Egyptian rites. < : ' 

“ Berenlcera invitns invitam dimisit ” (Suetooius in Tito, c. 7), Haveloh- 
served eJs^here that, Jhis Jqvnsh beontf was at this tune above fifty years of 
age P The jiidiciotis l^cihe hhs inost discreetly suppresiied both her age and her 
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iTnaginary 
law of Cou- 
stantiue. 


the nations, more especially of the -unbelieving nations, were 
solemnly admonished that such strange alliances 
had been condemned by the founder of the church 
and city. The irrevocable law was inscribed on 
the altar of St. Sophia; and the impious prince who should 
stain the majesty of the purple was excluded from the civil 
and ecclesiastical communion of the Romans. If the ambas- 
sadors were instructed by any false brethren in the Byzantine 
history, they might produce three memorable examples of the 
violation of this imaginary law ; the marriage of Leo, or rath- 
er of his father Constantine the Fourth, with the daughter of 
the ting of the Chazars, the nuptials of the granddaughter of 
Romanus with a Bulgarian prince, and the union of Bertha 
of France or Italy with young Romanus, the son of Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus himself. To these objections three an- 
swers were prepared, which solved the difficulty and estab- 
lished the law. I. The deed and the guilt of Con- 
«Mption. stantine Copronymus were acknowledged. The 
* * Isauiian heretic, who sullied the baptismal font and 
declared war against the holy images, had indeed embraced a 
barbarian -wife. By tliis impious alliance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes, and was devoted to the just cen- 
sure of the Church and of posterity. II. Romanus 
could not be alleged as a legitimate emperor; he 
was a Plebeian usurper, ignorant of the laws, and regardless 
of the honor, of the monarchy. His son Christopher, the 
father of the bride, was the third in rank in the college of 
prince^ at once the subject and the accomplice of a rebel- 
lious parent. The Bulgarians were sincere and devout Chris- 
tians; and the safety of the empire, with the redemption of 
many thousand captives, depended on this preposterous alli- 
ance. Tet no consideration could dispense from the law of 
Constantine: the clergy, the senate, and the people disap- 
prove the conduct of Romanus; and he was reproached, 
both in his life and death, as the author of the public dis- 
! grace III. For the marriage of his own son with 
I 3 •(^0 daughter of Hu^, King of Italy, a more hon- 
orable ^efddcie ' contrived by -the wise Porphyrogenitus. 


Tbe aeooud. 
941 . 
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Constantine, the great and holy, esteemed the fidelity and val- 
or of the Franks and his prophetic spirit beheld the vision 
of their future greatness. They alone were excepted from 
the general prohibition : Hugo, King of France, was the lin- 
eal descendant of Charlemagne and his daughter, Bertha, 
inherited the prerogatives of her family and nation. The 
voice of truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud or er- 
ror of the imperial court. The patrimonial estate of Hugo 
was reduced from the monarchy of France to the simple 
county of Arles ; though it was not denied that, in the con- 
fusion of the times, he had usurped the sovereignty of Prov- 
ence, and invaded the kingdom of Italy. His father was a 
private noble ; and if Bertha derived her female descent from 
the Carlovingian line, every step was polluted with illegiti- 
macy or vice. The grandmother of Hugo was the famous 
Valdrada, the concubine, rather than the wife, of the second 
Lothair, whose adultery, divorce, and second nuptials had 
provoked against him the thunders of the "Vatican. His 
mother, as she was styled, the great Bertha, was successively 
the wife of the Count of Arles and of the Marquis of Tus- 
cany : France and Italy were scandalized by her gallantries ; 
and, till the age of threescore, her lovers, of every degree, were 
the zealous servants of her ambition. The example of ma- 
ternal incontinence was copied by the King of Italy; and the 
three favorite concubines of Hugo were decorated with the 
classic names of Venus, Juno, and Semele.®* The daughter 
of "Venus was granted to the solicitations of the Byzantine 

Constantine was made to praise the e^^yci/cca and of the Franks, 

with, whom he claimed a private and public alliance. The French wiiters (Isaac 
Casaubon in Dedicat. Polybii) are highly delighted with these compliments. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus (De Adminietrat. Imp. c. 26) exhibits a pedi- 
gree and life of the illustrious King Hugo (TCEpitkkirrov Ovywvocy A more 
correct idea may be formed from the Criticism of Pagi, the Annals of Muratori^ 
and the Abridgment of St, Marc, A- D. 926-946. 

After the mention of the three goddesses, Diutprand very naturally adds, 
‘^Et quoniam non rex sohi-s ns ahutebatnr, eamm nati ex incertis patribns oii- 
ginem dncunt ” (Hist, 1. iv. c. 6) : for the marriage of the younger Bertha, see 
Histl- V. c. 5 ; for the incontinence of the elder, *‘Dulcis exercitio Hymensei,”’ 
1. ii. e. 15 ; for the viiiittes and vices of Hugo, I in. c- 5, Tet it must not be for® 
got that thq Bishop of Cremona was a lover of scandal. 
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Otho of 
GermaBy, 
A.i>. 978 . 


coart : Ixer name of Bertha was changed to that of Eadoxia j 
and she was wedded, or rather betrothed, to young Romanus, 
the future heir of the empire of the East. The consumma- 
tion of this foreign alliance was suspended by the tender age 
of the two parties : and, at the end of five years, the union 
was dissolved by the death of the virgin spouse. The second 
wife of the Emperor Romanus was a maiden of Plebeian, but 
of Roman, birth; and their two daughters, Theophano and 
Anne, were given iu marriage to the princes of the earth. 
The eldest was bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the eldest 
son of the great Otho, who had solicited this alli- 
ance with arms and embassies. It might legally 
be questioned how far a Saxon was entitled to 
the privilege of the French nation ; but every scruple was 
silenced by the fame and piety of a hero who had restored 
the empire of the ‘W'est. After the death of her father-in- 
law and husband, Theophano governed Rome, Italy, and G-er- 
many during the minority of her son, the third Otho ; and 
the Latins have praised the virtues of an empress who sacri- 
ficed to a superior duty the remembrance of her country." 
In the nuptials of her sister Anne, every prejudice was lost, 
and every consideration of dignity was superseded, by the 
stronger argument of necessity and fear. A pagan of the 
North, Wolodomir, great prince of Russia, aspired 
to a daughter of the Roman purple ; and his claim 
was enforced by the threats of war, the promise of 
conversion, and the offer of a powerful succor against a do- 
mestic rebel A victim of her religion and country, the Gre- 
cian princess was torn from the palace of her fathers, and con- 
demned to a savage reign and a hopeless exile on the banks 
of the Borysthenes, or in the neighborhood of the polar cir- 
cle.” Yet the marriage of Anne was fortunate and fruitful : 


Wolodomir 
Qf Raiisia. 
juDi, 988. 


Licet ilia Imperatnx Graeca sibi et aliis faisset satis utilis et optima,” etc., 
pi-eamble of an inimical writer, apu4 Pagi, tom. iv. a.d. 089, INo. 8, II et 
and pnnci|)al actions may be found in Muratori, Pa^, and St. Marc, 
■»^^||^.Foper^yeara .. ■ ■ ■ 

'ff 699 [p. 444, edit^ Bonn] ; Zonaras, tom, ii, p« 221 [I 

ci 73 j Blmachi, Hist. Saracenica, 1. iii. c. 6 ,- Nestor apud Levesque, tom. ii 
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the daughter of her grandson Jeroslaus was recommended by 
her imperial descent ; and the King of France, Henry I., 
sought a wife on the last bordei's of Europe and Christendom." 

In the Byzantine palace the emperor was the fimt slave of 
the ceremonies which he imposed, of the rigid forms which 
Despotic regulated each word and gesture, besieged him in 
vo^ror. tjie palace, and violated the leisure of his rural soli- 
tude. But the lives and fortunes of millions hung on his 
arbitrary will ; and the firmest minds, superior to the allure- 
ments of pomp and luxury, may be seduced by the more ac- 
tive pleasure of commanding their equals. The legislative 
and executive powers were centred in the person of the mon- 
arch, and the last remains of the authority of the senate were 
finally eradicated by Leo the Philosopher." A lethargy of 
servitude had benumbed the minds of the Greeks ; in the 
wildest tumults of rebellion they never aspired to the idea of 


a fi-ee constitution ; and the private character of the prince 
was the only source and measure of their public happiness. 
Superstition riveted their chains ; in the Church of St. Sophia 
he was solemnly crowned by the patriarch; at the foot of the 
altar they pledged their passive and unconditional obedience 
Corona- government and family. On his side he en- 

tion oath. gaged to abstain as much as possible from the- capi- 
tal punishments of death and mutilation ; his orthodox creed 
was subscribed with his own hand, and he promised to obey 


the decrees of the seven synods and the canons of the holy 


p. 112 ; Pa^, Critica, A.D. 987, Ho, 61 s a singular concourse ! Wolodomir and 
Anne are ranked among the sUints of the Russian Church^ Yet we know his vices, 
and are ignorant of her virtues. 

68 ** Henriens Primus dnxit nxorem Scythicam [et] Bnssam, filiam regis Je- 
roslai,’* An embassy of bishops was sent into Russia, and the father gratanter 
filiarii cum nanltis donis ” This event happened in the year 1051. See the 
passages of the original chronicles in Bonqnet^s Historians of France (tom. xi, 
p. 29, 169, 101, 319, 3^4, 481). Voltaire might wonder at this alliance; bat he 
shouid not have mvned Ki^ i^orahee df <k>uht^ etc,, of Jeroslaus-^ 

a name so conspicuous m the Russian annals. 

A con®th;utipn tBe»Phfldi<^)hbr pxxvifi^), ‘*Ne senatnsconsnlta am’- 

pUus fiapV’ of naked dei^iotism, rb fiSvtipxov^ kfMaroc 

Kot dKrtipey ftai^tov t6 
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Churcli.®* But the assurance of mercy was loose and indefi- 
nite : lie swore, not to his people, but to an invisible judge ; 
and except in the inexpiable guilt of heresy, the ministers of 
Heaven were always prepared to preach the indefeasible right, 
and to absolve the venial transgressions, of their sovereign. 
The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves the subjects of the 
oivil magistrate : at the nod of a tyrant the bishops were cre- 
ated, or transferred, or deposed, or punished with an ignomin- 
ious death : whatever might be their wealth or influence, they 
could never succeed like the Latin clergy in the establishment 
of an independent republic ; and the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople condemned, what he secretly envied, the temporal great- 
ness of his Roman brother. Yet the exercise of boundless 
despotism is happily cheeked by the laws of nature and ne- 
cessity. In proportion to his wisdom and virtue, the master 
of an empire is confined to the path of his sacred and labori- 
ous duty. In proportion to his vice and folly, he drops the 
sceptre too weighty for his hands ; and the motions of the 
royal image are ruled by the imperceptible thread of some 
minister or favorite, who undertaJres for his private interest 
to exercise the task of the public oppression. In some fatal 
moment the most absolute monarch may dread the reason or 
the caprice of a nation of slaves ; and experience has proved 
that whatever is gained in the extent is lost in the safety and 
solidity of regal power. 

Whatever titles a despot may assume, whatever claims he 
may assert, it is on the sword that he must ultimately depend 
amtar guard him against his foreign and domestic ene- 

mies. From the age of Charlemagne to that of the 
^ Crusades the world (for I overlook the remote mon- 
archy of China) was occupied and disputed by the 
three great empites or nations of the Greeks, the Saracens, 
ahd’ the Frahkk 'KeW may be ascertained 

epur^, their arts and riches, and 


i c- xyii. p., 120y,l^ [j>. 87, edit- Bonn], gives an idea 

yvnmoc ^ovXoi: kcu ^yiotc 

ml dfcpionjftetiT^iwv Kat Tutv 

epLfAmv rovroiQ Kark rh Svvarop. 
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their obedience to a supreme head, who might call into action 
all the energies of the State. The Greeks, far inferior to their 
rivals in the first, were superior to the Franks, and at least 
equal to the Saracens, in the second and third of these war- 
like qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to purchase the 
service of the poorer nations, and to maintain a naval power 
Naw of protection of their coasts and the annoyance 

the Greeks, their enemies.*® A commerce of mutual benefit 
exchanged the gold of Constantinople for the blood of the 
Sclavonians and Turks, the Bulgarians and Russians: their 
valor contributed to the victories of lifieephorus and Zimisees ; 
and if a hostile people pressed too closely on the frontier, 
they were recalled to the defence of their country, and the 
desire of peace, by the well-managed attack of a more distant 
tribe.” The command of the Mediterranean, from the mouth 
of the Tanais to the Columns of Hercules, was always claimed, 
and often possessed, by the successors of Constantine. Their 
capital was filled with naval stores and dexterous artificers : 
the situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep gulfs, 
and numerous islands, accustomed their subjects to the exer- 
cise of navigation ; and the trade of Venice and Amalfi sup- 
plied a nursery of seamen to the imperial fleet.” Since the 
time of the Peloponnesian and Punic wars, the sphere of ac- 
tion had not been enlarged; and the science of naval archi- 

If we listen to the threats of Nicephorus to the ambassador of Otho, ‘*Nec 
est in maii domino tuo classium namerns» iN'avigantiam fortitndo mihi soli inest^ 
qni enm classibus aggrediar, hello mantimas ejns civitates demoliar ; et quae fin* 
minibus sunt vicina redigam in iavillam.” (Lintprand in Legat ad Nicepboram 
Phocam, in Mnratori Scriptores Bemm Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. p. 481.) He 
observes, in another place, ^'Qui cssteris praestant Venetici sunt et Amalpbitani.” 

.0 *‘]srec ipsa capiet eum** (the Emperor Otho) “in quA ortus est pauper et 
pellicea Saxonia: pecuniA quA pollemus otnnes nationes super eum invitahi* 
mus ; et quasi Keramicum [id est, vas fictile] confiingemus ” (Liutprand in Ee- 
gat. p. 487). The two boolcs, De Administrando Imperio, perpetually inculcate 
the same policy. 

The nineteenth chapter c^ the Tactics of Leo (Menrs. Opera, tom. vi. p, 825^ 
848)^ which is given more correct from a manuscript of Oudius, by tire labori- 
ous Fabricins (Biblioth. Onec. tom* vi. p. ^3-379), rdates to the Naumuchia or 
naval wan 
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lecture appears to liave declined. The art of constructing 
those stupendous machines which displayed three, or six, or 
ten ranges of oars, rising above, or falling behind, each other, 
was unknown to the ship-builders of Constantinople, as well as 
to the mechanicians of modern days.” The I>romones^^ or 
light galleys of the Byzantine empire, were content with two 
tier of oars; either tier was composed of iive-and-twenty bench- 
es ; and two rowers were seated on each bench, who plied 
their oars on either side of the vessel. To these we must add 
the captain or centurion, who, in time of action, stood erect 
with his armor-bearer on the poop, two steersmen at the helm, 
and two officers at the prow, the one to manage the anchor, 
the other to point and play against the enemy the tube of 
liquid fire. The whole crew, as in the infancy of the art, 
performed the double service of mariners and soldiers ; they 
were provided with defensive and offensive arms— -with bows 
and arrows, which they used from the upper deck ; with long 
pikes, which they pushed through the port-holes of the lower 
tier. Sometimes, indeed, the ships of war were of a larger 
and more solid construction; and the labors of combat and 
navigation were more regularly divided between seventy sol- 
diers and two hundred and thirty mariners. But for the 
most part they were of the light and manageable size; and 
as the Cape of Malea, in Peloponnesus, was still clothed with 
its ancient terrors, an imperial fieet was transported five miles 
overland across the Isthmus of Corinth.” The principles of 
maritime tactics had not undergone any change since the time 


w Evmi of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes. These were for real use : the forty rows of Ptolemy Philadelphus wei’o ap- 
plied to a floating palace, whose tonnage according to Dn Arbuthnot (Tables of 
Ancimit Goins, etc., p. S31-S36)ria compared as 4J toT,, with an English lOO-gun 


Tbe Ihfomohes of Deo, e^, are^so descrfeed with two dar of oars, 

’reiTsion of Jdearsins and* PabriciHS, who pervert the sense 
1^ 4 ^Ind attachment to the elasric appellation of Triremes. The Byaantine his- 

ef tlm sa*ae •inaoeui'aoy. : . . 

. in*Vi».Baril.*<% tsi. p.,l85., i He calmly praises, the 

hat'the smhhgii'pnnd'iPeloponnesua'is* 
desmlhw;^ h^|a|il|6e4 as a ciroamnarigation of a thousand miles. 
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of Thucydides : a squadron of galleys still advanced in a cres- 
cent, charged to tlie front, and strove to impel their sharp 
beaks against the feeble sides of their antagonists. A ma- 
chine for casting stones and darts was built of strong timbers 
in the midst of the deck ; and the operation of boarding was 
effected by a crane that hoisted baskets of armed men. The 
language of signals, so clear and copious in the naval gram- 
mar of the moderns, was imperfectly expressed by the vari- 
ous positions and colors of a commanding flag. In the dark- 
ness of the night the same orders to chase, to attack, to halt, 
to retreat, to break, to form, were conveyed by the lights of 
the leading galley. By land, the fire-signals were repeated 
from one mountain to another; a chain of eight stations com- 
manded a space of five hundred miles; and Constantinople in 
a few hours was apprised of the hostile motions of the Sara- 
cens of Tarsus.” Some estimate may be formed of the power 
of the Greek emperors by the cuidous and minute detail of 
the armament which was prepared for the reduction of Crete. 
A fleet of one hundred and twelve galleys, and seventy-five 
vessels of the Pamphylian style, was equipped in the capital, 
the islands of the JEgean Sea, and the seaports of Asia, Mace- 
donia, and Greece. It carried thirty-four thousand mariners, 
seven thousand three hundred and forty soldiers, seven hun- 
di’ed Russians, and five thousand and eighty-seven Mardaites, 
whose father’s had been transplanted from the mountains of 
Xiibanus. Their pay, most probably of a month, was com- 
puted at thirty-four centenaries of gold, about one hundred 
and thirty-six thousand pounds sterling. Our fancy is be- 
wildei’ed by the endless recapitulation of arms and engines, 
of clothes and linen, of bread for the men and forage for the 
horses, and of stores and utensils of every description, inade- 


The continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 122, 123 [p. 197, edit. BonnJ) namea 
the successive stations, the castle of Lulum, n^ir Tarsus, Mount Argseus, Isamus, 
^gilus, the HiU of Mamas, Oyrisus, Mocilus, the Hill of Auxeutius, -the sundial 
of the Pliarus of the great palace. He affirms that the news were transmitted iv 
ajcupeif in an indivisible moment of time. Misei'able amplification, which, by say- 
ing too much, says nothing. How mnch more foi-cible and instructive would have 
been the definition of tliree, or six, or twelve Itours I 

V.— 33 
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quate to the conquest of a petty island, but amply sufiScient 
for the establishment of a flourishing colony/® 

The invention of the Greek-fire did not, like that of gun- 
powder, produce a total revolution in the art of war. To 
these liquid combustibles the city and empire of 
Sarart^of Constantine owed their deliverance; and they were 
the Greeks, employed in sieges and sea-flghts with terrible ef- 
fect. But they were either less improved, or less susceptible 
of improvement : the engines of antiquity, the catapultse, ba- 
listse, and battering-rams, were still of most frequent and pow- 
erful use in the attack and defence of fortifications ; nor wus 
the decision of battles I’educed to the quick and heavy Jim 
of a line of infantry, whom it were fruitless to protect with 
armor against a similar fire of their enemies. Steel and iron 
were still the common instniments of destruction and safety ; 
and the helmets, cuirasses, and shields of the tenth century 
did not, either in form or substance, essentially differ from 
those which had covered the companions of Alexander or 
Achilles.” But instead of accustoming the modern Greeks, 
like the legionaries of old, to the constant and easy use of 
this salutary weight, their armor was laid aside in light char- 
iots, which followed the march, till, on the approach of an 
enemy, they resumed with haste and reluctance the unusual 
encumbrance. Their offensive weapons consisted of swords, 
battle-axes, and spears ; but the Macedonian pike was short- 
ened a fourth of its length, and reduced to the more conven- 
ient measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness of the 
Scythian and Arabian arrows had been severely felt ; and the 
emperors lament the decay of archery as a cause of the pub- 
lic misfortunes, and recommend, as an advice and a command. 

See the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 1. ii. c. 44*, p. 376-392 
[torn. L p* 661 seq. , edit. Bonn], A critical reader will discern some inconsisten cies 
in different parts of this account ^ but they are not more obscure or more stubborn 
establishment and effectives, the present and fit for duty, the rank and 
the private^ of a modern rem which retain in proper hands the knowl- 

- and seventh chapters^ 7 r£pl HttXoiv, ^cjoi 67 rX/(T£^ff, and TrepJ 

in the coii'esponding passages in those of Con- 

stantine, ^ 
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that the military youth, till the age of forty, should assidu- 
ously practise the exercise of the bow.’® The hands, or regi- 
ments, were usually three hundred strong; and, as a medium 
between the extremes of four and sixteen, the foot-soldiers of 
Leo and Constantine were formed eight deep ; but the caval- 
ry charged in four ranks, from the reasonable consideration 
that the weight of the front could not be increased by any 
pressure of the hindmost horses. If the ranks of the infan- 
try or cavalry were sometimes doubled, this cautious array 
betrayed a secret distrust of the courage of the troops, whose 
numbers might swell the appearance of the line, but of whom 
only a chosen band would dare to encounter the spears and 
swords of the barbarians. The order of battle must have va- 
ried according to the ground, the object, and the adversary ; 
but their ordinary disposition, in two lines and a reserve, pre- 
sented a succession of hopes and resources most agreeable to 
the temper as well as the judgment of the G-reeks.” In ease 
of a repulse, the first line fell back into the intervals of the 
second ; and the reserve, breaking into two divisions, wheeled 
round the fianks to improve the victory or cover the retreat. 
"Whatever authority could enact was accomplished, at least 
in theory, by the camps and marches, the exercises and evo- 
lutions, the edicts and books, of the Byzantine monarch.*® 
Whatever art could produce from the forge, the loom, or 
the laboratory, was abundantly supplied by the riches of the 
prince and the industry of his numerous workmen. But nei- 
ther authority nor art could frame the most important ma- 
chine, the soldier himself ; and if the ceremonies of Constan- 
tine always suppose the safe and triumphal return of the 


They observe trjg yap ro^dag wccvr^S^g dfuX/jQBimjg iv rotg ^Payfiaiotg ra 
jroXXa v£fj/ €i(jj 9£ (r^dXfiara yivaaQai* CLeo> Tactic, p. 581 [c. vL § 5^ ; Constan- 
tin. p, 1216.) Yet such were not the maxims of the Greeks and Bomans, who de- 
spised the loose and distant practice of archery. 

Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 669 and 721, and the twdfbh with the 
eighteenth chapter. 

In the preface to his Tactics, Xieo very fredy deplores the loss of discipline 
and the calamines of the times, and repeats, withoat scruple (Proem, p. 537), the re- 
proaches dp^ijS 4 ta, ata^ieu arfvpvcuTta^ etc., nor does it appear that the same 
censures were less deserved in the next generation by the disciples of Constantina 
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surprises of tlie nigiit. Their order of battle was a long 
square of two deep and solid lines ; the first of archers, the 
second of cavalry. In their engagements by sea and land 
they sustained with patient fiminess the fury of the attack, 
and seldom advanced to the charge till they could discern 
and oppress the lassitude of their foes. But if they were re- 
pulsed and broken, they knew not how to rally or renew the 
combat, and their dismay was heightened by the superstitious 
prejudice that God had declared himself on the side of their 
enemies. The decline and fall of the caliphs countenanced 
this fearful opinion, nor were there wanting, among the Ma- 
hometans and Christians, some obscure prophecies®® which 
prognosticated their alternate defeats. The unity of the Ara- 
bian empire was dissolved, but the independent fragments 
were equal to populous and powerful kingdoms, and in their 
naval and military armaments an emir of Aleppo or Tunis 
might command no despicable fund of skill, and industry, 
and treasure. In their transactions of peace and war with 
the Saracens, the princes of Constantinople too often felt that 
th^e barbarians had nothing barbarous in their discipline, 
and that, if they were destitute of original genius, they had 
been endowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and imitation. 
The model was indeed more perfect than the copy; their 
ships, and engines, and fortifications were of a less skilful 
construction ; and they confess, without shame, that the same 
God who has given a tongue to the Arabians had more nice- 
ly fashioned the hands of the Chinese and the heads of the. 
Greeks." 

A name of some German tribes between the Rhine and the 
Weser had spread its victorious influence over the greatest 
part of Gaul, Germany, and Italy ; and the common appella- 


** laatpcand ^ 4S4, 485^ relates and interprets tbe oracles of the Greeks and 
m whidii^ afiier the fa^oQ of pi*ophecy, the past is clear and historical, 
dark, enigmatical, and erroneous- From this boundary of light and 
sha^ aii critic may commonly determine the date of the composition, 

^ is e^pr^^d by Abulpharagius (D3Tiast. p. 2, 62, 

101); the passage m which it ia conveyed by diis lively 

apophtliegm- 
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tion of Feanks®® was applied by the Greeks and Arabians to 
The Franks Christians of the Latin Church, the nations 

or Latins. West, who Stretched beyond their knowl- 

edge to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. The vast body 
had been inspired and united by the soul of Charlemagne; 
but the division and degeneracy of his race soon annihilated 
the imperial power, which would have rivalled the Caesars 
of Byzantium, and revenged the indignities of the Christian 
name. The enemies no longer feared, nor could the subjects 
any longer trust, the application of a public revenue, the la- 
bors of trade and manufactures in the military service, the 
mutual aid of provinces and armies, and the naval sq^uadrons 
which were regulai-ly stationed from the mouth of the Elbe 
to that of the Tiber. In the beginning of the tenth century 
the family of Charlemagne had almost disappeared; his mon- 
archy was broken into many hostile and independent states ; 
the regal title was assumed by the most ambitious chiefs; 
their revolt was imitated in a long subordination of anarchy 
and discord; and the nobles of every province disobeyed 
their sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and exercised perpet- 
ual hostilities against their equals and neighbors. Their pri- 
vate wars, which overturned the fabric of government, fo- 
mented the raartia,! spirit of the nation. In the system of 
modern Europe the power of the swoi'd is possessed, at least 
in fact, by five or six mighty potentates ; their operations are 
conducted on a distant frontier by an order of men who de- 
vote their lives to the study and practice of the military art : 
the rest of the country and community enjoys in the midst 
of war the tranquillity of peace, and is only made sensible of 
the change by the aggravation or decrease of the public taxes. 
In the disorders of the tenth and eleventh centuries every 
peasant was a soldier, and every village a fortification; each 


Franciflj quo nomine tarn Latinos qaam Tentones comprehendit, ludum 
habuit ” (Liutpvand in Legat. ad Imp. Nicephoram, p. 483, 484). This extension 
of the name may be confirmed from Constantine (De Administrando Imperio, L 
ii. c. 27, 28) and Eatychius (Annal. tomr i. p. 56, 56), who both lived before the 
Crnsades. The testimonies of Abulphara^ius (Dynast, p. 69) and Abulfeda (Prie* 
fet. ad Seograph;) are more recent- 
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Vk-ood or valley was a scene of murder and rapine ; and tlie 
lords of each castle were compelled to assume the character 
of princes and warriors. To their own courage and policy 
they boldly trusted for the safety of their family, the pro- 
tection of their lands, and the revenge of their injuries ; and, 
like the conquerors of a larger size, they were too apt to 
transgress the privilege of defensive war. The powers of 
the mind and body were hardened by the presence of danger 
and necessity of resolution : the same spirit refused to desert 
a friend and to forgive an enemy ; and, instead of sleeping 
under the guardian care of the magistrate, they pi’oudly dis- 
dained the authority of the laws. In the days of feudal an- 
archy the instruments of agriculture and art were converted 
into the weapons of bloodshed; the peaceful occupations of 
cavil and ecclesiastical society were abolished or corrupted ; 
and the bishop who exchanged his mitre for a helmet was 
more forcibly urged by the manners of the times than by the 
obligation of his tenure.®’ 

The love of freedom and of arms was felt with conscious 
pride by the Franks themselves, and is observed by the 
Their char- with some degree of amazement and terror. 

“ The Franks,” says the Emperor Constantine, “ are 
bold and valiant to the verge of temerity ; and their 
dauntless spirit is supported by the contempt of danger and 
death. In the field, and in close onset, they pi’ess to the front 
and rush headlong against the enemy, without deigning to 
compute either his numbers or their own. Their ranks arc 


formed by the firm connections of consanguinity and friend- 
ship; and their martial deeds are prompted by the desire of 
saving or revenging their dearest companions. In their eyes 
a retreat is a shameful fiight, and flight is indelible infamy.”” 


«» On thissttFj^ of ecclesiastical and beneficiary discipline. Father Thomassin 
(toin iii.L i. c. 40,45,46,47) may be usefnlly consulted. A general law of Charle- 
Ib^ie exenfipted jbe bfebops from pereonal service; but the opposite practice, 
which prevailed from the nii^ to ihe fifteenth century, is countenanced by the 
exaiaaple or wlenee of ^nts and doctors * * * “Ton justify your cowardice by 
the holy canons, "says ifetherins of Verona} “the canons likewise forbid you to 
wfaave, and ^ 

In the eighteenth chapter of his Tactics, the Emperor Leo has fairly stated 
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A nation endowed with such high and intrepid spirit mnst 
have been secure of %dctory if these advantages had not been 
counterbalanced by many weighty defects. The decay of 
their naval power left the Greeks and Saracens in possession 
of the sea for every purpose of annoyance and supply. In 
the age which preceded the institution of knighthood the 
Franks were rude and unskilful in the service of cavalry ;** 
and in all perilous emergencies their warriors were- so con- 
scious of their ignorance, that they chose to dismount from 
their horses and fight on foot. Unpractised in the use of 
pikes or of missile weapons, they were encumbered by the 
length of their swords, the weight of their armor, the magni- 
tude of their shields, and, if I may repeat the satire of the 
meagre Greeks, by their unwieldy intemperance. Their in- 
dependent spirit disdained the yoke of subordination, and 
abandoned the standard of their chief if he attempted to keep 
the field beyond the term of their stipulation or service. On 
all sides they were open to the snares of an enemy less brave 
but more artful than themselves. They might be bribed, for 
the barbarians were venal ; or surprised in the night, for they 
neglected the precautions of a close encampment or vigilant 
sentinels. The fatigues of a summer’s campaign exhausted 
their strength and patience, and they sunk in despair if their 
voracious appetite was disappointed of a plentiful supply of 
wine and of food. This general character of the Franks was 
marked with some national and local shades, which I should 
ascribe to accident rather than to climate, but which were vis- 
ible both to natives and to foreignei’s. An ambassador of the 
great Otho declared, in the palace of Constantinople, that the 
Saxons could dispute with swords better than with pens, and 
that they preferred inevitable death to the dishonor of turn- 

the military vices and virtues of the Franks (whom Meursius ridiculously translates 
by Galli) and the Lombards or Langobards. See likewise the twenty-sixth Dis- 
sertation of Mura tori de Antiquitatihus Italise medii ^vi. 

Domini tui milites ” (says the proud Nicephorus) “ equitandi iguai*i, pedes- 
tris pugnse sunt iuscii ; scutorum magnitudo, loricarum gravitudo, ensium lougi- 
tudo, galearumque pondus neutx'0. parte pugnare eos siuit; ac subridens, impedit, 
inquit^ et eos gastrimargia, hoc est ventiis ingluvies,” etc. Liutprand in Legaa 
p. 480, 481* 
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ing their backs to an enemy.*® It was the glory of the nobles 
of France that, in their humble dwellings, war and rapine 
were the only pleasure, the sole occupation, of their lives. 
They afEected to deride the palaces, the banquets, the polished 
manners of the Italians, who, in the estimate of the Greeks 
themselves, had degenerated from the liberty and valor of the 
ancient Lombards.®* 

By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his subjects, from 
Britain to Egypt, were entitled to the name and privileges of 
, Itomans, and their national sovereign might fix his 
theiiatin occasional or permanent residence in any province 

Inngnageu ^ 

of their common country. In the division of the 
East and West an ideal unity was scrupulously preserved, and 
in their titles, laws, and statutes the successors of Arcadius 
and Honorius announced themselves as the inseparable col- 
leagues of the same office, as the joint sovereigns of the Ro- 
man world and city, which were bounded by the same limits. 
Ajfter the fall of the Western monarchy the majesty of the 
purple resided solely in the princes of Constantinople, and of 
these Justinian was the first who, after a divorce of sixty 
years, regained the dominion of ancient Rome, and asserted, 
by the right of conquest, the august title of Emperor of the 
Romans.** A motive of vanity or discontent solicited one of 

** Saxonia certo sdo * * decentins ensibus pugnare quam calamia, et 

lolus mortem obire quam bostibus terga dare ” (liutprand, p* 482). 

^fpayyol toIvw kui Aoyitapdoi \6yov sKeuBspiag Trapl ttoXXou Tcoiovvraif dXX’ 
cl pkp Aoyt€<tpdct rb 7r\kav rijc roiavrtjc dptrijg vvv dTrwXEO’av. Lieonis Tactioa, 
c. 18, p. 804. The Emperor Eeo died a.d. 911 : axx historical poem, >Yhich ends 
in 916, and appears to have been composed in 940, bj a native of Ven6tia,di8crim« 
inates in these verses the manners of Italy and France : 

Quid inertia bello 

Fectora (Ubertus ait) duris pr^etenditis armis, 

Oltali? Potius vobis sacra pocula cordi ; 

Smpius et atomachum nitidia laxare saginis 
EUatasque domes rutilo fulcire metallo. 

Kon esuiem Gallos similis vel cum remordet ; 

Ficinas quibus ^t studium devincere terras, 
i . D^essumque larem spoliis bine inde coactis 

\ i . ■■ ” 

(Anoniyra. €1^1:11X611 Pan^yrieum de I/audibns Berengarii Augusti, 1. ii. in IVTura- 
toiri Script, pars i. p. 395). 

Justinian, says the historian Agathias (1. v. p. 167 [edit. Par. ; p. 306, edit. 
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his successors, Constans the Second, to abandon the Thracian 
Bosphorus and to restore the pristine honors of the Tiber; 
an extravagant project (exclaims the malicious Byzantine), as 
if he had despoiled a beautiful and blooming virgin, to en- 
rich, or rather to expose, the deformity of a wrinkled and de- 
crepit matron.” But the sword of the Lombards opposed his 
settlement in Italy ; he entered Rome, not as a conqueror, but 
as a fugitive, and, after a visit of twelve days, he pillaged and 
forever deserted the ancient capital of the world.*® The final 
revolt and separation of Italy was accomplished about two 
centuries after the conquests of Justinian, and from his reign 
we may date the gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue. That 
legislator had composed his Institutes, his Code, and his Pan- 
dects in a language which he celebrates as the proper and 
public style of the Roman government, the consecrated idiom 
of the palace and senate of Constantinople, of the camps 
and tribunals of the East."^ But this foreign dialect was un- 
known to the people and soldiers of the Asiatic provinces ; it 
was imperfectly understood by the greater part of the inter- 
preters of the laws and the ministers of the State. After a 
short conflict, nature and habit prevailed over the obsolete 
institutions of human power : for the general benefit of his 
subjects Justinian promulgated his novels in the two lan- 
guages, the several parts of his voluminous jurisprudence were 

Bonn]), 'PwjLcaiafv a^froicpdriop dvofiart re Kat Trparffxaru Yet the specific 

title of Emperor of the Romans was not used st Constantinople till it had been 
claimed by the French and German emperors of old Rome, 

Constantine Manasses reprobates this design in his barbaroas verse ; 

TToXiv r))v {SadtXeiav d'^oico(XfJi.fi<Tai BeXofV, 

Kai nijv cLpxrfv X4iqo(o-acr0at rp rpnreinrkXtp 
etrts d€p0(TT6Ki(TT0v drroKo<jfj(>f}iTU 
Kai ypavv rivd TpiKi)po}vov (hg fcopTjv u)pdi<jer 

[v. 383fi, p. 165, edit. BonnJ; 

and it is confirmed by Theophanes, Zonaras, Cedrenus, and the Historia Miscella: 
** Volait in urbem Roman Imperium transferre (!• ^cix, p. 137, in tom. i. pars i. of 
the Scriptores Rer. Ital. of Maratori). 

Paul, Diacon. 1. v. c. 11, p. 480 ; Anastasias in Vitis Pontificura, in Murato- 
ri’s Collection, tom. iii. pars i. p. 141. 

Consult the preface of Ducange (ad Gloss. GrsBC. medii jEvi) and the Novels 
of Justinian (vii. Ixvi.). The Greek language was Kotvog, the Latin was warpco^ 
to himself, levpoMfrarog to the TroXireiag the system of government^ 
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successively translated/® the original was forgotten, the ver- 
sion was studied, and the Greek, whose intrinsic merit de- 
served indeed the preference, obtained a legal as well as pop- 
ular establishment in the Byzantine monarchy. The birth 
and residence of succeeding princes estranged them from the 
Boman idiom ; Tiberius by the Arabs,” and Maurice by the 
Italians,^" are distinguished as the first of the Greek Caesars, 
as the founders of a new dynasty and empire ; the silent rev- 
olution was accomplished before the death of Heraclius, and 
the ruins of the Latin speech were darkly preserved in the 
terms of jurisprudence and the acclamations of the palace. 
After the restoration of the Western empire by Charlemagne 
and the Othos, the names of Franks and Latins acquired an 
equal signification and extent, and these haughty barbarians 
asserted, with some justice, their superior claim to the lan- 
guage and dominion of Home. They insulted the alifinp of 
the East who had renounced the dress and idiom of Romans, 
and their reasonable practice will justify the frequent appel- 
lation of Greeks.'®* But this contemptuous appellation was 

^ Oif jxrflf aXKdi Kai Aanvitcj) Xk^tQ ical ^pdaiQ aiffsri roig vqjiovq Kpv'jrrovtra rovq 
cwitvcLt raiiTtiv dwapivoug Lcr)(vpw£ (Matth. Blastares, Hist. Juns» 

apad Fabric. Biblioth. Graec, tom. xii. p. 369 [edit. Hamb. 1721]). The Code 
and Pandects (the latter by Thalelsens) were translated in the time of Justinian 
(p. 358, 366). Theophilus, one of the original triumvirs, has left an elegant, though 
diffuse, pai-aphrase of the Institutes. On the other hand, Julian, antecessor of 
Constantinople (a.d. 570), cxx. Novellas Grsecas elegant! Latinitate donavit (Hei- 
neccius, Hist. J. R. p. 396) for the use of Italy and Africa. 

^ Abnlpharagius assigns the seventh Dynasty to the Fi*anks or Romans, the 
eighth to the Greeks, the ninth to the Arabs. A tempore August! Ccesaris donee 
imperaret Tiberius Caesar spado circiter annornm 600 fuerunt Imperatores C. P. 
Patricii, et prsBcipua pars exercifOs Romani [i. e., Franci] ; extra quod, consiliarii, 
scrib® et populus, omnes Graeci fuerunt : deinde regniim etiam Graecanicum fac- 
tum est ’’ (p. 95, vers. Focock). The Christian and ecclesiastical studies of Abnl* 
pharagius gave him some advantage over the more ignorant Moslefnsm 

100 “Primus ex Graecorum genere in Imperio confirmatus est ;** or, according 
to another MS. of Paulus Diaconus (L iiL c. 15, p. 443), in Grsscorum Imperio. 

101 « Qtiia linguam, mores, vestesque raut&stis, putavit Sanctissimus Papa" (an 
audacious irony), ‘‘ita yobis di^Ucere Romanomm nomen.» His nuncios, roga- 

* “ Skut et vestem.’" These words follow in the text of Xiutprand (apnd 
Murat* Script- ItaL tom. ii* p. 436, to which Gibbon refers). But with some in- 
accuracy m: conaasion, whkh occu in Gibbon’s references, the rest of the 

quotation, which as it stands is does not appear. — M. 
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The Greek 
emperors 
and their 
subjects 
retain and 
assert the 
name of 
Homans. 


indignantly rejected by the prince and people to vhom it is 
applied. Whatsoever changes had been introduced 
by the lapse of ages, they alleged a lineal and tin- 
broken succession from Augustus and Constantine; 
and, in the lowest period of dengeneracy and decay, 
the name of Rokans adhered to the last fragments 
of the empire of Constantinople.^” 

While the government of the East was transacted in Latin, 
the Greek was the language of literature and philosophy, nor 
Period of could the masters of this rich and perfect idiom be 
Ignorance. tempted to envy the borrowed learning and imita- 
tive taste of their Roman disciples. After the fall of pagan- 
ism, the loss of Syria and Egypt, and the extinction of the 
schools of Alexandria and Athens, the studies of the Greeks 
insensibly retired to some regular monasteries, and, above all, 
to the royal college of Constantinople, which was burned in 
the reign of Leo the Isanrian.“* In the pompous style of 
the age, the president of that foundation was named the Sun 
of Science ; his twelve associates, the professors in the differ- 
ent arts and faculties, were the twelve signs of the zodiac: 
a library of thirty -six thousand five hundred volumes was 
open to their inquiries ; and they could show an ancient man- 
uscript of Homer, on a roll of parchment one hundred and 
twenty feet in length, the intestines, as it was fabled, of a pro- 


bant Mcephorum Imperatorem GraBcoram, ut com Otbone Imperatore Bomano- 
rum amici tiam faceret” (Liutprand in Legatione, p. 486). 

By Baonicus Chalcocondyles, who survived the last siege of Constantinople, 
the account is thus stated (L i. p. 8 [p. edit. Bonn]), Constantine transplant- 
ed his Latins of Italy to a Greek city of Thrace : they adopted the language and 
manners of the natives, who were confounded with them under the name of Ro- 
mans. The kings of Constantinople, says the historian, M aifrovg 

'Puifiaiojv fia(rO<^s re xai avroKparopag trap,vvv£(TOcu diroKaXeiv^ 'EXXijj/iaj/ dk 
Xellg oi)Kkri ovdapy d^iovv* 

See Bucange (C- P. Christiana, 1. ii. p. 150, 151), who collects the testimo- 
nies, not of Theophanes, but at least of Zonaras (tom, iL 1. xv. [e. 3] p. 104X Ce- 
drenus (p. 454 [tom. i. p. 795 seq., edit. Bonn]), Michael Glycas (p. 281 [p. 522, 
edit. Bonn]), Constantine Manasses (p. 87 [v. 4257, p. 182, edit. Bonn]). After 
refuting the absurd charge against the emperor, Spanheim (Hist. Iinaginum, 
p. 99--111), like a true advocate, proceeds to doubt or deny the reality of the fire, 
and almost of the libraiy. 
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digious serpent.”* But the seventh and eighth centuries were a 
period of discord and darkness; the library was burned, the col- 
lege was abolished, the Iconoclasts are represented as the foes 
of antiquity, and a savage ignorance and contempt of letters has 
disgraced the princes of the Heraclean and Isaurian dynasties.”* 
In the ninth century we trace the first dawnings of the 
restoration of science.”* After the fanaticism of the Arabs 
had subsided, the caliphs aspired to conquer the 
fewnSg arts, rather than the provinces, of the empire : their 
liberal curiosity rekindled the emulation of the 
Greeks, brushed away the dust from their ancient libraries, 
and taught them to know and reward the philosophers, whose 
labors had been hitherto repaid by the pleasure of study and 
the pursuit of truth. The Caesar Bardas, the uncle of Michael 
the Third, was the generous protector of letters, a title which 
alone has preserved his memory and excused his ambition. 
A particle of the treasures of his nephew was sometimes di- 
verted from -the indulgence of vice and folly ; a school was 
opened in the palace of Magnaura, and the presence of Bar- 
das excited the emulation of the masters and students. At 
their head was the philosopher Leo, Archbishop of Thessalon- 
ica ; his profound skill in astronomy and the mathematics was 
admired by the strangers of the East, and this occult science 
was magnified by vulgar ci'edulity, which modestly supposes 
that all knowledge superior to its own must be the effect of 
inspiration or magic. At the pressing entreaty of the Csesar, 
his friend, the celebrated Photius,’” renounced the freedom^ 

According to Malchus (apud Zotiar. 1. xiv. p. 58), thia Homer was burned 
in the time of Basiliacus. The MS. might be renewed — but on a serpent’s y 
Most sti-apge and incredible! 

iiXoyia of Zonaras, the dypla Kal iLfiaOia of Cedrenus, are strong words^ 
perhaps not ill-suited to these reigns. 

See Zonaras (1. xvi. [c. 4] p. ICO, 161) and Cedrenus (p. 549, 550 [tom. ii. 
p* 166 seq.,^edit. Bonn]). like Friar l^eon, the philosopher Leo has been trans* 
iE>rmfed hy ignorance into a conjurer; yet not so undeservedly, if he be the author 
oC the oracles more commonly ascribed to the emperor of the same name. The 
phy^ of Leo in MS. are in the library of Vienna (Fabricius, Bibliotb. Grmc. 

^4666; tom.xii. p. 781X Qui^cantl 

and Eterary character of Pbotius is copiously discussed hj 
Hanckius (De Scr^tprihos Byzant* p, 269-396) and Fabrieius. 
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of a secular and studious life, ascended the patriarchal throne, 
and was alternately excommunicated and absolved by the 
synods of the East and West. By the confession even of 
priestly hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was foreign 
to this universal scholar, who was deep in thought, indefatiga- 
ble in reading, and eloquent in diction. Whilst he exercised 
the ofiBce of protospathaire, or captain of the guards, Photius 
was sent ambassador to the Caliph of Bagdad.”® The tedious 
hours of exile, perhaps of confinement, were beguiled by the 
hasty composition of his IMrary^d. living monument of erudi- 
tion and criticism. Two hundred and fourscore writers, histo- 
rians, orators, philosophers, theologians, are reviewed without 
any regular method ; he abridges their narrative or doctrine, 
appreciates their style and character, and judges even the fa- 
thers of the Church with a discreet freedom which often 
breaks through the superstition of the times. The Emperor 
Basil, who lamented the defects of his own education, intrust- 
ed to the care of Photius his son and successor Leo the Phi- 
losopher, and the reign of that prince and of his son Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus forms one of the most prosperous eras 
of the Byzantine literature. By their munificence the treas- 
ures of antiquity were deposited in the imperial library ; by 
their pens, or those of their associates, they were imparted in 
such extracts and abridgments as might amuse the curiosity, 
without oppressing the indolence, of the public. Besides the 
JBasiUcSf or code of laws, the arts of husbandry and war, of 
feeding or destroying the human species, were propagated 
with equal diligence; and the history of Greece and Borne 
was digested into fifty-three heads or titles, of which two only 
(of embassies, and of virtues and vices) have escaped the in- 
juries of time. In every station the reader might eontem- 


108 Etff *A(r(rvpiovQ can only mean Bagdad, the seat of the caliph j and the relation 
of his embassy might have been curious and instructive. But how did he pro- 
cure his books ? A library so numerous could neither be found at Bagdad, not 
transported with his baggage, nor preserved in his memory. Yet the last, how- 
ever incrediblej seems to he affinned by Photius himself^ daac avrwv 

Camusat (Hist. Critique des Jonmaux, p, 87-94:) gives a good account 
of the Myriobiblon. 
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plate the image of the past world, apply the lesson or warn- 
ing of each page, and learn to admire, perhaps to imitate, the 
examples of a brighter period. I shall not expatiate on the 
worts of the Byzantine Greeks, who, by the assiduons study 
of the ancients, have deserved, in some measure, the remem- 
brance and gratitude of the moderns. The scholars of the 
present age may still enjoy the benefit of the philosophical 
commonplace-book of Stobaeus, the grammatical and historic 
lexicon of Suidas, the Chiliads of Tzetzes, which comprise six 
hundred narratives in twelve thousand verses, and the com- 
mentaries on Homer of Eustathius, Archbishop of Thessalon- 
ica, who, from his horn of plenty, has poured the names and 
authorities of four hundred writers. From these originals, 
and from the numerous tribe of scholiasts and critics, some 
estimate may be formed of the literary wealth of the twelfth 
century. Constantinople was enlightened by the genius of 
Homer and Demosthenes, of Aristotle and Plato ; and in the 
enjoyment or neglect of our present riches we must envy the 
generation that could still peruse the history of Theopompus, 
the orations of Hyperides, the comedies of Menander,’*® and 
the odes of Alcaeus and Sappho. The frequent labor of illus- 
tration attests not only the existence but the popularity of the 
Grecian classics ; the general knowledge of the age may be 
deduced from the example of two learned females, the Em- 
press Eudocia and the Princess Anna Comnena, who culti- 

io« Of these modem Greeks, see the respective anicles in the Bibliotheca Grsaca 
of Fabricius ; a laborious work, yet susceptible of a better method and many im- 
provements : of Eustathius (tom, i p/289-292, 306-829), of the Fselli (a diatribe 
of JLeo AUatius, ad calcem tom. v.), of Constantine Poiphyrogenitus (tom. vi. 
p. 486-509), of John Stobaeus (tom. viiL 665-728), of Suidas (tom. ix. p, 620-827), 
John Tzetzes (tom, xii. p. 246-273). Mr. Harris, in his Philological Arrange- 
xnents, ‘‘ opus senile,’^ has given a sketch of this Byzantine learning (p. 287-300). 

From obscure and hearsay evidence, Gerard Vossius (De Poetis Grsecis, c. 6) 
and he Clerc (Bibliotheque Choisie, tom. xix. p. 285) mention a commentary of 
Mmhael PseHus on twenty-four plays of Menander, still extant in MS. at Con- 
f^tfoople. ,Yet such dassic studies seem incompatible with the gravity or dul- 
o| a^^polmau who pored over the categories (He Psellis, p. 42) ; and Mi- 
lieeavPonfounded with Homerus SeUius, who wrote arguments 
^ In the tenth century Suidas quotes fifty plays, but 
he oftcai the oM scholia 
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vated, in the purple, the arts of rhetoric and philosophy.*" 
The vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarous: a 
more correct and elaborate style distinguished the discourse, 
or at least the compositions, of the Church and palace, which 
sometimes ajffected to copy the purity of the Attic models. 

In our modern education, the painful though necessary at- 
tainment of two languages which are no longer living may 
Decay of taste consume the time and damp the ardor of the yonth- 
aad genius, student. The poets and orators were long im- 

prisoned in the barbarous dialects of our Western ancestors, 
devoid of harmony or grace ; and their genius, without pre- 
cept or example, was abandoned to the rude and native pow- 
.ers of their judgment and fancy. But the Greeks of Con- 
stantinople, after purging away the impurities of their vulgar 
speech, acquired the free use of their ancient language, the 
most happy composition of human art, and a familiar knowl- 
edge of the sublime masters who had pleased or instructed 
the first of nations. But these advantages only tend to ag- 
gravate the reproach and shame of a degenerate people. They 
held in their lifeless hands the riches of their fathers, without 
inheriting the spirit which had created and improved that sa- 
cred patrimony : they read, they praised, they compiled, but 
their languid souls seemed alike incapable of thought and ac- 
tion. In the revolution of ten centuries, not a single discov- 
ery was made to exalt the dignity or promote the happiness 
of mankind. ISTot a single idea has been added to the specu- 
lative systems of antiquity, and a succession of patient disci- 
ples became in their turn the dogmatic teachers of the next 
servile generation. Kot a single composition of history, phi- 
losophy, or literature has been saved from oblivion by the 
intrinsic beauties of style or sentiment, of original fancy, or 
even of successful imitation. In prose, the least offensive of 


Anna Comnena may boast of her Gre^ style (rb 'EXXi/vgeu* iff &cpov ia- 
irovSaKvia), and Zonaras, her eontemporary, but not her flatterer, may add with 
truth, yXibTrav £tx*v AicpitCic ’AmKiZovffav. The princess ■was conversant ■with 
the artful diah^es of Plato, and had studied the rerptxKrie, or gaadriaium of as- 
tarolo^, geometiy, arithmetic, and music (see her pre&ca to the Alexiad, with Du- 
Cange’s notesy 

T.—B4: 
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the Byzantine writers are absolved from censure by their 
naked and tinpresnming simplicity : but the orators, most el- 
oquent’” in their own conceit, are the farthest removed from 
the models whom they afEect to emulate. In every page our 
taste and reason are wounded by the choice of gigantic and 
obsolete words, a stiff and intricate phraseology, the discord 
of images, the childish play of false or unseasonable oraarnent, 
and the painful attempt to elevate themselves, to astonish the 
reader, and to involve a trivial meaning in the smoke of ob- 
scurity and exaggeration. Their prose is soaring to the vi- 
cious affectation of poetry : their poetry is sinking below the 
flatness and insipidity of prose. The tragic, epic, and lyric 
muses were silent and inglorious: the bards of Constanti- 
nople seldom rose above a riddle or epigram, a panegyric 
or tale ; they forgot even the rules of prosody ; and with the 
melody of Homer yet sounding in their ears, they confound 
all measure of feet and syllables in the impotent strains which 
have received the name oi ^oUUoal or city verses.’” The 

To censure the Byzantine taste, Ducange (Prsefat. Gloss. Grasc. p. 17) strings 
the authorities of Aulus Gellius, Jerom, Petronius, George Hamai'tolus, Longinus, 
who give at once the precept and the ’example. 

The “versus politici,” those common prostitutes, as, from their easiness, 
they are styled by Leo Allatius, usually consist of fifteen syllables. They are used 
by Constantine Manasses, John Tzetzes, etc. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin, tom. iii. p, i. 
p. 345, 346, edit. Basil. 1762).‘ 

» The ffoXerticol (rrixoi are accentual verses, and are so called from having been 
invented at Constantinople- ** Whether there was any other Greek metre on the 
aecenmal piinciple in the Middle Ages is uncertain ; no specimen has reached us- 
Kor is it certain at what time the “versus politic! ” first came into use. In the 
twelfth century they had become so popular, that Constantine Manasses wrote in 
this measure his Svvoxpic John Tzetzes his Chiliads, both composed 

in Hellenic, though the latter shows that he yielded unwillingly to the vulgar taste, 
by his complaint in iambics at the commencement of his book, entitled "AXtfra 
TZTjBtSUicwaf TTovtifiaTfay, It is remarkable that this measure, although seldom, if 
ever, fouu<f in ^e poetjy* of other modem Europ^m nations, was common in the 
earliest pokay, aind has continued to be a favorite mth us in compositions 

oCpartitmlmr kind^ The oady 4Mfference is, that instead of fifteen syllables with 
an on tile penultimate syllable, the il^gHsh measure is of fourteen, with an 

aedi^f Bhyme, which is found in the earliest specimens of 

verse, appears to have been adopted by the Greeks in a later age fiom the 
Ita^ans, as it is not found before the time when the Venetians in Crete, the Gen- 
oese at Constantinople and elsewhere, and othei* Italians in several pai’ts of the 
isl^ds and continent of Greec^ had introduced many of their customs, and wlien 
the greats part of the Kpmaic poetry consisted of "translations or imitations of 
ItaHan romances.” Leake, Feloponnesiaca, p. 135.— S, 
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minds of the Greeks were bound in the fetters of a base and 
imperious superstition, "which extends her dominion round 
the circle of profane science. Their understandings were 
bewildered in metaphysical controversy: in the belief of 
visions and miracles they had lost all principles of moral, 
evidence, and their taste was vitiated by the homilies of 
the monks, an absurd medley of declamation and Scripture. 
Even these contemptible studies were no longer dignified 
by the abuse of superior talents : the leaders of the Greek 
Church were humbly content to admire and copy the oracles 
of antiquity, nor did the schools or pulpit produce any rivals 
of the fame of Athanasius and Chrysostom.”* 

In all the pursuits of active and speculative life, the emu- 
lation of states and indi'vdduals is the most powerful spring 
Want of efforts and improvements of mankind. The 

p at io nai^ citics of aucient Greece were east in the happy 

mixture of union and independence, which is re- 
peated on a larger scale, but in a looser form, by the nations 
of modem Europe : the union of language, religion, and man- 
ners, which renders them the spectators and judges of each 
other’s merit ;”* the independence of government and inter- 
est, which asserts their separate freedom, and excites them to 
strive for pre-eminence in the career of glory. The situation 
of the Romans was less favorable; yet in the early ages of 
the republic, which fixed the national character, a similar em- 
ulation was kindled among the states of Latium and Italy; 
and in the arts and sciences they aspired to equal or surpass 
their Grecian masters. The empire of the Caesars undoubt- 
edly checked the activity and progress of the human mind: 
its magnitude might indeed allow some scope for domestic 
competition; but when it was gradually reduced, at first to 
the East, and at last to Greece and Constantinople, the Byzan- 
tine subjects were degraded to an abject and languid temper, 
the natural effect of their solitary and insulated state. From 
the North they were oppressed by nameless tribes of barbari- 

Ab St. Bernard of the Latin, so St. John Damascenus, in the eighth cento- 
ly, is revered as the last father of the Ghreek Church. 

Hume's Essays, voL L p. 126. 
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anSjto whom they scarcely imparted the appellation of men. 
The language and religion of the more polished Arabs were 
an insurmountable bar to all social intercourse. The con- 
querors of Europe were their brethren in the Christian faith ; 
but the speech of the Pranks or Latins was unknown, their 
manners were rude, and they were rarely connected, in peace 
or war, with the successors of Heraclius. Alone in the uni- 
verse, the self-satisfied pride of the Greeks was not disturbed 
by the comparison of foreign merit; and it is no wonder 
if they fainted in the race, since they had neither compet- 
itors to urge their speed, nor judges to crown their victory. 
The nations of Europe and Asia were mingled by the ex- 
peditions to the Holy Land ; and it is under the Oomnenian 
dynasty that a faint emulation of knowledge and military 
virtue was rekindled in the Byzantine empire. 


Note A. (See p. 478.) 

As Gibbon bas not ^ven an account of the Byzantine law in any part of his 
work, a brief history of its sources may be stated in this place, more especially as 
the labors of modem scholars have thrown new light upon the subject. Although 
the compilation of Justinian was mainly intended for people who spoke Greek, 
the emperor restricted its use by promulgating it in the Latin language, which 
was unintelligible to the greater part of Ms subjects. This defect was remedied 
to a great extent by a Greek school of jurists, which had flourished even before 
his reign, and who translated the Corpus Juris into the Greek language. The 
consequence was that the original was soon disused throughout the Eastern em- 
pire, and that Gi*eek translations of the Institutions, the Pandects, and the Code 
usurped their place. These translations, however, were not stamped by any offi- 
cial authority ; and in the times of confusion which followed the reign of Hemclius 
even the tran^tions were neglected, and their place was supplied by the writ- 
iugs of commentators, who had published abridgments of the laws. lieo IIL, the 
Isaurian, attempted to remedy this evil by publishing a Greek Manual of Law, 
which became the primary authority in all the courts of the empire. This Man- 
ual, which was revised by Constantine Copronymns, the son of Leo, bore the title 
c^ Mclcga rwv vofiwv)^ and is still extant in many manuscripts, which 

till a recent time were en*oneously supposed to be the jProcAtron, or Manual of 
Basil, Constantine, and Leo, of which we shall speak presently. The Ecloga of 
Leo and Constantine Copronymns contains eighteen titles, and adopts an order 
entirely diflhrent from that of the Institutions of Justinian. It omits entirely 
several very important matters, such as servitudes and the different modes of ac- 
quiring property. Its authority was abrogated by Basil L, who severely censures 
jtj on account of its imperfections, and declares it to be an insult to the earlier leg- 
It was not, however, entirely disused, since the MSS. which contain it 
ai# AS than the ninth century. 

M refprin in the Byzantine law was effected by Basil I. His 

Icgi^tion was comprised ^ tbr^ works : 1. i^pcAiVoa v6fto^\ a man- 

ual intended td serve as an inti^duetion to the sdeace. 2. Masilica (rd jSacriX- 
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iKo.'), n, irevisioii of tli© smcient laws. 3. JEp cLrLogog& (^^ETroti/ayoVi? TSiv vofjLtjyv)^ a 
second edition of the Prochiron Manual published after the Easuica. 

The JProchiron is issued iu the names of Basil, and of his two sons, Constantine 
and Eeo, and was probably published in a.i>. 870. It contains forty titles. The 
former half of the work is executed in an entirely different manner* from the lat- 
ter. In the first twenty titles the same plan has been followed as in the Basilica; 
the extracts from the Institutions are first given, and these are followed succes- 
sively by extracts fi’om the Pandects, Code, Novellas of Justinian, and then by the 
N'oveiloa of subsequent emperors ; but in the last twenty titles this well-arranged 
plan is abandoned, from a determination to huriy the work to a conclusion. The 
Ecloga of Xico, which Basil so strongly condemns, now becomes the basis of bia 
work ; the extracts from the Institutions and the INovellse are veiy numerous, 'while 
the Pandects and the Code are almost entirely neglected. A complete edition of 
the Prochiron was published for the first time by Zacharia in 1837. 

The basilica contains a complete code of Byzantine law. It was originally 
published by Basil about 884, under the title of the Revision of the Old Laws 
(^\\v€ciciiGap<TLg rwv rraXaic^v vSfztovy. It was divided into forty books, although 
Basil ill his Prochiron had announced that the new Code would consist of sixty 
books. This Code, how'ever, was again revised and enlarged by Leo the Philoso- 
pher, and was published in his own name and that of his son Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus between 905 and 911. It is this new and revised Code in sixty books 
w'hich we now possess under the title of Basilica or TmperiaZ laws. The earlier 
code of Basil has entirely disappeared. The Basilica, like the compilation of Jus- 
tinian, is a collection of all the authorities of Byzantine law. It is compiled from 
the Greek translations of Justinian’s laws, and from the Greek commentaries on 
them, which had received the sanction of the Byzantine legal schools. It was not 
a new translation of the Latin text of Justinian, but it employed the Greek texts 
which had been in existence more than three centuries. Each of the sixty books 
is distributed into titles, which are again subdivided into chapters and paragraphs. 
Each title contains, with more or less accuracy, all the laws relating to this sub- 
ject in the Institutions, the Pandects, the Code, and the Novellas, and thus pre- 
sents in one place the enactments upon a subject previously dispersed in four col- 
lections. The Basilica does not contain everything which is found in the Corpus 
Juris, but it contains numerous fragments of the opinions of the ancient jurists 
and of imperial constitutions which are notin the compilation of Justinian. There 
is no complete MS. of the Basilica. The best edition is by Heimbach, in five 
volumes 4to, Leipzig, 1833 seq. 

The publication of the Basilica led to the gradual disuse of the original com- 
pilations of Justinian in the East. But the Roman law was thus more firmly es- 
tablished in Eastern Europe and Western Asia. The Basilica continued to be 
the law of the B 3 rzantine empire till its conquest by the Turks, and has been de- 
clared to be the law of the new kingdom of Greece- 

Xhe best histories of the Byzantine law are by Zacharia Historise Juris Graeco- 
Romani Eelineatio, and by Moutreuil, Histoire du Droit Byzantiii, Paris, 3 vols, 
8vo, 1843-46. Bee also Elnlay, EHstoiy of the Byzantine Empire, vol. i. p. 280 
seq. — S- 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


Origin and Doctrine of the Paulicians, — Their Persecution by the Greek Em- 
perors. — Kevolt in Armenia, etc, -—Transplantation into Thrace. — Propagation 
in the West. — The Seeds, Character, and Consequences of the Reformation. 


In tlie profession of Christianity the variety of national 
characters may be clearly distinguished. The natives of 
snpine sn- Syria and Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy and 
contemplative devotion: Rome again aspired to 
ckoreh. domiuion of the world ; and the wit of the 

lively and loquacious Greeks was consumed in the disputes of 
metaphysical theology. The incomprehensible mysteries of 
the Trinity and Incarnation, instead of commanding their si- 
lent submission, were agitated in vehement and subtle contro- 
versies, which enlarged their faith at the expense, perhaps, of 
their charity and reason. From the Council of Hice to the 
end of the seventh century the peace and unity of the Church 
was invaded by these spmtual wars ; and so deeply did they 
affect the decline and fall of the empire, that the historian 


has too often been compelled to attend the synods, to explore 
the creeds, and to enumerate the sects, of this busy period of 
ecclesiastical annals. From the beginning of tbe eighth cen- 
tury to the last ages of the Byzantine empire the sound of 
controversy was seldom heard : curiosity was exhausted, zeal 
was fatigued, and in the decrees of six councils the articles of 


the Catholic faith had been irrevocably defined. The spirit 
of dispute, however vain and pernicious, requires some energy 
and exercise of the mental faculties ; and the prostrate Greeks 
wears content to fast, to pray, and to believe in blind obedience 
to the i^rfriareh and his clergy. During a long dream of su- 
perstition the Tirgin and the saints, their visions and miracles, 
their relk® apd images, were preached by the monks, and wor- 
shipped by the people; and the appellation of people might 
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be exteuded, witbout injastice, to the first ranks of civil so- 
ciety. At an unseasonable moment tbe Isaurian emperors 
attempted somewhat rudely to awaken their subjects : un- 
der their infiuence reason might obtain some proselytes, a far 
greater number was swayed by interest or fear ; but the East- 
ern world embraced or deplored their visible deities, and the 
restoration of images was celebrated as the feast of ortho- 
doxy In this passive and unanimous state the ecclesiastical 
rulers were relieved from the toil, or deprived of the pleas- 
ure, of persecution. The pagans had disappeared ; the Jews 
were silent and obscure; the disputes with the Latins were 
rare and remote hostilities against a national enemy ; and the 
sects of Egypt and Syria enjoyed a free toleration under the 
shadow of the Arabian caliphs. About the middle of the 
seventh century a branch of Manichseans was selected as the 
victims of spiritual tyranny : their patience was at length ex- 
asperated to despair and rebellion ; and their exile has scat- 
tered over the West the seeds of reformation. These impor- 
tant events will justify some inquiry into the doctrine and 
story of the Patjlioian-s ;* and, as they cannot plead for them- 
selves, our candid criticism will magnify the good, and abate 
or suspect the emi, that is reported by their adversaries. 

The Gnostics, who had distracted the infancy, were op- 
pressed by the greatness and authority of the Church. In- 
orieinofthe emulating or surpassing the wealth, leam- 

p^i<^8 or ing, and numbers of the Catholics, their obscure 
st.Paui. remnant was driven from the capitals of the East 

A*l>. 660 , etc* '*■ 

and West, and confined to the villages and moun- 
tains along the borders of the Euphrat^. Some vestige of 

^ The errors and virtues of the Paulicians are weighed, with his usual judgment 
and candor, by the learned Mosheim (Hist. Ecclesiast. seculnm ix. p. 811, etc.). 
He draws his original intelligence from Photius (contra Manichseos, 1, i.) and Pe- 
ter Siculus (Hist. Manichseorum). The first of these accounts has not fallen into 
my hands ; the second, which Mosheim prefers, I have read in a Latin version in- 
serted in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum (tom. xvi. p. 754-764) from the edition 
of the Jesuit Paderus (Ingolstadii, 1604, in 4to).» 

» Compare Hallam’s Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 379, 10th edit. Mr. Hallam just- 
ly observes that this chapter “appears to be accurate as well as luminous, and is 
at least far superior to any modern work on the subject.” — M. 
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the Maroionites may be detected in the fifth century but 
the numerous sects were finally lost in the odious name of 
the Maniehseans : and these heretics, who presumed to recon- 
cile title doctrines of Zoroaster and Ohx’ist, were pursued by 
the two religions with equal and unrelenting hatred. Under 
the grandson of Heraclius, in the neighborhood of Samosata, 
more famous for the birth of Lucian than for the title of a 
Syrian kingdom, a reformer arose, esteemed by the Pauli- 
cians as the chosen messenger of truth. In his humble 
dwelling of Mananalis, Constantine entertained a deacon who 
returned from Syrian captivity, and received the inestima- 
ble gift of the New Testament, which was already concealed 
from the vulgar by the prudence of the Greek, and perhaps 
of the Gnostic, clergy.* These books became the measure of 
his studies and the rule of his faith ; and the Catholics, who 
dispute his interpretation, acknowledge that his text was gen- 
uine and sincere. But he attached himself with peculiar de- 
votion to the writings and character of St. Paul : the name 
of the Paulieians is derived by their enemies from some un- 
known and domestic teacher; but I am confident that they 
gloried in their aflSnity to the apostle of the Gentiles. His 
disciples, Titus, Timothy, Sylvanus, Tychichus, were repre- 
sent^ by Constantine and his fellow - laborers : the names 
of the apostolic churches were applied to the congregations 
which they assembled in Armenia and Cappadocia ; and this 
innocent allegory revived the example and memory of the 

Their Bible. ages. In the Gospel and the Epistles of S t. 

Paul his faithful follower investigated the creed of 
primitive Christianity ; and, whatever might be the success, a 
Protestant reader will applaud the spirit of the inquiry. But 
if the Scriptures of the Paulieians were pure, they were not 
perfect. Their founders rejected the two Epistles of St. Pe- 

^ In the time of Theodoret, the diocese of Cjrrhns, in Syria, contained eight 
himd^d villages. Of these, two were inhabited by Arians and Eunoniians, and 
eight by Moerdomtes^ whom the laborious bishop reconciled to the Catholic Church 
(Dnpin,. Bitdioth. Eccltfsiastique, tom. iv. p. 81, 82). 

® ista (soera Mvangelia)\egere non lioet sed sacerdotibus dun- 

taxat,** the fiiist acniple of a Cathcdic when he was advised to read the Bible 
(Petr. SicuL p. - 
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ter,'* tlie apostle of the circumeision, whose dispute with their 
favorite for the observance of the law could not easily be for- 
given/ They agreed with their Gnostic brethren in the uni- 
versal contempt for the Old Testament, the books of Moses 
and the prophets, which have been consecrated by the de- 
crees of the Catholic Church. With equal boldness, and 
doubtless with more reason, Constantine, the new Sylvanns, 
disclaimed the visions which in so many bulky and splendid 
volumes had been published by the Oriental sects ;® the fabu- 
lous productions of the Hebrew patriarchs and the sages of 
the East ; the spurious gospels, epistles, and acts, which in the 
first age had overwhelmed the orthodox code ; the theology 
of Manes, and the authors of the kindred lieresies ; and the 
thirty generations, or aeons, which had been created by the 
fi’uitful fancy of Walentine. The Panlicians sincerely con- 
demned the memory and opinions of the Manichsean sect, and 
complained of the injustice which impressed that invidious 
name on the simple votaries of St. Paul and of Christ. 

Cf the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been broken by 
the Pauliciau reformei'S ; and their liberty was enlarged, as 
The simpiic- reduced the number of masters at whose voice 

belief and"^ profane reason must bow to mystery and miracle. 
woTBhip. ipjjQ early separation of the Gnostics had preceded 
the establishment of the Catholic worship ; and against the 
gradual innovations of discipline and doctrine they were as 

** In rejecting the second Epistle of St. Peter, the Paulicians are justified by 
some of the most respectable of the ancients and modems (see Wetstein ad loc., 
Simon, Hist. Critique du IsTouveau Testament, c. 17). They likemse overlooked 
the Apocalypse (Petr. Sicnl. p- 756); but as such neglect is not imputed as a crime, 
the Grreeks of the ninth century must have been careless of the credit and honor 
of the Revelations. 

® This contention, which has not escaped the malice of Porphyiy, supposes some 
eiT'or and passion in one or both of the apostles. By Chiysostom, Jerome and 
Erasmus, it is represented as a sham quarrel, a pious fraud, for the benefit of the 
Gentiles and the correction of the Jews (Middleton’s Works, vol. ii. p, 1-20). 

® Those who are curious of this heterodox library may consult the researches of 
Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 305-437). Even in Africti, 
St. Austin could describe the Manichsean books, “Tam multi, tam grandes, tarn 
pretiosi codices” (contra Faust. xiii. 14); but he adds, without jnty, “Incendite 
omnes illas membranas and his advice has been rigorously followed. 
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strongly guarded by habit and aversion as by the silence of 
St. Paul and the evangelists. The objects which had been 
transformed by the magic of superstition appeared to the 
eyes of the Paulicians in their genuine and naked colors. An 
image made without hands was the common workmanship of 
a mortal artist, to whose skill alone the wood and canvas must 
be indebted for their merit or value. The miraculous relics 
were a heap of bones and ashes, destitute of life or virtue, or 
of any relation, perhaps, with the person to whom they were 
ascribed- The true and vivifying cross was a piece of sound 
or rotten timber; the body and blood of Christ, a loaf of 
bread and a cup of wine, the gifts of nature and the symbols 
of grace. The mother of God was degraded from her celes- 
tial honors and immaculate virginity ; and the saints and an- 
gels were no longer solicited to exercise the laborious office 
of mediation in heaven and ministry upon earth. In the 
practice, or at least in the theory, of the sacraments, the Pau- 
licians were inclined to abolish all visible objects of worship, 
and the words of the Gospel were, in their judgment, the bap- 
tism and communion of the faithful. They indulged a con- 
venient latitude for the interpretation of Scripture : and as 
often as they were pressed by the literal sense, they could es- 
cape to the intricate mazes of figure and allegory. Their ut- 
most diligence must have been employed to dissolve the con- 
nection between the Old and the ISTew Testament; since they 
adored the latter as the oracles of God, and abhorred the for- 
mer as the fabulous and absurd invention of men or demons. 
We cannot be surprised that they should have found in the 
Gospel the orthodv/X mystery of the Trinity : but instead of 
confessing the human nature and substantial sufEerings of 
Christ, they amused their fancy with a celestial body that 
rixeyhoMthie through the virgin like water through a 

P^P®> ^ fantastic crucifixion, that eluded the 

vain and impotent malice of the Jews. A creed 
thus simple and spiritual was not adapted to the 
genius of the times and the rational Christian, who might 

it- eiT 9 fS’Of the FanlicianS are defined by Peter Siculos (p. 7S6) 

with mtich. pre^ftdi^ aad'ptigleD. 
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have been contented with the light yoke and easy burden of 
Jesus and his apostles, was justly offended that the Paulieians 
should dare to violate the unity of God, the first article of 
natural and revealed religion. Their belief and their trust 
was in the Father, of Chidst, of the human soul, and of the 
invisible world. But they likewise held the eternity of mat- 
ter ; a stubborn and rebelKous substance, the origin of a sec- 
ond principle, of an active being, who has created this visi- 
ble world, and exercises his temporal reign till the final con- 
summation of death and sin.® The appearances of moi*al and 
physical evil had established the two pidnciples in the ancient 
philosophy and religion of the East, from whence this doc- 
trine was transfused to the various swarms of the Gnostics. 
A thousand shades may be devised in the nature and chai-- 
acter of AJiHman, from a rival god to a subordinate demon, 
from passion and frailty to pure and perfect malevolence : but, 
in spite of our efforts, the goodness and the power of Ormuzd 
are placed at the opposite extremities of the line ; and every 
step that approaches the one must recede in equal proportion 
from the other.* 


The apostolic labors of Constantine-Sylvanus soon multi- 
plied the number of his disciples, the secret recompense of 
Tbeestab- spiritual ambition. The remnant of the Gnostic 
oftSi**Pan- sects, and especially the Manichseans of Armenia, 
A^Seni^ were united under his standard ; many Catholics 
PontnB,etc. -were converted or seduced by his arguments; and 
he preached with success in the regions of Pontus“ and Cap- 
padocia, which had long since imbibed the religion of Zoro- 


® -‘Primiim illorum axioms est, duo rerum esse priucipia; Deum malum et 
Deum "bonum, aliumque hujus mundi conditorem et principem, et alium futuri 
aevi ” (Petr, Sicul* p. 756). 

® Two learned critics, Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manichdisme, 1. i. iv. v. vi.) 
and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. and De Rebus Christianis ante Constanti- 
jium, sec. i. ii, iii.), have labored to explore and discriminate the vaiious systems 
of the Gnostics on the subject of the two principles. 

The countries between the Euphrates and the Halys were possessed above 
350 years by the Medes (Herodot. L i. c. 103) and Pei-sians ; and the kings of 
Pontus were of the royal race of the Achsemenides (Sallast- Fragment. 1. iii* mth 
the French supplement and notes of the PresUeut de Brosses}. 
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aster. The Paulician teachers were distinguished only by their 
Scriptural names, by the modest title of Fellow -pilgrims, by 
the austerity of their lives, their zeal or knowledge, and the 
credit of some extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. But 
they were incapable of desiring, or at least of obtaining, the 
wealth and honors of the Catholic prelacy: such antichris- 
tian pride they bitterly censured : and even the rank of el- 
der’s or presbyters was condemned as an institution of the 
Jewish synagogue. The new sect was loosely spread over 
the provinces of Asia Minor to the westward of the Eu- 
phrates 5 six of their principal congregations represented the 
churches to which St. Paul had addressed his epistles ; and 
their founder chose his residence in the neighborhood of Oo- 
lonia," in the same district of Pontus which had been cele- 
brated by the altars of Bellona*® and the miracles of Greg- 
ory." After a mission of twenty-seven years, Sylvanus, who 
had retired from the tolerating government of the 
of Se or^ Arabs, feU a sacrifice to Homan persecution. The 
emperora pious empei’ors, which seldom touched 

the lives of less odious heretics, proscribed without mercy or 
disguise the tenets, the books, and the persons of the Montan- 
ists and Maniehseans ; the books were delivered to the flames ; 
and all who should presume to secrete such writings, or to 
profess such opinions, were devoted to an ignominious death." 


Most probably founded by Pompey after the conquest of Pontus. This Co- 
lonia, on the Lycus above Neo-Ciesarea, is named by the Turks Coulei-hisar, or 
Chonac, a populous town in a strong country (D’AnvilJe, Gdographie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 34; Toumefort, Voyage du Tevant, tom. hi, lettre xxi, p. 203). 

The Temple of Bellooa, at Comana, in Pontus, was a powerful and wealthy 
foundation, and the high-priest was respected as the second person in the king- 
dom, As the sacerdotal office had been occupied by his mother’s family, Strabo 
(1, xii. p. 809, 835, 836, 837 [p, 635, 557 seq., edit. Casaub.]) dwells with peculiar 
complacency on the temple, the worship, and festival, which was twice celebrated 
every y ear- But the Bellona of Pontus had the features and character of the god- 
de^ not of war, but of love. 

Giegory, Bishop of Neo-Csesarea 240-265), surnamed ThaumaturguSj 
er ^ 'Wppder^worker. A hundred years afterwards, the history or romance of 
his li^ ^7 Gregmy of Nyssa, his namesake and countrynxan, the 

3^4 wa e^ facinora, divini atque orthodoxi Imperatorei 
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A Greek minister, armed with legal and military powers, ap- 
peared at Colonia to strike the shepherd, aiid to reclaim, if 
possible, the lost sheep. By a refinement of cruelty, Simeon 
placed the unfortunate Sylvanas before a line of his disciples, 
who were commanded, as the price of their pardon and the 
proof of their repentance, to massacre their spiritual father. 
They turned aside from the impious office ; the stones drop- 
ped from their filial hands ; and of the whole number only 
one executioner could be found, a new David, as he is styled 
by the Catholics, who boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. 
This apostate — Justus was his name — again deceived and 
betrayed his unsuspecting brethren, and a new conformity to 
the acts of St. Paul may be found in the conversion of Sim- 
eon : like the apostle, he embraced the doctrine which he had 
been sent to persecute, renounced his honors and fortunes, 
and acquired among the Paulicians the fame of a missionary 
and a martyr. They were not ambitious of martyrdom,** but 
in a calamitous period of one hundred and fifty years their 
patience sustained whatever zeal could inflict ; and power was 
insufficient to eradicate the obstinate vegetation of fanaticism 
and reason. Prom the blood and ashes of the first victims 
a succession of teachers and congregations repeatedly arose: 
amidst their foreign hostilities they found leisure for domes- 
tic quarrels : they preached, they disputed, they suffered ; and 
the virtues, the apparent virtues, of Sergius, in a pilgrimage 
of thirty-three years, are reluctantly confessed by the ortho- 
dox historians.*® The native cruelty of Justinian the Second 

addiderant, ut Manichs^os Montanosque capital! pnniri sententi& juberent, eorum-' 
que libros, quocunque in loco inrenti essent, flammis tradi j quod siquis uspiam 
eosdem occultasse depr&hendereturj bnnc eundcm mortis pcensa addici, ejusque 
bona in fiscum inferii ” (Petr. Sicul. p. 759). What more cotild bigotiy and per- 
secution desire? 

It should seem that the Paulicians allowed themselves some latitude of equiv- 
ocation and mental reservation, till the Catholics discovered the pressing questions 
which reduced them to the alternative of apostasy or martyrdom (Petr, Sicul. p, 760), 

The persecution is told by Petrus Siculus (p* with satisfaction and 

pleasantry. Justus ywsta persolvit. Simeon was not rtTog but K>jToc (the pronun- 
ciation of the two vowels must have been nearly the same), a great whale that 
drowned the mariners who mistook him for an island. See likewise Cedrenus 
(p, 432-435 [tom. i. p. 756-761, edit. Bonn^)^ 
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was stimulated by a pious cause ; and he vainly hoped to ex- 
tinguish, in a single conflagration, the name and memory of 
the Paulicians. By their primitive simplicity, their abhor- 
rence of popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes might 
have been reconciled to some erroneous doctrines; but they 
themselves were exposed to the calumnies of the monks, and 
they chose to be the tyrants, lest they should be accused as 
the accomplices, of the Manichseans. Such a reproach has 
sullied the clemency of 35^icephorus, who relaxed in their fa- 
vor the severity of the penal statutes, nor will his character 
sustain the honor of a more liberal motive. The feeble Mi- 
chael the First, the rigid Leo the Armenian, were foremost in 
the race of persecution ; but the prize must doubtless be ad- 
judged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, who restored 
the images to the Oriental Church. Her inquisitors explored 
the cities and mountains of the lesser Asia, and the flatterers 
of the empress have affirmed that, in a short reign, one hun- 
dred thousand Paulicians were extirpated by the sword, the 
gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt or merit has perhaps been 
stretched beyond the measure of truth : but if the account be 
allowed, it must be presumed that many simple Iconoclasts 
were punished under a more odious name; and that some 
who were driven from the Church, unwillingly took refuge 
in the bosom of heresy. 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are the sectaries 
of a religion long persecuted, and at length provoked. In a 
Bevoitofthe causc they are no longer susceptible of fear or 

justice of their arms hardens them 
against the feelings of humanity ; and they revenge 
their fathers’ wrongs on the children of their tyrants. Such 
have been the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of 
France, and such, in the ninth century, were the Paulicians of 
Armenia and the adjacent provinces.” They were flrst awa- 
k^ed to the massage of a governor and bishop, who exer- 

®cidus ^ 76S, 764), tlia coatinnator of Theophanes (1- iv. c. 4 [o. 16], 
[^A^-167, edia iBcmii]), Cedrenus (p. 541, S42, 645 [tom. ii. p. 158 

2] p. Ifi6)j diesoribe the revolt and ex- 
piioite dFC8art)na» and ^ 
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cised the imperial mandate of converting or destroying the 
heretics ; and the deepest recesses of Mount Argaens protect- 
ed their independence and revenge. A more dangerous and 
consuming flame was kindled hy the persecution of Theodora, 
and the revolt of Carbeas, a valiant PauHcian, who command- 
ed the guards of the General of the East. TTia father had 
been impaled by the Catholic inquisitors ; and religion, or at 
least nature, might justify his desertion and revenge. Five 
thousand of his brethren were united by the same motives ; 
they renounced the allegiance of antiehristian Home ; a Sar- 
acen emir introduced. Carbeas to the caliph ; and the com- 
mander of the faithful extended his sceptre to the implacable 
They fortify enemy of the Greeks. In the mountains between 
Tephrice, Siwas and Trebizond he founded or fortified the 
city of Tephrice,’® which is still occupied by a fierce and li- 
centious people, and the neighboring hills were covered with 
the Paulician fugitives, who now reconciled the use of the 
Bible and the sword. During more than thirty years Asia 
was af&icted by the calamities of foreign and domestic war: 
in their hostile inroads the disciples of St. Paul were joined 
with those of Mahomet ; and the peaceful Christians, the aged 
parent and tender virgin, who were delivered into barbarous 
servitude, might justly accuse the intolerant spirit of their 
sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, so intolerable the 
shame, that even the dissolute Michael, the son of Theodora, 
w^ compelled to march in person against the Paulicians : he 
was def ^ted under the walls of Samosata ; and the Boman 
emperor fled before the heretics whom his mother had con- 
demned to the flames. The Saracens fought under the same 
banners, but the victory was ascribed to Carbeas; and the 
captive generals, with more than a hundred tribunes, were 
either released by his avarice or tortured by his fanaticism. 
The valor and ambition of Chrysocheir,” his successor, em- 
_* ^ ^ 

Otter (Voyege en Tnrqaie et en Perse, tom. ii.) is probably the only Frank 
who has visited the independent barbarians of Tephrice, now Divrigni, from whom 
he fortunately escaped in the train of a Turkish oflScer. 

In the history of Chrysocheir, Genesius (Chron. p. 67-70, edit. Venet.) has 
exposed the nakedness of the empire, Constantine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Ba- 
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braced a wider circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance 
with, his faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the heart 
of Asia; the troops of the -frontier and the palace were re' 
andpuiage peatedly overthrown; the edicts of persecution 
Asia Minor, were answered by the pillage of Nice and Niconie- 
dia, of Ancyra and Ephesus; nor could the Apostle St. John 
protect from violation his city and sepulchre. The Cathe- 
dral of Ephesus was turned into a stable for mules and horses; 
and the Paulicians vied with the Saracens in their contempt 
and abhorrence of images and relics. It is not unpleasing 
to observe the triumph of rebellion over the same despotism 
which has disdained the prayers of an injui-ed people. The 
Emperor Basil, the Macedonian, was reduced to sue for peace, 
to offer a ransom for the captives, and to request, in the lan- 
guage of moderation and charity, that Ohrysocheir would 
spare his fellow-Ohristians, and content himself with a royal 
donative of gold and silver and silk garments. “ If the em- 
peror,” replied the insolent fanatic, “ be desirous of peace, let 
him abdicate the East, and reign without molestation in the 
West. If he refuse, the servants of the Lord will precipitate 
him from the throne.” The reluctant Basil suspended the 
treaty, accepted the defiance, and led his army into the land 
of heresy, which he wasted with fire and sword. The open 
country of the Paulicians was exposed to the same calami- 
ties which they had inflicted ; but when he had explored the 
strength of Tephrice, the multitude of the barbarians, and the 
ample magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted with a 
sigh from the hopeless siege. On his return to Constantino- 
ple, he labored, by the foundation of convents and churches, 
to secure the aid of his celestial patrons, of Michael the arch- 
angel and the prophet Ehjah; and it was his daily prayer that 
he might live to transpierce, with three arrows, the head of 
his impious adversary- Beyond his expectations, the wish 
was accomplished ; after a successful inroad Chrysocheir was 
surp^sed and slain in his retreat ; and the rebel’s head was 

sIL 3T-4S, p*. |^p. 2^6^276, edit, iBoiiti]) haa displaced the glory of his 

grandfather; Cedrenus (p. 570-573 [tom, ii. p; 209^212, edit. Bonn]) is without 
their passions or their knowledge; 
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tliumphantly presented at the foot of the throne. On the 
I'eception of this welcome trophy, Basil instantly called for 
his bow, discharged three arrows with unerring and ac- 
cepted the applause of the court, who hailed the victoi’y of 
Their decline. royal archer. With Chrysocheir, the glory of 

the Paulieians faded and -withered on the second 
expedition of the emperor, the impregnable Tephrice was de- 
serted by the heretics, who sued for mercy or escaped to the 
borders. The city was ruined, but the spirit of independence 
survived in the mountains : the Paulieians defended, above a 
century, their religion and liberty, infested the Roman limits, 
and maintained their perpettial alliance with the enemies of 
the empire and the Gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth centuiy, Constantine, sur- 
named Copronymus by the worshippers of images, had made 
Their trans- expedition into Armenia, and found, in the eit- 

R'omlSmSnia of Melitene and Theodosiopolis, a great number 
to Thrace. Paulicians, his kindred heretics. As a favor, or 

punishment, he transplanted them from the banks of the Eu- 
phrates to Constantinople and Thrace ; and by this emigration 
their doctrine was introduced and diffused in Eui’ope." if 
the sectaries of the metropolis were soon mingled with the 
promiscuous mass, those of the country struck a deep root in 
a foreign soil. The Paulicians of Thrace resisted the storms 
of persecution, maintained a secret correspondence with their 
Armenian brethren, and gave aid and comfort to their preach- 
ers, who solicited, not without sncceas, the infant faith of the 
Bulgarians.” In the tenth century they were restored and 
multiplied by a more powerful colony which John Zimisees” 


s# ^ifamfiap&vOti irasa ^ 6a>9ovva lijs Tt^ptic^e sieO'Spla fp. 212]. How ela- 
gant is the Greek tongue, even in the mouth of Cedrenus I 

** Copronymus transported his oryyfveTcj heretics ; and thus tj aip^^iQ 

tCjp TlavXueiapuiVf says Cedrenus (p. 463 [tom. ii. p. 10, edit. Bonn]), who has cop- 
ied the annala of TheophaneSt 

Petrus Sicnlns, who resided nine months at Tephrice (a. d, 870) for the ran- 
som of captives (p. 764), was informed, of their intended mission, and addressed 
his preservative, the Historia Manichfeorum, to the new archbishop of the Bulga- 
rians (p* 764). 

The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites transplanted by John Zinofees 

V.— 35 
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transported from the Chalybian hills to the valleys of Mount 
Hsemus. The Oriental clergy, who would have preferred the 
destruction, impatiently sighed for the absence, of the Manl- 
chaeans: the warlike emperor had felt and esteemed their 
valor : their attachment to the Saracens was pregnant with 
mischief ; but, on the side of the Danube, against the barba- 
rians of Scythia, their service might be useful, and their loss 
would be desirable. Their exile in a distant land was soften- 
ed by a free toleration : the Paulieians held the city of Phil- 
ippopolis and the keys of Thrace ; the Catholics were their 
subjects; the Jacobite emigrants their associates: they occu- 
pied a line of villages and castles in Macedonia and Epirus ; 
aud many native Bulgarians were associated to the com- 
munion of arms and heresy. As long as they were awed by 
power and treated with moderation, their voluntary bands 
were distinguished in the armies of the empire ; and the 
courage of these dogs, ever greedy of war, ever thirsty of 
human blood, is noticed with astonishment, and almost with 
reproach, by the pusillanimous Greeks. The same spirit ren- 
dered them arrogant and contumacious : they were easily pro- 
voked by caprice or injury ; and their privileges were often 
violated by the faithless bigotry of the government and cler- 
gy. In the midst of the Norman war, two thousand five 
hundred Manichseans deserted the standard of Alexius Com- 
nenas,” and retired to their native homes. He dissembled 
till the moment of revenge; invited the chiefs to a friendly 
conference ; and punished the innocent and guilty by impris- 
onment, confiscation, and baptism. In an interval of peace 
the emperor undertook the pious ofBce of reconciling them 
to the Church and State; his winter-quarters were fixed at 
Philippopolis ; and the thirteenth apostle, as he is styled by 
his pious daughter, consumed whole days and nights in theo- 

970) from. Annenia. to Thrace is mentioned b 7 Zonaras (tom. ii. 1, xvii. [c. 1] 
p-^Jand Awna Cpmnena (Alexiad, 1. xiv. p. 450, etc. [edit. Par. 1651]). 

Aiea^d pf. Anna Comnena (1. v. p. 131 [t. i. p. 232, edit. Bonn], 1. vi. 
p. J64,.15^ [p. 272 seq., ^dit. Bonn], 1. xiv. p. 450-467 [edit. Par. 1651], with the 
Ann^tiond oCDneange) records the transactions of h« apostolic father with the 
Manifiha8ans, ;whoso atsoiiiinahl# heresy she was desiroas of refuting. 
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logical controversy. His arguments were fortified, their ob- 
stinacy was melted, by the honors and rewards which he be' 
stowed on the most eminent proselytes ; and a new city, sur- 
rounded with gardens, enriched with immunities, and digni- 
fied with his own name, was founded by Alexius, for the 
residence of his vulgar converts. The important station of 
Philippopolis was wrested from their hands ; the contuma- 
cious leaders were secured in a dungeon, or banished from 
their country ; and their lives were spared by the prudence, 
rather than the mercy, of an emperor at whose command a 
poor and solitary heretic was burned alive before the Church 
of St. Sophia.®® But the proud hope of eradicating the preju- 
dices of a nation was speedily overturned by the invincible 
zeal of the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble or refused to 
obey. After the departure and death of Alexius they soon 
resumed their civil and religions laws. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century their pope or primate (a manifest cor- 
ruption) resided on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dal- 
matia, and governed by his vicars the filial congregations of 
Italy and France.®* From that era a minute scrutiny might 
prolong and perpetuate the chain of tradition. At the end 
of the last age the sect or colony still inhabited the valleys 
of Mount Hsemus, where their ignorance and poverty were 
more frequently tormented by the Greek clergy than by the 
Turkish government. The modem Paulicians have lost all 
memory of their origin ; and their religion is disgraced by 
the worship of the cross, and the practice of bloody sacri- 
fice, which some captives have imported from the wilds of 
Tartary.®® 

In the West the first teachers of the Manichsean theology 
had been repulsed by the people or suppressed by the prince. 


^ Basil, a moxik, and the aathor of the Bogomiles, a sect of Grnosties who soon 
vanished (Anna Comnena, AJexiad, L xv. p, 486-494 [edit Par.] ; Mosheim, BHst 
Kcclesiastica, p. 420). 

Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 267. This passage of oiir En^ish historian is 
alleged by Dacange in an excdlent note on YiUebardotiin (No. 208), who found the 
Paulicians at Philippopolis the friends of the Bulgarians. 

See Marsigli, Stato Militare deli’ Imperio Ottomano, p. 24. 
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The favor and success of the Paulicians in the eleventh and 
Their intro- twelfth centuries must be imputed to the strong, 
Italy and”** though Secret, discontent which armed the most 
France. pious Christians against the Church of Home. Her 
avarice was oppressive, her despotism odious : less degenerate 
perhaps than the Greeks in the worship of saints and images, 
her innovations were more rapid and scandalous : she had 
rigorously defined and imposed the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation : the lives of the Latin clergy were more corrupt, and 
the Eastern bishops might pass for the successors of the apos- 
tles if they were compared with the lordly prelates who wield- 
ed by turns the crosier, the sceptre, and the sword. Three 
different roads might introduce the Paulicians into the heart 
of Europe. After the conversion of Hungary the pilgrims 
who visited Jerusalem might safely follow the course of the 
Danube: in their journey and return they passed through 
Philippopolis ; and the sectaries, disguising their name and 
heresy, might accompany the French or German caravans to 
their respective countries. The trade and dominion of Ven- 
ice pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, and the hospitable re- 
public opened her bosom to foreigners of every climate and 
religion. Under the Byzantine standard the Paulicians were 
often transported to the Greet provinces of Italy and Sicily : 
in peace and war they freely conversed with strangers and 
natives, and their opinions were silently propagated in Borne, 
Milan, and the kingdoms beyond the Alps.®* It was soon dis- 
covered that many thousand Catholics of every rank, and of 
either sex, had embraced the Maniohsean heresy; and the 
flames which consumed twelve canons of Orleans was the first 


^ T!je introduction of the Paulicians into Italy and France is amply discussed 
by Mnxatoii (Antiquitat. ItaliaB medii JBvi, tom. v. dissert, lx. p. 81-X62) and 
Modsmm (p. 379-^2, 419-422}* Yet both have overloolced a curious passage 
dTWptida ^ them in a battle between the Greeks 

J (ih Mnraton. Sbnpt. Berum. Ital. toih. r. p. 256) • 

, 1 1 I i I ^ adwrant quidain, qhoB pessinms error 

■ ^ i y J I . ^ ipso npmen. babehant.” 

Hut is ^ ^ncu*ant of thw doctiihe as to tb«m a kind of Sabellians or 
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act and signal of persecution. The Bulgarians,” a name so 
innocent in its origin, so odious in its application, spread their 
branches over the face of Europe. XJnited in common ha- 
tred of idolatrj and Rome, they were connected by a form of 
episcopal and presbyterian government ; their various sects 
were discriminated by some fainter or darker shades of the- 
ology ; but they generally agreed in the two principles — the 
contempt of the Old Testament, and the denial of the body 
of Christ either on the cross or in the Eucharist. A confes- 
sion of simple worship and blameless manners is extorted 
from their enemies ; and so high was their standard of per- 
fection, that the increasing congregations were divided into 
two classes of disciples, of those who practised and of those 
Persecution aspired. It was in the country of the Albi- 

geois,” in the southern provinces of Erance, that 
i.». 1200, etc. Paulieians were most deeply implanted; and 
the same vicissitudes of martyrdom and revenge which had 
been displayed in the neighborhood of the Euphrates were re- 
peated in the thirteenth century on the banks of the Rhone. 
The laws of the Eastern emperors were revived by Erederie 
the Second. The insurgents of Tephriee were represented 
by the barons and cities of Languedoc: Pope Innocent III. 
surpassed the sanguinary fame of Theodora. It was in cruel- 
ty alone that her soldiers could equal the heroes of the Cru- 
sades, and the cruelty of her priests was far excelled by the 
founders of the Inquisition” — ^an office more adapted to eon- 


Bulgaria Boulgres^ Bougres^ a national appellation, has been applied by the 
Prench as a term of reproach to nsarers and nnnatural sinners. The Paterird or 
Patelini has been made to signify a smooth and flattering hypocrite, sach 
€at Patelin of that original and pleasant farce (Dncange, Gloss. Latinitat. medii 
et infimi -ffivi). The Manichasans were likewise named Catkari^ or the pure, by 
corruption, Gazari^ etc- 

Of the laws, crusade, and i>ersecution against the Albigeois, a just, though 
general, idea is expressed by Mosheim (p. 477-481). The detail may be found 
in the ecclesiastical historians, ancient and modem, Catholics and Protestants; 
and among these Fleury is the most impartial and moderate. 

The Acts (Liber Sententiamm) of the Inquisition of Toulouse (a.o. 1307- 
1323) have been published by Limboreh (Amstelodami, 169S), with a previous 
History of the Inquisition in general. They deserved a more learned and critical 
editor. As we must not calumniate even Satan, or the Holy OMce, I will observe 
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firm than to refute the belief of an evil principle. The visi- 
ble assemblies of the Panlieians, or Albigeois, were extii’pated 
by fire and sword ; and the bleeding remnant escaped by 
flight, concealment, or Catholic conformity. But the invinci- 
ble spirit which they had kindled still lived and breathed in 
the Western world. In the State, in the Church, and even in 
the cloister, a latent succession was preserved of the disciples 
of St. Paul, who protested against the tyranny of Pome, em- 
braced the Bible as the rule of faith, and purified their creed 
from all the visions of the Gnostic theology. “ The strug- 
gles of Wickliff in England, of Huss in Bohemia, were prema- 
ture and ineffectual ; but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, and 
Calvin are pronounced with gratitude as the deliverers of 
nations. 

A philosopher, who calculates the degree of their merit 
and the value of their reformation, will prudently ask from 
what articles of faith, cihove or agcdnst our reason, 
they have enfranchised the Christians; for such 
enfranchisement, is doubtless a benefit so far as it 
may be compatible with truth and piety. After a 
fair discussion we shall rather be surprised by the timidity 
than scandalized by the freedom of our first reformers.’* 

that, of a list of criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men and 
four women were delivered to the secular arm.*' 

The opinions and proceedings of the reformers are exposed in the second 
part of the general history of Mosheim ; but the balance, which he has held with 
ao clear an eye and so steady a hand, begins to incline in favor of his Lutheran 
brethren. , 

* The popularity of Milner’s History of the Church with some readers may 
make it proper to observe that his attempt to exculpate the Paulicians from the 
charge of Gnosticism or Manicheism is in direct defiance, if not in ignorance, of 
all the original authorities- Gibbon himself, it appears, was not acquainted with 
-the work of Photius, “ Contra Manicheos Repullulantes,” the first book of which 
was edited by Montfaueon, Bibliotheca Coisliniana, pars ii. p. 349, 375, the whole 
1^ Wolf, in his Anecdota Grssca. Hamburg, 1722. Compare a very sensible 
tract. Letter to Rev. S. R. Maitland, by J. G. Dowling, M. A. London, 1885. — M. 

Dr. Maitland, in his Pacts and Documents relating to the ancient Albigen- 
ses and Waldratises,^ remarks (p. 217, note) that Gibbon ought to have said thir* 
men and women. He imagines that Gibbon was misled by the fact 
lliit the mc^t conamonly (but by no means always) states the nature 
of the pass^ on each person. Prom the book, however, it appears that 

pe^scms were d#ive»'ed to tW secular ai'm, vm,^ twenty**nine Albig^nses, seven 
and 
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With the Jews, they adopted the belief and defence of all 
the Hebrew Scriptures, with all their prodigies, from the gar- 
den of Eden to the visions of the prophet Daniel ; and they 
were bound, like the Catholics, to justify against the Jews 
the abolition of a divine law. In the great mysteries of the 
Trinity and Incarnation the reformers were severely ortho- 
dox : they freely adopted the theology of the four or the six 
first councils ; and with the Athanasian creed they pronounced 
the eternal damnation of all who did not believe the Catholic 
faith. Transubstantiation, the invisible change of the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ, is a tenet that 
may defy the power of argument and pleasantry ; but instead 
of consulting the evidence of their senses, of their sight, their 
feeling, and their taste, the first Protestants were entangled 
in their own scruples, and awed by the words of Jesus in the 
institution of the sacrament. Luther maintained a corporea^^ 
and Calvin a real^ presence of Christ in the eucharist ; and 
the opinion of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual 
communion, a simple memorial, has slowly prevailed in the 
reformed churches.®® But the loss of one mystery was am- 
ply compensated by the stupendous doctrines of original sin, 
redemption, faith, grace, and predestination, which have been 
strained from the epistles of St. Paul. These subtle ques- 
tions had most assuredly been prepared by the fathers and 
schoolmen ; but the final improvement and popular use may 
be attributed to the first reformers, who enforced them as 
the absolute and essential terms of salvation. Hitherto the 
weight of supernatural belief inclines against the Protes- 
tants; and many a sober Christian would rather admit that 
a. wafer is G-od than that God is a cruel and capricious 
tyrant. 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals are solid and im- 
portant; and the philosopher must own his obligations to 

^ Under Edward VL our reformation wae more bold and perfect : bat in the 
fundamental articles of the Church of England, a strong and explicit declaration 
against the real presence was obliterated in the original copy, to please the people, 
or the liUtherans, or Queen Elizabeth (Burnett Histoiy of the Eeformation, toI. 
ii. p. 82, 128, 302). 
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these fearless enthusiasts.” 1. By their hands the lofty fab- 
ric of superstition, from the abuse of indulgences to the inter- 
cession of the Yirgin, has been levelled with the ground. 
Myriads of both sexes of the monastic profession were re- 
stored to the liberty and labors of social life. An hierarchy 
of saints and angels, of imperfect and subordinate deities, 
were stripped of their temporal power, and reduced to the 
enjoyment of celestial happiness: their images and relics 
w'ere banished from the Church; and the credulity of the 
people was no longer nourished with the daily repetition of 
miracles and visions. The imitation of paganism was sup- 
plied by .a pure and spiritual worship of prayer and thanks- 
giving, the most worthy of man, the least unworthy of the 
Deity. It only remains to observe whether such sublime 
simplicity be consistent with popular devotion ; whether the 
vulgar, in the absence of all visible objects, will not be in- 
flamed by enthusiasm or insensibly subside in langour and 
indifference. II. The chain of authority was broken, which 
restrains the bigot from thinking as he pleases, and the slave 
from speaking as he thinks : the popes, fathers, and coun- 
cils were no longer the supreme and infallible judges of the 
world; and each Christian was taught to acknowledge no 
law but the Scriptures, no interpreter but his own conscience. 
This freedom, however, was the consequence rather than the 
design of the Reformation. The patriot reformers were am- 
bitious of succeeding the tyrants whom they had dethroned. 
They imposed with equal rigor their creeds and confessions ; 
they asserted the right of the magistrate to punish heretics 
with death. The pious or personal animosity of Calvin pro- 
scribed in Servetus” the guilt of his own rebellion and the 

®f ‘‘Had it not been for such men as Xinther and roystff,” said the fanatic 
Whiston to Halley the philosopher, “yon would now he kneeling before an imago 

^ The article of Servet in tbe Dictionnaire Critique of Chaufiepid is the best 
a^Mit which I have seen of this shameful transaction. See likewise the Abbd 
Jfoi^^us: Mdmoii*es d’Histbire, etc., tom. S. p, ^g-164. 
l at the single exeention of Servetris than at the 

the Anto-darf^ of Spain and 1, The 

ayal 'oif Calivin sCema to^ have been envennmp.d Hv TkAr»nrui1 avt/l 
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flames of Smithfield, in wliieli he was afterwards consumed, 
had been kindled for the Anabaptists by the zeal of Cran- 
mer.*'' The nature of the tiger was the same, but he was 
gradually deprived of his teeth and fangs. A spiritual and 
temporal kingdom was possessed by the Eoman pontiff: the 
Protestant doctors were subjects of a humble rank, without 
revenue or Jurisdietion. His decrees were consecrated by 
the antiquity of the Catholic Church; their arguments and 
disputes were submitted to the people; and their appeal to 
private judgment was accepted, beyond their wishes, by curi- 
osity and enthusiasm. Since the days of Luther and Calvin 
a secret reformation has been silently working in the bosom 
of the reformed churches ; many weeds of prejudice wei'e 
eradicated ; and the disciples of Erasmus*® diffused a spirit of 
freedom and moderation. The liberty of conscience has been 
claimed as a common benefit, an inalienable right :** the free 
governments of Holland" and England" introduced thei prac- 


envy. He accused his adversary before their common enemies, the judges of 
Vienne, and betrayed, for his destmction, the sacred ti'ust of a private coiTespond- 
ence. 2. The deed of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence of danger to the 
Chui'ch or State. In his passage through Geneva Servetus was a harmless stran> 
ger, who neither preached, nor printed, nor made proselytes. 3- A Catholic in- 
quisitor yields the same obedience which he requires, but Calvin violated the 
golden rule of doing as he would be done by ; a rule which I read in a moral 
treatise of Isocrates (in Nicocle, tom. i. p. 93, edit. Battle), four hundred years 
before the publication of the GospeL "A wdc-;^oi^reff Iripwj/ dpyiZeaOej ravra 

TOtC dKXoiC TTOtHTS. 

See Burnet, voL iL p. 84-86. The sense and humanity of the young king 
were oppressed by the authority of the primate. 

Erasmus may be considered as the father of rational theology. After a 
slumber of a hundred years, it was revived by the Arminians of Holland, Gro- 
tius, Bimborch, and Le Clevc : in England by Chillingworth, the latitiidinarians 
of Cambndge (Burnet, Hist, of own Times, vol. i. p. 261-268, octavo, edition), 
Tillotson, Clarke, Hoadley, etc, 

^ I am sorry to observe that the three writers of the last age, by whom the 
rights of toleration have been so nobly defended, Ba3de, Leibnitz, and Locke, are 
all laymen and philosophers. 

^ See the excellent chapter of Sir William Temple on the Religion of the 
United Provinces. I am not satisfied with Grotius (De Rebus Belgicis, Annal, 
]. i. p. 13, 14, edit, in 12mo), who approves the imperial laws of persecution, and 
only condemns the bloody tribunal of the Inquisition. 

^ Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 63, 54) explains the law 
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tice of toleration ; and the narrow allowance of the laws has 
been enlarged by the prudence and humanity of the times. 
In the exercise the mind has understood the limits of its 
powers, and the words and shadows that might amuse the 
child can no longer satisfy his manly reason- The volumes 
of controversy are overspread with cobwebs : the doctrine of 
a Protestant church is far removed from the knowledge or 
belief of its private members ; and the forms of orthodoxy, 
the articles of faith, are subscribed with a sigh, or a smile, by 
the modem clergy- Yet the friends of Christianity are alarm- 
ed at the boundless impulse of inquiry and scepticism. The 
predictions of the Catholics are accomplished : the web of 
mystery is unravelled by the Arminians, Arians, and Soeini- 
ans, whose numbers must not be computed from their sepa- 
rate congregations; and the pillars of Revelation are shaken 
by those men who preserve the name without the substance 
of religion, who indulge the license without the temper of 
philosophy 


of England as it was fixed at the Itevolation. The exceptions of Papists, and of 
those who deny the Trinity, would still leave a tolerable scope for persecution, if 
the national spirit were not more effectual than a hundred statutes. 

I shall recommend to public animadversion two passages in Ur, Priestley 
which betray the ultimate tendency of his opinions. At the first of these (Hist, 
of the Corruptions of Christianity, vol. i. p. 275, 276) the priest, at the second 
(vol. ii. p. 484) the magistrate, may tremble I 


* There is something ludicrous, if it were not offensive, in Gibbon holding up 
to “public animadversion” the opinions of any believer in Christianity, however 
imperfect his creed. The observations which the whole of this passage on the 
effects of the Reformation, in which much truth and justice is mingled with much 
prejudi^ would snggest, could not possibly be compressed into a note ; and 
would indeed embrace the whole reugions and irrel^ou| history of the tune 
which has elaps&d since Gibbon wrote*— M. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

The Bulgarians. — Origin, Migrations, and Settlement of the Hungarians.— Their 
Inroads in the East and West. — ^The Monarchy of Russia. — Geography and 
Trade. — ^Wars of the Russians against the Greek Empire. — Converrion of the 
Barbarians. 

UmDEE the reign of Constantine, the grandson of Heraclins, 
the ancient barrier of the Danube, so often violated and so 
often restored, was irretrievably swept away by a new deluge 
of barbarians. Their progress was favored by the caliphs, 
their unknown and accidental auxiliaries ; the !]^man legions 
were occupied in Asia ; and after the loss of Syria, Egypt, and 
Africa, the Caesars were twice reduced to the danger and dis- 
grace of defending their capital against the Saracens. If, in 
the account of this interesting people, I have deviated from 
the strict and original line of my undertaking, the merit of 
the subject will hide my transgression, or solicit my excuse. 
In the East, in the West, in war, in religion, in science, in 
their prosperity, and in their decay, the Ajahians press them- 
selvas on our curiosity; the first overthrow of the Church and 
empire of the Greeks may be imputed to their arms; and the 
disciples of Mahomet still hold the civil and religious sceptre 
of the Oriental world. But the same labor would be unwor- 
thily bestowed on the swarms of savages who, between the 
seventh and the twelfth century, descended from the plains 
of Scythia, in transient inroad or perpetual emigration.* Their 
names Si.r& unconth, their origins doubtful, tbeir actions ob- 


1 All the passages of the Byzantine history which rdate to the barbarians are 
compiled, methodized, and transcribed, in a Latin version, by the laborious John 
Gkitthelf Stritter, in his ‘^Memorise Populomm, ad Danubinm, Ponttim Euxlnum, 
Palndem Mteotidem, Caucasum, Mare Oasiuum, et inde magis ad Septemtriones 
incolentintn.” Petropoli, 1771-1779 ; in four tomes, or six volumes, in 4to. But 
the fisshion has not enhanced the price of these raw materials. 
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scure, their superstition was blind, their valor brutal, and the 
uniformity of their public and private lives was neither soft- 
ened by innocence nor refined by policy. The majesty of 
the Byzantine throne repelled and survived their disorderly 
attacks ; the greater part of these barbarians has disappeared 
without leaving any memorial of their existence, and the des- 
picable remnant continues, and may long continue, to groan 
under the dominion of a foreign tyrant. From the antiqui- 
ties of, I. £vZgarians, II. JSungarians., and, III. Htbssians, 1 
Rha.n content myself "with selecting such facts as yet deserve 
to be remembered. The conquests of the, IV. ISToemans, and 
the monarchy of the, V. Ttteks, wiU naturally terminate in 
the memorable Crusades to the Holy Land and the double 
fall of the city and empire of Constantine. 

I. In his march to Italy, Theodoric,® the Ostrogoth, had 
trampled on the arms of the Bulgarians. After this defeat 
Emigration name aud the nation are lost during a century 
^ j suspected that the same 

>.D.68o,etc. Qj, 3 ^ similar appellation was revived by strange col- 
onies from the Borysthenes, the Tanais, or the Volga. A 
king of the ancient Bulgaria® bequeathed to his five sons a 
last lesson of moderation and concord. It was received as 
youth has ever received the counsels of age and experience: 
the five princes buried their father; divided his subjects and 
cattle ; forgot his advice ; separated from each other ; and 
wandered in quest of fortune, till we find the most adventu- 
rous in the heart of Italy, under the protection of the exarch 
of Ravenna.* But the stream of emigration was directed or 


^ Gibbon, voL iv. p, 109. 

® Tbeophanes, p. 996-299 [tom, i. p, 544-550, edit* B6nn] ; Anastasias, p. 113 j 
Nicepborus, C. P. p. 22, 23. Tbeophanes places the old Bqlgaria on the banks of 
the Atell or Volga ; but be deprives hiinself of all geographical credit by discharg- 
ing that river into the Euxine Sea. 


^ PanL Langobard. L v. c. 29, p. 881, 882* The apparent 

[ the tdmbard historian and the ahove-Tnentioned Greeks is 

rino (beDncatfl Ben even tano, dissert- vii. in the 
lai. ibtiL V* p/ 187j ahd Beretti CChorograpb. ItalisB medii 
Siid^nan colony planted iti a vocant district otf 
Samnitiin, thd jjhtin v^ithont foiiget^Dg th^r 
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impelled towards the capital. The modem Bulgaria, along 
the southern banks of the Danube, was stamped with the 
name and image which it has retained to the present hour: 
the new conquerors successively acquired, by war or treaty, 
the Homan provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and the two 
Epirus’ f the ecclesiastical supremacy was translated from the 
native city of Justinian ; and, in their prosperous age, the ob- 
scure town of Lychnidus, or Achrida, was honored with the 
throne of a king and a patriarch.® The unquestionable evi- 
dence of language attests the descent of the Bulgarians from 
the original stock of the Sclavoriian, or more properly Slavo- 
nian, race and the kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, 

® These provinces of the Greek idiom and empire are assigned to the Bulgarian 
kingdom in the dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdiction between the patriarchs of 
Borne and Constantinople (Baronius, AnnaL Eccles. iuD. 869, No. 75). 

® The situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are clearly expressed in 
Cedrenus (p. 713 [tom. ii. p. 468, edit. Bonn]). The removal of an archbishop or 
patriarch from Justinianea prima to Lychnidus, and at length to Temovo, has 
produced some perplexity in the ideas or language of the Greeks (Nicephorus 
Gregoras, 1, iu c. 2, p. 14, 15 [tom. i. p. 27, edit. Bonn] ; Thomassin, Discipline 
de TEglise, tom. i. 1. L c. 19, 23) ; and a Frenchman (D’Anville) is more accu- 
rately skilled in the geography of their own country (Hist, de TAcadenue des In- 
scriptions, tom. xxxi.). 

’ Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirms the identity of the language of the 
Dalmatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians, Poles (De Rebus Turcicis, L x. p. 283 
[edit* Par. ; p. 530, edit. Bonn]), and elsewhere of the Bohemians (L ii- p. 38 
[p, 73, edit. Bonn]). The same author has marked the separate idiom of the 
Hungarians. - 

» This is a mistake. Gibbon has been misled by tbe present language of the 
Bulgarians, which is Slavonic, but was not so originally. The authority of Ghal- 
cocondyles, whom Gibbon quotes in his note, is of no value for an earlier period, 
as he lived in the fifteenth centuiy, after the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. In a previous chapter* (voh iv. p. 313, 314) Gibbon had correctly iden tided 
the Bulgarians and the Huns, and had observe, in a note, ‘^I adopt the appel- 
lation of Bulgarians from Ennodius, Jomandes, Theophanes, and the Chronicles 
of Cassiodorus and Marcellinus. The name of Huns is too vague ; the tribes of 
Cutturgurians and Utturgurians are too minute and too harsh.” That the Bul- 
garians were Huns has been clearly proved try Zeuss, and they consequently be- 
longed to the Turkish, and not the Slavonic race; for there can be no doubt that 
the Huns were Turks. (See editor’s note, vol. iii. p. 113.) It may be r^arded 
as an historical fact that the Bulgarians were the remains of the Huns, who, after 
their defeat on the death of Attila, retreated eastward to the Euxine and the lake 
J^seotis* The Bulgarians are first mentioned by name by Ennodius, in his pane- 
gyrical oration addressed to the Gothic king Theodoric, their eonquea-or ; but he 
speaks of them as a well^kno^ and- t^^rihle nation, not as on© which now ap- 
peared fbr the first time* m^,cu^.ante ts fuit omne 
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Eascians, Oroatians, Wallacliians,*® etc., followed either the 
standard or the example of the leading tribe. From the Eux- 
ine to the Adriatic, in the state of captives, or subjects, or al- 
lies, or enemies, of the Greek empire, they overspread the 
land ; and the national appellation of the Slaves' has been 

® See the work of John Christopher de Jordan, De Originibus Sclavids, Vindo- 
bonss, 1745, in four parts, or two volumes in folio. His collections and researches 
are useful to elucidate the antiquities of Bohemia and the adjacent countries ; but 
his plan is narrow, his style barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulic coun- 
sellor is not free from the prejudices of a Bohemian.** 

• Jordan subscribes to the well-known and probable derivation from Slava, 


luit * * qu» proltxis temporibus solo bella consummavit exciirsn. * * * His ante 
mundus pervius esse credebatur.” Ennod. ap. Opp. vSirm. tom. i.p. 1598, 1599.) 
In a letter of the Gothic king Athalaric, the Bulgarians are plainly iden tided with 
the Huns. (Cassiod. Var. viiL 10.) Procopius never mentions Bulgarians, only 
Huns ; hut certain deeds ascribed by Procopius to Huns are attributed by Jor- 
nandes and others to Bulgarians. (For the proofs, see Zeuss, p. 71 1.) Further, 
Bulgarian, like Hun, was a collective name ; and thus we find the same tribes 
called Bulgarians in one author and Huns in anotlier. 

In the sixth centuiy several tribes of the Bulgarians were subject to the Avars; 
but, in 634, Cubrat, a friend of the Bomans, threw off the yoke of the Avars. 
A few years afterwards (about 670) the Bulgarians appear as enemies of the Bo- 
mans ; and, to the gi*eat teiTor of Constantinople, they crossed the Danube, and, 
uniting themselves with the Slavonic inhabitants, founded the Bulgarian king- 
dom between this river and the Hfemus. The name of the conquerors still con- 
tinues, but their language has long given way to that of the Slavonians. A por- 
tion, however, of the Bulgarians remained in their earlier abodes, to the eastward ; 
and Theophanes, in a passage quoted by Gibbon (note 3), correctly places old Bul- 
garia on the Etel, or Atal, or the Volga, the former being the name of this river in 
the Tatar languages, while the latter probably comes from the Bulgarians. The 
Bulgarian kingdom u^n the Volga is called by the Bussian historians Great Bul- 
garia, and the Danuhiau Bulgaria sometimes takes the name of Little Bulgaria. 
Great Bulgaria extended from the confluence of the Kama and the Volga to the 
shores of the Euxine and the Caspian. The ruins of its capital city, Bolgari, 
have been discovered on the banks of the Danube. In the Middle Ages this 
kingdom became one of considerable importance, and an active commerce was 
carried on between the east and the north of Europe through the country of the 
Bulgarians and the rivers which traversed it. In the tenth century the Bulgaiiana 
were Mahometans, and, as we learn from Nestor, attempted to convert the Czar 
Vladimir of Bussia ydth his people to the religion of the prophet. The Bulgarians 
are frequently mentioned by^ the Arabs, who visited their country for the purposes 
of c^zneree, and they continued a powerful people till they were overwhelmed by 
the invasiotL of the Mongols. See ^uss. Die Deutschen und die Nachbai^stamme^ 
p. 710 seq. ; Prichard, Physical Histoiy of Mankind, voL iv. p. 825 seq. ; Scba- 
l^wische Alterthumer, vol. ii p, 162 seq.— ^S. 

_ * T^s, again, is a mistake. The Wallachians are not akiu to the Servians, 
Bosnians, and other Slavonic nations. They are a Bomance people, speaking a 
language drived from the Latin, like the French, Italian, and Spanish. They 
^ themselves Bumunjh, Bomans. The name of Wallachians, i. a. , WcUsohen 

er Welebi was iStat ^ven to them by the Germans.---S. 

We have length a mofound and satisfactory work on the Sktyonian races. 
Selffl^yk, ^amsehe AlterlMmeiv 2 vols. Ldp 2 ag, 1843.-^ 
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degraded by cbance or malice from tbe signification of glory 
Groats or to that of servitude.” Among these colonies, the 
of Chrobatians,” or Croats, who now attend the mo- 

A.D.9oo.etc. tions of an Austrian army, are the descendants of 
a mighty people, the conquerors and sovereigns of Dalmatia. 
The maritime cities, and of these the infant republic of Ka- 
gusa, implored the aid and instructions of the Byzantine 
court : they were advised by the magnanimous Basil to re- 
serve a small acknowledgment of their fidelity to the Boman 
empire, and to appease, by an annual tribute, the wrath of 
these irresistible barbarians. The kingdom of Croatia was 
shared by eleven Zov^cms^ or feudatory lords; and their 
imited forces were numbered at sixty thousand horse and one 
hundred thousand foot. A long sea-coast, indented with ca- 
pacious harbors, covered with a string of islands, and almost 
in sight of the Italian shores, disposed both the natives and 
strangers to the practice of navigation. The boats or brigan- 
tines of the Croats were constructed after the fashion of the 
old Liburnians : one hundred and eighty vessels may excite 
the idea of a respectable navy; but our seamen will smile 
at the allowance of ten, or twenty, or forty men for each of 
these ships -of -war. They were gradually converted to tbe 
more honorable service of commerce; yet the Sdavonian pi- 
rates were still frequent and dangerous ; and it was not be- 

lam^ gloria^ a word of familiar nse in the different dialects and parts of speech, 
and which forms the termination of the most illostrions names (De Originibiis 
Sclavicis, pars i. p. 40 ; pars iv. p. 101, 102).^ 

This conversion of a national into an appellative name appears to have arisen 
in the eighth century, in the Oriental France, where the princes and bishops were 
rich in Sdavonian captives, not of the Bohemian (exdaims Jordan), bni of Sora- 
biac race* From tbence the word was extended to general nse, to the modem 
languages, and even to the style of the last Byzantines (see the Greek and Latin 
Glossaries of Oucange)^ The confusion of the or Servians, with the Latin 

Servif was still more fortunate and ^miliar (Constant. Foxphyr. de Administrando 
Imperio, c. 82, p. 99 X^om. iii p. 162, edit, Bonn]). 

TheBmperor Constantine Porphyrogenitns, most accurate for his own times, 
most fabulous for preceding ages, describes the Sdavonians of Dalmatia ((De 
Admin. Jmp,^ c. 29^86). 

« On the. oxi^ cff Ihe word Slavi, imd on the Slavonic languages in general, 

All! tAr’fi note- vd- iv- n. 813*— S- 
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fore the close of the tenth century that the freedona and sov- 
ereignty of the Gulf were effectually vindicated by the 'Vene- 
tian republic." The ancestors of these Dalmatian kings were 
equally removed from the use and abuse of navigation : they 
dwelt in the "White Croatia, in the inland regions of Silesia 
and Little Poland, thirty days’ journey, according to the 
Greek computation, from the sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians** was confined to a narrow 
scope both of time and place. In the ninth and tenth centu- 
Krstkin®w ries they reigned to the south of the Danube, but 
the more powerful nations that had followed their 
A.D. 640 - 101 T. emigration repelled aU return to the north and all 
progress to the west. Yet in the obscure catalogue of their 
exploits they might boast an honor which had hitherto been 
appropriated to the Goths, that of slaying in battle one of the 
successors of Augustus and Constantine. The Emperor Ni- 
cephorus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost his life in 
the Selavonian, war. In his first operations he advanced with 
boldness and success into the centre of Bulgaria, and burned 
the Toycd court, which was probably no more than an edifice 
and vill^e of timber. But while he searched the spoil and 
refused all offers of treaty, his enemies collected their spir- 
its and their forces ; the passes of retreat were insuperably 
barred, and the trembling Hicephorus was heard to exclaim, 
“Alas, alas I unless we could assume the wings of birds, we 
cannot hope to escape.” Two days he waited his fate in the 
inactivity of despair, but on the morning of the third, the 
Bulgarians surprised the camp, and the Roman prince, with 
jL^ikSn. great ofldcers of the empire, were slaughtered 

in their tents. The body of Valens had been 
sa^ed from insult, but the head of l^icephorus was exposed 

** Sm the anon^mons Chronicle of the elerenth century, ascribed to John Sa- 
gjbnimtis (p. 94-102), aii<J that composed in the fourteenth by the Doge Andrew 
Dandolo (Script. Herum It^. tom. ^; p. 227*~230^ — the two oldest monaments 
oi ibe history^ of Yenice. , 

lliO first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under the proper dates, 
in the Amnds of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzantine materials are collected 

iL pars ih p- 441-^47) ; and tW series of 
their hi d^Qsed and ^tled by Dtteange(I'ahr. Byzant: p. 305-^18). 
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on a spear, and Lis skuU, enchased with gold, was often replen- 
ished in the feasts of victory. The Greeks bewailed the dis- 
honor of the throne, but they acknowledged the jnst punish- 
ment of avarice and cruelty. This savage cup was deeply 
tinctured with the manners of the Scythian wilderness, but 
they were softened before the end of the same century by a 
peaceful intercourse with the Greeks, the possession of a cul- 
tivated region, and the introduction of the Christian worship. 
The nobles of Bulgaria were educated in the schools and pal- 
ace of Constantinople, and Simeon,** a youth of the royal line, 
was instructed in the rhetoric of Demosthenes and the logic 
JUB.88S-92T of Aristotle. He relinquished the profession of a 
or 932 . monk for that of a king and warrior, and in his 
reign of more than forty yeans Bulgaria assumed a rank 
among the civilized powers of the earth.® The Greeks, whom 
he repeatedly attacked, derived a faint consolation from in- 
dulging themselves in the reproaches of perfidy and sacri- 
lege. They purchased the aid of the pagan Turks,^ but 
Simeon, in a second battle, redeemed the loss of the first, at 
a time when it was esteemed a victory to elude the arms 
of that formidable nation. The Servians were overthrown, 
made captive, and dispersed ; and those who visited the coun- 
try before their restoration could discover no more than fifty 
vagrants, without women or children, who extorted a precari- 
ous subsistence from the chase. On classic ground, on the 
banks of the Aehelous, the Greeks were defeated : their horn 
was broken by the strength of the barbaric Hercules.*'® He 

“Simeonem semi-Graacnm esse aiebant^eo qaod k paeritik Byzantii Demos^ 
thenis rhetoricam et Aristotelis syllogismos didicerat.” liiutprand, L iii. c. 8* 
He says, in another place, “ Simeon, fortis bellator, Bnlgarise £Biilgaris3 iHCSBerat; 
Christaanns, sed vicinis Oraacis valde inimicns (1. i. a 2). 

‘‘Rigidum fera dextera comn 
Dnin tenet infregit, trunckque k fronte revellit*" 

Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 1-^100) has boldly painted the combat of the liTex^-god and 
the hero— the native and the stranger. 

■ He was a patron of Slavonic literature, and was the earliest Slavonic author 
of the royal family. Schaiarik, Slawische Alterthamer, voL ii. p. 188. — S. 

^ These Turks were the Fatzinaks or Petcheneges. Respecting this people, 
below, note p. 578. — Sw 

« It was not on the banks of the Aehelous, hut at a place of that name in Buib 

V.— 36 
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formed the siege of OoBstantinople, and, in a personal con- 
ference with the emperor, Simeon imposed the conditions 
of peace. They met with the most jealous precautions ; the 
royal galley was drawn close to an artificial and well-fortified 
platform, and the majesty of the purple was emulated by the 
pomp of the Bulgarian. “Are you a Christian?” said the 
humble Eomanus ; “ it is your duty to abstain from the blood 
of your fellow-Christians. Has the thirst of riches seduced 
you from the blessings of peace? Sheathe your sword, open 
your hand, and I will satiate the utmost measuj-e of your 
desires.” The reconciliation was sealed by a domestic alli- 
ance ; the freedom of trade was granted or restored ; the first 
honors of the court were secured to the friends of Bulgaria, 
above the ambassadors of enemies or strangers and her 
princes were dignified with the high and invidious title of 
SasUeus, or emperor. But this friendship was soon dis- 
turbed : after the death of Simeon the nations were again in 
arms, his feeble successors were divided and extin- 
a.d. 950 , « 0. and, in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 

tury, the second Basil, who was born in the purple, deserved 
Idle appellation of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His avarice 
was in some measure gratified by a treasure of four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling (ten thousand pounds’ weight of 
gold), which he found in the palace of Lychnidus. His cru- 
elty inflicted a cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen thou- 
sand captives who had been guilty of the defence of their 
country. They were deprived of sight, but to one of each 

The ambassador of Otho was provoked hy the Greek excuses, Cum Chris- 
tpphori filiam Petrus Bulgarorum Vasiletts conjugem duceret, Symphona^ id est 
consonantia, scripto juramento firmata sunt, ut omnium gentium ApostoU$^ id est 
nnnciis^ penes nos Bulgarorum Apostoli prssponantar, honorentuv, diligantur 
(lautprand in Legatione, p. 482). See the ceremoniale of Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitns, tom. L p. 82 [p. 130, edit. Bonn], tom. ii. p. 429, 430, 434, 435, 443, 
444, 446,J|4T [tom. i p^ 740-74^ 749-752^ 767 seq., edit. Bonn], with the anno- 
tations of Bei^e, ' ' 

i^r Anchirtpa^ that the battle was fought^ See Finlay, Byzantine Empire, 
^.I p: 342^ who remarks, “The name Achelous seems to havo misled Gibbon 
into a sihgiito caThpheatton of errors. He transports the battle into Greece ; calls 
the A^lk droops of Phocas Greeks ; and grows moire poedcal than Ovid, whom 
lie quotes**’— S. 
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liundred a single eye was left, that he might conduct his blind 
century to the presence of their king. Their king is said to 
have expired of grief and horror; the nation was awed by 
this terrible example ; the Bulgarians were swept away from 
their settlements, and circumscribed within a narrow prov- 
ince ; the surviving chiefs bequeathed to their children the 
advice of patience and the duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hungarians first hung over 
Europe, about nine hundred years after the Christian era, 
xmigraiion mistaken by fear and. superstition for 

the Gog and Magog of the Scriptures, the signs 
^^#84. forerunners of the end of the world.” Since 

the introduction of letters they have explored their 
own antiquities with a strong and laudable impulse of patri- 
otic curiosity.” Their rational criticism can no longer be 


A bishop of Wurtzburg submitted this opinion to a reverend abbot; but he 
more gravely decided that Gog and Magog were the spiritual persecutors of the 
Church ; since Gog signifies the roof, the pride of the heresiarchs, and Magog 
what comes from the roof^ the propagation of their sects. Yet these men once 
commanded the respect of mankind (ileuiy, Hist. Eccles. tom. xi. p. 694, etc).* 
The two national authors from whom I have derived the most assistance are 
George Pmy (Dissertadones ad Annales vetemm Hungarorum, etc., Yindobonas, 
1775, in folio) and Stephen Katona (Hist. Critica Ducum et Hegum Hungariae 
stirpis Arpadianac, Faesdni, 1778-1781, 6 vols. in octavo). The first embraces a 


» On this note Dr. Maitland remarks : ** T do not know why Gibbon says a 
‘ bish^ of Wurtzburg,^ when Pleuiy and D’Achery (Fleixry^s only authority) 
says Verdun, The document ^ists as ^Epistola cujusdam Abbatis Monasterii 
S. Germani ad V. Episcopum Vlrdunensem de Hungris.^ Neither the bishop 
nor the abbot seems to have given any credit to the notion of the Hungarians 
being Gog and Magog. In writing to the abbot, the bishop appears (for I believe 
his letter is not extant, and is only known by the answer) to have mentioned that 
the idea was current in his diocese, and to have desired him to look at the proph- 
ecy of Ezekiel, and let him know what he supposed to be its meaning. That the 
bishop did not express or imply any belief in the opinion, may presumed from 
the teims in which the abbot (after saying that it was current in his part of the 
world also) sets it down as mere nonsense — “ Frivolam esse et nihil verum habere 
— contrasted with the language of deep respect and affection in which he addresses 
the bishop. But farther—the sarcasm can scarcely be said to touch either of the 
parties ; for the abbot gives the notion about Gog and Magog being the roof, a nd 
the heretics, etc., as the exposition of Jerome, without the expression of any opin- 
ion as to its correctness ; unless indeed we may find something like apology in 
the language of the single sentence of comment which he bestows on it — ‘ Quse 
quia a B. Hierouymo exposita sunt, et hrevitas epistoks plnra de his dieere non 
permittit.^” ^he Dark Ages, p. 2^.)~-S. 
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amused with a vain pedigree of Attila and the Huns: but 
they complain that their primitive records have perished in 
the Tartar war ; that the truth or fiction, of their rustic songs 
is long since forgotten ; and that the fragments of a mde 
chronicle” must be painfully reconciled with the contempo- 
rary though foreign intelligence of the imperial geographer.” 
Magya/n' is the national and oriental denomination of the Hun- 
garians; but, among the tribes of Scythia, they are distin- 
guished by the Gi'eeks under the proper and peculiar name 
of Tv/rks^ as the descendants of that mighty people who had 
conquered and reigned from China to the Volga- The Pan- 
nonian colony preserved a correspondence of trade and amity 
with the eastern Turks on the confines of Persia; and after 
a separation of three hundred and fifty years the missionaries 
of the King of Hungary discovered and visited their ancient 
country near the banks of the Volga. They were hospitably 
entertained by a people of pagans and savages who still bore 
the name of Hungarians; conversed in their native tongue, 
recollected a tradition of their long-lost brethren, and listened 
with amazement to the marvellous tale of their new kingdom 
and religion. The zeal of conversion was animated by the 
interest of consanguinity, and one of the greatest of their 
princes had foimed the generous though fruitless design of 
replenishing the solitude of Pannonia by this domestic colony 

large and often conjectural space; the latter, bj his learning, judgment, and per* 
spicuity, deserves the name of a critical historian.* 

The author of this Chronicle is styled the notary of King Bela. Katona has 
assigned him to the twelfth century, and defends his character against the hyper- 
criticism of Bray. This rude annalist must have transcribed some historical rec- 
ords, since he could aflSrm with dignity, ‘‘ Eejectis falsis fabulis rusticorum, et gar- 
rulo cantti joculatorum.’^ In the fifteenth century these fables were collected by 
Thurotzius, and embellished by the Italian Boufinius. See the Preliminary Dis- 
course in the Hist. Critica Ducum, p. 7^3, 

See Constantine de Administrando Imperio, c. 8, 4, 13, 38-42. Katona has 
nicely fixed the composition of this work to the years 949, 950, 951 (p. 4-7). The 
historian (p. 34~lp7) endeavors to prove riie existence, and to relate the 
of a first dnke the ^hmr of Arpad, who is tacitly reacted by 

i.'i; ' 

f des Xlngrisclien Belchs und seiner liT^bmdillnderi 

Hall^ Md Gieschichte dm* Magyaren,; ^ien, 1823 .— M« 
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from the heart of Tartary.” From this primitive country 
they were driven to the "West by the tide of war and emi- 
gration, by the weight of the more distant tribes, who at the 
same time were fugitives and conquerors. Eeason or fortune 
directed their course towards the frontiers of the Roman em- 
pire ; they halted in the usual stations along the banks of the 
great rivers; and in the territories of Moscow, Kiow, and 
Moldavia, some vestiges have been discovered of their tempo- 
rary residence. In this long and various peregrination they 
could not always escape the dominion of the stronger, and the 
purity of their blood was improved or sullied by the mixture 
of a foreign race ; from a motive of compulsion or choice, sev- 
eral tribes of the Chazars were associated to the standard of 
their ancient vassals, introduced the use of a second language, 
and obtained by their superior renown the most honorable 
place in the front of battle. The military force of the Turks 
and their allies marched in seven equal and artificial divisions : 
each division was formed of thirty thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-seven warriors, and the proportion of women, chil- 
dren, and servants supposes and requires at least a million of 
emigrants. Their public counsels were directed by seven 'oay~ 
vodSf or hereditary chiefs ; but the experience of discord and 
weakness recommended the more simple and vigorous admin- 
istration of a single person. The sceptre, which had been de- 
clined by the modest Lebedias, was granted to the birth or 
merit of Almus and his son Arpad, and the authority of the 
supreme khan of the Ohazars confirmed the engagement of 
the prince and people ; of the people to obey his commands, 
of the prince to consult their happiness and glory. 

With this narrative we might be reasonably content, if the 
penetration of modern learning had not opened a new and 
Their Fen- larger prospect of the antiquities of nations. The 
niq origin. Hungarian language stands alone, and, as it were, 
insulated, among the Sclavonian dialects ; but it bears a close 
and clear affinity to the idioms of the Fennic race,” of an Ob- 

Pray (Bissert. p, 37-89, etc.) produces and illtistrates the original passages 
of the Hungarian missionaries, Bonfinius and -®neas Sylvias. 

** JFischer, in the Qnssstiones Petropo^tanaa, Be Origine Ungrornm, aad Prajs; 
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solete and savage race, which, formerly occupied the northern 
regions of Asia and Europe.®' The genuine appellation of Ugri 
or Igours is found on the western confines of China,®*'’ their 
migration to the banks of the Irtish is attested by Tartar ev- 
idence;** a similar name and language are detected in the 

Dissertat. i. ii. iii., etc,, have drawn up several comparative tables of the Hunga- 
rian with the Fennic dialects. The aflSnity is indeed striking, but the lists are 
short ; the words are purposely chosen ; and 1 read in the learned Bayer (Com- 
ment. Academ. Fetropol. tom. x. p. 374) that, although the Hungarian has adopt- 
ed many Fennic words (innumeras voces), it essentially differs toto genio et natur&. 

In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely described by the Chi- 
nese Geographers (Ganbil, Hist, du Grand Gengiscan, p. 13 ; De Guignes, Hist, 
des Huns, tom. ii. p. 31, etc.). 

Hist. Genealogique des Tartars, par Abulghazi Bahadur Khan, partie ii. 
p, 00-98. 

» Gibbon is correct in connecting the language of the Hungarians with that of 
the Finnish or Tschudish race. The original abode of the Hungaiians was in the 
country called Ugiia or Jiigoria, in the southern part of the Uralian mountains, 
which is now inhabited by the Voguls and Ostiaks, who are the eastern branches 
of the Finnish race, while the most important of the ^western branches are the 
Finns and Lappes. Ugiia is called Great Hungary by the Franciscan monk Pi- 
ano Carpini, who travelled in 1426 to the court of the Great Khan. From Ugria 
the Hungarians were expelled by the Turkish tribes of Petcheneges and Chazars, 
and sought refuge in the plains of the Lower Danube, where they first appeared in 
the reign of the Greek Emperor Tlieophilus, between 829 and 842. They called 
themselves Magyars, but the Russians gave them the name of Ugri, as originating 
from Ugria ; and this name has been corrupted into Ungri and Hungarians. Al- 
though it is difficult to believe that the present Magyars, who are the foremost 
people in Eastern Europe, are of the same race as the degraded Voguls and Os- 
tiaks, this fact is not only attested by historical authority, and the unerring affin- 
ity oflanguage; bnt, when they first appeai-ed in the central parts of Europe, the 
description given of them by an old chronicler of the ninth century (quoted by 
Zeuss, p. 746) accords precisely with that of the Voguls and Ostiaks* They are 
represented as fisheimen and hunters, skilled in the use of bows and arrows, but 
unlike the equestrian and nomadic hordes of the Turkish race. Some writers 
have ascribed the great difference which exists between the Magyars and the oth- 
er tribes of the same race to intermixture with Turkish or Tatar nations, but we 
would rather account for it, with Dr. Prichard, by the influence of external cir- 
cumstances exercised during ten centuries, and by the change of habits induced 
by the events of history. “ They exchanged their abode in the most rigorous cli- 
mate of the old continent, a wilderness where Ostiaks and Sarooiedes pursue the 
chase during only the mildest season, for one in the south of Europe, amid fertile 
plains^ which abound in rich harvests of com and wine. They laid aside the hab- 
of rude and savage huntei-s, far below the condition of the nomadic hordes, for 
ef civilized Ufe.’^ F. H. Miiller, Dev Ugrische Volkstamm, Bei-lin, 

» ZeusSjDie Deutsche und die Nachbarstamme, p. 74$ sea. : 
Pnehard, Physical History of Mankind, voL iiL p, 324. — -S. 

*'^Gib^ has here confounded the Ugri, xh» inhabitants of Ugria, to the south 
of the Uralian mountams (see preceding note), vrith the Igours^ or Ouigours. as 
they are more correctly called, a MongoHan tribe, who were the first of the Mongo- 
lian ixee to make nse of the art of writing. See editor^s note, vol. in. p. 114* S. 
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southern parts of Siberia;” and the remains of the Fennic 
tribes are widely, though thinly, scattered from the sources of 
the Oby to the shores of Lapland.” The consanguinity of 
the Hungarians and Laplanders would display the powerful 
energy of climate on the children of a common parent; the 
lively contrast between the bold adventurers who are intoxi- 
cated with the wines of the Danube, and the wretched fugi- 
tives who are immersed beneath the snows of the polar cir- 
cle. Arms and freedom have ever been the ruling, though too 
often the unsuccessful, passion of the Hungarians, who are 
endowed by nature with a vigorous constitution of soul and 
body.®’' Extreme cold has diminished the stature and con- 
gealed the faculties of the Laplanders ; and the Arctic tribes, 
alone among the sons of men, are ignorant of war and un- 
conscious of human blood: a happy ignorance, if reason and 
virtue were the guardians of their peace !” 

It is the observation of the imperial author of the Tactics,” 


In their joamey to Pekin, both Isbrand Ives (Harris’s Collection of Toyages 
and Travels, voL ii. p. 920, 921) and Bell (Travels, vol. i. p. 174) fbnnd the Yoga- 
litz in the neighborhood of Tobolsky. By the tortures of the etymological art, 
Ugur and Vogul are reduced to the same name; the circumjacent mountains really 
bear the appellation of Ugrian ; and of all the Pennic dialects, the Yogulian is the 
nearest to the Hungarian (Fischer, Dissert, i. p. 20-30; Pray, Dissert. iL p. 31-34). 

The eight tribes of the Fennic race are described in the curious work of 
M. LevSque (Hist, des Peuples soumis k la Domination de la Russie, tom. i. 
p. 361-561). 

This picture of the Hungarians and Bulgarians is chiefly drawn from the 
Tactics of Leo, p. 796-801, and the Latin Annals, which are alleged by Baronins, 
Pagi, and Muratori, a.d. 889, etc. 

BufFon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 6, in 12mo. Gustavus Adolphus attempted, 
without success, to form a regiment of Laplanders. Grotius says of these Arctic 
tribes, ^‘Arrna arcus et pharetra, sed adversus feras” (Annul. L iv. p. 236) j and at- 
tempts, after the manner of Tacitus, to varnish with philosophy their brutal ignorance. 

Leo has observed that the government of the Turks was monarchical, and 
tn«t their punishments were rigorous. (Tactic, p. 796 [c. xviii. § 46] dirBumc 
Kal ^apuao), Rh^no (in Chron. a.i>. 889) mentions theft as a capital crime, 
and his jurisprudence is confirmed by the original code of St. Stephen (a.d. 1016). 
If a slave were gnilty, he was chastised, for the first time, with the loss of bis 
nose, or a fine of five heifers ; for the second, with the loss of his ears, or a simi- 
lar fine; for the third, with death; which the freeman did not incur till the fourth 
offence, as his first penalty was the loss of liberty (Katana, Hist. Regnm Hungcar. 
toio. i p. 231, 232). 
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that all the Scythian hordes resembled each other in their 
pastoral and military life, that they all practised the same 
Tactics and nieans of subsistence, and employed the same in- 
the’nn™^- struments of destruction. But he adds that the 
ISriaSt two nations of Bulgarians and Hungarians were 
A-n. 900 , etc. superior to their brethren, and similar to each oth- 
er, in the improvements, however rude, of their discipline and 
government; their visible likeness determines Leo to con- 
found his friends and enemies in one common description ; 
and the picture may be heightened by some strokes from 
their contempoi’aries of the tenth century. Except the merit 
and fame of military prowess, all that is valued by mankind 
appeared vile and contemptible to these barbarians, whose 
native fierceness was stimulated by the consciousness of num- 
bers and freedom. The tents of the Hungarians were of 
leather, their garments of fur; they shaved their hair and 
scarified their faces : in speech they were slow, in action 
prompt, in treaty perfidious ; and they shared the common 
reproach of barbarians, too ignorant to conceive the impor- 
tance of truth, too proud to deny or palliate the breach of 
their most solemn engagements. Their simplicity has been 
praised; yet they abstained only from the luxury they had 
never knovm ; whatever they saw they coveted ; their desires 
were insatiate, and their sole industry was the hand of vio- 
lence and rapine. By the definition of a pastoral nation I 
liave recalled a long description of the economy, the warfare, 
and the government that prevail in that state of society ; I 
may add, that to fishing as well as to the chase the Hungari- 
ans were indebted for a part of their subsistence ; and since 
they cultivated the ground, they must, at least in their 

new settlements, have sometimes practised a slight and un- 
skilful husbandry. In their emigrations, perhaps in their ex- 
pediiien^ the host was accompanied by thousands of sheep 
and whidi increaised the cloud of formidable dust, and 
affq^ed' a edBttstat and wholesome supply of milk and ani- 
maj foqd, ' plenti^l command of forage was the first care 
of Micf geufsto if the flocks S'nd herdp were secure of 
their pasturefli the hardy warrior was alike insensible of dan- 
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ger and fatigue. The confusion of men and cattle that over- 
spread the country exposed their camp to a nocturnal sur- 
prise, had not a still wider circuit been occupied by their 
light cavahy, perpetually in motion to discover and delay the 
approach of the enemy. After some experience of the Ho- 
man tactics, they adopted the use of the sword and spear, the 
helmet of the soldier, and the iron breastplate of his steed: 
but their native and deadly weapon was the Tartar bow: 
from the earliest infancy their children and servants were 
exercised in the double science of archery and horsemanship ; 
their arm was strong ; their aim was sure ; and in the most 
rapid career they were taught to throw themselves backward, 
and to shoot a volley of arrows into the air. In open com- 
bat, in secret ambush, in flight or pursuit, they were equally 
formidable: an appearance of order was maintained in the 
foremost ranks, but their charge was driven forward by the 
impatient pressure of succeeding crowds, They pursued, 
headlong and rash, with loosened reins and horrific outcries ; 
but if they fled, with real or dissembled fear, the ardor of a 
pursuing foe was cheeked and chastised by the same habits 
of irregular speed and sudden evolution. In the abuse of vic- 
tory they astonished Europe, yet smarting from the wounds 
of the Saracen and the Dane: mercy they rarely asked, mid 
more rarely bestowed: both sexes were accused as equally 
inaccessible to pity; and their appetite for raw flesh might 
countenance the popular tale that they drank the blood and 
feasted on the hearts of the slain. Tet the Hungarians were 
not devoid of those principles of Justice and humanity which 
nature has implanted in every bosom. The license of pubHo 
and private injuries was restrained by laws and punishments ; 
and in the security of an open camp, theft is the most tempt- 
ing and most dangerous offence. Among the barbarians 
there were many whose spontaneous virtue supplied their 
laws and corrected their manners, who performed the duties, 
and sympathized with the affections, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, the Turkish 
hordes approached the common limits of the French and 
Byzantine empires. Their first conquests and fiiud settle* 
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ments extended on either side of the Danube above Yienna, 
below Belgrade, and beyond the measui'e of the Eo- 
meat and'in- man province of Pannonia, or the modem kingdom 
Sanparians. of Hungary.®® That ample and fertile land was 
‘ loosely occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian 
name and tribe, which were ^iven by the invaders into the 
compass of a narrow province. Charlemagne had stretched a 
vague and nominal empire as far as the edge of Transylvania ; 
but, after the failure of his legitimate line, the dukes of Mo- 
ravia forgot their obedience and tribute to the monarchs of 
Oriental France. The bastard Arnulph was provoked to in- 
vite the arms of the Turks : they rushed through the i-eal or 
figurative wall which his indiscretion had thrown open ; and 
the King of Germany has been justly I'eproached as a traitor 
to the civil and ecclesiastical society of the Christians. Dur- 
ing the life of Arnulph the Hungarians were checked by 
gratitude or fear ; but in the infancy of his son Lewis they 
A i> 900 etc. <llseovered and invaded Bavaria ; and such was 
their Scythian speed, that in a single day a circuit 
of fifty miles was stripped and consumed. In the battle of 
Augsburg the Christians maintained their advantage till the 
seventh hour of the day : they were deceived and vanquished 
by the flying stratagems of the Turkish cavalry. The con- 
flagration spread over the provinces of Bavaria, Swabia, and 
Franconia ; and the Hungarians®* promoted the reign of an- 
archy by forcing the stoutest barons to discipline their vassals 
and fortify their castles. The origin of walled towns is as- 
cribed to this calamitous period; nor could any distance be 
secure against an enemy who, almost at the same instant, laid 
in ashes the Helvetian monastery of St. Gall, and the city of 
Bremen, on the shores of the Northern Ocean. Above thirty 
years the Germanic empire, or kingdom, was subject to the 


. m See Ejitbn% ffist* Dcicstim Hangar, p. S2X-352. 

^ Hnr^garo^^nl geps, eujns omnes fei®e nationes expertsa ssevitiam,” etc., is 
of Liptpmnd 0^ i. c, 2), who frequently expatiates on the calamities 


^es. ^ J. i. c. 5 ; L ii. c. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 ; 1. iiL c. 1, etc ; 1. y. c. 8, 
1^, in 48^. His colors are glaiing, but Ms chronology must be rectified 

Ijy and MuiaiDtL 
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ignominy of tribute; and resistance was disarmed by the 
menace, the aerions and effectual menace, of dragging the 
women and children into captivity, and of slaughtering the 
males above the age of ten years. I have neither power nor 
inclination to follow the Hungarians beyond the Rhine ; but 
I must observe with surprise that the southern provinces of 
France were blasted by the tempest, and that Spain, behind 
her Pyrenees, was astonished at the approach of these formi- 
dable strangers.” The vicinity of Italy had tempted their 

early inroads ; but from their camp on the Brenta 

they beheld with some terror the apparent strength 
and populousness of the new-discovered country. They re- 
quested leave to retire; their request was proudly rejected by 
the Italian king ; and the lives of twenty thousand Christians 
paid the forfeit of his obstinacy and rashness. Among the 
cities of the West the royal Pavia was conspicuous in fame 
and splendor ; and the pre-eminence of Rome itself was only 
^ derived from the relies of the apostles. The Hun- 
garians appeared ; Pavia was in flames ; forty-three 
churches were consumed ; and, after the massacre of the peo- 
ple, they spared about two hundred Wretches who had gath- 
ered some bushels of gold and silver (a vague exaggeration) 
from the smoking ruins of their country. In these annual 
excursions from the Alps to the neighborhood of Rome and 
Capua, the churches that yet escaped resoimded with a fear- 
ful litany : “ Oh ! save and deliver us from the arrows of the 
Hungarians !” But the saints were deaf or inexorable ; and 
the toiTent rolled forward, till it was stopped by the extreme 
land of Calabria.*® A composition was offered and accepted 

The three hloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus are critically illustrated 
by Katona (Hist. Ducum, etc., p. 107-499). His diligence has searched both na- 
tives and foreigners ; yet to the deeds of mischief, or gloiy, I have been able to 
add the destruction of Bremen (Adam Bremensis, i. 43), 

^ Muratori has considered with patriotic care the danger and resources of Mo- 
dena. The citizens besought St. Geminianns, their patron, to avert, by Ms mtet* 
cession, the rabies, etc. 

“Nunc te rogamns, licet servi pessimi, 

Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis.” 

The bishop erected walla f<n: the public defence, not contra dominos serenos (And- 
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for tlie head of each Italian subject ; and ten bushels of silver 
•were poured forth in the Turkish camp. But falsehood is 
the natural antagonist of violence ; and the robbei'S were de- 
frauded both in the numbers of the assessment and the stand- 
ard of the metal. On the side of the East the Hungarians 
were opposed in doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the 
Bulgarians, whose faith forbade an alliance with the pagans, 
and whose situation formed the barrier of the Byz- 
antine empire. The barrier was overturned ; the 
Emperor of Constantinople beheld the waving banners of the 
Turks; and one of their boldest warriors presumed to strike 
a battle-axe into the golden gate. The arts and treasures of 
the Greeks diverted the assault ; but the Hungarians might 
boast in their retreat that they had imposed a tribute on the 
spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of the Csesars.®* The re- 
mote and rapid opei-ations of the same campaign appear to 
magnify the power and numbers of the Turks; but their 
courage is most deserving of praise, since a light troop of 
three or four hundred horse would often attempt and execute 
the most daring inroads to the gates of Thessalonica and Con- 
stantinople. At this disastrous era of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, Europe was aflSieted by a triple scourge from the 
North, the East, and the South: the Norman, the Hungarian, 
and the Saracen sometimes trod the same ground of desola- 
tion ; and these savage foes might have been compared by 

qnitfit. Ital. med. -aEri, tom. i. dissertat. i. p. 21, 22), and the song* of the nightly 
watch is not withont elegance or nse (tom. iii. dies. xl. p. 709). The Italian an- 
nalist has accurately traced the series of their inroads (Ann^ d'ltalia, tom. vii. 
p. 365, 867, 393, 4=01, 437, 440 ; tom. viii. p. 10, 41, 62, etc.). 

^ Both tlie Hungarian and Bussian annals stippose that they besieged, or at- 
tached, or insulted Constantinople (Pray, dissertat. x. p. 239 ; Batons, Hist. Bu- 
cnm; pi 354^60) ; and the fact is almost confessed by the Byzantine historians 
(Leo Grammaticus, p. 506 [e<Kt. Par. ; p. 322, edit. Bonn] 5 Cedrenus, tom, ii. 

ih p. S16, e^l BoiinJ) ; y^ however glorious to the nation, it is de- 
nied hr idoi^teld the erithi^al historian, and even by the notary of Bela. Their 
k they could not safely tra.nscribe or believe the rustico- 

nbi&i have given due attention' to the evidence of Lint 

sftghe tributariaim fecerant ” (Hist, h it 
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Homer to the two lions growling over the carcass of a man- 
gled stag.®* 

The deliverance of Germany and Christendom was achieved 
by the Saxon princes Henry the Fowler and Otho the Great, 
Victory of who, in two memorable battles, forever brohe the 
Fowifr!^® power of the Hungarians.®* The valiant Henry 
A.D.9S4; roused from a bed of sickness by the invasion 

of his country, but his mind was vigorous and his prudence 
successful. “My companions,” said he, on the morning of 
the combat, “ maintain your ranks, receive on your bucklers 
the first arrows of the pagans, and prevent their second dis- 
charge by the equal and rapid career of your lances.” They 
obeyed and conquered ; and the historical picture of the Cas- 
tle of Merseburg expressed the features, or at least the char- 
acter, of Henry, who, in an age of ignorance, intrusted to the 
finer arts the pei’petuity of his name.'® At the end of twenty 
years the children of the Turks who had fallen by his sword 
invaded the empire of his son, and their force is defined, in 
the lowest estimate, at one hundred thousand horse. 
They were invited by domestic faction j the gates 
of Germany were treacherously unlocked, and they 
spread, far beyond the Khine and the Meuse, into the heart 
of Flanders. But the vigor and prudence of Otho dispelled 
the conspiracy ; the princes were made sensible that, unless 


of Otho 
the Great, 
a.d,956. 


"Or* Spso^ Trepl jerajLisj^c 

TTsivdopre^ fikya jypovBovra — Hiad.XTi. 756. 

They are amply and critically diseased by Katona (Hist. Dneum, p. 360-368, 
427-470). X»iatprand (L ii. c. 8, 9) is the best evidence for the former, and Witi- 
chind (AnnaL Saxon. I. iii.) of the latter ; but the critical historian will not eren 
overlook the horn of a warrior, which is said to he presa*ved at Jaz-berin. 

Hunc vero triunaphum, tarn laude quam memori^ dignum, ad Meresbuigum 
rex in superiori coenacalo domtls per id est, picturam, notari prsscepit, 

adeo at rem veram potius quam verisimziem videas a high ehcoininm ^iqtprand, 
1. ii; c. 9). Another palace in Germany had been painted with holy sublets by 
the order of Charlemagne ; and Mnratori may justly afSzm, ‘‘Nulla saecula fuera 
in quibiis pictoi'es desiderati faerint ” (Antiquitat. ItaL medii JEvi, tom. ii. dissert, 
xxiv, p. 360, 861). Our domestic claims to amtiquity of ignmance and origm^ 
imperfection (Mr. Walpole’s Uvdy words) are a much more rec^t date (Ait 
ecdotes of Fmnting, vol. i. p. 2, etc.). 
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:hey were true to each, other, their religion and country were 
rrecoverably lost, and the national powers were reviewed in 
she plains of Angsbnrg. They inarched and fought in eight 
legions, according to the division of provinces and tribes : the 
Srst, second, and third were composed of Bavarians, the fourth 
Df Franconians, the fifth of Saxons under the immediate com- 
cnand of the monarch, the sixth and seventh consisted of 
Swabians, and the eighth legion, of a thousand Bohemians, 
slosed the rear of the host. The resources of discipline and 
valor were fortified by the arts of superstition, which, on this 
occasion, may deserve the epithets of generous and salutary. 
The soldiers were purified with a fast, the camp was blessed 
with the relies of saints and martyrs, and the Christian hero 
girded on his side the sword of Constantine, grasped the in- 
vincible spear of Charlemagne, and waved the banner of St, 
Maurice, the praefect of the Thebaean legion. But his firm- 
est confidence was placed in the holy lance,*® whose point was 
fashioned of the nails of the cross, and which his father had 
extorted from the King of Burgundy by the threats of war 
and the gift of a province. The Hungarians were expected 
in the front ; they secretly passed the Lech, a river of Bava- 
ria that falls into the Danube, turned the rear of the Chris- 
tian army, plundered the baggage, and disordered the legions 
of Bohemia and Swabia. The battle was restored by the 
Franconians, whose duke, the valiant Conrad, was pierced 
with an arrow as he rested from his fatigues; the Saxons 
fought under the eyes of their king, and his victory surpassed, 
in merit and importance, the triumphs of the last two hun- 
dred years. The loss of the Hungarians was still greater in 
the flight than in the action ; they were encompassed by the 
rivers of Bavaria, and their past cruelties excluded them from 
the hope of mercy. Three captive princes were hanged at 
]^^bon, the multitude of prisoners was slain or mutilated, 
ahd t|^e fugitives who presumed to appear in the face of their 

v.Vj.i;' ' — 

^P«i^,A«tial.B«jeles.,jL.r). 929, No. 2.^6. The lance of Christ is 
e’^iencfr— lanlprand (I- iv. c. 12), Sigebert, and the Acts of 
other inijitary reiice depend on the Mtb of the Gesta Anglo 
jTtmport Sedafti, 1. a. c. 8. 
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country were condemned to everlasting poverty and dis* 
grace.®" Yet the spirit of the nation was humbled, and the 
most accessible passes of Hungary we^e fortified with a ditch 
and rampart. Adversity suggested the counsels of modera- 
A.P 9T2 and peace: the robbeis of the "West acquiesced 

in a sedentary life ; and the next generation was 
taught, by a discerning prince, that far more might be gained 
by multiplying and exchanging the produce of a fruitful soil. 
The native race, the Turkish or Fennic blood, was mingled 
with new colonies of Scythian or Sclavonian origin many 


Katona, Hist, Dacum Hungarise, p, 500, etc. 

^ Among these colonies we may distinguish — 1. The Chazars, or Caban, 
who joined the Hungarians on their march (Constant, de Admin, Imp. c, 39, 40, 
p. 108, 109 [tom. iii. p. 171 seq., edit. BonnJ).^ 2. The Jazyges, Moravians, and 
Siculi, whom they found in the land ; the last were perhaps a remnant of the 
Huns of Attila, and were intrusted with the guard of the borders. 3. The Rus- 
sians, who, like the Swiss in France, imparted a general name to the royal por- 
ters. 4- The Bulgarians, whose chiefs (a. 2 >. 956) were invited, “Cum magn4 
multitudine Hisfnahelitarum,^' Had any of these Sclavonians embraced the Ma- 
hometan religion 6. The Bisseni and Cumans, a mixed multitnde of Patzina-^ 
cites, Uzi, Chazars, etc., who had spread to the Lower Danube.^ The last colony 

» Respecting the Chazars, a Turkish tribe, see editor’s note, vol. iv. p. 619, 
620* We learn from Constantine Forphyrogenitus (De Admin, Imp. c. 89, 40) 
that the Chazars, who united with the Hungarians, spoke the language the 
latter as well as their own. ^ — S. 

^ These Jazyges must not be confounded with the earlier Sarmatian people of 
this name. They were a division of the Cumanians, called by the Hungarians 
Jdszok (from singular jasz), archers, whence their name Jazyges: they dwelt 
on the right bank of the Theiss, The Siculi (Hungarian Szikelyek^ from siiig. 
Bz€kehj) are said by the Hungarian chronicle to have been a remnant of the 
Huns of Attila, as Gibbon states. They were stationed on the eastern frontier 
of the kingdom, and their name signifies watchers or guardians. Th^ w^ per- 
haps Chazars. Zeuss, Die Deo techen, etc,, p. 755, 756.— -S. 

® These Hismahelitcs must have been Mahometans, as Gibbon conjectures. 
They were probably Baschkirs, who had settled in Bulgaria* An Aral^ writer 
in the thirteenth century conversed at Aleppo with one of the Mahometmi B^ch- 
kirs, who related that his countrymen were subject to the Hungarians. Frabn, 
De Baschkiris Exc. p. 7, 8 ; Zeuss, Die Deutscben, p, 755.— S* 

d Bisseni is the name given by the Hungarian chroniclers to the Turkish tribe 
Petcheneges^ called rtar^ivaicTrat by Constantine Forphyrogenitus, and 
zenjeid by the Slavonians. The Cumani, afterwards called Kip tschahs, were the 
people named Uzi by ^nstantine Forph. They are called Gasses, or Goss, by 
the Arabic writers. (See below, ch. Ivii. note 31.) The Uzi or Cumani w^e 
filsD Turks, and spoke the same language as the Petcheneges, and are menrion^ 
together by the Byzantine writers. (Anna Comnena, Alex. viii. p. 281, edit. 
Paris; p. 402, edit. Bonn.) At a later period these two peoples were found in 
possession of the whole country to the northward of the Buxine. Zens^ IMe 
Deutscben, etc., p. 742 seq.— & 
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thousands of robust and industrious captives had been im- 
ported from all the countries of Europe and after the mar- 
riage of Geisa with a Bavarian princess, he bestowed honors 
and estates on the nobles of Germany." The son of Geisa 
was invested with the regal title,' and the House of Arpad 
reigned three hundred yearn in the kingdom of Hungary. 
But the freeborn barbarians were not dazzled by the lustre 
of the diadem, and the people asserted their indefeasible right 
of choosing, deposing, and punishing the hereditary servant 
of the State. 

III. The name of Bussians^’ was first divulged, in the ninth 


of 40,000 Cumans, a.d. 1239, was received and converted by the kings of EFun- 
gary, who derived from that tribe a new regal appellation (Pray, dissert- vi. vii^ 
p. 109-173 ; Katona, Hist. Dncum, p. 95-99, 259-264, 476, 479-483, etc.). 

*‘Chri8tiaai autem, quorum pars major populi est, qui ex omni parte mundi 
illuc tract! sunt captivi,” etc* Such was the language of Piligrinus, the first mis- 
sionaiy who entered Hungary, a. d. 973* Pars major is strong. Hist. Ducum, 
p.517. 

4s ‘‘fideles Teutonici” of Geisa are authenticated in old charters; and 
Katona, with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate of these colonies, which 
had been so loosely magnified by the Italian Ranzanus (Hist. Critic. Ducum, 
p* 667-681). 

48 Among the Greeks, this national appellation has a singular form/Pwf, as an 
undeclinable word, of which many fanciful etymologies have been suggested. I 
have perused, with pleasure and profit, a dissertation de Origine Russorum (Com- 
ment. Academ. Petropolitana, tom. viii. p. 388-436) by Theophilus Sigefrid Bay- 
er, a learned German, who spent his life and labora in the service of Russia. A 
geographical tract of D’Anville, De TEmpire de Rnssie, son Origine, et ses Ac- 
crolssem^is (Paris, 1772, in 12mo), has likewise been of use.* 


» The Scan^navian origin of the Russians, related by Nestor, the old Russian 
annalist, and adopted by Gibbon, has generally been received by the best modern 
scholars, and indeed rests upon evidence which can hardly be rejected. But 
while there era be little doubt of the general fact that the Russians were a race 
of Scandinavian conquerors, and brothers of the other Northmen, who, about the 
same period, ravaged so many countries in Europe, the details of their conquests, 
as gjven by Nestor, belong rather to mythology than to history. The tale of the 
three Scani^navian brothers, Rurik, Sirius, and Truwor, who settled in Russia 
and became masters of the country, reminds one of siniilar stories in the tradi- 
llotis of other Scandmavian and Germanic races. So much, ho wever, appears cer- 
lam s Among the various ^vonic tribes that dwelt north of the Danube, two 
prme^alatates arose atan early peiiod: one to the north near I^ke Htnen, of 

e^^ali and the other to the scmih on the Dnieper, 
" towm ^ The northern state, which Gontained the more im-^ 
Pinna, was conquered by Sdandiiiavians, 
RiissKms,^ and by the Slavomans - 

Hie hemp la said to signify allies, and to come frem ' a coin-^ 
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century, by an embassy from Theophilus, Emperor of the 
Qn^nof East, to the Emperor of the West, Lewis, the son of 
monarchy. Charlemagne. The Greeks were accompanied by 
a.d.839. envoys of the great duke, or chagan, or czar^ of 

the Kussians- In their journey to Constantinople they had 
traversed many hostile nations, and they hoped to escape the 
dangers of their retmm by requesting the French monarch 
to transport them by sea to their native country. A closer 
examination detected their origin : they were the brethren 

pact or alliance. The southern state was in like manner subdued by the Chazars. 
The power of the Scandinavian coiiqueroi*s gradually extended ; but the name of 
Russians was at first confined to the northern state. Oleg, the first successor of 
Burik, is said to have conquered Kiew in 884, and hence the Southem Slavonians 
were also called Russians. 

The statement of Nestor respecting the Scandinavian origin of the Russians is 
confirmed by the following circumstances : 1. In the account of the embassy sent 
by the Emperor Theophilus to Lewis, the son of Charlemagne, in 839, mentioned 
by Gibbon, the Russians were said to be Swedes (“ Comperit eos gentis esse Sue- 
onum,” Annal. Bertin.). Liutprand also states that the Russians were the s^mi© 
people as the Normans. Two Byzantine writers, who relate the last expedition 
of the Russians against Constantinople, say that the Russians were of the race of 
the Franks ; by which they must clearly mean that the Russians were of Teutonic 
origin, as it was well known that the Franks were Geimians. 01 olKai Apo- 
furai A«yo/x€vot, oi iic yivovi; rwv KaGiarrai/rat. Scriptor. post Theophan. 

p. 262, edit. Paris. Ol ‘PcD^, ol Kai ApOfiXraL Xeyofisvoi, ol tie ykvovQ tqv ^pdyytov 
uvT£Q, SymeoM Mag. p. 490, Apofurat is probably a translation of the name 
Ros ; since in the old Norse rds is SpnfjLog^ running, and the verb rdsa is to run. 
It may be added that the naval expeditions of the Russians against Constantino- 
ple bear a striking resemblance to those of the Danes and Normans about the 
same penod. 

2, Constantine Porphyrogenitus (De Admin. Imp. c. 9) distinguishes the Rus- 
sian from the Slavonic language, and gives the names of the cataracts in the 
Dnieper both in Russian and Slavonic: most of the former are clearly Scandina- 
vian. (Lehrberg, Untersuch ungen, p. 337 seq.) Moreover, most of the mimes 
of the early Russians, although disguised by the Slavonic pronunciation, may be 
recognized as Scandinavian, and cannot be explained by the Slavonic or by any 
other language. This is the case with Rurik, Truwor, and Sineus (Snio ?), Igor 
or Inger ; Bagvald or Baguvald, and his daughter Ragnied ; Oskold ; and others. 
Moreover, at the present day the Finns and Esthonians call Sweden 

maa, and a Swede i?wc^«alainen and Rootsl&ne. We have already seen that the 
Slavonians gave the name of Varangians to the Russian conquerors; and we 
know that this name was in like manner given by the Greeks at Constantinople 
to the Scandinavian body-guard of the emperor. Some Byzantine writers say 
that they spoke English (see Gibbon’s note, 48); others call them Geimans; but 
these statements may have arisen from the confusion of the northern nations 
made by the Byzantines ; and, even if interpreted literaliy, indicate at least the 
Teutonic origin of the Varangians. 

3. The Scandinavian ongin of the Russians is also confinned by the Arabic 
writers, who are quoted at length by 2eiiss. See Zeuss, Die Deutschen nnd die 
Nachbarstilmme, p. 547 seq, ; Prichard, Physical History, voL iii. p. 408 seq, ; 
Karamsin, Histoire de la Russie; Btrahl, G^chichte des Russichen Staates,voL i, 
p. 65 seq.— S. 

V.— ST 
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of the Swedes and Normans, whose name was already odious 
and formidable in France; and it might justly be appre- 
hended that these Russian strangers were not the messengers 
of peace, but the emissaries of war. They were detained, 
while the Greeks were dismissed ; and Lewis expected a more 
satisfactory account, that he might obey the laws of hospital- 
ity or prudence according to the interest of both empires.*^ 
This Scandinavian origin of the people, or at least the princes, 
of Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated by the national 
annals'" and the general history of the North. The Normans, 
who had so long been concealed by a veil of impenetrable 
darkness, suddenly burst forth in the spirit of naval and mili- 
tary enterprise. The vast, and, as it is said, the populous, re- 
gions of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were crowded with 
independent chieftains and desperate adventurers, who sighed 
in the laziness of peace, and smiled in the agonies of death. 
Piracy was the exercise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue 
of the Scandinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak climate and 
narrow limits, they started from the banquet, grasped their 
arms, sounded their horn, ascended their vessels, and explored 
every coast that promised either spoil or settlement. The 
Raltic was the first scene of their naval achievements ; they 
visited the eastern shores, the silent residence of Feimic and 
Sdavonian tribes; and the primitive Russians of the Lake 
Ladoga paid a tribute, the skins of white squirrels, to these 


^ See the entire passage (“Dignnm,” says Bayer, “ut aureis in tabulia figa- 
tar”)in the Annales Berdniani Francoram (in Script. Ital. Muratori, tom. ii. pare 
5, p. 525), A.n. 839, twenty-two years before the era of Baric. In the tenth cen- 
tey Liutpmnd (Hist. 1. t. c. 3) speaks of the Russians and Normans as the same, 
‘‘Aqailonares homines,” of a red complexion. 

^ My knowledge of these annals is drawn from M. Lev^que, Hiatoire de Russia* 
Nestor, the first and best of these ancieiit annalists, was a monk of Kiow, who 
died in the banning of the twelfth century ; but his Chronicle was obscure till 


Jt jWfWf published at Petersburg, 1737, in 4to; Lev^que, Hist, de Russia, tom. L 
p. XTrL ; Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 184.* 


i M. Schloaier has translated and added a commentary to the ^Annals 

df is the mine from which hencefi>rih history of the 
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strangers, whom they saluted with the title of Varangiam** 
or Corsairs. Their superiority in arms, discipline, and renown 
commanded the fear and reverence of the natives. In their 
wars against the more inland savages the Varangians conde- 
scended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, and gradually, by 
choice or conquest, obtained the dominion of a people whom 
they were qualified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
A » 662 their valor was again recalled, till at length Ruric, a 

Scandinavian chief, became the father of a dynasty 
which reigned above seven hundred years. His brothers ex- 
tended his influence ; the example of service and usurpation 
was imitated by his companions in the southern provinces 
of Russia; and their establishments, by the usual methods 
of war and assassination, were cemented into the fabric of a 
powerful monarchy. 

As long as the descendants of Ruric were considered as 
aliens and conquerors, they ruled by the sword of the Yaran- 
The Varan gi^-us, distributed estates and subjects to their faith- 
giansof Con- ful captains, and supplied their numbers with fresh 

Btantinople. ***',»' 

streams of adventurers from the Baltic coast/’' But 
when the Scandinavian chiefs had struck a deep and perma- 
nent root into the soil, they mingled with the Russians in 
blood, religion, and language, and the first Waladimir had the 
merit of delivering his country from these foreign mercena- 
ries. They had seated him on the throne; his riches were 
insuflBieient to satisfy their demands ; but they listened to his 
pleasing advice, that they should seek, not a more grateful, 
but a more wealthy, master ; that they should embark for 
Greece, where, instead of the skins of squirrels, silk and gold 
would be the recompense of their service. At the same time 
the Russian prince admonished his Byzantine ally to disperse 
and employ, to recompense and restrain, these impetuous chil- 


^ Theophil. Sig. Bayer de Taragis (for the name is difi^ently spdied), in Ck>Bi- 
ment. Academ. PetropolitansB, tom. iv. p. 275-311. 

Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and Bossia were still guarded “ ex ftigi- 
tivomm serroram robots, confluentium et maxime Danomm.” Bayer, who quotes 
292) the Chronicle of Ditmar of M^^buri^ obseryes that it was unusual fbz 
the Grermans to milist in a foreign service. 
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dren of the iN’orth. Contemporary writers have recorded the 
introduction, name, and character of the Varangians : each 
day they rose in confidence and esteem ; the whole body was 
assembled at Constantinople to perform the duty of guards; 
and their strength was recruited by a numerous baud of their 
countrymen from the Island of Thule. On this occasion the 
vague appellation of Thule is applied to England ; and the 
new 'Yarangians were a colony of English and Danes who 
fled from the yoke of the ITorman conqueror. The habits of 
pilgrimage and piracy had approximated the countries of the 
earth ; these exiles were entertained in the Byzantine court ; 
and they preserved, till the last age of the empire, the inher- 
itance of spotless loyalty, and the use of the Danish or Eng- 
lish tongue. "With their broad and double-edged battle-axes 
on their shoulders, they attended the Greek emperor to the 
temple, the senate, and the hippodrome ; he slept and feasted 
under their trusty guard; and the keys of the palace, the 
treasury, and the capital were held by the firm and faithful 
hands of the Yarangians.'** 

In the tenth century the geography of Scythia was ex- 
Geography tended far beyond the limits of ancient knowl- 
edge ; and the monarchy of the Russians obtains a 
a.i>. 96 o. conspicuous place in the map of Constan- 

tine." The sons of Ruric were masters of the spacious prov- 


« Ducange has collected from the original authors the state and history of the 
Varangi at Constantinople (Glossar. Med. et Infimas Graadtatis, sub A'oce Bapay- 
■yot ; Med. et Infimss Iiatinitatis, sub voce Vagri ; Not. ad AJexiad. Annae Com- 
nenss, p. 266, 267, 258 ; Notes sur Villehardouin, p. 296—299). See likewise the 
annotations of Reiske to the Ceremoniale Aula> Byzant. of Constantine, tom. ii. 

р. 149, 160. Saxo Grammaticus affirms that they spoke Danish ; but Codinus 
maintains them till the fifteenth centuiy in the use of their native English : IIo- 
Aajiipot'/Jowt ol Bdpayyot Kuri ri^v warpiov yXitavav aJ/TStv, ipfovv 'lyieXivicri 
[p. 67, edit. BonnJ. 

■** The original record of the geography and trade of Russia is produced by the 
Eaapdror Constantine BerpiiyrogeoitnS Administrat. Imperii, c. 2, p. 66, 66, 

с. 9, p. 59-61, c. IS, p. 68-67, c. 37, p ■ 106, e. 42, p. H2, 113 [tom. iii. p. 69 seq., 
Ifc|r4i-7S,*p„' S2=j-9% p.::l66i ^ 177 Seqi, edit. Bonn]), and illustrated by the dlli- 
geMOs^jBa^W'fDe .GieogmpTiiA Ikjssim ^dnammque Regionnm drdter A.o. 

't^ p. 3^-422; tom. x. p. 871-421X 
the ^taditions of Ro^ia, Scandinavia, etoi 
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ince of W^olodomir, or Moscow; and, if they were confined 
on that side by the hordes of the East, their western frontier 
in those early days was enlarged to the Baltic Sea and the 
country of the Prussians. Their northern reign ascended 
above the sixtieth degree of latitude, over the hyperborean 
regions, which fancy had peopled with monsters, or clouded 
with eternal darkness. To the south they followed the coarse 
of the Borysthenes, and approached with that river the neigh- 
borhood of the Euxine Sea. The tribes that dwelt, or wan- 
dered, in this ample circuit were obedient to the same con- 
queror, and insensibly blended into the same nation. The 
language of Russia is a dialect of the Sclavonian ; but in the 
tenth century these two modes of speech were different from 
each other ; and, as the Sclavonian prevailed in the South, it 
may be presumed that the original Russians of the Rorth, the 
pnmitive subjects of the Yarangian chief, were a portion of 
the Eennio race. With the emigration, union, or dissolution 
of the wandering tribes, the loose and indefinite picture of 
the Scythian desert has continually shifted. But the most 
ancient map of Russia affords some places which still retain 
their name and position; and the two capitals, Kovogorod®* 
and Kiow,®* are coeval with the first age of the monarchy. 
Novogorod had not yet deserved the epithet of great, nor the 
alliance of the Hanseatic League, which diffused the streains 
of opxilence and the principles of freedom. Eiow could not 
yet boast of three hundred churches, an innumerable people, 
and a degree of greatness and splendor which was compared 


*"0 The hanghty proverb, Who can resist God and the great ITovogorod is 
applied by M. !Leveque (Hist, de Hussie, tom. i. p. 60) even to the times that pre- 
ceded the a*eign of Ruric. In the course of his histoi*y he frequently celebrates 
this republic, which was suppressed a. i>, 1475 (tom. ii. p. 252-266). That accu- 
rate traveller, Adam Olearius, describes (in 1635) the remains of Novogorod, and 
the route by sea and land of the Holstein ambassadors, tom. i. p. 123-129. 

‘‘In hac magnS, civitate, quce est caput regni, plus trecentfie ecclesise haben- 
tur et nun din SB octo, popuU etiam ignota menus” (Bggehardus ad a.i>. 1018,apad 
Bayer, tom. ix. p. 412). He likewise quotes (tom. x. p. 397) the words of the 
Saxon annalist, ‘ ‘ Cnjus {Russice) metropolis est Chive, samula sceptri Constanti* 
hopolitani, quse est clanssimnm decus Crsecise.” The fame of Kiow, especially bl 
the eleventh century, had reached the German and the Arabian geographers^ 
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witli Constantinople by those who had never seen the resi- 
dence of the Caesars. In their origin the two cities were no 
more th afi camps or fairs, the most convenient stations in 
which the barbarians might assemble for the occasional busi- 
ness of war or trade. Tet even these assemblies announce 
some progress in the arts of society ; a new breed of cattle 
■was imported from the southern provinces ; and the spirit of 
commercial enterprise pervaded the sea and land, from the 
Baltic to the Euxine, from the mouth of the Oder to the port 
of Constantinople. In the days of idolatry and barbarism 
the Sclavonic city of Julin was frequented and enriched by 
the Normans, who had prudently secured a free mart of pur- 
chase and exchange.'® From this harbor, at the entrance of 
the Oder, the corsair, or merchant, sailed in forty-three days 
to the eastern shores of the Baltic, the most distant nations 
were intermingled, and the holy groves of Ourland are sadd 
to have been decorated with Cheoian and Spanish gold." Be- 
tween the sea and Novogorod an easy intercourse was discov- 
ered ; in the summer, through a gulf, a lake, and a navigable 
river ; in the -winter season, over the hai-d and level surface 
of boundless snows. From the neighborhood of that city the 
Russians descended the streams that fall into the Borysthenes ; 
their canoes, of a single tree, were laden with slaves of every 


“In Odorsa ostio Scythicas alluit paludes, nobilissima civitas Julinum, 
celeberrimam Barbaris et Grflecis, qui sunt in circuitii, praestans stationetn. Est 
sane maxima omnium quas Europa claudit civitatum” (Adam Bremensis, Hist. 
Eccles. p. 19 p. ii, c. 12]). A strange exaggeration even in the eleventh century. 
Tlie trade of the Baltic and the Hanseatic League are carefully treated in An- 
derson’s Historical Deduction of Commerce; at least, in our language, I am not 
acquainted with any book so satisfactory, a- 

^ According to Adam of Bremen (De Sitd Dainse, p. 58 [c. 223, p. 146, edit. 
Maderi]), the old Curland extended eight days’ journey along the coast; and 
Petev Teutoburgicus (p. 68, a.d. 1326) Memel is defined as the common frontier 
of Ha.ssia, Gnrland, and Prussia. “ Aurntn ibi plurimum ” (says Adam), ** divinis, 
auguribus, at^e necromantieis omnes domus sunt plense ’i' # * a toto orbe ibi 
petuntuiT, maxime ab Hispanis (forsan Zupanis, id est regulis Lettoviso) 
The name of Creeks was applied to the Eiissians even before their 
<^yefaS(^!'; an imperfect conversion, if they still consulted the wizards of Curland 
378> 402, etc. ; Grotius, IVol^omem ad Hist, Goth. p. 99). 

»■ Fpi? ef on the Hanseatic see toI. Vi. p- 191,— ^S* 
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age, furs of every species, the spoil of their beehives, and the 
hides of their cattle ; and the whole produce of the North 
was collected and discharged in the magazines of Kiow. The 
month of June was the ordinary season of the departure of 
the fleet : the timber of the canoes was framed into the oam 
and benches of more solid and capacious boats ; and they pro- 
ceeded without obstacle down the Borysthenes, as far as the 
seven or thirteen ridges of rocks, which traverse the bed, and 
precipitate the waters, of the river. At the more shallow falls 
it was sufficient to lighten the vessels ; but the deeper cata- 
racts were impassable ; and the mariners, who dragged their 
vessels and their slaves six miles overland, were exposed in 
this toilsome journey to the robbers of the desert." At the 
first island below the falls the Russians celebrated the festival 
of their escape : at a second, near the mouth of the river, they 
repaired their shattered vessels for the longer and more peril- 
ous voyage of the Black Sea. If they steered along the coast, 
the Danube was accessible; with a fair wind they could 
reach in thirty-six or forty hours the opposite shores of An- 
atolia; and Constantinople admitted the annual visit of the 
strangers of the North. They returned at the stated season 
with a rich cargo of corn, wine, and oil, the manufactures of 
Greece, and the spices of India. Some of their countrymen 
resided in the capital and provinces ; and the national treaties 
protected the persons, efEects, and privileges of the Russian 
merchant." 

But the same communication which had been opened for 
the benefit, was sooii abused for the injury, of mankind. In 


^ Constantine only reckons seven cataracts, of which he gives the Bnssian and 
Sclavonic names; bat thirteen are ennmerated by the Siear de Beaaplan, a 
French engineer, who had surveyed the coarse and navigation of the Dnieper or 
Borysthen^ (Description de rtlkraine, Bonen, 1660, a thin quarto) ; but the map 
is unluckily wanting in my copy. 

• “ Nestor, apud Lev^que, Hist, de Bussie, tom. i. p. 78-80. Fronr the Dnieper 
or Boiystbenes, the Bussians went to Black Bal^ria, Chazaria, and Si/ria. To 
Syria, how? where? when? May we not, instead of Svpto, read Svavta (De Ad- 
roinistrat. Imp. c. 42, p. IIS)? The alteration is slight; the position of Snania, 
between Chaasaria and Lazica, is perfectly suitable ; and the name was stiU used 
in the eleventh century (Cedren. tom. ii. p. 770 [p. 573, edit, BonnJ). 
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a period of one hundred and ninety years the Russians made 
four attempts to plunder the treasures of Constan- 
aitionifo^’^ tiuople : the event was various, but the motive, the 
agajiiat Con- means, and the object were the same in these naval 
stantmopie. The Russian traders had seen the 

magnificence and tasted the luxury of the city of the Caesars. 
A marvellous tale, and a scanty supply, excited the desires 
of their savage countrymen ; they envied the gifts of nature 
which their climate denied ; they coveted the works of art, 
which they were too lazy to imitate and too indigent to pur- 
chase ; the Varangian princes unfurled the banners of pirati- 
cal adventure, and their bravest soldiers were drawn from the 
nations that dwelt in the northern isles of the ocean.” The 
image of their naval armaments was revived in the last cen- 
tury in the fleets of the Cossacks, which issued from the Bo- 
rysthenes to navigate the same seas for a similar purpose.” 
The Greek appellation of monoxyla, or single canoes, might 
be justly applied to the bottom of their vessels. It was 
scooped out of the long stem of a beech or willow, but the 
slight and narrow foundation was raised and continued on 
either side with planks, till it attained the length of sixty and 
the height of about twelve feet. These boats were built with- 
out a deck, but with two rudders and a mast ; to move with 
sails and oars; and to contain from forty to seventy men, with 
their arms, and provisions of fresh water and salt fish. The 
first trial of the Russians was made with two hundred boats ; 
but when the national force was exerted they might arm 
against Constantinople a thousand or twelve hundred vessels. 
Their fleet was not much inferior to the royal navy of Aga- 

se Xh© wars of the Bussians and Greeks in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 
turies are related in the Bj^zantine annals, especially those of Zonaras and Ce- 
^nus ; and all their testimonies are collected in 'the Russica of Btritter, tom, ii, 
piirs ii. p. 939-1044:. 

- ^ Mpo^FtTCu^ttrafLevog kolI auftfjtaxucbv oifK 6Xlyov airb rwv KaroiKO-Cvrijjv Ip 
nokg TFpmrapierioiQ roB *QK£avov Cedrenus in Compencl. p. 74)8 

[toma iiL p» 551, "edit. Boon J. 

. ,^eh lBeaii:q>lan(]^cni^^ I’llfcrfdne, p. 54-61); his descriptions are live- 

of jSre-arms^ we may read old 

, for . 
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memnon, but it was magnified in tbe eyes of fear fo ten or fif- 
teen times the real proportion of its strength and numbers. 
Had the Greek emperors been endowed with foresight to dis- 
cern, and vigor to prevent, perhaps they might have sealed 
with a maritime force the mouth of the Borysthenes. Their 
indolence abandoned the coast of Anatolia to the calamities of 
a piratical war, which, after an interval of sis hundred years, 
again infested the Euxine ; but as long as the capital was re- 
spected, the sufferings of a distant province escaped the notice 
both of the prince and the historian. The storm, which had 
swept along from the Phasis and Trebizond, at length burst 
on the Bosphorus of Thrace ; a strait of fifteen miles, in wliich 
the rude vessels of the Russian might have been stopped and 
destroyed by a more skilful advemary. In their first enter- 
The first prise" Under the princes of Kiow, they passed with- 
a.d. 868. opposition, and occupied the port of Constanti- 

nople in the absence of the Emperor IMichael, the son of The- 
ophilus. Through a crowd of perils he landed at the palace 
stairs, and immediately repaired to a church of the Virgin 
Maiy.*® By the advice of the patriarch, her garment, a pre- 
cious relic, was drawn from the sanctuary and dipped in the 
sea; and a seasonable tempest, which determined the retreat 
of the Russians, was devoutly ascribed to the mother of 
The second. God.“ The silenco of the Greeks may inspire 
a.d. 904. some doubt of the truth, or at least of the impor- 
tance, of the second attempt by Oleg, the guardian of the sons 


It is to be lamented that Bayer has only pven a Dissertation de Rassomm 
primd Expeditione Constantinopolitanfi- (Comment. Academ. Petropol. torn. vL 
p. 865-391). After disentangling some chronological intricacies, he fixes it in the 
years 864 or 865, a date which might have smoothed some doubts and difficulties 
in the beginning of M, Deveque’s history. 

When Photius wrote his encyclic epistle on the conversion of the Russians, 
the miracle was not yet sufficiently ripe; he reproaches the nation as efc w/iurj?ra 
Ka\ [iiatipoviav Tcdvrae S^vrspovg raTrdpL&foVo 

Leo Grammaticus, p. 463, 464 [p. 241, edit. Botin3; Constantini Con tin ua- 
tor, in Script, post Theophanem, p. 121, 122 [p. 196, 197, edit, Bonn] ; Symeon 
Lc^thet. p-445, 44e [p. 674, 675, edit. Bonn] ; Georg. Monach. p. 535, 536 [p, 826 
827, edit. Bonn] ; Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 551 [p. 173, edit. Bonn] ; Zonaras, tom. ii. 
p. 162 [1. xvi. c. 5]. 
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of Ruric." A strong barrier of arms and fortifications de* 
fended the Bospborns : they were eluded by the usual expe* 
dient of drawing the boats over the isthmus ; and this simple 
operation is described in the national chronicles as if the Rus- 
sian fleet had sailed over dry land with a brisk and favorable 
Thetwrd. gal®- The leader of the third armament, Igor, the 
A.®. 941 . ■ Qf Ruric, had chosen a moment of weakness 

and decay, when the naval powers of the empire were em- 
ployed against the Saracens. But if courage be not wanting, 
the instruments of defence are seldom deficient. Fifteen 
broken and decayed galleys were boldly launched against the 
enemy; but instead of the single tube of Greek-fire usually 
planted on the prow, the sides and stern of each vessel were 
abundantly supplied with that liquid combustible. The en- 
gineers were dexterous; the weather was propitious; many 
thousand Russians, who chose rather to be drowned than 
burned, leaped into the sea; and those who escaped to the 
Thracian shore were inhumanly slaughtered by the peasants 
and soldiers. Yet one third of the canoes escaped into shal- 
low water ; and the next spring Igor was again prepared to 
retrieve his disgrace and claim his revenge." After a long 
peace, Jaroslaus, the great-grandson of Igor, resumed the same 
Thefoarth. project of a naval invasion. A fleet, under the 
a.d. 1043 . command of his son, was repulsed at the entrance 
of the Bosphorus, by the same artificial flames. But in the 
rashness of pursuit the vanguard of the Greeks was encom- 
passed by an irresistible multitude of boats and men; their 
provision of fire was probably exhausted ; and twenty -fom 
galleys were either taken, sunk, or desteoyed." 


^ See liTestor and Nicon, in I*ev^que’s Hist, de Russia, tom. i. p. 74-80. E[a- 
toiia (Hist. Ducum, p. 75-79) uses his advantage ta disprove this Russian victory, 
widcfe woEild cloud the siege of Kiow by the Hungarians. 

^ liOo Grammaticus, p. 606, 507 [p. S23, 324, edit. Bonn] j Incert. Contin. p. 263, 
064 [p, 424 seq., edit. Bonn] ; Symeon liOgothet. p. 490, 491 ; Georg. Monach. p, 588, 
®dit- Bonn] ; Cedren. tom. iL p. 629 [p. 316, edit. Bonn] ; Zo- 
ii. p. 190, 191 p. xvi. c. 19] ; and Liutprand, 1, v. c* 6^ •who writes from 
of Ins fitberdn-Iaw, then ambassador at Constantinople, and cor- 
: ttiq 6f the Greeks. ' ' ' 

oialy kpp^ to Gedrenus (tom. ii. p. 768, 769 [p. 661 seq., edit. Bonn^J 
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Negotia- 
tions and 
prophecy. 


Yet the threats or calamities of a Eussian war were more 
frequently diverted by treaty than by arms. In these naval 
hostilities every disadvantage was on the side of 
the Greeks; their savage enemy afforded no mer- 
cy : his poverty promised no spoil ; his impenetra- 
ble retreat deprived the conqueror of the hopes of revenge ; 
and the pride or weakness of • empire indulged an opinion 
that no honor could be gained or lost in the intercourse with 
barbarians. At first their demands were high and inadmissi- 
ble, three pounds of gold for each soldier or mariner of the 
fleet: the Eussian youth adhered to the design of conquest 


and glory ; but the counsels of moderation were recommend- 
ed by the hoary sages. “Be content,” they said, “with the 
liberal offers of Caesar: is it not far better to obtain without 
a combat the possession of gold, silver, silks, and all the ob- 
jects of our desires ? Are we sure of victory ? Can we con- 
clude a treaty with the sea? "We do not tread on the land; 
we float on the abyss of water, and a common death hangs 
over our heads.’”' The memory of these Arctic fleets, that 
seemed to descend from the polar circle, left a deep impression 
of terror on the imperial city. By the vulgar of every rank 
it was asserted and believed that an equestrian statue in the 
square of Taurus was secretly inscribed with a prophecy, how 
the Eussians, in the last days, should become masters of Con- 
stantinople.** In our own time, a Eussian armament, instead 


and Zonaras (tpm. ii. p. 253, 254 [L xvii. c. 24]) ; bnt they grow more weighty 
and credible as they draw near to their own times, 

Nestor, apud Ijeveqae, Hist, de Bussie, tom. i. p. 87. 

This brazen statue, which had been brought from Antioch, and was melted 
down by the Latins, was snpposed to represent either Joshua or Bellerophon — an 
odd dilemma. See Nicetas Choniates* Cp- 414 [edit. Par. ; p. 848, 849, edit. 
Bonn]), Codinus (De Originibus, C. P. p. 24), and the anonymous writer De An- 
tiquitat. C. P. (Banduri, Imp. Orient, tom. L p. 17, 18), who lived about the year 
1100, They witness the belief of the prophecy ; the rest is immaterial. 


* This prophecy is not mentioned by Nicetas Choniates, who only ^eaks of a 
human figure under the fore-hoof of the horse of the equestrian statue, and who 
states that this figure was destroyed by the Latins because it was supposed to be 
one ,of the chai*med defences of the city. The passage in Codinus (p. 43, edit. 
Bonn) is taken from the anonymous writer in Banduri, who thus becomes the 

oijiy' authority. The words of the monk are : kyyBpafipLivac iffropiac ; 
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of from the Borysthenes, has circumnavigated the Con- 

tinent of Europe ; and the Turlcish capital has heen threaten- 
ed by a sq^uadron of strong and lofty ships -of- war, each of 
which, with its naval science and thundei’ing artillery, could 
have sunk or scattered a hundred canoes such as those of their 
ancestors. Perhaps the present generation may yet behold 
the accomplishment of the prediction, of a rare prediction, of 
which the style is unambiguous and the date unquestionable. 

By land the Bussians were less formidable than by sea; 
and as they fought for the most part on foot, their irregular 

legions must often have been broken and over- 
sw^staus. thrown by the cavalry of the Scythian hordes. Yet 

A.B.9B5-978. ^ _i:i. 

their growing towns, however slight and imperfect, 
presented a shelter to the subject and a barrier to the enemy: 
the monarchy of Eaow, till a fatal partition, assumed the do- 
minion of the ITorth; and the nations from the Yolga to the 
Danube were subdued or repelled by the arms of Swatoslaus," 
the son of Igor, the son of Oleg, the son of Kurie. The vig- 
or of his mind and body was fortified by the hardships of a 
military and savage life- "Wrapped in a bear-skin, Swatoslaus 
usually slept on the ground, his head reclining on a saddle; 
his diet was coarse and frugal, and, like the heroes of Homer,** 
his meat (it was often horse-flesh) was broiled or roasted on 
the coals. The exercise of war gave stability and discipline 
to his army; and it may be presumed that no soldier was per- 

The life of Swatoslaus, or Sviatosla^ or Sphendosthlabus, is extracted from 
the Russian Chronicles by M. licv^que (Hist, de Bussie, tom. i. p. 94-107). 

This resemblance may be clearly seen in the ninth book of the Iliad (205- 
221) in the minute detail of the cookery of Achilles. By such a picture a modem 
epic poet would disgrace his work and disgust his reader; but the Greek verses 
are harmomons — dead language can seldom appear low or familiar ; and, at the 
di^nce of two thousand seven hundred years, we are amused with the primitive 
manners of antiquity. ' , 

rp wdXci, roiv wopdelv t^v avr^v 7r6\iVn But it is not 

clear from, this passage that the name of the Bussians appeared in the inscription. 
It Is mdre probable that the inserip^on was supposed to relate to the fated de^ 
strpyetaoif.the mty, and that the monk, writing when the memory of the Buasian 
a^ack Aesb^ Mendfied these destroyers with the Bussians, See Fraser’s 
Mpgagfo c 1S54. As to the prophecies still in circulation respecting 4:h6 

cap^ire.ie^ Ckmatratino by Bosdans, see Bdinhuigh Beview, vbL L 3^ 
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mitted. to transcend tlie luxnry of Ms chief. By an embassy 
from iNicephoms, the Greek emperor, he was moved to un- 
dertake the conquest of Bulgaria ; and a gift of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds of gold was laid at his feet to defray the ex- 
pense, or reward the toils, of the expedition. An army of 
sixty thousand men was assembled and embarked ; they sail- 
ed from the Borysthenes to the Danube; their landing was 
effected on the Maesian shore ; and, after a sharp encounter, 
the swords of the Russians prevailed against the arrows of the 
Bulgarian horse. The vanquished king sunk into the grave ; 
his children were made captive; and his dominions, as far as 
Mount Haemus, were subdued or ravaged by the northern in- 
vaders. But instead of relinquishing his prey and perform- 
ing his engagements, the T’arangian prince was more disposed 
to advance than to retire, and, had his ambition been crowned 
with success, the seat of empire in that early period might 
have been transferred to a more temperate and fruitful di- 
mate. Swatoslaus enjoyed and acknowledged the advantages 
of his new position, in wMch he could unite, by exchange or 
rapine, the various productions of the earth. By an easy navi- 
gation he might draw from Russia the native commodities of 
furs, wax, and hydromel ; Hungary supplied him with a breed 
of horses and the spoils of the West ; and Greece abounded 
with gold, silver, and the foreign luxuries which his poverty 
had affected to disdain. The bands of Patzinacites, Chazars, 
and Turks repaired to the standard of victory ; and the, am- 
bassador of Hieephorus betrayed his trust, assumed the pur- 
ple, and promised to share with Ms new allies the treasures of 
the Eastern world. From the banks of the Danube the Rus- 
sian prince pursued Ms march as far as Adrianople ; a formal 
summons to evacuate the Roman province was dismissed with 
contempt ; and Swatoslaus fiercely replied that Constantino- 
ple might soon expect the presence of an enemy and a master. 

Hicephorus cotdd no longer expel the mischief which he 
had introduced ; but Ms throne and wife wei'e inherited by 
John Zimisces,** who, in a diminutive body, possessed the spiiut 


** This aing iilar epithet is derived from the Armenian language, and TZiiuxne^ 
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and abilities of a hero. The first victory of his lientenanU 
Hie defeat deprived the Eussians of their foreign allies, twenty 
zfnusMs. thousand of whom were either destroyed by the 
A.i>. 970 - 973 . sword, or provoked to revolt, or tempted to de- 
sert. Thrace was delivered, but seventy thousand barbarians 
were still in arms; and the legions that had been recalled 
from the new conquests of Syria prepared, with the return of 
the spring, to march under the banners of a warlike prince, 
who declared himself the friend and avenger of the injured 
Bulgaria. The passes of Mount Hsemus had been left un- 
guarded ; they were instantly occupied ; the Eoman vanguard 
was formed of the immortals (a proud imitation of the Per- 
sian style) ; the emperor led the main body of ten thousand 
five hundred foot ; and the rest of his forces followed in slow 
and cautious array, with the baggage and military engines. 
The first exploit of Zimisees was the reduction of Marcia- 
nopolis, or Peristhlaba,™ in two days ; the trumpets sounded ; 
the walls were scaled ; eight thousand five hundred Eussians 
were put to the sword; and the sons of the Bulgarian king 
were rescued from an ignominious prison, and invested with 
a nominal diadem. After these repeated losses Swatoslaus re- 
tired to the strong post of Dristra, on the banks of the Dan- 
ube, and was pursued by an enemy who alternately employed 
the arms of celerity and delay. The Byzantine galleys as- 

is interpreted in Greek by fiovZcuctrZrjg, or fjLoipaKirZrjg. As I profess myself equal- 
ly ignorant of these words, I may be indulged in the question in the play, *^I^y, 
wbieh of you is the interpreter EVom the context, they seem to signify 
lescentulus (Leo Diacon. h iv. MS. apud Ducange, Glossar, Grssc. p. 1670).* 

In the Sclavonic tongue the name of Peristhlaba itnplied the great or illus^ 
h-ious city, fteydXjy Kai oija-a teat Xeyo/xkvTjy says Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. vii. 
p. 194). Prom its position between Mount Hsemus and the Lower Danube, it 
iq3|>ears to fill the ground, or at least the station, of MarcianopoUs. The situa- 
of Durostolus, or Dristra, is well known and conspicuous (Comment. Academ. 
P^ropol. tom. ix. p. 416, 416 ; D’Anvilie, G^ographie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 807, 

^ ■' ■' . : ■ .. . ■ ■ ^ 

' ■ i ; ■ .V. . ; ■ . 

J ; f-Qei^ed, lairiied Armenian, gives another derivation. There is a ci^ 
^1^ which means a bii^t or purple sand il/sach aa woih- 

in He was called Tschemisch-ghigh (for so his name is writ- 

%n ih from this city, his native place). Base, Note to Leo Diae. 
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cended the river ; the legions completed a line of circum- 
vallation ; and the Russian prince was encompassed, assault- 
ed, and famished in the fortifications of the camp and city. 
Many deeds of valor were performed ; several desperate sal- 
lies were attempted ; nor was it till after a siege of sixty-five 
days that Swatoslaus yielded to his adverse fortune. The 
liberal terms which he obtained announce the prudence of the 
victor, who respected the valor and apprehended the despair 
of an unconquered mind. The great Duke of Russia bound 
himself, by solemn imprecations, to relinquish all hostile de- 
signs ; a safe passage was opened for his return ; the liberty 
of trade and navigation was restored ; a measure of corn was 
distributed to each of his soldiers ; and the allowance of twen- 
ty-two thousand measures attests the loss and the remnant of 
the barbarians. After a painful voyage, they again reached 
the mouth of the Borj^sthenes ; but their provisions were ex- 
hausted ; the season was unfavorable ; they passed the winter 
on the ice ; and, before they could prosecute their march, 
Swatoslaus was surprised and oppressed by the neighboring 
tribes, with whom the Greeks entertained a perpetual and 
useful correspondence.” Far different was the return of 
Zimisces, who was received in his capital like Camillus or 
Marius, the saviors of ancient Rome. But the merit of the 
victory was attributed by the pious emperor to the mother of 
God : and the image of the Virgin Mary, with the divine in- 
fant in her arms, was placed on a triumphal ear, adorned with 
the spoils of war and the ensigns of Bulgarian royalty. iS- 
misces made his public entry on horseback ; the diadem on 
his head, a crown of laurel in his hand ; and Constantinople 
was astonished to applaud the martial virtues of her sov- 
ereign.” 


The political management of the Greeks, especially with the Fatzina- 
cites, is explained in the seven firet chapters, de Administration e Imperii. 

In the narrative of this war Leo the Deacon (apud Fagi, Critica, tom. iv. a.i>- 
968-973) is moi’e authentic and circumstantial than Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 660- 
683) and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 206-214). ' These declaimers have multiplied to 
808,000 and 330,000 man those Russian forces of which the contemporary Mi 
given a moderate and consistent account. 
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Pliotius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose ambition was 
equal to his curiosity, congratulates himself and the Greek 
Church on the conversion of the Russians.” Those 
of Bossia. fierce and bloody barbarians had been persuaded, 
a.d. 864 . voice of reason and religion, to acknowledge 

Jesus for their God, the Christian missionaries for their teach- 
ere, and the Romans for their friends and brethren. His 
triumph was transient and premature. In the various fort- 
une of their piratical adventures, some Russian chiefs might 
allow themselves to be sprinkled with the waters of baptism ; 
and a Greek bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might ad- 
minister the sacraments in the Church of Kiow to a congi’ega- 
tion of slaves and natives. But the seed of the Gospel was 
sown on a barren soil : many were the apostates, the converts 
■were few, and the baptism of Olga may be fixed as the era of 
Russian Christianity.” A female, perhaps of the basest ori- 
^n, who could revenge the death and assume the sceptre of 
her husband Igor, must have been endowed with those active 
virtues which command the fear and obedience of 
barbarians. In a moment of foreign and domestic 
A.D. 966 S peace she sailed from Kiow to Constantinople, and 
the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus has deaci’ibed, with 
minute diligence, the ceremonial of her reception in his capi- 
tal and palace. The steps, the titles, the salutations, the ban- 
quet, the presents, were exquisitely adjusted to gratify the 
vanity of the stranger, with due reverence to the superior 
majesty of the purple.” In the sacrament of baptism she re- 
ceived the venerable name of the Empress Helena ; and her 

^ Phot, Epistol. ii. No. 85, p. 68, Hontacut. It Tvas unworthy of the learn- 
ing of the editor to mistake the Bussian nation, rd for a war-ciy of the 
Bulgarians, nor did it become the enlightened patriatch to accuse the Sclavonian 
rdoiaters *W(XtiviK7jc ical d9kov They were neither Greeks nor atheists. 

Pwslievdqne has extracted, from old ohionicles and modern researches, the 
most satisfactory account of the religion of the Blavi and the con vei’sion of Bussia 
tom. L p. 85-54, 69, 92, 98, 113-121, 124-129, 148, 149, etc.), 
the Cei^omale Byzant. tom. ii. c. 16, p. 843-845: the style of 
^ga, ia "For the chief of barbarians the Greeks 

the tit^ of an iVthcnian magistrate, witih a female termina* 
w£^d haye a^jcmished the ^r of Demosthenes* 
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conversion might be preceded or followed by her uncle, two 
interpreters, sixteen damsels of a higher, and eighteen of a 
lower rank, twenty-two domestics or ministers, and forty-four 
Russian merchants, who composed the retinue of the great 
Princess Olga. After her return to Kiow and 17‘ovogorod, 
she firmly persisted in her new religion; but her labors in 
the propagation of the Gospel were not crowned with suc- 
cess ; and both her family and nation adhered with obstinacy 
or indifference to the gods of their fathers. Her son Swato- 
slaus was apprehensive of the scorn and ridicule of his com- 
panions; and her grandson Wolodomir devoted his youthful 
zeal to multiply and decorate the monuments of ancient wor- 
ship. The savage deities of the Horth were still propitiated 
with human sacrifices : in the choice of the victim a citizen 
was preferred to a stranger, a Christian to an idolater; and 
the father who defended his son from the sacerdotal knife 
was involved in the same doom by the rage of a fanatic 
tumult. Yet the lessons and example of the pious Olga 
had made a deep, though secret, impression on the minds of 
the prince and people : the Greek missionaries continued to 
preach, to dispute, and to baptize; and the ambassadors or 
merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of the woods with 
the elegant superstition of Constantinople. They had gazed 
with admiration on the dome of St. Sophia: the lively pict- 
ures of saints and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the number 
and vestments of the priests, the pomp and order of the cere- 
monies; they were edified by the alternate succ^sion of de- 
vout silence and harmonious song; nor was it difficult to per- 
suade them that a choir of angels descended each day from 
heaven to join in the devotion of the Chrisrians." 
But the conversion of "Wolodomir was determined, 
a.b.» 88. hastened, by his desire of a Roman bride. At 

the same time, and in the city of Cherson, the rites of bap- 
tism and marriage were celebrated by the Christian pontiff : 
the city he restored to the Emperor Basil, the brother of his 


7 % See^ an anonymans fragment, piiblislied by Bandari (Imperium Orientals, 
tom^ ii. p* 113)* de Cfenyersione 
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spouse ; but the brazen gates were transported, as it is said, to 
Novogorod, and erected before tbe first cburcb as a trophy of 
bis victory and faith.” At his despotic command, Peroun, the 
god of thunder, whom he had so long adored, was dragged 
through the streets of Kiow, and twelve sturdy barbarians 
battered with clubs the misshapen image, which was indig- 
nantly cast into the waters of the Borysthenes. The edict 
of Wolodomir had proclaimed that all who should refuse the 
rites of baptism would be treated as the enemies of God and 
their prince ; and the rivers were instantly filled with many 
thousands of obedient Russians, who acquiesced in the truth 
and excellence of a doctrine which had been embraced by the 
great duke and his boyars. In the next generation the relics 
of paganism were finally extirpated ; but as the two brothers 
of "Wolodomir had died without baptism, their bones were 
taken from the grave and sanctified by an irregular and post- 
humous sacrament. 

In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of the Christian, 
era the reign of the Gospel and of the Church was extend- 
ed over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Den- 
«f thtsSrtL mark, Iforway, Sweden, Poland, and Russia.” The 
~ ■ triumphs of apostolic zeal were repeated in the iron 

age of Christianity ; and the northern and eastern regions of 
Europe submitted to a religion more different in theory than 
in practice from the worship of their native idols. A lauda- 
ble ambition excited the monks both of Germany and Greece 
to visit the tents and huts of the barbarians : poverty, hard- 
ships, and dangers were the lot of the first missionaries; their 


Cherson, br Corsan, is mentioned bj Herbersteiix (apud Pa^, tom. iv, p* 56} 
as tbe place of Wolodomir*s baptism and marriage^ and both the tradition and 
gates are still preserved ^ Novogorod. Yet an observing traveller transports 
tSe br^n gates from Magdeburg in Germany (poxe’s Travda into Kussia, etc., 
r4i i ^. 4^2^); and qtfoteis an inscription which seemd to justify his opinion. The 
I^adl4 ihitst not ccmfonhd iihis old Ghersoti olf the Tautic or CMmean pen- 
€»me nanao which has ar^en near the month of the 
lately honored by the memorable interview of the Empress 

of Mosh^’s excellent Hisimy 
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among tlie nations of the North ; German missionaries preaching the gospel of lyove on the banks of the Vistula. 
Gibbon^a Rome. Vol. V. Painting by Arthur Kanipf 
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courage was active and patient j their motive pure and meri- 
torious; their present reward consisted in the testimony of 
their conscience and the respect of a grateful people ; but the 
fruitful harvest of their toils was inherited and enjoyed by 
the proud and wealthy prelates of succeeding times. The 
first conversions were free and spontaneous : a holy life and 
an eloquent tongue were the only arms of the missionaries ; 
but the domestic fables of the pagans were silenced by the 
miracles and visions of the strangers ; and the favorable tem- 
per of the chiefs was accelerated by the dictates of vanity and 
interest. The leaders of nations, who were saluted with the 
titles of kings and saints,” held it lawful and pious to impose 
the Catholic faith on their subjects and neighbors : the coast 
of the Baltic, from Holstein to the Gulf of Finland, was in- 
vaded under the standard of the cross; and the reign of idol- 
atry was closed by the conversion of Lithuania in the four- 
teenth. century. Yet truth and candor must acknowledge 
that the conversion of the Horth imparted many temporal 
benefits both to the old and the new Christians. The rage of 
war, inherent to the human species, could not be healed by 
the evangelic precepts of charity and peace ; and the ambition 
of Catholic princes has renewed in every age the calamities 
of hostile contention. But the admission of the barbarians 
into the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered Eu- 
rope from the depredations, by sea and land, of the Hermans, 
the Hungarians, and the Russians, who learned to spare their 
brethren and cultivate their possessions.” The establishment 

Ip the year 1000 the amhaasadors of St- Stephen received from Pope Silves- 
ter the title of King of Hungary, with a diadem of Greek workmanship- It had 
been designed for the Dnke of Poland ; but the Poles, by thw own confesaon, 
were yet top barbarous to deserve an angeUced BJid apostolical crown. (Katona, 
Hist. Critic. Regum Stirpis Arpadianse, tom. i- p. 1-20). 

listen to the exultations of Adam of Bremen 1080), of wMeh the sub- 

stance is agreeable to truth : ‘VKcce ilia ferocissima Danonim, etc,^, natio * 
jamdudum novit in Dei laudibus Alleluia r^sonare. ECce populns ille piraticus 
♦ * * suis nunc finihus eontentus est. ♦ Eece patria horribilis semper inaccessa 
propter cultum idolorum * * * prjedicatores yeritatis ubique eertatim admitdt,” 
etc., etc. (De Sittl Danise, etc., p, 40, 41, edit. Elzevir [c. 261, p. 161, edit. Ma- 
deri] ; a curious and original prospect of the north of Europe, and the introduc- 
tion of Christianity), 
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of law and order was promoted by tbe influence of the clergy ; 
and the rudiments of art and science were introduced into 
the savage countries of the globe. The liberal piety of the 
Russian princes engaged in their service the most skilful of 
the Greeks to decorate the cities and instruct the inhabitants: 
the dome and the paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied 
in the churches of Kiow and ITovogorod : the writings of the 
fathers were translated into the Sclavonic idiom ; and three 
hundred noble youths were invited or compelled to attend 
the lessons of the College of Jaroslaus- It should appear that 
Russia might have derived an early and rapid improvement 
from her peculiar connection with the Church and State of 
Constantinople, which in that age so justly despised the ig- 
norance of the Ratins. But the Byzantine nation was servile, 
solitary, and verging to a hasty decline : after the fall of Kiow 
the navigation of the Borysthenes was forgotten ; the great 
princes of Wolodomir and Moscow were separated from the 
sea and Christendom; and the divided monarchy was op- 
pressed by the ignominy and blindness of Tartar servitude.®^ 
The Sclavonic and Scandinavian kingdoms, which had been 
converted by the Latin missionaries, were exposed, it is true, 
to the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal claims of the popes;®* 
but they were united, in language and religious worship, with 
each other and with Rome ; they imbibed the free and gen- 
erous spirit of the European republic, and gradually shared 
the light of knowledge which arose on the Western world. 

Tho great princes removed in 1156 from Kiow, whicli was ruined by the 
U^rtars in 1240. Moscow became the seat of empire in the fourteenth century. 
See the first and second volumes of Eev^que's History, and Mr. Cosie’s Travels 
into the North, tom. i. p. 241, etc. 

^ The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the reverential expressions of 
^‘regnnm oblatam, debitam obedientiam,’* etc., which were most rigorously inter* 
f^eted by Gtregoiy Vll. ; and the Hungarian Catholics are distressed between the 
sanotity o:f the pope and the independence of the crown (Katona, Hist. Cridca, 
tew i. ^>-25 ; torn, fi, p. 304^ 846, 860, etc. 
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CHAPTER LYL 

The Saracens, Franks, and Greeks, in Italy. — First Adventures and Settlement 
of the Normans. — Character and Conquests of Itobert Guiseard, Duke of Apu- 
lia. — Deliverance of Sicily by his Brother Roger. — ^Victories of Robert over the 
Emperors of the East and West. — ^Roger, King of Sicily, invades Africa and 
Greece. — The Emperor Manuel Comnenus. — ^Wars of the Greeks and Nor- 
mans. — ^Extinction of the Normans. 

The three great’ nations of the world, the G-reeks, the Sara- 
cens, and the Franks, encountered each other on the theatre of 
Conflict of Italy.* The southern provinces, which now com- 
Latmsjln^®’ pose the kingdom of Naples, were subject, for the 
oreete, In most part, to the Lombard dukes and princes of 
A.». 840 - 101 T. Beneventum* — so powerful in war, that they cheek- 
ed for a moment the genius of Charlemagne — so liberal in 
peace, that they maintained in their capital an academy of 
thirty-two philosophers and grammarians. The division of 
this flourishing State produced the rival principalities of Ben- 
evento, Salerno, and Capua; and the thoughtless ambition or 
revenge of the competitors invited the Saracens to the ruin 


* 'For the general history of Italy in the ninth and tenth centuries I may prop* 
erly refer to the fifth, sixt^ and seventh boohs of Sgonius deBegno Ttaliaa (in the 
second volnme of his works, Milan, 1732) ; the Annals of Baronins, with the 
Criticism of Pagi; the seventh and ®ghth books of the Istoria Civile del Begno 
di Napoli of Giannone; the seventh and eighth volumes (the octavo edition) of 
the Aunali d’ltalia of Muratori, and the second volume of the Abrege Chrono- 
logique of de St. Marc, a work which, under a superficial title, contains much 
gen nine learning and industry. But my long - accustomed reader will give me 
credit for saying that I myself have ascended to the fountain-head as often as 
such ascent could be either profitable or possible ; and that I have diligently torhed 
over the originals in the first volumes of Muratoii^s great collection of the Scr^ 
tores Merum Italicaruvu 

* Camillo PeUegrino, a learned Capuan of the last century, has illustrated the 
history of the duchy of Beueventum, in his two books, Historia Principum Liongo- 
hardorum^ in the Scriptores of Mnratod, tom, ii. pars L p, 221-S45, and tom, v, 
p. 159-245. 
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of tlieir common inheritance. During a calamitous period 
of two hundred years Italy was exposed to a repetition oi 
woands, which the invaders were not capable of healing by 
the union and tranquillity of a perfect conquest. Their fre- 
quent and almost annual squadrons issued from the port of 
Palermo, and were entertained with too much indulgence by 
the Christians of Naples: the more formidable fleets were 
prepared on the African coast ; and even the Arabs of Anda- 
lusia were sometimes tempted to assist or oppose the Moslems 
of an adverse sect. In the revolution of human events a new 
ambuscade was concealed in the Oaudine forks, the fields of 
Cannae were bedewed a second time with the blood of the 
Africans, and the sovereign of Home again attacked or de- 
fended the walls of Capua and Tarentum. A colony of Sara- 
cens had been planted at Bari, which commands the entrance 
of the Adriatic Gulf ; and their impartial depredations pro- 
voked the resentment and conciliated the union of the two 
emperors. An offensive alliance was concluded between Basil 
the Macedonian, the first of his race, and Lewis, the great- 
grandson of Charlemagne;® and each party supplied the de- 
ficiencies of his associate. It would have been imprudent in 
the Byzantine monarch to transport his stationary troops of 
Asia to an Italian campaign ; and the Latin arras would have 
been insufficient if his superior navy had not occupied the 
mouth of the Gulf. The fortress of Bari was invested by 
conqnesi infantry of the Franks, and by the cavalry and 

galleys of the Greeks; and, after a defence of four 
years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency 
of Lewis, who commanded in person the operations of the 
siege. This important conquest had been achieved by the 
concord of the East and West; but their recent amity was 
soon embittered by the mutual complaints of jealousy and 
prfdA ; The Greeks assumed as their own the merit of the 
eoiMjn^t and the pomp of the triumph, extolled the greatness 
of their ppwer^ and affected to deride the intemperance and 

. ; i ^ ^ ^ ^ — — 

: -A# TbeiUstibtis, i. fi. e. xi. iii. p.'62, fidit. : 

■ «5.S5,.p. 181. . 1 , 
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sloth of the handful of barbarians who appeared under the 
banners of the Carlovingian prince. His reply is expressed 
with the eloquence of indignation and truth: “We confess 
the magnitude of your preparations,” says the great-grandson 
of Charlemagne. “ Your armies were indeed as numerous as 
a cloud of summer locusts, who darken the day, flap their 
wings, and, after a short flight, tumble weary and breathless 
to the ground. Like them, ye sunk after a feeble effort ; ye 
were vanquished by your own cowardice, and withdrew from 
the scene of action to injure and despoil om* Christian sub- 
jects of the Selavonian coast. We were few in number, and 
why were we few? because, after a tedious expectation of 
your arrival, I had dismissed my host, and retained only a 
chosen band of warriors to continue the blockade of the city. 
If they indulged their hospitable feasts in the face of danger 
and death, did these feasts abate the vigor of their enterprise? 
Is it by your fasting that the walls of Bari have been over- 
turned? Did not these valiant Franks, diminished as they 
were by languor and fatigue, intercept and vanquish the three 
most powerful emirs of the Saracens ? and did not their de- 
feat precipitate the fail of the city? Bari is now fallen; 
Tarentum trembles; Calabria will be delivered; and, if we 
command the sea, the island of Sicily may be rescued from 
the hands of the infidels. My brother ” (a name most offen- 
sive to the vanity of the Greek), “ accelerate your naval suc- 
cors, respect your allies, and distrust your flatterers.”* 

These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by the death of 
Lewis and the decay of the Carlo vingian house; and who- 
NewproT over might deserve the honor, the Greek emperors, 
Basil and his son Leo, secured the advantage, of. 
itaiy^o the reduction of Bari. The Italians of Apulia and 
Calabria were persuaded or compelled to acknowl- 
edge their supremacy, and an ideal line from Mount Garga- 
nus to the Bay of Salerno leaves the far greater part of the 

^ The original epistle of the Emperor Ijewis TI, to the Emperor Basil, a curioas 
record of the age, was first published by Baronius {Annal. Eccles, a.d. 871, Ho. 
51-71), from the Vaticaa MS. of Ercheiapert, or rather of the anonymous hfeto^ 
rian of Salerno. 
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kingdom of ITaples under the dominion of the Eastern em- 
pire. Beyond that line the dukes or republics of Amalfi® and 
Naples, who had never forfeited their voluntary allegiance, 
rejoiced in the neighborhood of their lawful sovereign ; and 
A malfi was enriched by supplying Europe with the prod- 
uce and manufactures of Asia. But the Lombard princes of 
Benevento, Salerno, and Capua* were reluctantly tom from 
the communion of the Latin world, and too often violated 
their oaths of servitude and tribute. The city of Bari rose 
to dignity and wealth as the metropolis of the new theme or 
province of Lombardy ; the title of Patrician, and afterwards 
the singular name of Gatqpan^ was assigned to the supreme 
governor; and the policy both of the Church and State was 
modelled in exact subordination to the throne of Constanti- 
nople. As long as the sceptre was disputed by the princes df 
Italy, their efforts were feeble and adverse ; and the Greeks 
resisted or eluded the forces of Germany which descended 
from the Alps under' the impeiual standard of the Othos. 
The first and greatest of those Saxon princes was compelled 
Defeat of relinquish the siege of Bari: the second, after 

nr the loss of his stoutest bishops and barons, escaped 
with honor from the bloody field of Crotona. On 
that day the scale of war was turned against the Franks by 

® See an excellent Dissertation de Eepublicft Amalphitanfi., in the Appendix 
(p. 1-42) of Heniy Brenckmann’s Historia Pandectarum (Trajecti ad Ehennm, 
1722, in 4to)e 

* Your master, says Kicephorus, has given aid and protection, “Principibns 
Capuano et Beneventano, servis meis, quos oppugnare dispono ♦ «** * Nova (po- 
tios notd) rea est qnbd eorum pati*es et avi nostro impeno tributa dederunt 
{Liniprand, in Begat, p 484). Salerno is not mentioned, yet tlie prince changed 
his party about the same time, and Camillo Pellegrino (Script. Rer. Ital. tom. ii. 

i. p. 285) has nicely discerned this change in the style of the anonymous 
Chrbnmle. On the rational ground of history and language, Liutprand (p. 480) 
aaserted the Batin claim to Apulia and Calabria. 

^ See the Greek and Batin Glossaries of Ducange (KarsTravw, catapam^^ and 
Ms notes on the Alexias (p. 275). Against the contemporary notion, which de- 
Kurd 7rctv,ju:cta omne, he treats it as a corruption of the Batin co- 
; Yet de St. Marc has accurately observed (Abr^ Chronolqgique, 
ip cajatanei were not cqptatn^ but only noble? 
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the valor of the Sai’acens.® These corsairs had, indeed, been 
driven by the Byzantine fleets from the fortresses and coasts 
of Italy ; but a sense of interest was more prevalent than su- 
perstition or resentment, and the Caliph of Egypt had trans- 
ported forty thousand Moslems to the aid of his Christian 
ally. The successors of Basil amused themselves with the 
belief that the conquest of Lombardy had been achieved, and 
was still preserved, by the justice of their laws, the virtues 
of their ministers, and the gratitude of a people whom they 
had rescued from anarchy and oppression. A series of rebel- 
lions might dart a ray of truth into the palace of Constanti- 
nople ; and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by the easy 
and rapid success of the Herman adventurers. 

The revolution of human affairs had produced in Apulia 
and Calabria a melancholy contrast between the age of By- 
. ^ , thagoras and the tenth century of the Christian era. 

At the former period the coast of Great Greece (as 
it was then styled) was planted with free and opulent cities ; 
these cities were peopled with soldiers, artists, and philoso- 
phers; and the military strength of Tarentum, Sybaris, or 
Crotona was not inferior to that of a powerful iingdom. At 
the second era these once flourishing provinces were clouded 
with ignorance, impoverished by tj^ranny, and depopulated 
by barbarian war: nor can we severely accuse the exaggera- 
tion of a contemporary, that a fair and ample district was re- 
duced to the same d^olation which had covered the earth af- 
ter the general deluge.’ Among the hostilities of the Arabs, 


* Ov fiovov diic TToXdfKot^ dtcp^a^g r^aypLkvtav to rotovrov vrri^aye rh MOvoq (the 
Lombards^ dXkd sai dyxtvoiq. ducatomfjrj^ icai iTTuacutg 

T£ TOtg T’pocr^pxofiivotg Trpoo'^spo/ieyos, tcai rf]v IXsoBspiaif avrolg re SovXstac, 

icrtt aXXidv ^opoXoyibJv (Leon. Tactic, c. xv. [§ 38] p. 741). The 

Iktle Chronicle of Beneventum (tom. ii. pars. L p. 280) gives a far difiFerent char- 
acter of the Greeks during the five years (a.i>. 891-896) that Leo was master of 
the city. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

® “Calabriam adennt, eamque inter se divisam reperientes fnnditns depopnlati 
sunt (or depopularunt), ita ut deserta sit velut in diluvio.” Such is the text of 
Herempert, or Erchempert, according to the two editions of Carraccioli (Rer* 
Italic. Script, tom- v. p. 23) and of Camillo Pellegrino (tom. ii. pars. L p- 246)i 
Both were extremely scarce when they were reprinted by MuratorL 
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the Franks, and the Greeks in the southern Italy, I shall se- 
lect two or three anecdotes expressive of their national man- 
ners. 1 . It was the amusement of the Saracens to 
profane, as well as to pillage, the monasteries and 
churches. At the siege of Salerno a Mussulman chief spread 
his couch on the communion-table, and on that altar sacrificed 
each night the virginity of a Christian nun. As he wrestled 
with a reluctant maid, a beam in the roof was accidentally or 
dexterously thrown down on his head, and the death of the 
lustful emir was imputed to the wrath of Ohidst, which was 
at length awakened to the defence of his faithful spouse.” 

874. Saracens besieged the cities of Beneventura 

and Capua: after a vain appeal to the successors of 
Charlemagne, the Lombards implored the clemency and aid 
of the Greek emperor.” A fearless citizen dropped from the 
walls, passed the intrenehments, accomplished his commission, 
and fell into the hands of the barbarians as he was return- 
ing with the welcome news. They commanded him to as- 
sist their enterprise, and deceive his countrymen, with the as- 
surance that wealth and honors should be the reward of his 
falsehood, and that his sincerity would be punished with im- 
mediate death. He affected to yield, but as soon as he was 
conducted within hearing of the Christians on the rampart, 
“Friends and brethren,” he cried with a loud voice, “ be bold 
and patient ; maintain the city ; your sovereign is informed 
of your distress, and your deliverers are at hand. I know 
my doom, and commit my wife and children to your grati- 
tude.” The rage of the Arabs confirmed his evidence ; and 
the. self -devoted patriot was transpierced with a hundred 

B«ux)nius (Annal, Eccles. a,j>. 874, No. 2) has drawn this story firom a MS. 
ofrErchOTpert, who died at Capua only fifteen years after the event. But the 
cal^ncd was: deceived we can Only quote the anonymous 

CJhrpjilqJe Salerno (i^idipomen^ composed towards the end of the 

tenth century, and puyisheid in the second volume of Murafcori’s Collection. See 
of Camifio Pellegrino, tom. li pars, i p; 231-281, etc. 

I II POrphymgenitus (in Vit. Basil c. 58^ p. 183 [p, 296, edit. BcmnJ) 

author cf this story. He places it under the reigns of Basil 

the Greeks is feted 801, aftej^ 
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spears. He deserves to live in the memory of the virtnons, 
but the repetition of the same stoiy in ancient and modern 
times may sprinkle some doubts on the reality of this gen- 
A.i> 980 erous deed.’® 3. The recital of the third incident 
may provoke a smile amidst the horrors of war, 
Theobald, Marquis of Camerino and Spoleto," supported the 
rebels of Beneventum; and his wanton cruelty was not in- 
compatible in that age with the character of a hero. Hia 
captives of the Greek nation or party were castrated without 
mercy, and the outrage was aggravated by a cruel 3 'est, that 
he wdshed to present the emperor with a supply of eunuchs, 
the most precious ornaments of the Byzantine court. The 
garrison of a castle had been defeated in a sally, and the pris- 
oners were sentenced to the customary operation. But the 
sacrifice was disturbed by the intrusion of a frantic female, 
who, with bleeding cheeks, dishevelled hair, and importunate 
clamors, compelled the marquis to listen to her complaint. 
“ Is it thus,” she cried, “ye magnanimous heroes, that ye wage 
war against women — against women who have never injured 
ye, and whose only arms are the distafE and the loom ?” The- 
obald denied the charge, and protested that, since the Ama- 
zons, he had never heard of a female war. “And how,” she 
furiously exclaimed, “can you attack us more directly? how 
can you wound us in a more vital part, than by robbing our 
husbands of what we most dearly cherish, the source of our 
joys, and the hope of our posterity? The plunder of our 
flocks and herds I have endured without a murmui^ but this 


In the year 663 the same tragedy is described by Paul the Deacon (De Gestis 
Langobard. L v. c. 7, 8, p, 870, 871, edit. Grot.), under the wails of the same city 
of Benev^tum. Bat the actors are different, and the guilt ia imputed to the 
Greeks themselyes, which in the Byzantine edition is applied to the Saracens. In 
the late war in Germany, M. D’Assas, a French officer of the regiment of Au- 
vergne^ is sc^id to have devoted himself in a similar manner. His behavior is the 
more heroic, as mere silence was required by the enemy who had made him pris- 
oner (Yoltaire, Sihcle de liOuis XV. c. 33, tom. ix. p. 1 72). 

Theobald, who is styled Meros by Liatprand, was properly Duke of Spcdeto 
and Marqnis of Camerino, from the year 326 to 935. The title and office of mar-' 
qnis (commander of the march or frontier) was introduced into Italy by the Freo^ 
emperora (Abrdgd Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 646^732,.etc.)r- 
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fatal injury, this irreparable loss, subdues my patience, and 
calls aloud on the jnstiee of heaven and earth.” A general 
laugh applauded her eloquence : the savage Franks, inaccessi- 
ble to pity, were moved by her ridiculous yet rational despair ; 
and with the deliverance of the captives she obtained the res- 
titution of her efEeets. As she returned in ti’iumph to the cas- 
tle, she was overtaken by a messenger, to inquii'e, in the name 
of Theobald, what punishment should be inflicted on her hus- 
band, were he again taken in arms? “Should such,” she an- 
swered, without hesitation, “ be his guilt and misfortune, he 
has eyes, and a nose, and hands, and feet. These are his own, 
and these he may deserve to forfeit by his personal offences. 
IBut let my lord be pleased to spare what his little handmaid 
presumes to claim as her peculiar and lawful property.”'* 

The establishment of the Normans in the kingdoms of Na- 
ples and Sicily'* is an event most romantic in its origin, and 
Origin of the consequeuces most important both to Italy 

and the Eastern empire. The broken provinces of 
.1.1). 1016. .(.jjg Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens were exposed 
to every invader, and every sea and land were invaded by the 
adventurous spirit of the Scandinavian pirates. After a long 
indulgence of rapine and slaughter, a fair and ample territory 
was accepted, occupied and named, by the Normans of France : 

Liutprand, Hist. 1. ir. c. 4, in the Eernm Italic. Script, tom. ii. pars i. p. 453, 
454. Should the licentiousness of the tale be questioned, I mny exclaim, with poor 
Sterne, that it is hard if I may not transcribe with caution what a bishop could 
write without scruple. AVhat if I had translated ^‘Ut viris certetis testiculos am- 
putare, in quibus nostn corporis refocillatio,” etc. ? 

The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are collected in the fifth 
Tolume of Muratori; and among these we may distinguish the poem of William 
Appulas (p. 245-278) and the history of Galfridus {Jeffrey) Malaten’a (p. 537- 
607). Both wei*e natives of France, but they wrote on the Spot, in the age of the 
first conquerors (before a.d. 1100), and with the spirit of freemen. It is needless 
to recapitula^ the compilers and critics of Italian history, Sigonius, Baronius, 
B^gi; Giannohe, Muratori, St. Marc, etc., whom I have always consulted, and 
never ©opied.' ' 

» M Gauttier d’Arc has discovered a translation of the, Chronicle, of Ainod, 
monk of Monte Cassino, a contemporary of the first Norman invMl^r& of .Italy. 
He itasnEiade use of it in his Histoire des Conqudtes des Norttiands, and added a 
edntentff. This work was quoted by later writeia, bnt 
4 to beem 
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they renounced their gods for the G-od of the Christians j” and 
the dukes of Normandy acknowledged themselves the vassals 
of the successors of Charlemagne and Capet. The savage 
fierceness which they had hronght from the snowy mountains 
of Norway was refined, without being corrupted, in a warmer 
climate ; the companions of Kollo insensibly mingled with the 
natives ; they imbibed the manners, language,” and gallantry 
of the French nation ; and, in a martial age, the Normans 
might claim the palm of valor and glorious achievements. 
Of the fashionable superstitions, they embraced with ardor 
the pilgrimages of Kome, Italy, and the Holy Land.®' In this 
active devotion their minds and bodies were invigorated by 
exercise : danger was the incentive, novelty the recompense ; 
and the prospect of the world was decorated by wonder, cre- 
dulity, and ambitious hope. They confederated for their mu- 
tual defence ; and the robbers of the Alps, who had been al- 
lured by the garb of a pilgrim, were often chastised by the 
arm of a warrior. In one of these pious visits to the cavern 
of Mount Garganus, in Apulia, which had been sanctified by 
the apparition of the Archangel Michael,^® they were accosted 


Some of the first converts were baptized ten or twelve times, for the sake of 
the white garment usuaHy given at this ceremony. At the funeral of Bollo, the 
gifts to monastenes for the repose of his soul were accompanied by a sacrifice of 
one hundred captives. But in a generation or two the national change was pure 
and genei-al. 

The Danisii toguage was stOl spoken by the Normans of Bayeux on the sea- 
coast, at a tin^ (a.d. 940) when it was already forgotten at Rouen, in the court 
and capital. Quern ” ^•) ‘‘confestim pater Baiocas mittens Botoni 

militisB siiSB principi nutriendum tradidit, nt, ibi Hn^ud evndltus Danicd, suis ex- 
terisque hominibue sdret aperte dare responsa ” (Wilhelm. Gemeticensis de Dii- 
cibus Normannis, 1. iii. e. 8, p. 633, edit. Camden). Of the vernacular and favor- 
ite idiom of William the Conqueror (a.i>- 1035), Selden (Opera, tom. ii. p. 1640- 
1 656) has given a specimen, obsolete and obscure even to antiquarians and lawyers. 

See Leandro Alberti (Descrizione d’ltalia, p. 250) and Baronins (a.i>. 493, 


^ A band of Normans retui-ning from the Holy Land had rescued the city of 
Salemq from the attack of a numerous fieet of Saracens. Gaimar, the Lombard 
prince df Salerno, wished to retain them in his service, and take them into his pay. 
They answered, We fight for our religion, and not for money. Gaimar en- 
treated them to send some Norman knights to his court. This seems to have 
been the origin of the connection of the Normans with Italy. See Histoire dee 
Conquetes des Normands, par Gauttier d’Arc, L i. c. L Paris, 1830.— -M. 
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by a stranger in the Greek habit, but who soon revealed him- 
self as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of the Greek em- 
pire, His name was Melo ; a noble citizen of Bari, wlio, after 
an unsuccessful revolt, was compelled to seek new allies and 
avengers of his country. The bold appearance of the Nor- 
mans revived his hopes and solicited his confidence : they 
listened to the complaints, and stiU more to the promises, of 
the patriot. The assurance of wealth demonstrated the jus- 
tice of his cause; and they viewed, as the inheiitance of the 
brave, the fruitful land which was oppressed by effeminate 
tyrants. On their return to Normandy they kindled a spark 
of enterprise, and a small but intrepid band was freely asso- 
ciated for the deliverance of Apulia. They passed the Alps 
by separate roads, and in the disguise of pilgrims ; but in the 
neighborhood of Home they were saluted by the chief of 
Bari, who supplied the more indigent with arms and horses, 
and instantly led them to the field of action. In the first 
conflict their valor prevailed; but in the second engagement 
they were overwhelmed by the numbers and military engines 
of the Greeks, and indignantly retreated with their faces to 
the enemy,®’ The unfortunate Melo ended his life a suppli- 
ant at the court of Germany : his Norman followers, excluded 
from their native and their promised land, wandered among 
the hills and valleys of Italy, and earned their daily subsist- 
ence by the sword. To that formidable sword the princes of 
Capua, Bene'ventum, Salerno, and Naples alternately appealed 
in their domestic quarrels; the superior spirit and discipline 
of the Normans gave victory to the side which they espoused; 
and their cautious policy observed the balance of power, lest 
the preponderance of any rival state should render their aid 
less important and their service less profitable. Their first 
asylum was a strong camp in the depth of the marshes of 

No. 48). If the archoDgel inherited the temple and oracle, perhaps the cavern, 
of tW Calchas tlm sooiiisMyer (Strabi. Gd<^^ph. L vi. p. 4^, 486 [p. 284, edit. 

occasion) hove sm^assed the Greehsi in the ele- 
gai^oc| ^ jibeif ^ ^ ^ ■ 

ponded in the field, dhronlq^ D’Aimd, totn. L p; 21, 4ttoted 
G8)B|tae^^AiH!>t42.— Mi 
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Campania ; but they were soon endowed by the liberality of 
the Duke of Naples with a more plentiful and permanent 
F nd f Eight miles from his residence, as a bulwark 

of ATersa. against Capua, the town, of jA. versa was built and 

' fortified for their use; and they enjoyed as their 

own the com and fruits, the meadows and groves, of that fer- 
tile district. The report of their success attracted every year 
new swarms of pilgrims and soldiers : the poor were urged by 
necessity ; the rich were excited by hope ; and the brave and 
active spirits of Normandy were impatient of ease and am- 
bitious of renown. The independent standard of Aversa af- 
forded shelter and encouragement to the outlaws of the prov- 
ince, to every fugitive who had escaped from the injustice 
or justice of his superiors ; and these foreign associates were 
quickly assimilated in manners and language to the Gallic 
colony. The first leader of the Normans was Count Rainulf ; 
and, in the origin of society, pre-eminence of rank is the re- 
ward and the proof of superior merit.” * 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the Grecian em- 
perors had been anxious to regain that valuable possession ; 

See the first book of William Appulus. His words are applicable to every 
swarm of barbarians and freebooters : 

vicinorum quisi>em*^tosf« ad illos 
Confagiebat, earn gratanter soscipiebant : 

Moribus et iingulL qnoscumqne y^iire videbant 
Informant propria ; gens efficiatur ut nna [p« 25^ 

And elsewhere, of the native adventurers of Normandy : 

“ Pars parat^exignse vel opes aderant quia null®: 

Pars, quia de magnis majora subire volebant [p. 254]. 

* This account is not accurate. After the rarest of the Emperor Heniy the 
Second, the Normans, united under the cominand of Rainulf, had taken possession 
of Averse, then a small castle in the duchy of Naples. They had been masters of 
it a few yeai*s when Pandulf the Fourth, Prince of Capua, found means to take Na 
pies by surprise. Sergius, master of the soldiers, and head of the republic, with 
the principal mtizens, abandoned a city in which he could not behold, without hor- 
ror, the establishment of a foreign dominion r he retired to Aversa; and when, 
with the assistaiK^e of the Greeks, and that of the citizens faithful to their countiy, 
he had collected money enough to satisfy the rapacity of the Norman adventurers 
he advanced at their head to attack the garrison of the Prince of Capua, defeated 
it, and re-entered Naples. Itwas then that he confirmed the Normans in the pos- 
session of Aversa and its territory, which he raised into a count’s fief, and granted 
the investiture to Bainulf. Hist, des B^p. Itak tom. i. p. 267. — G. 
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but tbeir efforts, however stremions, had been opposed by the 
The Nor- distance and the sea. Their costly armaments, af- 
£“011®^® ter a gleam of success, added new pages of calam- 
a.d. 1038 . disgrace to the Byzantine annals: twen- 

ty thousand of their best troops were lost in a single expe- 
dition; and the victorious Moslems derided the policy of 
a nation which intrusted eunuchs not only with the custody 
of their women, but with the command of their men.““ Af- 
ter a reign of two hundred years, the Saracens were ruined 
by their divisions.” The emir disclaimed the authority of 
the King of Tunis; the people rose against the emir; the 
cities were usurped by the chiefs ; each meaner rebel was iii- 
dependent in his village or castle ; and the weaker of two 
rival brothers implored the friendship of the Christians. In 
every service of danger the Hermans were prompt and use- 
ful ; and five hundred Icnights, or warriors on horseback, wei'e 
enrolled by Arduin, the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, 
under the standard of Maniaces, Governor of Lombardy. 
Before their landing the brothers were reconciled ; the union 
of Sicily and Africa was restored ; and the island was gxiard- 
ed to the water’s edge. The Hermans led the van, and the 
Arabs of Messina felt the valor of an untried foe. In a sec- 
ond action the emir of Syracuse was unhoi’sed and trans- 
pierced by the iron omn of ‘William of Hauteville. In a 
third engagement his intrepid companions discomfited the 
host of sixty thousand Saracens, and left the Greeks no more 
than the labor of the pursuit: a splendid victory; but of 
which the pen of the historian may divide the merit with the 
lance of the Hormans. It is, however, true that they essen- 
tially promoted the success of Maniaces, who reduced thirteen 
cities, and the greater part of Sicily, under the obedience of 
the emt>eror. But his military fame was sullied by ingrati- 
tude and tyranny. In the division of the spoil the deserts Of 
hi$ brave auxiliaries were forgotten ; and neither their ava- 

ia Leg^otie^ p; 486, Pagi has illustrated this event frotn the 
of the D^con (toca, iv. 96$, No* 

Ghrohieie of Sicily, aptid liCuratori, Script. Ital tom- i. 
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rice nor their pride could brook this injurious treatment. 
They complained by the mouth of their interpreter: their 
complaint was disregarded ; their interpreter was scourged ; 
the sufferings were This / the insult and resentment belonged 
to those whose sentiments he had delivered. Tet they dis- 
sembled till they had obtained, or stolen, a safe passage to the 
Italian continent: their brethren of Aversa sympathized in 
Their con- their indignation, and the province of Apulia was 
ApTiia.^ invaded as the forfeit of the debt.®* Above twen- 
A.D.io^ioe. ygaj.g after the first emigration, the liTormans 
took the field with no more than seven hundred horse and 
five hundred foot ; and after the recall of the Byzantine le- 
gions**® from the Sicilian war, their numbers are magnified to 
the amount of threescore thousand men. Their herald pro- 
posed the option of battle or retreat; “Of battle,” was the 
unanimous cry of the Hermans ; and one of their stoutest 
warriors, with a stroke of his fist, felled to the ground the 
horse of the Greek messenger. He was dismissed with a 
fresh horse; the insult was concealed from the imperial 
troops ; but in two successive battles they were more fatally 
instructed of the prowess of their adversaries. In the plains 
of Oannse the Asiatics fled before the adventurers of France ; 
the Duke of Xombardy was made prisoner ; the Apulians ac- 
quiesced in a new dominion ; and the four places of Bari, 
Otranto, Brundusium, and Tarentum were alone saved in the 
shipwreck of the Grecian fortunes. From this era we may 
date the establishment of the Hoiman power, which soon 
eclipsed the infant colony of Aversa. Twelve counts” were 

** Jeffi'ey Malaterra, who relates the Sicilian war and the conquest of Apulia 
(L i. c. 7, 8, 9, 19). The same events are described by Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 741- 
743, 755, 756) and Zonaras (tom. ii. p. 237, 238 [1- xvii. c. 15]) ; and the Greeks 
are so hardened to disgrace, that their narratives are impartial enough. 

^ Cedrenns specifies the rdyfia of the Obsequium (Phiygia), and the of 

the Thracesians (Lydia: consult Constantine de Thematibus, i. 3, 4 [tom. iii. 
p. 22 seq., edit, Bonn], with Delisla’s map) ; and afterwards names the Pisidiana 
and Lycaonians with the foederati, 

^ Omnes conveniunt ; et bis sex nobiliores, 

Qnos genus et gravitas mornm decorabat et setas, 

Elegere daces. Provectis ad comitatura 
His alii parent 3 comitatns homen honoris 

V.— 39 
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chosen by the popular suffrage ; and age, birth, and merit 
were the motives of their choice. The tributes of their pe- 
culiar districts were appropriated to their use; and each count 
erected a fortress in the midst of his lands, and at the head of 
his vassals. In the centre of the province the common habi- 
tation of Melphi was reserved as the metropolis and citadel 
of the republic ; a house and separate quarter was allotted to 
each of the twelve coiints ; and the national concerns were 
regulated by this military senate. The first of his peers, their 
president and general, was entitled Count of Apulia ; and this 
dignity was conferred on William of the iron arm, who, in 
the language of the age, is styled a lion in battle, a lamb in 
society, and an angel in council.*"' The manners of his coun- 
trymen are fairly delineated by a contemporaiy and national 
Character of historian." “ The Normans,” says Malaterra, “are 
theNormana. cunning and revengeful people; eloquence and 
dissimulation appear to be their hereditary qualities : they 
can stoop to flatter ; but, unless they are curbed by the re- 
straint of law, they indulge the licentiousness of nature and 
passion. Their princes affect the praise of popular munifi- 
cence; the people observe the medium, or rather blend the 
extremes, of avarice and prodigality ; and in their eager thirst 


Quo donantur, erat. Hi totas undique terras 
Divisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet ; 

Singula proporiunt loca qusa eontingere sorte 

Cuique duci debent, et quseque tributa loconam ” [p. 255]« 

And after speaking of Melphi, William Appulus adds, 

‘‘Pro numero comitum bis sex statuere plateas, 

Atque domus comitum totidem fabricantur in urbe ” [p. 266]. 


Xieo Ostiensis (1. ii. c. 67) enumerates the divisions of the Apulian cities, which it 
is needless to repeat. 

Gulielm. Appulus, 1, ii. c. 12, according to the reference of Giannone (Istona 
Qvile di Napoli, tom. ii. p, 31), which I cannot verify in the original. The Apu-» 
lian praises indeed his validas vires^prohitas aninii^ and vivida virtus ; and de^ 
clai-es that, had he lived, no poet could have equalled his merits (1. i p. 258 ; i ii. 

259). He was bewmied by the Normans, “ Quippe qui tauti consilii virum 
(sayS Malaten'a, 1, i. c. l2i p. 652), “tarn armis strenunm, tarn sibi ipunificum^ 
af^baem^ morigemtum idterius se habere difiidebant.” 

g^s astuiiapiiaa, ^a^arum ultri * * ^ kdulari sqlens eloquen 

c. 8, p. 660, are expre^ye of the popnlar and 
' of the Iforinans, _ t 
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of wealth and dominion, they despise whatever they possess, 
and hope whatever they desire. Arms and horses, the luxury 
of dress, the exercises of hunting and hawking” are the de- 
light of the Iformans ; but, on pressing occasions, they can 
endure with incredible patience the inclemency of every cli- 
mate, and the toil and abstinence of a military hfe.”“® 

The Normans of Apulia were seated on the verge of the 
two empires, and, according to the policy of the hour, they 
o ression ^c^epted the investiture of their lands from the 
sovereigns of Germany or Constantinople. But 
the firmest title of these adventurers was the right 
of conquest : they neither loved nor trusted ; they were nei- 
ther trusted nor beloved ; the contempt of the princes was 
mixed with fear, and the fear of the natives was mingled with 
hatred and resentment- Every object of desire, a horse, s 
woman, a garden, tempted and gratified the rapaciousness oi 
the strangers,*® and the avarice of their chiefs was only col 
ored by the more specious names of ambition and glory. Ths 
twelve counts were sometimes joined in a league of injustice : 
in their domestic quarrels they disputed the spoils of the peo- 
ple; the virtues of William were buried in his grave; and 
Drogo, his brother and successor, was better qualified to lead 
the valor, than to restrain the violence, of his peers. Undei 
the reign of Constantine Monomachus, the policy, rather than 
benevolence, of the Byzantine court attempted to relieve It- 
aly from this adherent mischief, more grievous than a flight 
of barbarians ;®° and Argyrus, the son of Melo, was invested 

^ The banting and hawking more properly belong to the descejtdanis of the 
Norwegian sailors, thoi^K they might import from Norway and Iceland the finest 
casts of falcons. 

We may compare this portrait with that of William, of Malmesbury (De Ges* 
tis Anglorum, L iii. p. 101, 102), who appreciates, like a philosophic historian, the 
Tices and Tirtues of the Saxons and Normans. England was assuredly a gainea 
by the conquest. 

The biographer of St. Leo IX. pours his holy venom on tije Normans. 
dens indisciplinatam et alienam gentem Normannorum, crudeli et inaixdit^ raM( 
et plusquam Pagand. impietate adver^us ecclesias l>ei insurgere, passim Chnsti 
anas trucidare,” etc. (Wibert, c. 6). The honest Apulian (1. ii. p. 259) says calmlij 
of their accuser, “Veris commiscens failacia. ” 

^ The policy of the Greeks, revest of Maniaces, etc., must be coltected fion 
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for this purpose with the most lofty titles” and the most 
ample commission. The memory of his father might rec- 
ommend him to the Normans, and he had already engaged 
their voluntary service to quell the revolt of Maniaces, and to 
avenge their own and the public injury. It was the design 
of Constantine to transplant this warlike colony from the 
Italian provinces to the Persian war, and the son of Melo 
distributed among the chiefs the gold and manufactures of 
Greece as the first-fruits of the imperial bounty. But his 
arts were bafl3.ed by the sense and spirit of the conquerors of 
Apulia: his gifts, or at least his proposals, were I’ejected, 
and they unanimously refused to relinquish their possessions 
and their hopes for the distant prospect of Asiatic fortune. 
League of the After the means of persuasion had failed, Argy- 
two^mpires! resolved to compel or to destroy: the Latin 
x.ij.1049-1054. pov^rers were solicited against the common enemy, 
and an offensive alliance was formed of the pope and the two 
emperors of the East and West. The thx*one of St. Peter 
was occupied by Leo the Ninth, a simple saint,” of a tem- 
per most apt to deceive himself and the world, and whose 
venerable character would consecrate with the name of piety 
the measures least compatible with the practice of religion. 
His humanity was affected by the complaints, perhaps the 
calumnies, of an injured people; the impious Normans had 
interrupted the payment of tithes, and the temporal sword 
might be lawfully unsheathed against the sacrilegious robbers 

Cedrenus (tom. ii. p. 767, 758 [p. 648 seq., edit. Bonn]), William Appnlns (I. i. 
p. 257, 258 ; 1. ii. p. 259), and the two Chronicles of Bari, by Lupns Protospata 
(Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. v. p. 42, 48, 44), and an anonymous writer (Anti- 
quitat. Italim medii .Sri, tom. i. p. 31-35). This last is a fragment of some value. 

Argyrus received, says the anonymous Chronicle of Baii, impeiial letters, 
“YtBdemtUs et Patrieiaths, et Gatapani et Vestatfts." In his Annals Muratori 
(tom. viii. p. 426) veiy properly reads, or interprets, Sevesfatus, the title of Sebas- 
tos or Angustus. But in his Antiquities he was taught by Ducange to make it a 
palatine office, master of the wardrobe. 

s* A life of St. Leo IX., steeply, tinged with the passions and prejudices of the 
age, ^as b^ composed Wibert, printed at Paris, 1616, in octavo, and since 
insert in ffip CoHoctions ofrtbe BoHandists, of Mabillon, and of Muratori. Tha 
pi^e and private bistoiy of that pope is diligently treated by M. de St. Maro 
(44>T<sg^» *oiii ii.pt 14 Qt 21Q,. and p. 2S493, second m>lumn.) 
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who were deaf to tlie censures of the Cliureh. As a G-erman 
of noble birth and royal kindred, Leo had free access to the 
court and confidence of the Emperor Henry the Third, and 
in search of arms and allies his ardent zeal transported him 
from Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tiber. During 
these hostile preparations, Argyrus indulged himself in the 
use of secret and guilty weapons : a crowd of Hermans be- 
AB 1061- came the victims of public or private revenge, and 
the valiant Drogo was murdered in a church. But 
his spirit survived in his brother Humphrey, the third count 
of Apulia. The assassins were chastised, and the son of Melo, 
overthrown and wounded, was driven from the field to hide 
his shame behind the walls of Bari, and to await the tardy 
succor of his allies. 

But the power of Constantine was distracted by a Turkish 
war, the mind of Henry was feeble and irresolute, and the 
pope, instead of repassing the Alps with a German 

Expedition jj? 

Pope Leo IX. army, was accompanied only by a guard of seven 
rSfrmans. hundred Swabians and some volunteers of Lorraine. 

In his long progress from Mantua to Beneventum 
a vile and promiscuous multitude of Italians was enlisted 
under the holy standard;” the priest and the robber slept in 
the same tent, the pikes and crosses were intermingled in the 
front, and the martial saint repeated the lessons of his youth 
in the order of march, of encampment, and of combat. The 
Hermans of Apulia could muster in the field no more than 
three thousand horse, with a handful of infantry ; the defec- 
tion of the natives intercepted their provisions and retreat ; 
and their spirit, incapable of fear, was chilled for a moment 
by superstitious awe. On the hostile approach of Leo, they 
knelt, without disgrace or reluctance, before their spiritual 
father. But the pope was inexorable ; his lofty Germans af- 
fected to deride the diminutive stature of their adversaries; 
and the Hormans were informed that death or exile was their 
only alternative. Elight they disdained, and, as many of them 

See the expedition of Leo IX. against the Normans. See William Appulna 
(1, ii. p. 2r)9-261) and Jefirey Malaterra (L i. c. 13, 14, 15, p. 253). They are ink 
partial, as the national is counterhalanced by the clerical prejudice. 
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had been three days -without tasting food, they embraced the 
assurance of a more easy and honorable death. They climbed 
the hill of Civitella, descended into the plain, and charged in 
three divisions the army of the pope. On the left, and in 
the centre, Eichard, Count of Aversa, and Eobert, the famous 
Guiscard, attacked, broke, routed, and pursued tlie Italian mul- 
titudes, -who fought without discipline and fled without shame. 

, A harder trial was reserved for the valor of Count 

andca|ttTity. Humphrey, who led the cavalry of the light wing. 

The Germans®* have been described as unskilful 
in the management of the horse and lance, but on foot they 
formed a strong and impenetrable phalanx, and neither man, 
nor steed, nor armor could resist the weight of their long and 
two-handed swords. After a severe conflict they were en- 
compassed by the squadrons returning from the pursuit, and 
died in their ranks with the esteem of their foes and the sat- 
isfaction of revenge. The gates of Civitella were shut against 
the flying pope, and he was overtaken by the pious conquer- 
ors, who kissed his feet to implore his blessing and the abso- 
lution of their sinful victory. The soldiers beheld in their 
enemy and captive the -vicar of Christ ; and, though we may 
suppose the policy of the chiefs, it is probable that they were 
infected by the popular superstition. In the calm of retii’e- 
ment the well-meaning pope deplored the eflEusion of Chris- 
tian blood which must be imputed to his account ; he felt 
that he had been the author of sin and scandal; and, as his 
undertaking had failed, the indecency of his militaiy charac- 
ter was universally condemned.*® With these dispositions he 

** “ Teatonici, qoia cKsariea et forma decoros 

Fecerat egregie proceri corporis illos^ 

Corpora derident Normannica, qnffi breviora 
Esse videbantur” [p. 259], 

•Die T»ses of the Apoliaa are commonly in this strain, tbongh he heats himself 
a Ettle in the battle. Two of his similes from hawking and sorcery are descrip- 

. re^iectobts ceii^es ott'^complainte are produced by Mi de St. Marc 

..As Feter Damianns, the oracle of the times, had denied 
; ^et't^et' jof TO a kh i l g 'Wbr, the- hecrmit Ohgens erSmi ificola) is arraigii^ 

■ |fg#i^ie£»>ii^i3,j;tW..Bii^ii»J(AhnaL Eccles. An. t068j lifo. 10.^17) most strena*' 
onsly asserts the ts^ ^mrds of St. Peter. i 
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listened to the ofEers of a beneficial treaty, deserted an alli- 
ance which he had preached as the cause of God, and ratified 
the past and future conquests of the Normans. By what* 
Origin of the ©ver hands they had been usurped, the provinces 
toth?*” of Apulia and Calabria were a part of the donation 
Normans. Constantiue and the patrimony of St. Peter : 

the grant and the acceptance confirmed the mutual claims of 
the pontiff and the adventurers. They promised to support 
each other with spiritual and temporal arms; a tribute or 
quit-rent of twelve pence was afterwards stipulated for every 
plough-land, and since this memorable transaction the king- 
dom of Naples has remained above seven hundred years a 
fief of the Holy See.’* 

The pedigree of Robert Guiscai*d’^ is variously deduced 


Birth aad 
character 
of Robert 
Gniscard. 

A.i>, 1020- 
1085. 


from the peasants and the dukes of Normandy: 
from the peasants, by the pride and ignorance of 
a Grecian princess;®* from the dukes, by the ig- 
norance and flattery of the Italian subjects.” His 


The origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably discussed by Grian- 
none (Istoiia Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 37-49, 67-66) as a lawyer and antiqua- 
rian. Yet he vainly strives to reconcile the duties of patriot and Catholic, adopts 
an empty distinction of “ Ecclesia Romana non dedit sed accepit,’’ and shrinks 
from an honest but dangerous confession of the truth. 

The birth, character, and first actions of Robert Guiscard may be found in 
Jeffrey MaJaterra (L i c. 3, 4, 11, 16, 17, 18, 38, 39, 40), William Appnlus (1. ii. 
p. 260-262), William Gemeticensis or of Jumieges (1. xl. c. 30, p. 663, 664, edit. 
Camden), and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. L p« 23-27 ; L vl p. 165, 166 [tom. L 
p. 49-56, 293-295, edit. Bonn]), with the annotations of Ducange ^ot, in Alex- 
iad. p. 230-232, 320), who has swept all the French and Latin Chronicles for sup- 
plemental intelligence. 

38 *o *Pofiviprog (a Greek corruption) ovrog '^opfiawog ro yivog^ 
axnjfiog [tom. i. p. 50]. *•* * * Again, I? 6,^avovc vav^ W€pt^v7jc» And else- 
where ( 1 - iv. p. 84 [edit- Ven. ; p. 104, edit. Par.; tom. L p, 190, edit. Bonn]), 
aarh ^(rxarrjc irtviag kcu d^ctvovg. Anna Comnena was bom in the pur- 

ple ; yet her father was no more than a private though illustrious salject, who 
raised himself to the einpire. 

^ Giannone (tom. iL p. 2) forgets all his original authors, and rests this princely 
descent on the credit of Inveges, an Augustine monk of Palermo in the last cen- 
tuiy. They continue the succession of dukes from Rollo to William II. the l^is- 
tard or Conqueror, whom they hold communemente si tiene*’) to be the fath^ 
of Tancred of Hauteville : a most’ strange and stupendous blander ! The sons 
of Tancred fought in Apulia before William IL was three years old 1037^ » 
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genuine descent may be ascribed to tbe second or middle or- 
der of private nobility.*® He sprang from a race of vaVoassors 
or 'bannerets^ of tbe diocese of Coutances, in tbe Lower Hor 
mandy; tbe Castle of Haute ville was tbeir honorable seat; bis 
father Tancred was conspicuous in tbe court and army of tbe 
duke, and bis military service was fumisbed by ten soldiers 
or knigbts. Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of bis 
own, made bim the father of twelve sons, who were educated 
at home by the impartial tenderness of his second wife. But 
a narrow patrimony was insufficient for this numerous and 
daring progeny ; they saw around the neighborhood the mis- 
chiefs of poverty and discord, and resolved to seek in foreign 
wars a more glorious inheritance. Two only remained to 
perpetuate the race and cherish their father’s age ; their ten 
brothers, as they successively attained the vigor of manhood, 
departed from the castle, passed the Alps, and joined the 
Apulian camp of the Normans. The elder were prompted 
by native spirit: their success encouraged their younger 
brethren ; and the thi-ee first in seniority, William, Drogo, 
and Humphrey, deserved to be the chiefs of their nation and 
the founders of the new republic. Robert was the eldest of 
the seven sons of the second marriage, and even the reluctant 
praise of his foes has endowed him with the heroic qualities 
of a soldier and a statesman. His lofty stature surpassed the 
tallest of his army ; his limbs were cast in the true proportion 
of strength and gracefulness ; and to the decline of life he 
maintained the patient vigor of health and the commanding 
dignity of his form. His complexion was ruddy, his shoul- 
ders were broad, his hair and beard were long and of a flaxen 
color, his eyes sparkled with fire, and his voice, like that of 
Achilles, could impress obedience and terror amidst the tu- 
mult of battle. In the ruder ages of chivalry such qualifica- 
tions are not below the notice of the poet or historian ; they 

" T|e jQdgmeiit of Duqange is just aad moderate: “Oertii humiliB ftiit ac 
fjtiniliai, pi ducaiem «t r^nm spectemus spieem, ad quem postea 
{r^Tpnit; qusp .hoTKsta tameii et prspter nobilium vnigarium statum et conditio 
jump mps&te est, ‘ qu® nee hutni veperet nee altum quid tnmeret.’ ” (Wll« 

helm. 4f Cresds Anglorum, 1. iii. p: 107; Hot. ad Alexiad. p. 2S0.) 
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may observe that Robert at onee, and with equal dexterity, 
could wield in the right hand his sword, his lance in the left ; 
that in the battle of Civitella he was thrice unhorsed, and 
that in the close of that memorable day he was adjudged to 
have borne away the prize of valor from the warriors of the 
two armies.'** His boundless ambition was founded on the 
consciousness of superior worth ; in the purauit of greatness 
he was never arrested by the scruples of justice, and seldom 
moved by the feelings of humanity ; though not insensible of 
fame, the choice of open or clandestine means was determined 
only by his present advantage. The surname of Guiscard*^ 
was applied to this master of political wisdom, which is too 
often confounded with the practice of dissimulation and de- 
ceit, and Robert is praised by the Apulian poet for excelling 
the cunning of TJlysses and the eloquence of Cicero. Yet 
these arts were disguised by an appearance of military frank- 
ness; in his highest fortune he was accessible and courteous 
to his fellow-soldiers ; and while he indulged the prejudices 
of his new subjects, he affected in his dress and manners to 
maintain the ancient fashion of his country. He grasped 
with a rapacious, that he might distribute with a liberal, hand ; 
his primitive indigence had taught the habits of frugality ; 
the gain of a mei'chant was not below his attention; and his 
prisoners were tortured with slow and unfeeling cruelty to 
force a discovery of their secret treasure. According to the 
Greeks, he departed from Hormandy with only five follow- 
ers on horseback and thirty on foot; yet even this allowance 

1 shall quote with pleasure some of the best lines of the Apulian (1. ii* p. 260) s 

‘‘Pugnat ntr^ue manii, nec lancea cassa, nee ensis 
Cassus emt, qaocniique inanii deducere vellet. 

Ter dejectus equo, ter viribns ipse resnmptis 
Major in arm a redit : stimulos furor ipse ministrat. 

XJt Leo cum frendens, etc. 

IK 4c 4< m 4c 4e 4t 

Kullus in hoc hello sienti post bella probatum est 
Victor vel victus, tarn magnos edidit ictus. ” 

^ The Norman writers and editors most conversant with their own idiom in- 
terpret Guiscard or Wtscard by Callidus^ a cunning man. The root (wise) is 
familiar to our ear 5 and in the old word Wiseacre I can discern something of a 
similar sense and termination. TravovpyoTaros is no bad t r a nsl a tf on 

•cf the aurnaxae and character of Bobert, 
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appears too bountiful ; the sixth son of Tanered of Ilaute- 
ville passed the Alps as a pilgrim, and his firat military band 
was levied among the adventurers of Italy. His brothers 
and countrymen had divided the fertile lands of Apulia, but 
they guarded their shares with the jealousy of avarice ; the 
aspiring youth was driven forward to the mountains of Cala- 
bria, and in his first exploits against the Greeks and the na- 
tives it is not easy to discriminate the hero from the robber. 
To surprise a castle or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, 
to plunder the adjacent villages for necessary food, were the 
obscure labors which formed and exercised the powers of his 
mind and body. The volunteers of Hormandy adhered to his 
standard, and, under his command, the peasants of Calabria 
assumed the name and character of Hermans. 

As the genius of Robert expanded with his fortune, he 
awakened the jealousy of his elder brothez’, by whom, in a 
transient quarrel, his life was threatened and his 
andeucces^” liberty restrained. After the death of Ilumphi'ey 
■ the tender age of his eons excluded them from the 
command ; they were reduced to a private estate by the am- 
bition of their guardian and uncle ; and Guiscard was exalted 
on a buckler, and saluted Count of Apulia and general of the 
republic. "With an increase of authority and of force, he re- 
sumed the conquest of Calabria, and soon aspired to a rank 
that should raise him forever above the heads of his equals. 
By some acts of rapine or sacrilege he had incurred a papal 
excommunication: but Hicholas the Second was easily per- 
suaded that the divisions of friends could terminate only in 
their mutual prejudice ; that the Hermans were the faithful 
champions of the Holy See ; and it was safer to trust the al 
liaoce of a prince than the caprice of an aristocracy. A syn 
od of one hundred bishops was convened at MelpM ; and the 
count internipted an important enterprise to guard the per- 
son and execute the deea:^ of ' the Roman pontiff. His grat- 
ituife/.aud policy ieouf erred on Robert and his posterity the 
€hilti||ftie,“ l9Hth the inr^ of Apulia, Calabria, and all 

^ Z ; '■ ! , ■ ' : . — ^ ^ -■■■■-; ■■ ■ - ' ■ . 

** The acqtdsniion of the ducal title by Bcberli ^ U nice aad ohscuw 
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the lands, both in Italy and Sicily, which his' sword could res- 
cue frona the schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Sara- 
cens.*^ This apostolic sanction might justify his arms: but 
the obedience of a free and victorious people could not be 
transferred without their consent; and Guiscard dissembled 
his elevation till the ensuing campaign had been illustrated 
by the conquest of Conscnza and Reggio. In the hour of tri- 
umph he assembled his troops, and solicited the Normans to 
Dakoof confirm by their suffrage the judgment of the vicar 
Apulia. of Christ : the soldiers hailed with joyful acclama- 
’ ‘ tions their valiant duke ; and the counts, his former 

equals, pronounced the oath of fidelity with hollow smiles and 
secret indignation. After this inauguration, Robert styled 
himself, “ Py the grace of God and St. Peter, Duke of Apulia, 
Calabria, and hereafter of Sicily and it was the labor of 
twenty years to deserve and realize these lofty appellations. 
Such tardy progress, in a narrow space, may seem unworthy 
of the abilities of the chief and the spirit of the nation : but 
the Normans were few in number ; their resources were scan- 
ty ; their service was voluntary and precarious. The bravest 
designs of the duke were sometimes opposed by the free voice 
of his parliament of barons : the twelve counts of popular 
election conspired against his authority; and against their 
perfidious uncle the sons of Humphrey demanded justice and 
revenge. By his policy and vigor Guiscard discovered their 
plots, suppressed their rebellions, and punished the guilty with 
death or exile ; but in these domestic feuds his years, and the 
national strength, were unprofitably consumed. After the 
defeat of his foreign enemies, the Greeks, Lombards, and Sara- 
cens, their broken forces retreated to the strong and populous 
cities of the sea-coast. They excelled in the arts of fortifi- 


buslness. With tha good advioa of Oiannone, Mnrstoti, and St. Maro, I have 
ondeavorad to form a oonidateat and probable narrative. 

^ l^onius (Annal. Ecolee. a,». lOSd, No. 69) baa pnblished the original act. 
He profeseea to have Oopied It from the ZiiAar a Vatican MS. Yet a 

Liber Cenraum of the twelfth oentnvy has been printed by Maratori (Antiqait 
medh tom, v, p. 861-908) ; and the names of Vatican and Cardinal awahea 
the sQspici^ of a Protestant, and even of a philosopher. 
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cation and defence ; the Normans were accustomed to serve 
on horseback in the field, and their rude attempts could only 
succeed by the efforts of persevering courage. The resistance 
of Salerno was maintained above eight months : the siege or 
blockade of Bari lasted near four years. In these actions the 
Norman duke was the foremost in every danger, in evoiy fa- 
tigue the last and most patient. As he pressed the citadel 
of Salerno a h\ige stone from the rampart shattered one of 
his military engines, and by a splinter he was wounded in tlio 
breast. Before the gates of Bari he lodged in a miserable 
hut or barrack, composed of dry branches, and thatched with 
straw— a perilous station, on all sides open to the inclemency 
of the winter and the spears of the enemy.** 

The Italian conquests of Robert correspond with the limits 
of the present kingdom of Naples; and the countries united 
Hie Italian ^7 ^.rms have not been dissevered by the revo- 
conqneste. lutioiis of Seven hundred years.** The monarchy 
has been composed of the Greek provinces of Calabi’ia and 
Apulia, of the Lombard principality of Salerno, the republic 
of Amalphi, and the inland dependencies of the large and 
ancient duchy of Beneventum. Three districts only were 
exempted from the common law of subjection — the first for- 
ever, and the two last till the middle of the succeeding cen- 
tury. The city and immediate territory of Benevento had 
been transferred, by gift or exchange, from the German em- 
peror to the Roman pontiff ; and although this holy land was 
sometimes invaded, the name of St. Peter was finally more 
potent than the sword of the Normans. Their first colony of 
Averse subdued and held the state of Capua, and her princes 
were reduced to beg their bread before the palace of their 
fathers. The dukes of Naples, the present metropolis, main- 
tained the popular freedom under the shadow of the Byzan- 


^ Bead the Life of Goiscard ia the second and third hooks of the ApoliaOi the 
first and seocmd hooks of 

i The ,ccaqueets<»f Eob^ the exemption ofBenerento 

aiiidtiihe^fvrehre Of the kingdom^ are fairly exposed by Giannone in the 

secohidl Istdna^ Civile, 1* ix. x* xi., and 1, xviL p* 460-470. This 

modern division was not estabhshdd before the time of Ei^ederick IL 
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tine empire. Among the new acquisitions of Guiseard the 
science of Salerno*’ and the trade of Amalphi*® maj detain 
for a moment the curiosity of the reader. I. Of the learned 
faculties jurisprudence implies the previous establishment of 
School of laws and property; and theology may perhaps be 
Salerno. superseded by the full light of religion and rea- 
son. But the savage and the sage must alike implore the as- 
sistance of physic ; and if out diseases are inflamed by luxu- 
ry, the mischiefs of blows and wounds would be more fre- 
quent in the ruder ages of society. The treasures of Grecian 
medicine had been communicated to the Arabian colonies of 
Africa, Spain, and Sicily ; and in the intercourse of peace and 
war a spark of knowledge had been kindled and cherished at 
Salerno, an illustrious city, in which the men were honest and 
the women beautiful.** A school, the first that arose in the 
darkness of Europe, was consecrated to the healing art : the 
conscience of monks and bishops was i-eeonciled to that salu- 
tary and lucrative profession ; and a crowd of patients of the 
most eminent rank and most distant climates invited or visit- 
ed the physicians of Salerno. They were protected by the 
Norman conquerors; and Guiseard, though bred in arms, 
could discern the merit and value of a philosopher. After a 
pilgrimage of thirty-nine years, Constantine, an African Chris- 
tian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the language and 
learning of the Arabians ; and Salerno was enriched by the 

Gianaone (tom. i!. p. 119-127), Maratoii (Antiqnitat. medii J®vi, tom. iii. 
dissert. xUv. p. 935, 936), and Tiraboschi (Istoria della Letteratura Itoliana), have 
given an historical account of these physicians; their medical knowledge and 
practice must he left to our physicians. 

At the end of the Historic Pandectarum of Heniy Brenckmann (Trajecti ad 
Bhenum, 1722, in 4to) the indefatigable author has inserted two dissertations— 
“De Bepublich Amalphitan&,” and “De Amalphi h Pisanis direpth,” which are 
built on the testimonies of one hundred and forty writers. Yet he has forgotten 
two most important passages of the embassy of Liutprand (a.d. 969), which com- 
pare the trade and navigation of Amalphi with that of Venice. 

** “Urhs LatH non est hftc delitiosior urbe, 

Frnjdhns, arboribus, vinoque redundat ; et unde 
Non tlbl poma, nuces, non pnlchra paJatia desnnt, 

Hon' fpeoiqs mnliehris al^t probitasque viromm." 

Gulielmus Appulos, 1. iiL p. 267. 
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practice, the lessons, and the writings of the pupil of Avicen- 
na. The school of medicine has long slept in the name of a 
university ; but her precepts are abridged in a string of apho- 
risms, bound together in the Leonine verses, or Latin rhymes, 
of the twelfth century.*” IL Seven miles to the west of Sa- 
lerno, and thirty to the south of iNaples, the obscure town of 
Trade of AmalpM displayed the power and rewards of in- 
Amaiphi. dustry. The land, however fertile, was of narrow 
extent ; but the sea was accessible and open : the inhabitants 
first assumed the oflS.ce of supplying the Western world with 
the manufactures and productions of the East ; and this use- 
ful traflSc was the source of their opulence and freedom. The 
govei-nment was popular, under the administration of a duke 
and the supremacy of the Q-reek emperor. Fifty thousand 
citizens were numbered in the walls of Amalphi ; nor was any 
city more abundantly provided with gold, silver, and the ob- 
jects of precious luxury. The marinei*s who swarmed in her 
port excelled in the theory and practice of navigation and as- 
tronomy ; and the discovery of the compass, which has opened 
the globe, is due to their ingenuity or good fortune. Their 
trade was extended to the coasts, or at least to the commodi- 
ties, of Africa, Arabia, and India ; and their settlements in 
Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria acquired 
the privileges of independent colonies.** After three hundred 
years of prosperity Amalphi was oppressed by the arms of the 


®® Muratori carries thdr antiquity above the year (1066) of tbe death of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, the rex Anfflorvm to whom they are addressed. Nor is this 
date affected by the opinion, or rather mistake, of Fasquier (Beoherches de la 
France, 1. vii, ch. 2) and Ducange (Glossar. Latin.). Tbe practice of rhyming, as 
early as tbe seventh century, was borrowed from the languages of the North and 
East (Haratori, Antiquitat. tom, iii. dissert. :sl. p. 686-708). 

“ The description of Amalphi, by William tiie Apolian 6* iU- p. 267), contains 
much truth and some poetry, and the ddrd line may be applied to the saika’s 


cpmpass: 


' ' Ntdla nmg^s hkcupW argehtOj vestibus, anro 
Partibus iihittteril ; h4c [acj plutiihns nrbe moratmr 
Napta inuHs'otBftgue ttae apierire peritue, 

diviersa fea-untnr ab-mbe 
i.Cfensjlis^.i&eila!. pluriina transit 
ilies^ iiiidi, SiehH nos^Umtur et AJb^ 
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Normans, and sacked by the jealousy of Pisa; but tbe poverty 
of one thousand®' fishermen is yet dignified by the remains of 
an arsenal, a cathedral, and the palaces of royal merchants. 

Koger, the twelfth and last of the sons of Tanered, had 
been long detained in Normandy by his own and his father’s 
Conquest of accepted the welcome summons; hasten- 

oonnt^oOTr. ApuHan camp ; and deserved at first the 

A.».io6o-fo»a esteem, and afterwards the envy, of his elder broth- 
er. Their valor and ambition were equal ; but the youth, the 
beauty, the elegant mannei'S, of Roger, engaged the disinter- 
ested love of the soldiei’s and people. So scanty was his al- 
lowance, for himself and forty followers, that he descended 
from conquest to robbery, and from robbery to domestic 
theft ; and so loose were the notions of property, that, by his 
own historian, at his special command, he is accused of steal- 
ing horses from a stable at Melphi.®* His spirit emerged from 
poverty and disgi*ace: from these base practices he rose to 
the merit and gloiy of a holy war ; and the invasion of Sicily 
was seconded by the zeal and policy of his brother Guiscard. 
After the reti'eat of the Greeks, the idolaters, a most auda- 
cious reproach of the Catholics, had retrieved their losses and 
possessions ; but the deliverance of the island, so vainly un- 
dertaken by the forces of the Eastern empire, was achieved 
by a small and private band of adventurers.” In the first at- 

^^Latrocinio armigerorum suorum in multis sastantabatur, quod quidera ad 
eju8 ignominiam non dicimiis ; sed ipso ita prsecipiente adhuc vilioz’a et reprehen- 
sSbiliora dlcturi sumus [de ipso scripturi saxnus] ut pluribus patescat, quam laboii^ 
ose et cum quanta, angusti^ a profundi paupertate ad summum culmen divUiamm 
vel honons attigeiit/* Such is the preface of Malaterra (i. i. c, 25) to the horse- 
stealing. From the moment (1. i. c, 19) that he has mentioned his patron Eoger, 
the elder brother sinks into the second character* Something similar in Velleius 
Pateixsulus maj be observed of Augustus and Tiberius. 

** Duo sibi proficua deputans, animes scilicet et corporis, si terram idolis de- 
ditam ad cult urn divinum revocaret ” (Galfrid Malaterra, 1. ii. o. 1), The conquest 
of Sicily is related in the three last books, and he himself has giyen an accurate 
summary of the chapters (p. 544-546). 


* Amalfi had only one thousand inhabitants at the commencement of tbe eigh- 
teenth century^ when it was visited by Brencfcraann (Breuckmann de Rep. Amalph 
dies. L 0. 28). At present it has six or eight thousand. Hist, des lidp. Ital. tom 

i.p,aof— a 
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tempt Roger braved, in an open boat, the real and fabulous 
dangers of Scylla and Charybdis ; landed with only sixty sol- 
diers on a hostile shore; drove the Saracens to the gates of 
Messina; and safely returned with the spoils of the adjacent 
country. In the fortress of Trani his active and patient cotir- 
age were equally conspicuous. In his old age ho related with 
pleasure that, by the distress of the siege, himself, and the 
countess his wife, had been reduced to a single cloak or man- 
tle, which they wore alternately : that in a sally his horse had 
been slain, and he was dragged away by the Sai'acens; bnt 
- that he owed his rescue to his good sword, and had retreated 
with his saddle on his back, lest the meanest trophy might bo 
left in the hands of the miscreants. In the siege of Trani, 
three hundred Normans withstood and repulsed the forces of 
the island. In the field of Oeramio, fifty thousand horse and 
foot were overthi'own by one hundred and thirty-six Chris- 
tian soldiers, without reckoning St. George, who fought on 
horseback in the foremost ranks. The captive banners, with 
four camels, were reserved for the successor of St. Peter ; and 
had these barbaric spoils been exposed not in the Vatican, but 
in the Capitol, they might have revived the memory of the 
Punic triumphs. These insufficient numbers of the Normans 
most probably denote their knights, the soldiers of honorable 
and equestrian rank, each of whom was attended by five or 
six followers in the field;” yet, with the aid of this interpre* 
tation, and after every fair allowance on the side of valor, 
arms, and reputation, the discomfiture of so many myriads 
will reduce the prudent reader to the alternative of a miracle 
or a fable. The Arabs of Sicily derived a frequent and pow- 
erful succor from their countrymen of Africa : in the siege of 
Palermo the Norman cavalry w:ere assisted by the galleys of 
Pisa ; and, in the hour of action, the envy of the two brothers 
was sublimed to a generous and invincible emulation. After 
a war of thirty years,” Roger, with the title of Great Count, 


j ** HI <he Latin Glossary of Pucange. 

1^^ the Arabs had introdnoed 

iirte t^e pf eametsi 0- U' V. 83) and of carrier-pigeons (o. 42); and that 
the of the tarantula provokes a windy disposition, “ Qius per anmn. inhoneste 
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obtained the sovereignty of the largest and most fruitful isl- 
and of the Mediterranean ; and his administration displays a 
liberal and enlightened mind above the limits of his age and 
education. The Moslems were maintained in the free enjoy- 
ment of their religion and property a philosopher and phy- 
sician of Mazara, of the race of Mahomet, harangued the con- 
queror, and was invited to court ; his geography of the ‘seven 
climates was translated into Latin ; and Roger, after a diligent 
perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian to the writings of 
the Grecian Ptolemy.” A remnant of Christian natives had 
promoted the success of the Normans : they were rewarded 
by the triumph of the ci’oss. The island was restored to the 
jurisdiction of the Roman pontiJQF ; new bishops were planted 
in the principal cities ; and the clergy was satisfied by a lib- 
eral endowment of churches and monasteries. Yet the Cath- 
olic hero asserted the rights of the civil magistrate. Instead 
of resigning the investiture of benefices, he dexterously ap- 
plied to his own profit the papal claims : the supremacy of 
the crown was secured and enlai’ged by the singular bull 
which declares the princes of Sicily hereditary and perpetual 
legates of the Holy See.*® 

To Robert Guiseard the conquest of Sicily was more glo- 

erepitando eniergit ” — a symptom most ridiculously felt by the whole Norman 
army in their camp near Palermo (c. SO). I shall add an etymology not unworthy 
of the eleventh century : Mesaana is derived from Mesais, the place from whence 
the harvests of the isle were sent in tribute to Rome (1. ii. c. 1)* 

See the capitulation of Palermo in Malaterra^l. ii. c. 45, and Giannone,who 
remarks the general toleration of the Saracens (tom. ii, p. 72), 

John Leo Afer, Do Medicis et Philosophis Arabibus, c. 14, apud Fabric. 
blloth. Grsec. tom, xiii. p, 278, 270, This philosopher is named Esseriph Bssachalli, 
and he died in Africa, a.h. SIC — a.i>. 1122. Yet this stoi'y bears a strange re- 
semblance to the Hherif al Edrissi, who presented his book (Geograpbia Nubien- 
eis, see preface, p. 88, 90, 170) to Roger, King of Sicily, a,h. 548— a.x>. 1158 
(B'Herbelot, Bibliothhquo Orientale, p* 786 5 Prideaux^s Life of Mahomet, 
p. 188 ; Petit de la Croix, Hist, de Gen^scan, p. 585, 5865 Casiri, Biblioth. Arab. 
Hispan, torn. ii. p. 9-18) ; and 1 am afraid of some mistake. 

Malatem remarks the foundation of the bishoprics (1. iv. c. 7), and produces 
the original of the bull (I- iv. c, 29). Giannone gives a rational idea of this priv.. 
ilege, and the tribunal of the monarchy of Sicily (tom. ii. p. 95-102); and St. 
Marc (Abr^gd, tom. iii. p. 217-401^ first column) labors the case with tlie diligence 
of a Sicilian lawyer* 
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rious than beneficial : the possession of Apulia and Calabria 
Eobertin inadequate to his ambition ; and he resolved to 

TOd es^the' embrace or create the first occasion of invading, 

empu^^ perhaps of subduing, the Roman empire of the 

East.” From his first wife, the partner of his hum- 
ble fortunes, he had been divorced under the pretence of con- 
sanguinity ; and her son Bohemond was destined to imitate, 
rather than to succeed, his illustrious father. The second 
wife of Guiscard was the daughter of the princes of Salerno ; 
the Lombards acquiesced in the lineal succession of their son 
Roger; their five daughters were given in honorable nup- 
tials,” and one of them was betrothed, in a tender age, to 
Constantine, a beautiful youth, the son and heir of the Emper- 
or Michael.” But the throne of Constantinople was shaken 
by a revolution ; the imperial family of Ducas was confined 
to the palace or the cloister ; and Robert deplored and resent- 
ed the disgrace of his daughter and the exi^ulsion of his ally. 
A Greek, who styled himself the father of Constantine, soon 
appeared at Salerno, and related the adventures of his fall 
and flight. That unfortunate friend was acknowledged by 
the duke, and adorned with the pomp and titles of imperial 
dignity : in his triumphal progress through Apulia and Cala- 
bria, Michael" was saluted with the tears and acclamations of 

In the first expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow Anna Comnena 
(the first, third, fourth, and fifth books of the Alexiad), William Appulus (1. 4th 
and 5tli, p. 270-276), and Jeffrey Malaterra (1. ui. c. 18, 14, 24-29, 89). Their 
information is contemporary and authentic, but none of them were eye-witnesses 
of the war. 

*® One of them was married to Hugh, the son of Azzo, or Axo, a marquis of 
liombardy, rich, powerful, and noble (Gnlielm. Appul. 1. iii. p, 267) in the eleventh 
century, and whose ancestom in the tenth and ninth are explored by the critical 
industiy of Leibnitz and Muratoii. Ei-om the two elder sons of the Marquis 
Azzo are derived the illustrious lines of Brunswick and Este. See Muratori, An- 
taehith Estense. 

Anna Comnena somewhat too wantonly praises and bewails that handsome 
hoy, who, after the mpturo of his barbaric nuptials (L i. p. 28 [tom. i. p, 49, edit, 
^pim|)j was betrothed as her husband; he was &yaKfux ’" * * 0soB 

* * * JCpwoB yivovc S'Trofifiov^tc. (p. 27 [tom, i, p. 67, edit. Bonn]), 
El^l^e she describes tlm riad and white of his skin, his. hawk’s eyes, etc., 1. lit 
p. 71 Qtom, i, P.1S6; edit. Bonn]. 

“ .(^ma Gonmenm L i. p. 28, 29 [tom. L p. 68 seq., edit. Bonn] ; GuUehn. Ap. 
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the people; and Pope Gregory the Seventh exhorted the 
bishops to preach, and the Catholics to fight, in the pious 
work of his restoration. His conversations with Robert were 
frequent and familiar ; and their mutual promises were jus- 
tidied by the valor of the Hormans and the treasures of the 
Rast. Xet this Michael, by the confession of the Greeks and 
Latins, was a pageant and an impostor ; a monk who had fled 
from his convent, or a domestic who had served in the palace. 
The fraud had been contrived by the subtle Guiscard ; and 
he trusted that, after this pretender had given a decent color 
to his arms, he would sink, at the nod of the conqueror, into 
his primitive obscurity. But victory was the on!}’- argument 
that could determine the belief of the Greeks ; and the ardor 
of the Latins was much inferior to their credulity : the Nor- 
man veterans wished to enjoy the harvest of their toils, and 
the unwarlike Italians trembled at the known and unknown 
dangers of a transmarine expedition. In his new levies Rob- 
ert exerted the influence of gifts and promises, the terrors of 
civil and ecclesiastical authority; and some acts of violence 
might justify the reproach that age and infancy were press- 
ed without distinction into the service of their unrelenting 
prince. After two years’ incessant preparations, the land and 
naval forces were assembled at Otranto, at the heel, or ex- 
treme promontory, of Italy ; and Robert was accoTnpanied by 
his wife, who fought by his side, his son Bdhemond, and the 
representative of the Emperor Michael. Thirteen hundred 
knights** of Norman race or discipline formed the sinews of 
the army, which might be swelled to thirty thousand** follow- 


pul* 1, iy, p. 271 j Galfrid Makterra, L iii. c. 18, p. 579, 680. Malaterra is more 
cautious xn his style ; but the Apulian is bold and positive, 

‘‘Mentitus se Michaelem 
Venerat a Danais quidam seductor ad ilium/* 

As Qy^ory- VIl. had believed, Barohius, almost alone, recoguizes the Emperor 
Michael (a, 30 . 1080, No. 44). 

** Ipse armatae militdae non plusquara hooc milites secum habuisse, ah eis qm 
eidem negotio iaterfuerunt attestatur ** (Malaterra, 1. iii. c. 24, p* 588). These are 
same whom the Apulkn (1. iv. p. 273) styles the “ cquestris gens ducia, equi- 
tea de gente duds. *’ 

** We rpiimovra says Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. i. p, 37 [tom. 4 
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era of every denomination. The men, the horses, the arms, 
the engines, the wooden towers covered with raw hides, were 
embarked on board one hundred and fifty vessels : the traus^ 
ports had been built in the ports of Italy, and the galleys 
were supplied by the alliance of the Eepublic of Kagusa. 

At the mouth of the Adriatic Gulf the shores of Italy and 
Epirus incline towards each other. The space between Brun- 
Siegeof dusium and Durazzo, the Homan passage, is no 
^iJTosi, more than one hundred miles;'® at the last station 
Jane 17 . Otranto it is contracted to fifty and this nar- 

row distance had suggested to Pyrrhus and Pompey the sub- 
lime or extravagant idea of a bridge. Before the general 
embarkation the Norman duke despatched Bohemond with 
fifteen galleys to seize or threaten the Isle of Corfu, to sur- 
vey the opposite coast, and to secure a harbor in the neigh- 
boi-hood of Tallona for the landing of the troops. They 
passed and landed without perceiving an enemy; and this 
successful experiment displayed the neglect and decay of the 
naval power of the Greelcs. The islands of Epirus and the 
maritime towns were subdued by the arms or the name of 
Bobei't, who led his fleet and army from Corfu (I use the 
modern appellation) to the siege of Durazzo. That city, the 
western key of the empire, was guarded by ancient renown 
and recent fortifications, by George Palseologus, a patrician, 
victorious in the Oriental wars, and a numerous garrison of 
Albanians and Macedonians, who, in every age, have maintain- 
ed the character of soldiers. In the prosecution of his enter- 


p. 75, edit. Bonn]) ; and her account tallies with the number and lading of the 
ships. ‘^Ivit in [contra] Dyrrachium cum xv millibus hominum,” says the 
Chrotiicon Breve Normannicum (Muraton, Soriptores, tom, v. p, 27&X X have 
endeavored to reconcile these reckonings. 

The Itinerary of Jerusalem (p. 609, edit. Wesseling) gives a true and reason- 
able space of a thousand stadia, or one hundred miles, which is strangely doubled 
by Strabo (L vi, p. 43S [p. 283, edit, Casaub,]) and Pliny (Hist. Natur. iih 16). 

^ Pliny (Hist. Nat. iii. 6, 16) allows quinguaginta millia” for this ‘*brevissi«- 
niija pursue^” and agrees with the real distance from Otranto to La Vallona, or 
AtOon^^’Anville, Analyse de la Carte des Cdtes de la Qrfece, etc., p, 3-6). Her- 
mpl^.Barbm'Us, who substitutes centum (Harduin, Not, Ixvi, in PHn. 1. iil), 
m^t have been corrected by every Venetian pilot who had sailed out of the 
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prise the coui’age of Guiscard was assailed by every form of 
danger and mischance. In the most propitious season of the 
year, as his fleet passed along the coast, a storm of wind and 
snow unexpectedly arose: the Adriatic was swelled by the 
raging blast of the south, and a new shipwi*eck confirmed 
the old infamy of the Acroceraunian rocks.*’’ The sails, the 
masts, and the oars were shattei-ed or torn away ; the sea and 
shore were covered with the fragments of vessels, with arms 
and dead bodies ; and the gi’eatest part of the provisions were 
either drowned or damaged. The ducal galley was laborious- 
ly rescued from the waves, and Robert halted seven days on 
the adjacent cape to collect the relics of his loss and revive 
the drooping spirits of his soldiers. The Normans were no 
longer the bold and experienced mariners who had explored 
the ocean from Greenland to Mount Atlas, and who smiled 
at the petty dangers of the Mediterranean. They had wept 
during the tempest; they were alarmed by the hostile ap- 
proach of the Venetians, who had been solicited by the 
prayers and promises of the Byzantine court. The first 
day’s action Avas not disadvantageous to Bohemond, a beard- 
less youth,”* who led the naval powers of his father. All 
night the galleys of the republic lay on their anchors in the 
form of a crescent ; and the victory of the second day was 
decided by the dexterity of their evolutions, the station of 
their archers, the weight of their javelins, and the borrowed 
aid of the Greek-fire. The Apulian and Eagusian vessels 
fled to the shore, several were cut from their cables and drag- 
ged away by the conqueror; and a sally from the town car- 
ried slaughter and dismay to the tents of the Norman duke. 
A seasonable relief was poured into Durazzo, and, as soon as 
the besiegers had lost the command of the sea, the islands and 

“ Infames scopulos Acroceraunia,” Herat, cam. i. 8. Tlio “ praecipitem Af- 
ricum decertantem Aquilonibus et rabiem Noti,” and tbe “monstj-a natentia" of 
the Adriatic, are soroewhat enlarged ; but Horace trembling for tbe life ofVirgil 
is an interesting moment in the history of poetry and fi'iendship. 

Tfflv ig gle rdv v&yuva airov ifvSpur&vToiv ^Alexias, 1. iv. p. 106 [[tom. i. 
p, 198, edit, Bonn]). Yet the Noi-mans shared, and the Venetians wore their 
beards: they must have derided tlie no bca.rd of Bohemond; a harsh interpreta- 
tion t Not, ad Alexiaa. p. 283.} 
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maritime towns withdrew from the camp the supply of trib- 
ute and provision. That camp was soon afflicted with a pes- 
tilential disease ; five hundred knights perished by an inglo- 
rious death ; and the list of burials (if all could obtain a de- 
cent burial) amounted to ten thousand persons. Under these 
calamities the mind of Guiscard alone was firm and invinci- 
ble ; and while he collected new forces from Apulia and Sic- 
ily, he battered, or scaled, or sapped the walls of Durazzo. 
But his industry and valor were encountered by equal valor 
and more perfect industry. A movable turret, of a size and 
capacity to contain five hundred soldiers, had been rolled for- 
wards to the foot of the rampart: but the descent of the door 
or drawbridge was cheeked by an enormous beam, and the 
wooden structure was instantly consumed by artificial flames. 

While the Koman empire was attacked by the Turks in 
the East, and the Uormans in the West, the aged successor 
Thearray Michael Surrendered the sceptre to the liands 
“th^Kroper- 0^ Alexius, an illustrious captain, and the founder 
Oomnenian dynasty. The Princess Anne, 
tcmber. daughter and historian, observes, in her afEect- 

ed style, that even Hercules was unequal to a double com- 
bat; and on this principle she approves a hasty peace with 
the Turks, which allowed her father to undertake in person 
the relief of Durazzo. On his accession, Alexius found the 
camp without soldiers, and the treasury without money ; yet 
such were the vigor and activity of his measures, that in six 
months he assembled an army of seventy thousand men," and 
performed a march of five hundred miles. His troops were 
levied in Europe and Asia, from Peloponnesus to the Black 
Sea; his majesty was displayed in the silver arms and rich 


^ Muratori (Annali d*Italia, tom. ix. p. 186, 187) obseires that some authors 
(Petrus Biacon. Chron. Casiuen. 1. iii a 49) compose the Greek army of ITOtOOO 
men, but that the hundred rsmy be struck off, and that Malaterra reckons only 
70,000: a slight inattention. The passage to which he alludes in the Chroni- 
cle of Xupus Protoapata (Script. Ital. tom. v. p, 45). Malaterra (h iii. c* 27) speake 
in hy? but iu4eiSnite temp of the emperor, Cum copiis mnumerabilibug j like 
the Aphlimi po^ |L 

** More loeustarum montes et phma teg^tur/* 
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trappings of the companies of horse-guards ; and tlie emperor 
was attended by a train of nobles and princes, some of whom, 
in rapid succession, had been clothed with the purple, and 
were indulged by the lenity of the times in a life of a£[luenca 
and dignity. Their youthful ardor might animate the multi- 
tude; but their love of pleasure and contempt of subordina- 
tion were pregnant with disorder and mischief ; and their im- 
portunate clamors for speedy and decisive action disconcert- 
ed the prudence of Alexius, who might have surrounded and 
starved the besieging army. The enuzneration of provinces 
recalls a sad compai’ison of the past and present limits of the 
Roman woi'ld : the raw levies were drawn together in haste 
and terror ; and the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, had 
been purchased by the evacuation of the cities which were 
immediately occupied by the Turks. The strength of the 
Greek army consisted in the Varangians, the Scandinavian 
guards, whose numbers were recently augmented by a colony 
of exiles, and volunteers from the British island of Thule. 
Under the yoke of the Norman conqueror, the Danes and 
English were oppressed and united : a band of adventurous 
youths resolved to desert a land of slavery : the sea was open 
to their escape ; and, in their long pilgrimage, they ^^sited 
every coast that afforded any hope of liberty and revenge. 
They were entertained in the service of the Greek emperor ; 
and their first station was in a new city on the Asiatic shore : 
but Alexius soon recalled them to the defence of his person 
and palace ; and bequeathed to his successors the inheritance 
of their faith and valor.” The name of a Norman invader 
revived the memory of their wrongs : they marched with 
alacrity against the national foe, and panted to regain in Epi- 
rus the glory which they had lost in the battle of Hastings. 
The Varangians were supported by some companies of Pranks 
or lAtins ; and the rebels who had fled to Constantinople 
from the tyranny of Guiscard were eager to signalize their 

See WilHam of Malmesbury de Gesds A»glonim, L n* p. 92* Alexias 
fidem Anglorqm su$pideflOs priedpais familiaritadbas suis eos applicabat, amorem 
eorum fiUo ti^ttscribems*” Ordedcus Vitalia (Histv Becks. I. iv, p. ; 1. vii* 
p, C41) tbeir emigration firom Bngland and their service in Greece. 
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zeal and gratify their revenge. In this emergency the eni% 
peror had not disdained the impure aid of the Paxxlicians os 
Maniohseans of Thrace and Bulgaiua ; and these hei'etics tinitod 
with the patience of mai’tyrdom the spirit and discipline of 
active valor.” The treaty with the sultan had procured a 
supply of some thousand Turks ; and the arrows of the Scyth- 
ian liorse were opposed to the lances of the Norman cavalry. 
On the report and distant prospect of these formidable num- 
bers, Robert assembled a council of his principal officers. 
“You behold,” said he, “your danger: it is urgent and inev- 
itable. The hills are covered with arms and standards ; and 
the emperor of the Greeks is accustomed to wars and tri- 
umphs. Obedience and union are our only safety ; and I am 
ready to yield the command to a more worthy leader.” The 
vote and acclamation, even of his secret enemies, assured him, 
in tliat perilous moraeixt, of their esteem and confidence; and 
the duke thus continued : “ Let us trust in tlie rewards of vic- 
tory, and deprive cowardice of the means of escape. Let us 
burn our vessels and our baggage, and give battle on this spot, 
as if it were the place of our nativity and our burial.” The 
resolution was unanimously approved ; and, without confining 
himself to his lines, Guisoard awaited in battle-array the near- 
er approach of the enemy. Hit rear was covered by a small 
river ; his right wing extended to the sea ; his left to the 
hills : nor was he conscious, perhaps, that on the same ground 
Osesar and Pompey had formerly disputed the empire of the 
world.” 

Agaiust the advice of his wisest captains, Alexius resolved 
to risk the event of a general action, and exhorted the garri- 
Battie of son of Durazzo to assist their own deliverance by 
iSTiMu ^ well-timed sally from the town. He marched in 
October 18, columus to suiprise the Normans before day- 

break on two different sides : his light cavalry was scattered 

. ” See the Apulian (1. i. p. 256). The character and story of these Maniohseans 
has been the subject of the fifty-fourth chapter. 

See the simple and masterly narrative of Csesar himself (Comnkent. de BdL 
Civil, iii. 41-76). It is a pity that Quintus Icilins (M. Gnischard) did not live to 
analyze these operations, as be has done the catnpmgna of Africm and ^paln. 
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over the plain ; the archers formed the second line ; and the 
Varangians claimed the honors of the vanguard. In the first 
onset the battle-axes of the strangers made a deep and bloody 
impression on the army of Guiscard, which was now reduced 
to fifteen thousand men. The Lombards and Calabrians ig- 
nominiously turned their backs; they fled towards the river 
and the sea ; but the bridge had been broken down to check 
the sally of the garrison, and the coast was lined with the Ve- 
netian galleys, who played their engines among the disorderly 
throng. On the verge of ruin, they were saved by the spirit 
and conduct of their eliiefs. Gaita, the wife of Robert, is 
painted by the Greeks as a warlike Amazon, a second Pallas ; 
less skilful in arts, but not less terrible in arms, than the Athe- 
nian goddess though wounded by an arrow, she stood lier 
ground, and strove, by her exhortation and example, to rally 
the flying troops.’* Her female voice was seconded by the 
more powerful voice and arm of the Norman duke, as calm 
in action as he was magnanimous in council : “ Whither,” he 
cried aloud, “ whither do ye fly ? Your enemy is implacable ; 
and death is less grievous than servitude.” The moment was 
decisive: as the Varangians advanced before the line, they 
discovered the nakedness of their flanks: the main battle of 
the duke, of eight hundred knights, stood firm and entire ; 
they couched their lances, and the Greeks deplore the furi- 
ous and irresistible shock of the French cavalry." Alexius 


rirtWdc kAv fiTji "k%vri^ wliich is veiy properly translated by the Frea- 
ident Cousin (Hist* do Oonatantinople, tom. iv, p. 181* in 12mo), ** Qui combat- 
toit comma line Fallas, quoiqu’oUe ne l^t pas aussi savante que cello d’Ath^ncs.” 
The Grecian goddess was composed of two discordant characters— of Neith, tlie 
work-woman of Sais in Egypt, and of a virgin Amasson of the Tritonian lake in 
Libya (Banier, Mythologia, tom. iv, p. 1-81, in 12mo)- 

Anna Comnena (L iv. p. lll> [tom. i. p. 210, edit. Bonn]) admires, with some 
degree of terror, her masculine virtues. They were more familiar to the Latins ; 
and though the Apulian (1. iv, p. 273) mentions her presence and her wound, he 
repreaents her as far less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc hello Roberti forte sagittA 
Qu^ldum kjsa fait : quo vulnere territa, nullam 
3Dttm sperabat opem, se poene mbegcrat hosti/* 

The last is an unlucky word for a female prisoner. 

ri}c ToiJ *Po/*7rfiprot5 n^v Tf^rifv 
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was not deficient in the duties of a soldier or a general ; but 
he no sooner beheld the slaughter of the Varangians and the 
flight of the Turks, than he despised his subjects, and despair- 
ed of his fortune. The Piuncess Anne, who drops a tear on 
this melancholy event, is reduced to praise the strength and 
swiftness of her father’s horse, and his vigorous struggle when 
he was almost overthrown by the stroke of a lance which had 
shivered the imperial helmet. His desperate valor broke 
through a squadron of Franks who opposed his flight ; and 
after wandering two days and as many nights in the moun- 
tains, he found some repose of body, though not of mind, in 
the walls of Lychnidns. The victorious Ilobert reproached 
the tardy and feeble pursuit which had suflered the escape of 
so illustrious a prize : but he consoled his disappointnaent by 
tlie trophies and standards of the field, the wealth and luxury 
of the Byzantine camp, and the glory of defeating an army 
five times more numerous than his own. A multitude of 
Italians had been the victims of their own fears ; but only 
thirty of his knights were slain in this memorable day. Iri 
the Eoman host, the loss of Greeks, Turks, and English 
amounted to five or six thousand the plain of .Hurazzo was 
stained with' noble and royal blood; and the end of the im- 


postor Michael was more honorable than his life. 

It is more than probable that Guiscard was not afflicted by 
the loss of a costly pageant, which had merited only the con- 
Darinaso tempt and derision of the Greeks. After their de- 
f®at they still persevered in the defence of Duraz- 
xeb-s. . a Venetian commander supplied the place 

of George Palaeologus, who had been imprudently called 
away from his station. The tents of the besiegers were con- 
verted into barracks, to sustaiu the inclemency of the winter; 


rSjv ivavriijjv iirTratrtav KeXrfiiv dvifvatarov (Anna,L v* p. 1S8 [tom* i* p* 13T, 
edit, BonnJ) ; and elsewhere ydtp Tra^iwoxovfitmg dvifTrotcrroc 

rfiv dpfii^v Kal rifv ^kav hrlv (p, 140 [tom. i, p. 251, edit. Bonn]). The pedantry 
of the princsess in the choice of classic appdlations encouraged Ducange to apply 
to his countrymeu the Chai^cters of the ancient Gauls. 

Lupus Brotpspai^ (totn. v, p. 45) says 6000 ; Williatp the Apuliau more than 
6000 (L iv, p. 278)u Their modesty Is angular and laudable t they might with »o 
troublr have two tirree mydada of aehismatioi and toddds t 
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and in answer to the defiance of the garrison, Robert insinu« 
ated tliat his patience was at least equal to their obstinacy.” 
Perhaps he already trusted to his secret correspondence with 
a Venetian noble, who sold the city for a rich and honorable 
marriage. At the dead of night several rope-ladders were 
dropped from the walls ; the light Calabrians ascended in si- 
lence ; and the Greeks were awakened by the name and trump- 
ets of the conqueror. Yet they defended the streets three 
days against an enemy already master of the rampart; and 
near seven months elapsed between the first investment and 
the final surrender of the place. Prom Durazzo the Norman 
duke advanced into the heart of Epirus or Albania ; traversed 
the first mountains of Thessaly ; surprised three himdred 
English in the city of Oastoria; approached Thessalonica ; 
and made Constantinople tremble. A more pressing duty 
suspended the prosecution of his ambitious designs. By 
shipwreck, pestilence, and the sword, his army was reduced to 
a third of the original numbers; and instead of being recruit- 
ed from Italy, he was informed, by plaintive epistles, of the 
mischiefs and dangers which had been produced by his ab- 
sence ; the revolt of the cities and barons of Apulia ; the dis- 
tress of the pope ; and the approach or invasion of Henry, 
Ketarn of King of Germany. Highly presuming that his 
actione of ^ porsou was Sufficient for the public safety, he re- 
Bohemonci. passed the sea in a single brigantine, and left the 
remains of the army under the command of his son and the 
Norman counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect the freedom 
of his peers, and the counts to obey the authority of their 
leader. The son of Guiscard trod in the footsteps of his fa- 
ther; and the two destroyers are compared by the Greeks to 
the caterpillar and the locust, the last of whom devours what- 
ever has escaped the teeth of the former.” After winning 


The Romans had changed the inauspicious name of JSpi*damfw$ to Dyrra- 
chlum (PHn. iii. 26) ; and tlie vulgar corruption of Buracium (see Malaterra) bore 
some affinity to hardnem. One of Robert’s names was Durand, ^ dttrcmdo: poor 
wit I (Alberio. Monach. in Chron. apud Muratori, Annali dTtalia, tom. ix. p. 1S7.> 
Kdi dicplSas dTTBv rtQ waripajcat [r6v] vVov (Anha« 

1 , 1 p. 35 [tom. L p. 70, edit. Bonn]). By these similes, so different from thoee 
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two battles against the emperor, he descended into the plain 
of Thessaly and besieged Larissa, the fabnlons realm of 
Achilles,” which contained the treasure and magazines of the 
Byzantine camp. Yet a just praise must not bo i*efused to 
the fortitude and prudence of Alexias, who bravely struggled 
with the calamities of the times. In the poverty of the State, 
he presumed to borrow the superfluous ornaments of the 
churches : the desertion of the Manichseans was supplied by 
some tribes of Moldavia : a reinforcetnent of seven thousand 
Turks replaced and revenged the loss of their brethren ; and 
the Greek soldiers wej*e exercised to ride, to draw tlio bow, 
and to the daily practice of ambuscades and evolutions. 
Alexius had been taught by experience that the formidable 
cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for action, and almost 
incapable of motion his archers were directed to aim their 
arrows at the horse rather than the man ; and a variety of 
spikes and snares were scattered over the ground on which ho 
might expect an attack. In the neighborhood of Larissa the 
events of war were protracted and balanced- The courage of 
Bohemond was always conspicuous, and often successful ; but 
his camp was pillaged by a stratagem of the Greeks ; the city 
was impregnable ; and the venal or discontented counts de- 
serted his standard, betrayed their trusts, and enlisted in the 
service of the emperor. Alexius returned to Constantinople 
with the advantage, rather than the honor, of victory. After 
evacuating the conquests which he could no longer defend. 


of Homer, she wishes to inspire contempt as well as horror for the little noxious 
animal, a conqueror. Most unfortunately, the common sense, or common non- 
sense, of mankind, resists her laudable design. 

“ Prodiit hac auctor Trojanss cladis Achilles,’* 

The supposition of the Apulian (1. v. p. 275) may be excused by the move classic 
poetry of Virgil (.^neid II. 197) IjarissseuB Achilles, but it is not justiided by the 
g^)graphy of Homer* 

l^ /Ebe Tiav irediktjjv which encumbered the knights on foot, have 

been %norantly translated spurs (Anpa Comnena, Alexias, hv. p. 140 [tom. i. 
edit, Bonn})* Dueange has explained the true sense by a ridiculous and 
fashion, which lasted ftom the eleventh to the fifteenth centuiy. 
in the form of >a scorpion, were sometimes two feet, and fastened to 
inio a ^Iver qbalm 
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the son of Gniseard embarked for Italy, and was embraced 
by a father who esteemed his merit, and sympathized in his 
misfortune. 

Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and enemies of 
Robert, the most prompt and powerful was Henry the Third 
or Fourth, King of Germany and Italy, and future 
Emperor of the "West. The epistle of the Greek 
tSe*G:ree'^a. monarch"' to his brother is filled with the warmest 
■ professions of friendship, and the most lively desire 
of strengthening their alliance by every public and private 
tie. He congratulates Henry on his success in a just and pi- 
ous war, and complains that the prosperity of his own empire 
is disturbed by the audacious entei’prises of the Norman !]^b- 
ert. The list of his presents expresses the manners of the 
age — a radiated crown of gold, a cross set with pearls to hang 
on the breast, a case of relics with the names and titles of the 
saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of sardonyx, some balm, most 
probably of Mecca, and one hundred pieces of pmple. To 
these he added a inoi'e solid present, of one hundred and for- 
ty-four thousand Byzantines of gold, with a farther assurance 
of two hundred and sixteen thousand, so soon as Henry should 
have entered in arms the Apulian territories, and confirmed 
by an oath the league against the common enemy. The Ger- 
man,®* who was already in Lombardy at the head of an army 
and a faction, accepted these liberal offers, and marched to- 
wards the south ; his speed was checked by the sound of the 
battle of Durazzo ; but the influence of his arms, or name, in 
the hasty return of Robert, was a full equivalent for the Gre- 
cian bribe. Henry was the sincere adversary of the Normans, 
the allies and vassals of Gregoij the Seventh, his implacable 
foe. The long quarrel of the throne and mitre had been 

The epistle itself (Alexias, 1. iii. p. 93, 94, 95 [tom. i. p. 174-177, edit. Bonn]) 
well deserves to be read. There is one expression, dtrrpomX^vv /zsrd 

Xpvm^iov [p. 177], which Duc;ange does not understand. I have endeavored to 
gx'ope out a tolerable meaning; is a golden crown; darpowiKvcvc is 

explained by Simon Fortius (in lioxioo Grwoo-Barbar.), by KtpavvbCi a 

idash of lightning. 

For these general events I must refer to the general historians Sigonius, Ba- 
rotdus, Muratori, Mosheim^ St, Marc, eta 
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recently kindled by tbe zeal and ambition of tliat haughty 
priest the king and the pope had degraded each other; and 
each had seated a rival on the temporal or spiritual throne of 
his antagonist. After the defeat and death of his Swabian 
rebel, Henry descended into Italy, to assume tlio imperial 
crown, and to drive from the Vatican the tyrant of 
the Church.'* But the Homan people adhered to 
a.d. 1081 - 1084 . cause of G-regory : their resolution was fortified 

by supplies of men and money from Apulia; and tlio city 
was thrice ineffectually besieged by the King of Germany. 
In the fourth year he corrupted, as it is said, with Byzantine 
gold, the nobles of Home, whose estates and castles had been 
a.d. 1084. ruined by the war. The gates, the bxadges, and 
March ai, fifty hostages were delivered into his hands: the 

anti-pope, Clement the Thii’d, was consecrated in 

the Lateran: the grateful pontiff crowned his protector in 
the Vatican; and the Emperor Henry fixed his residence in 
the Capitol, as the lawful successor of Augustus and Charle- 
magne. The ruins of the Septizonium were still defended 
by the nephew of Gregory: the pope himself was invested in 
the Castle of St. Angelo ; and his last hope was in the courage 
and fidelity of his Herman vassal. Their friendship had been 

^ The lives of Gregoiy VII, are either legends or invectives (St. Marc, Abr<fgd, 
toni. m-.P- 235, etc.); and his miraculons or xnagical performances are alike in- 
cvediUe to a modern reader. He will, as usual, find some instrucjtion in Le Clerc 
(Vie de Hildebrand, Biblipth, ancienne et moderne, tom. viiL), and much amuse- 
ment in Bayle (Dictionnairo Ciitique, Gr^gotre VII,), That pope was undoubt- 
edly a great man, a second Athanasius, in a more fortunate age of the Church, 
May I presume to add that the portrait of Athanasius is one of the passages of 
my history (voL ii, p. 516 seq.) with which I am the least dissatisfied?* 

^ Anna, with the rancor of a Greek schismatic, calls him Kard^rTvaroc oDro^ 
IXdfraff (hi, p. 32 [tom. i. p. 66, edit, Bonn]), a pope, or priest, worthy to bo spit 
upon ; and accuses him of scourging, shaving, and perhaps of castrating, the am- 
bassadors of Henry (p. 31 , 33). But this outrage is improbable and doubtful (see 
^ ■spnsihle preface of Copsin), 

* ^ ftir Life of (p-regory the §even(;h by Voigt (Weimar, 1815>, which 

Saa Ifp tran^i^d : M, Vniepaaip, it is understood, has , devoted 

iiiucl iime tb the study of this i*emarkable character, to whom his doquancb «3cay ' 
io lo^oei There is much valuable information on the subject in the accurate 
QesehMte Leutschlands nnten dbn jr^kiscKen K^em -^the 
pistol^ of Gpmnany under the Bmperoia the iFrancopian " 
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interrupted by some reciprocal injuries and complaints j but, 
on this pressing occasion, Guiscard was urged by the obliga- 
tion of his oath, by his interest, more potent than oaths, by 
the love of fame, and his enmity to the two emperors. Un- 
furling the holy banner, he resolved to fly to the relief of 
the prince of the apostles : the most numerous of his armies, 
six thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, was instantly as- 
sembled ; and his march from Salerno to Rome was animated 
by the public applause and the promise of the divine favor. 
Henry, invincible in sixty -six battles, trembled at his ap- 
proach ; recollected some indispensable affairs that required 
B-ues before presence in Lombardy; exhorted the Romans 
Robert : May. persevere in their allegiance; and hastily re- 
treated three days before the entrance of the Hermans. In 
less than three years the son of Tancred of Hauteville enjoy- 
ed the glory of delivering the pope, and of compelling the 
two emperors, of the East and West, to fly before his victo- 
rious arms.®'' But the triumph of Robert was clouded by the 
calamities of Rome. By the aid of the friends of Gregory 
the walls liad been perforated or scaled; but the imperial fac- 
tion was still powerful and active ; on the third day the peo- 
ple rose in a furious tumult ; and a hasty word of the con- 
queror, in his defence or revenge, was the signal of fire and 
pillage.*® The Saracens of Sicily, the subjects of Roger, and 
auxiliaries of his brother, embraced this fair occasion of rifling 
and profaning the holy city of the Christians ; many thou- 
sands of the citizens, in the sight and by the allies of their 
spiritual father, were exposed to violation, captivity, or death ; 
and a spacious qxiarter of the city, from the Lateran to the 

^ ** Sic uno tempore Ticti 

Sunt terra® Domini dao: rex Aleman nicus iste, 

Imperii rector Komani maximns ille. 

Alter ad arma ruens armia superatur ; et alter 
Nominia auditi foi*midine cessit. ” 

It is singular enough that the Apulian, a Latin, should distinguish the Greek as 
the ruler of the Boman empire (1. iv. p. 274). 

The narrative of Malaterra (h iih c. 37, p. 687, 688) is authentic, circumstan- 
tial, and fair. *‘Dux ignem exclamans urbe ineenBa,” etc. The Apulian softens 
the mischief inde quihmdam sedibus exustia % which is again exaggerated in 
some partial chronicles (Mumtori Annali, tom, ix, p, 147), 
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Coliseum, was consumed by the flames, and devoted to per- 
petual solitude." From a city where he was now hated, and 
might be no longer feared, Gregory retired to end his days in 
the palace of Salerno. The artful pontiflE might flatter the 
vanity of Guiscard with the hoi>e of a Roman or imperial 
crown ; but this dangerous measure, which would have in- 
flamed the ambition of the Norman, must forever have alien- 


ated the most faithful princes of Germany. 

The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have indulged 
himself in a season of repose ; but in the same year of the 
Seconder- flight of the German emperor the indefatigable 
^wt“nto Robert resumed the design of his Eastern conquests. 

"^he zeal or gratitude of Gi’egory had promised to 
October. ]jjg yalor the kingdoms of Greece and Asia his 
troops were assembled in arms, flushed with success, and ea- 
ger for action. Their numbers, in the ianguago of Ilomcr, 
are compared by Anna to a swarm of bees yet the utmost 
and moderate limits of the powers of Guiscard have been al- 
ready defined : they were contained in this second occasion 
in one hundred and twenty vessels, and, as the season was 
far advanced, the harbor of Brundusium“° was preferred to the 


After mentioning this devastation, the Jesuit Ponatus (Do HortA votori ot 
nov&, 1. iv, c. 8, p. 489) pi’ettilj ad<ls,“Duvai^t hodiequo in Coelio mtinto, intorque 
ipsum et capitolium, roiserabilis facies prostrates urbis, nisi in hortorum vinetorum- 
qne amcenitatem Boma resurrexisset, ut perpetuft viriditato contegei’et vulnera et 
minas suas«*^ 

The royalty of Bobert, either promised or bestowed by the pope (Anna^ h u 
p, 32 [tom. i. p. 65, edit. Bonn]), is sufficiently confirmed by the Apulian (L iv^ 
p. 2T0). 

** Romani regni sibi promisisse coronam 
Bapa ferebatur.” 

Nor can I understand why Gretser and the other papal advocates should be dis- 
pleased with this new instance of apostolic jurisdiction. 

See Homer, Iliad B (I hate this pedantic mode of quotation by the lettei's of 
the Greek alphabet), 87, etc. His bees are the imago of a disorderly crowd ; tlieir 
discipime ahd public works seem to be the ideas of a later age (Virgil. JEneid. 1. i. 
[v. 430 seq.]). 

;^® jGulieIm. Appulus, 1. v. p. 276. The admirable port of Brundusium was dou- 
bl®; the outward harbor was a gulf covered by an island, and narrowing by de- 
tBl? it €ommum<»ted a small gullet with the inner harbor, which ern- 
hracjed the city On both sides. Csesar and nature have Ubored for Its ruin; and 
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open road of Otranto. Alexius, appreliensive of a second at- 
tack, had assiduously labored to restore the naval foi’ces of the 
empire, and obtained from the republic of Venice an impor- 
tant succor of thirty-six transports, fourteen galleys, and nine 
galiots or ships of extraordinary strength and magnitude. 
Their services were liberally paid by the license or monopoly 
of trade, a profitable gift of many shops and houses in the 
port of Constantinople, and a tribute to St. Mark, the more 
acceptable, as it was the produce of a tax on their rivals of 
Amalplii. By the union of the Greeks and Venetians the 
Adriatic was covered with a hostile fleet ; but their own neg- 
lect, or the vigilance of Robert, the change of a wind, or the 
shelter of a mist, opened a free passage, and the Rorman 
troops were safely disembarked on the coast of Epirus. With 
twenty strong and well-appointed galleys their intrepid duke 
immediately sought the enemy, and, though more accustomed 
to fight on horseback, he trusted his own life, and the lives of 
his brother and two sons, to the event of a naval combat. The 
dominion of the sea was disputed in three engagements, in 
sight of the Isle of Corfu; in the two former the skill and 
numbers of the allies were superior ; but in the third the 
Normans obtained a final and complete victory.” The light 
brigantines of the Greeks were scattered in ignominious 
flight ; the nine castles of the Venetians maintained a more 
obstinate conflict : seven were sunk, two were taken ; two 
thousand five hundred captives implored in vain the mercy 
of the victor; and the daughter of Alexius deplores the loss 
of thirteen thousand of his subjects or allies. The want of 
experience had been supplied by the genius of Guiseard ; and 
each evening, when he had sounded a retreat, he calmly ex- 
plored the causes of his repxilse, and invented new methods 

against such agents what are the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan government ? 
(Swinbnrne’a Travels in the Two Sicilies, voL i. p. 884 --BOO.) 

William of Apulia (1. v, p* 276) describes the victory of the Normans, and 
forgets the two previous defeats, which are diligently recorded by Anna Comnena 
(L vi, p. 159, X60, 161 [p, 282-285, edit- Bonn]). In her turn, she invents or mag- 
nides a fourth action, to give the Venetians revenge and rewards. Their own 
feelings were far difTerent, since they deposed their doge, ** Propter excidiam stoli'* 
(Dandulus in Chron, in Muratori, Script. Eerum Italicarum, tom, xii. p. 2i9). 
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how to remedy his own defects and to baffle the advantages 
of the enemy. The winter season suspended his progress ; 
with the return of spring he again aspired to the conquest of 
Constantinople ; but, instead of traversing the hills of Epirus, 
he turned his arms against Greece and the islands, whore the 
spoils would repay the labor, and where the land and sea 
forces might pursue their joint operations with vigor and 
effect. But in the Isle of Cephalonia his projects were fa- 
ms d ath. blasted by an epidemical disease : Bobert him- 

A.i>. 1086, self, in the seventieth year of his age, expired in 
July IT. ^ suspicion of poison was imputed, by 

public rumor, to his wife, or to the Greek emperor.” This 
premature death might allow a boundless scope for the im- 
agination of his future exploits, and the event sufficiently de- 
clares that the N’orman greatness was founded on his life.” 
"Without the appearance of an enemy, a victorious army dis- 
perseid or retreated in disorder and consternation, and Alex- 
ius, who had trembled for his empire, rejoiced in his deliver- 
ance. The galley which transported the remains of Guiscard 
was shipwrecked on the Italian shore, but the duke’s body 
was recovered from the sea, and deposited in the sepulchre 
of Venusia,” a place more illustrious for the birth of Horace” 


The most authentic writers, William of Apulia (L v. 277), Jeffrey Malaterra 
(1. hi. c- 41, p. 689), aud Romaald of Salerno (Chron, in Muratovi, Script, Berum 
Ital. tom. vii.), are ignorant of this crime, so apparent to our countrymen William 
of Malmesbury (1, hi, p, 107) and Roger de Hoveden (p, 710, in Senpt, post Be- 
dam) ; and the latter can tell how the just Alexius married, crowned, and burned 
alive his female accomplice. The English historian is indeed so blind, that he 
ranks Robert Guiscard, or Wiscard, among the knights of Henry X,, who ascended 
the throne fifteen years after the Puke of Apulia’s death. 

! The joyful Anna Comnena scatters some flowers over the grave of an enemy 
(Alexiad, !. V. [vi.] p. 162-106 [tom, i. p. 288-296, edit. Bonn]); and his best 
praise is the esteem and envy of William the Conqueror, the sovereign of his fam- 
ily. “ Gi'secia’" (says Malaterra) “hostibus recedentibus libera Imta quievit : 
Apulia tota sive Calabria turbatur/* 

■ ** ^ ^‘TJrbs Venusina nitet tantis decorata sepulehris,^* 

is One of the last lines of the Apulian’s poem (1. v. p. 278). WilHam of Malmes- 
(1. hi. p. 107) inserts an epitaph on Guiscard, which is not worth traU'* 
scribing. 

^ Yet Horace had few obligations to Venusia : he was carried tO Rome in his 
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than for the burial of the Korman heroes. Roger, his second 
son and successor, immediately sunk to the humble station of 
a duke of Apulia ; the esteem or partiality of his father left 
the valiant Bohemond to the inheritance of his sword. The 
national tranquillity was disturbed by his claims, till the first 
crusade against the infidels of the East opened a more splen- 
did field of glory and conquest.®* 

Of human life the most glorious or humble prospects are 
alike and soon bounded by the sepulchre. The male line of 
Robert Guiscard was extinguished, both in Apulia 
amfition of and at Antiocli, in the second generation ; but his 
oonnt’of‘®“ younger brother became the father of a line of 
kings; and the son of the Great Count was endowed 
® ^ with the name, the conquests, and the spirit of the 
first Roger.®^ The heir of that Norman adventurer was born 
in Sicily, and at the age of only four years he succeeded to 
the sovei’eignty of the island, a lot which reason might envy 
could she indtilge for a moment the visionary, though virtu- 
ous, wish of dominion. Had Roger been content with his 
fruitful patrimony, a happy and grateful people might have 
blessed their benefactor ; and if a wise administration could 
have restored the prosperous times of the Greek colonies,®* 
tlie opulence and power of Sicily alone might have equalled 
the widest scope that could be acquired and desolated by the 
sword of war. But the ambition of the Great Count was ig- 


childhood (Serm* i, 6 [v. 76]) ; and hia repeated allusions to the doubtful limit; of 
ApuUa and Lucania (Carm* iii, 4 ; Serm. ii. 1 [v, 34 seq.]) are unworthy of his 
age and genius^ 

See Giannone (tom. ii, p. 88-93) and the historians of the first crusade- 
The reign of JRogerand the Norman tings of Sicily fills four books of the Isto- 
ria Civile of Giannone (tom. iL 1. xi.-xiv- p. 136-840), and is spread over the ninth 
and tenth volumes of the Italian Annals of Muratori. In the Bibliothhque Ita- 
lique (tom. i, p. 175-992) I find a useful abstract of Capecelatro, a modem Neapol- 
itan, who has composed, in two volumes, the history of his country from Boger I. 
to !BVedeiic II. inclusive. " 

According to the testimony of Philistus and Diodorus, the tyrant Dionysins 
of Syracuse could maintain a standing force of 10,000 horse, 100^000 foot, and 
400 galleys. Compare Hume (Essays, vol. i. p, 268, 485) and his adversary Wal- 
lace (Numbers of Mankind j p. 806, 807). The nans of Agrigentum are the theme 
of every travollet*r-D’Omlle, Beidesel, Swinburne, etc. 
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norant of these noble pursuits ; it was gratified by the vulgar 
means of violence and artifice. He sought to obtain the un- 
divided possession of Palermo, of which one moiety had been 
ceded to the elder branch ; struggled to enlarge his Calabrian 
limits beyond the measure of former treaties; and impatient- 
ly watched the declining health of his cousin William of 
Apulia, the grandson of Robert. On the first intelligence of 
his premature death, Roger sailed from Palermo with seven 
galleys, cast anchor in the bay of Salerno, received, after ton 
days’ negotiation, an oath of fidelity from the Korman cap- 
ital, commanded the submission of the barons, and extorted 
Duke of ^ legal investiture from the reluctant popes, who 
ApuHa^^ could not long endure either the friendship or en- 
***’’ * mity of a powerful vassal. The sacred spot of Ben- 

evento was respectfully spared, as the patrimony of St. Peter; 
but the reduction of Capua and Naples completed the design 
of his uncle Guiscard; and the sole inheritance of the Nor- 
man conquests was possessed by the victorious Roger. A 
conscious superiority of power and merit prompted him to 
disdain the titles of duke and of count ; and the Isle of Sicily, 
with a third perhaps of the continent of Italy, might form 
the basis of a kingdom” which would only yield to the mon- 
archies of Prance and England. The chiefs of the nation 
who attended his coronation at Palermo might doubtless pro- 
nounce under what name he should reign over them ; but the 
example of a Greek tyrant or a Saracen emir were insufficient 
to justify his regal character; and the nine kings of the Latin 
world*” might disclaim their new associate unless he were 
consecrated by the authority of the supreme pontiff. The 
pride, pf Anacletus was pleased to confer a title which the 

“ A ccwtemporai; historian of the acts of Boger from the year 1127 to 118S 
fonnds bis tide on merit and power, the consent of the barons, and the ancient 
royalty of Sicily and Falermo, without introducing Pope AnaoJetus (Alexand. 
Coenobii Telesini Abbatis de Bebus Gesris Beg^s Bogerii, lib. ir. in Muratori, 
Script. Bgrum Ltaii tom* V. p. SOf-SAS). 

W 'rhe bias? of France,,England, Soodand, Casdie, Arragon, Navarre, Sweden, 
Dej^nark, The throe first were more anrient than Oharlesnagne 5 

the three 4»E^ W^»<wcated. by their sword 5 the three last by their baptism ; and 
of these the Kbig of iiangary alone was Jhonored or debased a penpal crown. 
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pride of the ISTorman had stooped to solicit;'" but his own le- 
Firstking gitimacy was attacked by the adverse election of In- 


of Sicily. 
A.l>. 1130, 
Dec. 25- 
A.i>. 1189, 
July 26. 


nocent the Second; and while Anacletus sat in the 


Vatican, the successful fugitive was acknowledged 
by the nations of Europe. The infant monarchy 
of Roger was shaken, and almost overthrown, by the unlucky 
choice of an ecclesiastical patron ; and the sword of Lothaire 
the Second of Germany, the excommunications of Innocent, 
the fleets of Pisa, and the zeal of St. Bernard, were united for 
the ruin of the Sicilian robber. After a gallant resistance, 
the Korman prince was driven from the continent of Italy : 
a new duke of Apulia was invested by the pope and the em- 
peror, each of whom held one end of the gor^anon, or flag- 
staff, as a token that they asserted their right, and suspended 
their quarrel. But such jealous friendship was of short and 
precarious duration: the German armies soon vanished in 
disease and desertion the Apulian duke, with all his adhe- 
rents, was exterminated by a conqueror who seldom forgave 
either the dead or the living ; like his predecessor Leo the 
Ninth, the feeble though haughty pontiff became the captive 
and friend of the Normans ; and their reconciliation was cel- 
ebrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who now revered the 
title and virtues of the King of Sicily. 

As a penance for his impious war against the successor of 
St. Peter, that monarch might have promised to dis- 


Hls conquests 
In Africa. 


In Africa. play the banner of the cross, and he accomplished 


revenge. 


with ardor a vow so propitious to his interest and 
The recent injuries of Sicily might provoke a just 


Fazellus and a crowd of Sicilians had imagined a more early and indepen-* 
dent coronation (a. d. 1180, May 1), which Giannone unwillingly rejects (torn, ii, 
p. 187-144). This fiction is disproved by the silence of contemporaries ; nor can 
it be restored by a spurious charter of Messina (Muratori, Annali d^Xtalla, tom. ix. 
p, 340 ; Pttgi, Critxca, tom. iv- p. 467, 468). 

103 Roger corrupted the second person of Lothaire’s army, who sounded, or 
rather cried, a retreat j for the Germans (says Cinnamus, 1. iii. c, i, p. 62 [edit, 
par. I p. 90, edit. Bonn]) are ignorant of the use of trumpets. Most ignorant 
himself ■' ^ ; ’ , 

^ Cinnamus says nothing of their ignorance. The signal for retreat was o*^- 
wtyyoc ij ri liXXo TOioTfToy^ dX\d ^dptapdc nc !ical d^iveroQ r/x57raf.— M. 
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retaliation on tlie heads of the Saracens : the N’ormans, whose 
blood had been mingled with so many subject streams, were 
encouraged to remember and emulate the naval trophies of 
their fathers, and in the maturity of their strength they con- 
tended with the decline of an African power. When the 
Fatimite caliph departed for the conquest of Egypt, he re- 
warded the real merit and apparent fidelity of his servant 
Joseph with a gift of his royal mantle, and forty Arabian 
horses, his palace, with its sumptuous furniture, and the gov- 
ernment of the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers. The Zei- 
rides,‘“’ the descendants of Joseph, forgot their allegiance and 
gratitude to a distant benefactor, grasped and abused the 
fruits of prosperity ; and after running the little course of 
an Oriental dynasty, were now fainting in their own weak- 
ness. On the side of the land they were oppressed by the 
Almohades, the fanatic princes of Morocco, while the sea- 
coast was open to the enterprises of the Greeks and Pranks, 
who, before the close of the eleventh century, had extorted a 
ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. By the first 
arms of Eoger,‘the island or rock of Malta, which has been 
since ennobled by a military and religious colony, was insep- 
arably annexed to the crown of Sicily. Tripoli,’*^ a strong 
and maritime city, was the next object of his attack ; and the 
slaughter of the males, the captivity of the females, might bo 
justified by the frequent practice of the Moslems themselves. 
The capital of the Zeirides was named Africa from the coun- 
try, and Mahadia"* from the Arabian founder: it is strongly 
built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of the harbor is 
not compensated hy the fertility of the adjacent plain. Ma- 

ife See jDeGuijrnes, Hist. G&^rale des Huns, tom. i. p. 869-878, and Cardonne, 
Hist, de rAfnqiie, etc., sous la Bomiaataon des Arabes, tom. p. TO-144. Their 
common original appears to be iTovairi. 

Tripoli” (says the Nubian geographer, or, more properly;, the Sherif al 
Edris^i) “ urbs fortis, saxeo muro vallata, sita prope litus marls, Hanc expugna- 
tit Hogerius, qmi mulieribus captivis ductis, viros peremlt.” 

Bee the geography of Leo Africanus (in Ramusio, tom, i foL 74 verso, fob 75 
tec^o) and Shaw’s Travels (p, 110), the seventh booh of Thuanus, and the olev-t 
euth of the Abhd de Vertot. The possession and dejfenoo of the place was offe^ 
ed by Charles "NT,, and wisdy d^lined by the Knights of Utlalta. 
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hadia was besieged by George, the Siciliaii, admiral, with a 
fleet of one hundred and fifty galleys, amply provided with 
men and the instruments of mischief; the sovereign had fled, 
the Moorish governor refused to capitulate, declined the last 
and irresistible assault, and, secretly escaping with the Mos- 
lem inhabitants, abandoned Jbhe place and its treasures to the 
rapacious Franks. In successive expeditions the King of Sic- 
ily or his lieutenants reduced the cities of Tunis, Safax, Oap- 
sia, Bona, and a long tract of the sea-coast the fortresses 
were garrisoned, the country was tributary, and a boast that 
it held Africa in subjection might be inscribed with some 
flattery on the sword of Koger.”^ After his death that sword 
was broken ; and these transmarine possessions were neglect- 
ed, evacuated, or lost, under the troubled reign of his succes- 
sor.”® The triumphs of Seipio and Belisarius have pi’oved 
that the African continent is neither inaccessible nor invinci- 
ble; yet the great princes and powers of Christendom have 
repeatedly failed in thoir armaments against the Moors, who 
may still glory in the easy conquest and long servitude of 
Spain. 

Since the decease of Robert Guiseard the Normans had re- 
linquished, above sixty years, their hostile designs against the 

, , empire of the East. The policy of Roger solicited 

omwece. a public and private union with the Greek princes, 
wdiose alliance would dignify his regal character: 
he demanded in marriage a daughter of the Oomnenian fam- 
ily, and the first steps of the treaty seemed to promise a fa- 
vorable event. But the contemptuous treatment of his am- 
bassadors exasperated the vanity of the new monarch ; and 
the insolence of the Byzantine court was expiated, accord- 


Pagi has accurately market! tke African conquests of Roger; and his criti- 
cism was supplied by bis fi'iend the Abb^ de Xionguei'ue, with some Arabic memo- 
rials (a.p. 1U7, Nos. 26, 27 ; A.n. 1148, No. 16 ; a.d, 1153, No. 16). 

** Appulus et Calaber, Siculus mihi aervet ct Afer,’^ 

A proud inscription, which denotes that the Norman conquerors were still dis- 
criminated frcm their Christian and Moriem subjects. 

Hugo Palcandus (Hist. Sicula, in Mnratori Script, tom. vii. p. 270, 271) 
ascribes Itese losses to the neglect or treachery of tlm Admiral Miyo. 
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ing to the laws of nations, by the sufferings of a guiltless 
people.”" With a fleet of seventy galleys, George, the admi- 
ral of Sicily, appeared before Corfu; and both the island 
and city were delivered into liis hands by the disaffected in- 
habitants, who had yet to learn that a siege is still more ca- 
lamitous than a tribute. In this invasion, of some moment 
in the annals of commerce, the Normans spread themselves 
by sea, and over the provinces of Greece ; and the venerable 
age of Athens, Thebes, and Corinth was violated by rapine 
and cruelty. Of the wrongs of Athens no memorial remains. 
The ancient walls which encompassed, without guarding, the 
opulence of Thebes, were scaled by the Latin Christians ; but 
their sole use of the Gospel was to sanctify an oath that the 
lawful owners had not secreted any relic of their inheritance 
or industry. On iho approach of the Normans the lower 
town of Corinth was evacuated: the Greeks retired to the 
citadel, which was seated on a lofty eminence, abundantly 
watered by the classic fountain of Pirene; an impregnable 
fortress, if the want of courage could be balanced by any ad- 
vantages of art or nature. As soon as the besiegers had sur- 
mounted the labor (their sole labor) of climbing the hill, their 
general, from the commanding eminence, admired his own 
victory, and testified his gratitude to Heaven by tearing from 
the altar the precious image of Theodore, the tutelary saint. 
The silk-weavers of both sexes, whom George transported to 
Sicily, composed the most valuable part of the spoil ; and 
in comparing the skilful industry of the mechanic with the 
sloth and cowardice of the soldier, he was heard to exclaim 
that the distaff and loom were the only weapons which the 
Hfeaetoi- Greeks were capable of using. The progress of 
jLmilsv^ this naval armament was marked by two conspic- 
of Prance; uous cvents, the rescue of the King of France and 
the insult of the Byzantine capital. In his return by sea from 

w® The silence b# the Sicilian historians, who end too soon or begin too late, 
df I'risingen, a German (De Gestls Frederiei 1. h i- c. 
in. Miiratmi Script, tom. tI. p. 6^8), the Venetian Andrew Dandulua (Id. tom. 

and the ; Greek writers Cinnamns (1. iii. c. and Nlccw (in 
ManueL h 10^ seq., edit. Bon 
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an. unfortunate crusade, Louis the Seventh was intercepted 
by the Greeks, who basely violated the laws of honor and 
religion. The fortunate encounter of the Norman fleet de- 
livered the royal captive ; and after a free and honorable en- 
tertainment in the court of Sicily, Louis continued his jour- 
insuiteCon- to Bome and Paris.”" In the absence of the 

Btantinopie. empei'or, Constantinople and the Hellespont were 
left without defence, and without the suspicion of danger. 
The clergy and people, for the soldieie had followed the 
standard of Manuel, were astonished and dismayed at the 
hostile appearance of a line of galleys, which boldly cast an- 
chor in the front of the imperial city. The forces of the 
Sicilian admiral were inadequate to the siege or assault of an 
immense and populous metropolis; but George enjoyed the 
glory of humbling the Greek arrogance, and of marking the 
path of conquest to the navies of the West. He landed soxne 
soldiers to rifle the fruits of the royal gardens, and pointed 
with silver, or more probably with fire, the arrows which he 
discharged against the palace of the Osesars.'” This playful 

Theem eror pirates of Sieily,who had surprised 

M>jnueire-“ an unguarded moment, Manuel affected to despise, 
while his martial spirit and the forces of the em- 
" pire were awakened to revenge. The Archipelago 
and Ionian Sea were covered with his squadrons and those 
of Venice ; but I know not by what favorable allowance of 
transports, victuallers, and pinnaces, our reason, or even our 
fancy, can be reconciled to the stupendous account of fifteen 
hundred vessels, which is proposed by a Byzantine historian. 


To this imperfect capture and speedy I’escue I apply the ^ap* dXlyov iiXQe 
TOh dXojvai of Cinnamus, 1. ii. c. 19, p. 49 [p. 87, edit. Bonn], Muratori, on toler- 
able evidence (AnnaU dTtalia, tom. ix. p. 420, 421), laughs at the delicacy of the 
French, who maintain, “maiisqae nullo irapediente periculo ad regnum propriiim 
reverstim esse;’* yet 1 observe that their advocate, Ducange, is less positive as the 
commentator on Cinnamus than as the editor of Joinville. 

**In palatium regium sagittas igneas injecit,’* says Dandulus; but Nicetas, 
1. ii. c. p- 66 [p. 160, edit. Bonn], transforms them into ^kXn dpyvpkovc 
drp^jcrot/c, and adds that Manuel styled this inmlt Tralyvtov and ykXatra ^ f * 
Xpcrrc^e»^ra. Those arrows, by the compiler, Vincent de Beanvais, are again 
transmuted into gold. 
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These operations were directed with prudence and energy , 
in his homeward voyage George lost nineteen of his galleys, 
which were separated and taken : after an obstinate defence, 
Corfu implored the clemency of her lawful sovereign ; nor 
could a ship, a soldier, of the Norman prince, be found, unless 
as a captive, within the limits of the Eastern empire. The 
prosperity and the health of Roger were already in a declin- 
ing state : while he listened in his palace of Palermo to the 
messengers of victory or defeat, the invincible Manuel, the 
foremost in every assault, was celebrated by the Greeks and 
Latins as the Alexander or Hercules of the age. 

A prince of such a temper could not be satisfied with hav- 
ing repelled the insolence of a barbarian. It was the right 
He reduces h might be the interest and glory, of 

cSa»ril“^ Manuel to restore the ancient majesty of the etn- 
a.d,ii 66. pire, to recover the provinces of Italy and Sicily, 
and to chastise this pretended king, the grandson of a Nor- 
man vassal.”® The natives of Calabria were still attached to 
the Greek language and worship, which had been inexorably 
proscribed by the Latin clergy : after the loss of her dukes, 
Apulia was chained as a servile appendage to the crown of 
Sicily : the founder of the monarchy had ruled by the swoi'd ; 
and his death had abated the fear, without healing the discon- 
tent, of his subjects : the feudal government was always preg- 
nant with the seeds of rebellion ; and a nephew of Roger him- 
self invited the enemies of his family and nation. The maj- 
esty of the purple, and a series of Hungarian and Turkish 
wars, prevented Manuel from embarking his person in the 
Italian expedition. To the brave and noble Palseologus, his 
lieutenant, the Greek monarch intrusted .a fleet and army : 
the siege of Bari was his first exploit; and, in every oper- 
ation, gold as well as steel was the instrument of victory. 
Salerno, and some places along the western coast, maintained 

*** Eor invasion of Italy, which is almost overlooked by Nicetas, see the 
Biore polite history of Cinnamas (I- iv. c. 1-16, p. 78m0l [p. 184^176, edit. Bonn]), 
hatodnees a diffrtse narradve by a lofty profdstnoni vtpi rt Ktai 

hndwTiro y^e, &S ravrae 'PwfiaUie dt'dmaffdirC, iSi 6 ]>. 101, 
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their fidelity to the ITorman king ; hut he lost in two cam' 
paigns the greater part of his continental possessions; and 
the modest emperor, disdaining all flattery and falsehood, was 
content with the reduction of three hundred cities or villages 
of Apulia and Calabria, whose names and titles were inscribed 
on all the walla of the palace. The prejudices of the Latins 
were gratified by a genuine or fictitious donation under the 
seal of the G-erman Caesars;”’ but the successor of Constan- 
tine soon renounced this ignominious pretence, 
ofaoquiiug claimed the indefeasible dominion of Italy, and 
theWesl professed his design of chasing the barbarians be- 
A.“ yond the Alps. By the artful speeches, liberal 

1174 , etc. gifts, and unbounded promises of their Eastern 

ally, the free cities were encouraged to persevere in their gen- 
erous struggle against the despotism of Eredei'ic Barbarossa : 
the walls of Milan were rebuilt by the contributions of Man- 
uel ; and he poured, says the historian, a river of gold into 
the bosom of Ancona, whose attachment to the Greeks was 
fortified by the jealous enmity of the yenetiaiis.”* The sit- 
uation and trade of Ancona rendered it an important garri- 
son in the heart of Italy: it was twice besieged by the arms 
of Frederic ; the imperial forces were twice repulsed by the 
spirit of freedom ; that spirit was animated by the ambassa- 
dor of Constantinople ; and the most inti'epid patriots, the 
most faithful servants, were rewarded by the wealth and hon- 
ors of the Byzantine court.”’ The pride of Manuel disdained 
and rejected a barbarian colleague ; his ambition was excited 

The Latin, Otho (X>e Gestis Frederici 1. 1. ii. c. 30, p. 734), atteste the forg- 
ery ; the Greek, Oinnainus (L iv. c. 1, p. 78 [p« 185, edit. Bonn]), claims a prom- 
ise of restitution from Conrad and Frederic. An act of fraud is always credible 
when it is told of the Greeks. 

tu it Anconitani Graacum itnperium nimxs diligei'ent Veneti speciali 
odio Anconam oderunt*’V The cause of love, perhaps of envy, were the “bene- 
ficia, dumen aureum^’ of the emperor; and the Latin narrative is confirmed by 
Cinnamus (I iv. c. 14, p, 98 [p. 170, edit. Bonn]). 

Mpratori mentions the two sieges of Ancona; the first, in 1167, against 
Frederic I. in person (Annali, tom. x. p, 89, etc.) ; the second, in 1178, against 
his lieutenant, Christian, Archbishop of Mentis, a man unworthy of his name and 
oflice (p. 76, etc.). It is of the second siege that we possess an original narrative!, 
which he has published in his great collection (tom. vi. p. 931-946). 
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by the hope of stripping the purple from the German usurp- 
ers, and of establishing in the West as in the East his lawful 
title of sole emperor of the Romans. With this view he so- 
licited the alliance of the people and the Bishop of Rome. 
Several of the nobles embraced the cause of the Greek mon- 
arch ; the splendid nuptials of his niece with Odo Frangipani 
secured the support of that powerful family,"* and his royal 
standard or image was entertained with due reverence in the 
ancient metropolis.*” During the quarrel between Frederic 
and Alexander the Third, the pope twice received in the Vati- 
can the ambassadors of Constantinople. They flattered his 
piety by the long-promised union of the two churches, tempt- 
ed the avarice of his venal court, and exhorted the Roman 
pontifiE to seize the just provocation, the favorable moment, 
to humble the savage insolence of the Alemanni, and to ac- 
knowledge the true representative of Constantine and Au- 
gustus.**® 

But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, soon es- 
caped from the hand of the Greek emperor. His first de- 
i-autire of mauds were eluded by the prudence of Alexander 
iis designe. Third, who paused on this deep and momen- 
tous revolution;**® nor could the pope be seduced by a person- 
al dispute to renounce the perpetual inheritance of the Latin 
name. After his reunion with Frederic, he spoke a more 
peremptory language, confirmed the acts of his predecessors, 
excommunicated the adherents of Manuel, and pronounced 

We derive this anecdote from an anonymous chtonicle of Fossa Kova, pub- 
lished by Maratori (Script, ItaL tom. vii. p. 874). 

The BacriXeiov fTvjfiuov of Citinamus (1. iv* c. 14, p. $9 [p. 171, edit Bonn]) 
is susceptible of this doable sense. A standard is more Latin, an more 

Gfeek. 

Mhilominus quoque petebat, ut quia ocoasio justa et tempus opportunum 
et acceptabilo se obtulerant, Bomani corona imperii a sancto apostolo sibi redde- 
retur 5 quoniam non ad Frederic! Alamanni, sed ad suum jus a$$enilt pertinete ^ 
(Th;; Atexandii HI. a Cardinal. Arragoniss, in Script Berom Ital, tom. iii. par» t 
p, His aecomi embassy was accompanied ^‘oum immensa tnultitudlne p#®* 

"cmiiairurn.^ " ; ■ ■ 

«1SiBaas al«« p«pl«5ca sunt ” (Vit Alexandra HI. p. 460,4«a), says 
cautious pope. 
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the final separation of the churches, or at least the empires, 
of Constantinople and Eome.”* The free cities of Lombardy 
no longer remembered their foreign benefactor, and, without 
preserving the friendship of Ancona, he soon incurred the en- 
mity of Tenice."* By his own avarice, or the complaints of 
his subjects, the Greek emperor was provoked to arrest the 
persons, and confiscate the effects, of the Venetian merchants. 
This violation of the public faith exasperated a free and com- 
mercial people: one hundred galleys were launched and arm- 
ed in as many days ; they swept the coasts of Dalmatia and 
Greece : but after some mutual wounds, the war was termi- 
nated by an agreement, inglorious to the empire, insufficient 
for the republic j and a complete vengeance of these and of 
fresh injuries was reserved for the succeeding generation. 
The lieutenant of Manuel had informed his sovereign that he 
was strong enough to quell any domestic revolt of Apulia 
and Calabria; but that his forces were inadequate to resist 
the impending attack of the King of Sicily. His prophecy 
was soon verified : the death of Palaeologus devolved the 
command on several chiefs, alike eminent in rank, alike de- 
fective in military talents; the Greeks were oppressed by 
land and sea ; and a captive remnant that escaped the swords 
of the Hermans and Saracens abjured all future hostility 
against the person or dominions of their conqueror.'” Yet 
the King of Sicily esteemed the courage and constancy of 
^ ^ Manuel, who had landed a second army on the Ital- 

Normans, ian shore : he respectfully addressed the new Jus- 
tinian; solicited a peace or truce of thirty years; 
accepted as a gift the regal title; and acknowledged himself 


iitrhv tXvai Xlywv ‘Pwfiy ry vfwrlp^ Trp^c r))v ^rcp^atvripav, TrdXai 
^TTOfipayeitfoiv (Cinnamus, 1. iv. c. 1 4, p. 9D [p. 171, edit. Bonn]). 

in his sixth book, Cinnamus describes tlie Venetian war, which Nicetas has 
not thought worthy of his attention* The Italian accounts, which do not satisfy 
our curiosity, are reported by the annalist Muratori, under the years 1171, etc. 

This victory is mentioned by Bomuald of Saleimo (in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. vii, p. 198). It is whimsical enough that, in the praise of the King of Sicily, 
Cmnamns (1. iv. c* 18, p. 97, 98 [p. 168, edit* Bonn]) is much warmer and more 
Cf^ous than Falcandus (p. 268, 270). Bat the Greek is fond of description, and 
tlM) Latin historian is not fond of William the Bad. 
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the military rassal of the Roman empire.*”” The Byzantine 
Caesars acquiesced in this, shadow of dominion, without expect- 
ing, perhaps without desiring, the service of a hTorman army; 
and the truce of thirty years was not disturbed by any hostil- 
ities between Sicily and Constantinople. About the end of 
that period, the throne of Manuel was usurped by an inhti- 
man tyrant, who had deserved the abliorrence of his country 
and mankind : the sword of "William the Second, the grand- 


son of Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of the Comnenian 
race; and the subjects of Andronicus might salute the stran- 
gers as friends, since they detested their sovereign as the 
worst of enemies. The Latin historians*" expatiate on the 
Last war of rapid progress of the four counts who invaded Ro- 
and Nymans. Hiania with a jBleet and army, and reduced many 
i.i).ii 85 . castles and cities to the obedience of the King of 
Sicily. The Greeks*”” accuse and magnify the wanton and 
sacrilegious cruelties that were perpetrated in the sack of 
Thessalonica, the second city of the empire. The former de- 
plore the fate of those invincible but unsuspecting waiTiors 
who were destroyed by the arts of a vanquished foe. The 
latter applaud, in songs of triumph, the repeated victories of 
their countrymen on the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on the 
banks of the Strymon, and under the walls of Durazzo. A 
revolution which punished the crimes of Andronicus had 
united against the Pranks the zeal and courage of the success- 


ws For the epistle of William I. see Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 16, p. 101, 102 [p, 1 TB- 
ITS, edit, Bonn}) and Nicetas (1. ii. c. 8 [p. 128, edit. Bonn}). It is difficult to 
afiSrm whether these Greeks deceived thennselves or the public in these flattering 
portraits of the grandeur of the empire. 

“* I can only quote of original evidence the poor chronicles of Sioard of Cre- 
mona (p. 608), and of Fossa Nova (p. 8T6), as they are published in the seventh 
tome of Muratori’s historians. The King of Sicily sent his troops “ contra nequi- 
tiam Andronici * * • ad acquirendum imperium C. P. Thqy were “oapti aut 
confiisi *** decepti captique, ” by Isaac. 

MS By the failure of Ginuamus, we are now reduced to Nicetas (in Andronieo, 
i,L c:7,8,0j L T; in Isaac Angelo, 1, i. c. 1-4), who now becwnes a respecta- 
Me eontemporary. As he survived the emperor and thC emigre, he ib abdve flat- 
ted: but the fell of Constantinople exasperated his prejudices 'i^ajnst the Latins. 
Fcir tiie- bbbbr of learning, I shall observe that HOtder’s giMst 'obtnmentator, Eus* 
tatbLus, Archbishop of Thessalonica, refused to desert his flock. 
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ful insurgents : ten thousand were slain in battle ; and Isaac 
Angelas, the new emperor, might indulge his vanity or ven- 
geance in the treatment of four thousand captives. Such was 
the event of the last contest between the Greeks and !Noi'- 
mans : before the expiration of twenty years the rival nations 
were lost or degraded in foreign servitude; and the succes- 
sors of Constantine did not long survive to insult the fall of 
the Sicilian monarchy. 

The sceptre of Roger successively devolved to his son and 
grandson: they might be confounded under the name of 
William I., "William: they are strongly discriminated by the 

epithets of the had and the good; but these epi- 
thets, which appear to describe the perfection of 
vice and virtue, cannot strictly be applied to either 
of the Herman princes. When he was roused to 
arms by danger and shame, the first William did not degen- 
erate from the valor of his race ; but his temper was sloth- 
ful ; his manners were dissolute ; his passions headstrong and 
mischievous ; and the monarch is responsible, not only for his 
personal vices, but for those of Majo, the great admiral, who 
abused the confidence, and conspired against the life, of his 
benefactor. From the Arabian conquest, Sicily had imbibed 
a deep tincture of Oriental manners; the despotism, the 
pomp, and even' the harem, of a sultan ; and a Christian peo- 
ple was oppressed and insulted by the ascendant of the eu- 
nuchs, who openly professed, or secretly cherished, the relig- 
ion of Mahomet. An eloquent historian of the times”* has 
delineated the misfortunes of his country the ambition and 


tlie Bad, 
King of 
Sicily. 
A.i>. 1154, 
Fob. 26^ 
A.D. 1166, 
Hay T. 


The Historia Sicula of Hugo Falcandus, which properly extends from 1154 
to 1169, i$ insetted in the seventh volume of Muratori’s Collection (tom.vlL 
p. 259-844), and preceded by an eloquent preface or epistle (p. 251-258, de Oa- 
lamitatibus Siciliss), I'alcandus has bean styled the Tacitus of Sicily ; and, after 
a just, but immense, abatement, from the first to the twelfth century, from a senator 
to a monk, X would not strip him of his title : his narrative is rapid and perspicu- 
ous, bis style bold and elegant, his observation keen ; he had studied mankind, 
and feels like a man. I can only regret the narrow and barren field on which 
his labors have been cast. 

The laborious Benedictines (L’Art de v^fier les Dates, p. 896) are of opin- 
ion that the true name of Falcandus is Fulcandus or Foucault. According to 
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fall of the ungrateful Majo ; the revolt and punishment of 
his assassins ; the impi'isoninent and deliverance of the king 
himself ; the private feuds that arose from tlie public confu- 
sion ; and the various forms of calamity and discord which 
afflicted Palermo, the island, and the continent, during the 
reign of William the First, and the minority of his son. The 
youth, innocence, and beauty of William the Second*®® en- 
wiiiiamii., deared him to the nation : the factions were recon- 
’ ciled ; the laws were revived ; and from the raan- 
premature death of that amiable prince, 
Nov. 16.’ Sicily enjoyed a short season of peace, justice, and 
happiness, whose value was enhanced by the remembrance of 
the past and the dread of futurity. The legitimate male pos- 
terity of Tancred of Hauteville was extinct in the person of 
the second William ; but his aunt, the daughter of Roger, 
had married the most powerful prince of the age ; and Henry 
the Sixth, the son of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from the 
Al ps to claim the imperial crown and the inheritance of his 
wife. Against the unanimous wish of a free people, this in- 
heritance could only be acquired by arms j and I am pleased 
to transcribe the style and sense of the historian Falcandus, 
who writes at f^lie moment, and on the spot, with the feelings 


of a patriot, and the prophetic eye of a statesman. “ Oonstan- 
uamenta- daughter of Sicily, nursed from her cradle 

hiSorian® pleasures and plenty, and educated in the 

xaicanans. and manners, of this fortunate islo, departed 

long since to enrich the barbarians with our treasures, and 


them, Hugues Foucault, a Frenchman by birth, and at length Abbot of St* Denya, 
bad followed into Sicily his patron Stephen de la Perche, uncle to the mother of 
William IL, Archbishop of Palermo, and great chancellor of the kingdom, Tet 
Falcandus has all the feelings of a Sicilian; and the title of Alumnm (which he 
bestows on himself) appears to indicate that he was born, or at least educated, in 

Falcand. p. SOS. Eichard de St. Germano begins his history from the death 
a®d praises of William II. After some unmeaning epithets* he thus continues i 
et justithe cultus tempore suo vigebat in regno ; suA erat quilibet sone con- 
tentus;” (were th^ mortals?) ‘^ubique pax, ubxque secudl^ ned latronum me- 
tuebat hec maris xtauta oSendicula piratarum ^’ (Script. Ber. ItaL 

tom^ m 
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now returns, with her savage allies, to contaminate the beau- 
ties of her venerable parent. Already I behold the swarms 
of angry barbarians : our opulent cities, the places flouidshing 
in a long peace, are shaken with fear, desolated by slaughter, 
consumed by rapine, and polluted by intemperance and lust. 
1 see the massacre or captivity of our citizens, the rapes of 
our virgins and matrons."" In this extremity (he interrogates 
a friend) how must the Sicilians act ? By the unanimous elec- 
tion of a king of valor and experience, Sicily and Calabria 
might yet be preserved for in the levity of the Apulians, 
ever eager for new revolutions, I can repose neither confi- 
dence nor hope.'"* Should Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, 
the numerous youth, and the naval strength of Messina”* 
might guard the passage against a foreign invader. If the 
savage Germans coalesce with the pirates of Messina ; if they 
destroy with fire the fruitful region so often wasted by the 
fires of Mount JEtna,”® what resource will be left for the in- 
terior parts of the island, these noble cities which should never 
be violated by the hostile footsteps of a barbarian ?”* Catana 
has again been overwhelmed by an earthquake: the ancient 


is» Constantia, primis a cunabulis ia deliciarum taarum affluently dintius 
educata, tuisque iiistitutis, doctiinis efc modbus informata, tandem opibus tuis Bar« 
baros delatura discessit ; et nunc cum ingentibus copiis revertitor, ut pulcherdmfis 
nutricls ornamenta barbaric^ foeditate contaminet * * * Intueri mihi jam yideor 
turbulentas barbaroram acies ** * civitates opulentas et loca diuturny pace flcK 
rentia metil concuteve, csade vaatare, rapinis atterere, et foedare luxurid. : [occur- 
runt} hinc elves aut gladlis inteveeptiy aut servitute depress!, vlrgines constupratse, 
matronas,’’ etc. [p. 253, 264]. 

)8o ««Certe si regem [sibi] non dubiss virtutis elegerinti nee a Saxacenis Chris- 
tlani dissentiant, poterit rex ereatua rebus licet quasi desperatis et perditis subve- 
nire, et incursus hostium, $1 prudenter egerit, propulsare [ib]. 

** In Apulis, qui, semper novitate gaudentes, novarum rerum studiis agnntnr^ 
nihil arbitror spei aut fiduciss reponendum [ib.]. 

i8a Si civium tuorum virtutem et audaciam attendas, * * mnrorum etiam 
ambitum densis turribus circumseptum ” [ib.]. 

^^Oum crudelitate piratic^ Theutonum confligat atrocitas, et inter ambustos 
lapides, et Btbnm fiagrantis inoendia,” etc. [ib.], 

‘*Eam partem, quam nobilissimarum dvitatum ful^r illustrat, quffi et toti 
regno singulad meruit privilegio praaminere, nefarium esset ^ ♦ ♦ vd barbarorum 
ingresstl pollui [ib.]. I wish to transcribe his florid, hut carious, description of 
the palace, city, and luxuriant plain of Palermo. 

V.— 42 
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virtue of Syracuse expires in poverty and solitude but Pa- 
lermo is still cx’owned with a diadem, and her triple walls en- 
close the active multitudes of Christians and Saracens. If 
the two nations, under one king, can unite for their common 
safety, they may rush on the barbarians with invincible arms. 
But if the Saracens, fatigued by a repetition of injuries, should 
now retire and rebel ; if they should occupy the castles of the 
moxxntains and sea-coast, the unfortunate Christians, exposed 
to a double attack, and placed as it were between the hammer 
and the anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless and inevita- 
ble servitude.’”®' We must not forget that a priest hex’e pre- 
fers his country to his religion : and that the Moslems, whose 
alliance he seeks, were stiU numerous and powerful in the 
State of Sicily. 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, of Falcandus were at first 
gratified by the free and unanimous election of Tancrod, the 
Conquest of grandsou of the first king, whoso birth was illegiti- 
of si^inf by”“ whose civil and military virtues shone 

without a blemish. During four years, tho term 
a.d,ii94. Qf reign, he stood in arms on the far- 

thest verge of the Apulian frontier against tho powers of 
Germany; and the restitution of a royal captive, of Oonstan- 
tia herself, without injury or ransom, may appear to surpass 
the most liberal measure of policy or reason. After his de- 
cease the kingdom of his widow and infant son fell without a 
struggle, and Henry pursued his victorious march from Capua 
to Palermo. The political balance of Italy was destroyed by 

m Vires non suppetnnt, et conatus tnos tain inopia oivium, quam paucitas 
beUatorum elidunt ” Q). 253, 264.] 

las vero, quia difficile est Cbtistiaups in tanto rerum turbine, sublato regie 
iimpro garaoenos non opprimere, si Samceni iiyuriis fatigati ab ds coeperint dUsl- 
dere, et castella forte maritdma vd tnontanas munitiones oocupaverint ; ut bine 
ccTO Tbentonipis summit [sit] virtute pugnandum, UKuc Saracenis orebris insultibna 
occurreiidum, quid putas acturi sunt Siculi inter bas depressi angustias, et velut 
iple]^ H^lenuEi et inqude^ multo oum discrimine oonstitnti ? hoc ntiqne agent quod 
poterunt, ut se Barbaris miserabili condltione dedentes, in eorum se canferant po* 
plebis et procerum Gbtistianorum et Saraoenorum vota oon^ 
ir^ein sibi coneorditer digentea, [irrpentes] barbaros totis viribua, 
eqn^uie, tpi^sque deddetiis proturbare contendant *' [p. 254]. The Nor- 
mima and Sicilians appear to be confounded. 
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his success ; and if the pope and the free cities had consult* 
ed their obvious and real interest, they would have combined 
the powers of earth and heaven to prevent the dangerous 
union of the German empire with the kingdom of Sicily. 
But the subtle policy, for which the Vatican has so often been 
praised or arraigned, was on this occasion blind and inactive ; 
and if it were true that Celestine the Third had kicked away 
the imperial crown from the head of the prostrate Henry,*” 
such an act of impotent pride could serve only to cancel an 
obligation and provoke an enemy. The Genoese, who en- 
joyed a beneficial trade and establishment in Sicily, listened 
to the promise of his boundless gratitude and speedy depart- 
ure :*** their fieet commanded the Straits of Messina, and 
opened the harbor of Palermo ; and the first act of his gov- 
ernment was to abolish the privileges and to seize the prop- 
erty of these imprudent allies. The last hope of Falcandus 
was defeated by the discord of the Christians and Mahome- 
tans : they fought in the capital ; several thousands of the lat- 
ter were slain, but their surviving brethren fortified the moun- 
tains, and disturbed above thirty years the peace of the island. 
By the policy of Frederic the Second, sixty thousand Saracens 
were transplanted to Hocera, in Apulia. In their wars against 
the Homan Church, the emperor and his son Mainfroy were 
strengthened and disgraced by the service of the enemies of 
Christ j and this national colony maintained their religion 
and manners in the heart of Italy till they were extirpated, at 
the end of the thirteenth century, by the zeal and revenge 
of the House of Anjou.*** All the calamities which the pro- 

The testimony of an Englishman, of Roger de Hoveden (p. 689), will light- 
ly weigh against the silence of German and Italian history (Muratori, Annali 
d^Italia, tom. x, p. 156). The priests and pilgrims, who returned from Rome, ex- 
alted, by every tale, the omnipotence of the holy father. 

“ Ego enim in eo cum Teutonicis manere non debeo ” (CafFari, AnnaL Ge- 
luionses, in Muratori, Script, Eerum Italicarum, tom. vi. p. 367, 868). 

Eor the Saracens of Sicily and Nocera, see the Annals of Muratori (tom. x. 
p. 149, and a,I). 1223, 1247), Giannone (tom. ii, p. 885), and of the originals, in 
Muratori^s Collection, Richard de St. Germane (tom. viL p. 996), Matteo Spinelli 
de Giovenazzo (tom. viL p. 1064), Nicholas de jramsilla (tom. x. p, 494),and Mat- 
teo ViUani (tom. xiv. 1. vil. p. 103). The last of these in sin nates that, in reducing 
the Saracena of Nocera^ Charles 11. of Aujou employed rather artidee than violence* 
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phetic omtor had deplored were surpassed by the cruelty and 
avarice of the German conqueror. He violated the royal 
sepulchres,®' and explored the secret treasures of the palace, 
Palermo', and the whole kingdom ; the pearls and jewels, how- 
ever precious, might be easily removed, but one hundred and 
sixty horses were laden with the gold and silver of Sicily.”* 
The young king, his mother and sisters, and the nobles of 
both sexes, were separately confined in the fortresses of the 
Alps, and, on the slightest rumor of rebellion, the captives 
were deprived of life, of their eyes, or of the hope of pos- 
terity. Constantia herself was touched with sympathy for 
the miseries of her country, and the heiress of the Hormau 
line might struggle to check her despotic husband, and to 
save the patrimony of her new-born son, of an emperor so 
famous in the next age under the name of Frederic the Sec- 
mnaifflcttoo- Tou years after this revolution, the French 

Normanl® uionarchs annexed to their crown the duchy of Hor- 
a.d. 1204 . niaudy : the sceptre of her ancient dukes had been 
transmitted, by a granddaughter of William the Conqueror, 
to the House of Plantagenet; and the adventurous FTormans, 
who had raised so many trophies in France, England, and Ire- 
land, in Apulia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, either in vic- 
tory or servitude, among the vanquished nations. 


Maratori quotes a passage from Arnold of Lubec (1. ir, o. 20) : “ Repent 
thesauros absconditos, et omnem lapidum pretiosorum et gemmaram gloriam, ita 
nt onwatis 160 somaiiis, gloriose ad terram suam redierit.’’ Roger de Hoveden, 
who mentions the violatioa of the royal tombs and corpses, computes the spoil of 
Salerno at 200,000 ounces of gold (p. 746). On these occasions l am almost 
tempted to exclaim with the listening maid in La Fontaine, Je vondrois bien 
avoir ce qni manque.” 

* It is remarkable that at the same time the tombs of the Roman emperors, 
even of Coiistantine himself, were 'violated and ransacked by their degenerate suc- 
cessor Alexius Comnenus, in ‘order to enable him to pay the “German ” tribute 
exacted by the menaces of the Emperor Henry. See the end of the first book of 
the Life of Alexins in Nicetas, p. 682, edit. Bonn.— M. 
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CHAPTEK LVII. 

The Turks of the House of Seljuk. — Their Revolt against Mahmud, Conqueror of 
Hindostan. — Togrul subdues Persia, and protects the Caliphs. — Defeat and 
Captivity of the Emperor Romaniis Diogenes by Alp Arslan. — Power and Mag- 
nificence of Malek Shah. — Conquest of Asia Minor and Syria. — State and Op- 
pression of Jerusalem. — Pilgrimages to the Holy Sepulchre. 

Fbom the Isle of Sicily the reader must transport himself 
beyond the Caspian Sea to the original seat of the Turks or 
„ „ Turkmans, against whom the first crusade was prin- 
cipally directed.® Their Scythian empire of the 
sixth century was long since dissolved, but the name was still 
famous among the Greeks and Orientals ; and the fragments 
of the nation, each a powerful and independent people, were 
scattered over the desert from China to the Oxus and the 
Danube: the colony of Hungarians’* was admitted into the 
republic of Europe, and the thrones of Asia were occupied 
by slaves and soldiers of Turkish extraction. While Apulia 
and Sicily were subdued by the 1^'orman lance, a swarm of 
these northern shepherds overspread the kingdoms of Per- 
sia; their princes of the race of Seljuk erected a splendid 
and solid empire from Samareand to the confines of Greece 
and Egypt, and the Turks have maintained their dominion in 
Asia Minor till the victorious crescent has been planted on 
the dome of St. Sophia. 

One of the greatest of the Turkish princes was Mamood or 
Mahmud,* the Gaznevide, who reigned in the eastern prov- 


^ I am indebted for bis character and history to D’Herbelot (Bibliotbbqiie Ori- 
antale, Mahmud^ p. 538-5S7), M. de Guignes (Histoire des Huns, tom, iii- p. 156- 

* On the ethnology of the Turks, see Editor’s notes, rol. iii, p. 108 j vol, iv, 
p, 819,— S. 

This knpMea^hat the Hangarians were Turks ; but it has been shown in a pre- 
vions note that they belonged to the Einnish or Tschudish race. See p. 568. — S, 
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inces of Persia one thousand years after the birth of Ohi'ist. 
TTis father Sebectagi^ was the slave of the slave of the slave 
of the commander of the faithful. But in this de- 
GtfznevM^® sceut of Servitude the first degree was merely titu- 
A.D. 99 T- 1028 . since it was filled by the sovereign of Transox- 

iana and Cborasan, who still paid a nominal allegiance to the 
Caliph of Bagdad. The second rank was that of a minister 
of state, a lieutenant of the Samanides,® who broke, by his re- 
volt, the bonds of political slavery. But the third step was 
a state of real and domestic servitude in the family of that 
rebel, from which Sebectagi, by his courage and doxtoiity, as- 
cended to the supreme command of the city and province of 
Gazna,® as the son-in-law and successor of his grateful master. 
The falling dynasty of the Samanides was at first protected, 
and at last overthrown, by their servants, and, in the public 
disorders, the fortune of Mahmud continually increased. For 
him the title of Sultan'" was first invented and his kingdom 

173), and our counti-yman Colonel Alexander Dow (vol. i. p. 23-88). * In the two 
first volumes of his History of Hindostan ho styles himself the translator of the 
Persian Ferishta ; but in his ftorid text it is not easy to distinguish the version 
and the original.*^ 

® The dynasty of the Samanides continued one hundred and twenty-five years, 
A;i>. 874-999, under ten princes. See their succession and ruin in the Tables of 
M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 404-406). They were followed by the 
Gaznevides, a. x>. 999-1188 (see tom, i. p. 239, 240). His division of nations often 
disturbs the senes of time and place. 

® Gaznah bortos non habet : est emporium et domicilium mercaturea Indicss,** 
Abulfedse Geograph, Keiake, tab. xxiit. p. 349 ; D’Herbelot, p. 364. It has not 
been visited by any modern traveller, 

^ By the ambjissador of the Caliph of Bagdad, who employed an Arabian or 

» Sebuctecin, Weil, Geschichte der Qhalifen, vol. iii. p. 60, — 

^ It is uncertain when the title of SuLtan was first used, but it seems at all 
events to have been older tlinn the time of Mahmud. It is mentioned by Halebi 
under the reign of Motawaccel; but according to Ibn Chaldun it was first as- 
stuned by the Bowides. Weil, ibid. vol. ii, p. 845, note. — 8. 

® Besides these sources, Weil mentions Otbi and Mirchond’s Histoiy of the Gaz- 
nevides. Geschichte der Chalifen, vol. iii. p. 60. — S. 

Thy European reader now possesses a more accurate version of Ferishta^ that 
of €yi<my Briggs. Of Golonel DOw’s work, Colonel BHggs observes, “ that the 
authpr’s name will be handed down to posterity as one of the earliest and most 
Of pur Oriental scholars. Instead of confining himself, however, to 
mere to-an^ation, he has filled his work with his own observations, which have 
beea so embodied ijint the text that Gibbon declares it impossible to 4iskuguiBh 
the tran^atoitirom the original author,” Preface, p. vii,—^M. 
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was enlarged from Transoxiana to the neighborhood of Ispa- 
han, from the shores of the Caspian to the mouth of the In- 
dus. But the principal source of his fame and riches was the 
holy war which he waged against the Gentoos of Hindostan. 
His twelve 1”^ this foreign naiTative I may not consume a page, 
intcrmndos- ^ volume would scarcely suffice to recapitulate 
the battles and sieges of his twelve expeditions. 
Never was the Mussulman hero dismayed by the inclemency 
of the seasons, the height of the mountains, the breadth of 
the rivers, the bari’enness of the desert, the multitudes of the 
enemy, or the formidable array of their elephants of war.' 
The Sultan ^of Gazna surpassed the limits of the conquests of 
Alexander; after a march of three months, over the hills of 
Cashmir and Thibet, he reached the famous city of Kinoge,* 

Chaldaic word that signifies lord and mast&r (D^Herbelot, p. 825). It is inter- 
preted A^roicpdrajp, IQacriXebg "BacFiXeuiv^ by the Byzantine writers of the eleventh 
century ; and the name (^ovXravbCf Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the Greek 
and Latin languages, after it had passed from the Gaznevides to the Seljukides^ 
and other emirs of Asia and Egypt. Ducange (Dissertation xvi. siir JoinvillOj^ 
p. 288-240, Gloss. Grtec. et Latin.) labors to find the title of Sultan in the an- 
cient kingdom of Persia ; but his proofs are mere shadows ; a proper name in the 
Themes of Constantine (ii. 11 [tom. iii. p- 61, edit. Bonn]), an anticipation of Zo- 
naias, etc., and a medal of Kai Khosrou, not (as he believes) the Sassanide of the 
sixth, but the Seljukide of Iconium of the thirteenth century (De Guignes, Hisi. 
des Huns, tom. i. p. 246). 

® Ferishta (apud Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 49) mentions the report 
of a ffun^ in the Indian army. But as X am slow in believing this premature 
(a.i). 1008) use of artillery, I must desire to scrutinize first the text and then the 
authority of Feriahta, who Ured in the Mogul court in the last century. 

• Kinoge, or Canouge (the old Palimbothra),** is marked in latitude 27® S', 
longitude 80° 18'. See D'Anville (Antiquitd de I’lnde, p. 60-62), corrected by 
the local knowledge of Major Rennell (in his excellent Memoir on his Map of 
Hindostan, p* S7--43) ; 800 jewellers, 80,000 shops for the areca nut, 60,000 bands 
of musicians, etc. (Abulfed, Geograph, tab. xv. p. 274; Dow, voL i. p, 16), will 
allow an ample deduction. 

» This passage is differently written in the various manuscripts I have seen; 
and in some the word tope (gun) has been written for nupth (naphtha), and too- 
fung (musket) fbr khudung (arrow). But no Pemian or Arabic history speaks of 
gunpowder before the time usually assigned for its invention (a.i>. 1817); long 
after which it was first applied to the purposes of war. Brigg’s Ferishta, vol. L 
p. 47, note.^M* 

, ^ Mr^ Wilson (Hindu Dramj^ vol% iii. p. 12) and Behlegel (Indische Bibliothek, 
vol. ii. p. 894) concur in identifying Palimbothra Svith the Patalipura of the In- 
dians, the Patna of the moderns. 
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on the Upper Ganges, and, in a naval combat on one of the 
branches of the Indus, he fought and vanquished four thou- 
sand boats of the natives. Delhi, Labor, and Multan were 
compelled to open their gates ; the fertile kingdom of Guza- 
rat attracted his ambition and tempted his stay ; and his ava- 
rice indulged the fruitless project of discovering the golden 
and aromatic isles of the Southern Ocean, On the payment 
of a tribute the rajahs preserved their dominions, the people 
their lives and fortunes : but to the religion of Hindostan the 
zealous Mussulman was cruel and inexorable ; many hundred 
temples or pagodas were levelled with the ground, many thou- 
sand idols were demolished, and the servants of the prophet 
were stimulated and rewarded by the precious “materials of 
which they were composed. The pagoda of Sumuat was sit- 
uate on the promontory of Guzarat, in the neighborhood of 
Diu, one of the last remaining possessions of the Portuguese.’’ 
It was endowed with the revenue of two thousand villages ; 
two thousand Brahmins were consecrated to the service of 
the deity, whom they washed each morning and evening in 
water from the distant Ganges; the subordinate ministers 
consisted of three hundred musicians, three hundred barbers, 
and five hundred dancing girls, conspicuous for their birth 
or beauty. Three sides of the temple were protected by the 
ocean, the narrow isthmus was fortified by a natural or artifi- 
cial precipice, and the city and adjacent country were peopled 
by a nation of fanatics. They confessed the sins and the 
punishment of Kinoge and Delhi; but if the impious stran- 
ger should presume to approach ^i/r holy precincts, he 
would surely be overwhelmed by a blast of the divine ven- 
geance. By this challenge the faith of Mahmud was ani- 
mated to a personal trial of the strength of this Indian doity. 
Pifty thousand of his worshippers were pierced by the spear 
of the Moslems ; the walls were scaled, the sanctuary was 
profaned, and the conqueror aimed a blow of his iron xnace 
^tim head of the idol. The trembling Brahmins are said 

. ^ of Hiivope, saya Feriilitai(I>ow, i. p. 66). Ooiisult AbuHbdf* 

l^nneirs Map pf Sindostan. 
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to have oifered ten millions® sterling for his ransom ; and it 
was urged by the wisest counsellors that the destruction of a 
stone image would not change the hearts of the Gentoos, and 
that such a sum might be dedicated to the relief of the true 
believers. “ Your reasons,” replied the sultan, “ are specious 
and strong; but never in the eyes of posterity shall Mah- 
mud appear as a merchant of idols.”** He repeated his blows, 
and a treasure of pearls and rubies, concealed in the belly of 
the statue, explained in some degree the devout prodigality 
of the Bi’ahmins. The fragments of the idol were distrib- 
uted to Gazna, Mecca, and Medina. Bagdad listened to the 
edifying tale, and Mahmud was saluted by the caliph with 
the title of guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet. 

From the paths of blood, and such is the history of nations, 
I cannot refuse to turn aside to gather some flowers of sei- 

His character The name of Mahmud the Gazne- 

vide is still venerable in the East : his subjects en- 
joyed the blessings of prosperity and peace ; his vices were 
concealed by the veil of religion ; and two familiar examples 
will testify his justice and magnanimity. I. As he sat in the 
divan, an unhappy subject bowed before the throne to accuse 
the insolence of a Turkish soldier who had di'iven him from 
his house and bed. “ Suspend your clamors,” said Mahmud ; 
“inform me of his next visit, and ourself in person will 
judge and punish the offender.” The sultan followed his 
guide, invested the house with his guards, and, extinguishing 
the torches, pronounced the death of the criminal, who had 
been seized in the act of rapine and adultery. After the ex- 
ecution of his sentence the lights were rekindled, Mahmud 
fell prostrate in pi*ayer, and, rising from the ground, demand- 


• Ferishta says, some crores of gold.” Dow says, in a note at the bottom of 
the page, **ten millions, ” which is the explanation of the word “crore*” Mr. 
Gibbon say rashly that the sum offered hy the Brahmins was ten millions sterling. 
Note to Miirs India, vol. ii. p. 322. Col. Briggs’s translation is a quantity of gold.” 

The treasure found in the temple, perhaps in the image,” according to Major 
Price’s authorities, was twenty millions of dinars of gold, above nine millions ster- 
ling; but this was a hundred-fold the ransom offered by the Brahmins. Price, 
vol. ii. p. 290. — M. 

*» Bather than the idol broker, be chose to be called Mahmud^ the idol breaker. 
Price, vol ii. p. 289* — M. 
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ed some homely fare, which he devoured with the voracious- 
ness of hunger. The poor man, whose injury he had avenged, 
was unable to suppress his astonishment and cm-iosity ; and 
the courteous monarch condescended to explain the motives 
of this singular behavior. “I had reason to suspect that 
none, except one of my sons, could dare to perpetrate such 
an outrage ; and I extinguished the lights that my justice 
might be blind and inexorable. My prayer was a thanksgiv- 
ing on the discovery of the offender ; and so painful was my 
anxiety, that I had passed three days without food sitjce the 
first moment of your complaint.” II. The Sultan of Gazna 
had declared war against the dynasty of the Bowides, the 
sovereigns of the western Persia; he was disarmed by an 
epistle of the sultana mother, and delayed his invasion till 
the manhood of her son.® “ During the life of my husband,” 
said the artful regent, “ I was ever apprehensive of your am- 
bition : he was a prince and a soldier worthy of your arms. 
He is now no more : his sceptre has passed to a woman and 
a child, and you da/re not attack their infancy and weakness. 
How inglorious would be your conquest, how shameful your 
defeat! and yet the event of war is in the hand of the Al- 
mighty.” Avarice was the only defect that tarnished the il- 
lustrious character of Mahmud ; and never has tliat passion 
been more richly satiated.* The Orientals exceed the meas- 
ure of credibility in the account of millions of gold and sil- 
ver, such as the avidity of man has never accumulated ; in 
the magnitude of pearls, diamonds, and rubies, such as have 
never been produced by the workmanship of nature.® Yet 
the soil of Hindostan is impregnated with precious minerals ; 

® B'Herbdot, Bibliotb^que Ovientale, p. 527- Yet these letters, apophthegms, 
etc., are rarely the language of the heart, or the motives of public action* 

; ® JB'or instance, a ruby of four hundred and fifty tniskals (Dow, vol. i, p* 53), or 
siz pounds three ounc^ : th?» largest in the treasury of Delhi w^ghed seventeen 
(Voyages de Taveraier, partie it p. 280). It is true that in the East ail 
are called rubies (p. 355), and that Tavernier saw three larger nnd 
the jewels, ‘®de notre grand roi, le plus puissant et plui 
ipa^ijRqTte de tous^ les rois de la terra (p- 376)- 
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her trade, in every age, has attracted the gold and silver of 
the world ; and her virgin spoils were rifled by the flrst of 
the Mahometan conquerors. His behavior, in the last days of 
his life, evinces the vanity of these possessions, so laboriously 
won, so dangerously held, and so inevitably lost. He survey- 
ed the vast and various chambers of the treasury of Gazna; 
burst into tears ; and again closed the doors, without bestow- 
ing any portion of the wealth which he could no longer hope 
to preserve. The following day he reviewed the state of his 
military force; one hundred thousand foot, fifty -flve thou- 
sand horse, and thirteen hundred elephants of battle.” He 
again wept the instability of human greatness : and his grief 
was embittered by the hostile progress of the Turkmans, 
whom he had introduced into the heart of his Persian 
kingdom. 

In the modern depopulation of Asia the regular operation 
of government and agriculture is confined to the neighbor- 
Mannere and cities, and the distant country is abandoned 

emigration of to the pastoral tribes of Arabs, Kurds, and Turh- 

the Turka, or 1 1 .rx i -i . . i - t 

^ri^ns^ mans. Of the last-mentioned people, two consid- 
erable branches extend on either side of the Cas- 
pian Sea : the western colony can muster forty thousand sol- 
diers ; the eastern, less obvious to the traveller, but more 
strong and populous, has increased to the number of one hun- 
dred thousand families. In the midst of civilized nations 
they preserve the manners of the Scythian desert, remove 
their encampments with the change of seasons, and feed their 
cattle among the ruins of palaces and temples. Their fiocks 
and herds are their only riches; their tents, either black or 
white, according to the color of the banner, are covered with 
felt, and of a circular form ; their winter apparel is a sheep- 

Dow, voL i, p. 65, The sovereign of Kinoge is said to have possessed 2500 
elephants (Abulfed. Gaograph. tab, xv. p. 274). From these Indian stories the 
reader may correct a note in my first volume (p. 480 ; or from that note he may 
correct these stones. 

“ See a just and natural picture of these pastoral manners, in the history of 
William Archbishop of Tyre 0* in the Gesta Dei per Francos, p. 683, 634)^ 

and a valuable note by the editor of the Histoire Gdn^alogique des Tatars, p, 535- 
538. 
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skinj a robe of cloth or cotton their summer garment: the 
features of the men are harsh and ferocious ; the countenance 
of their women is soft and pleasing. Their wandeiang life 
maintains the spirit and exercise of arms ; tliey light on horse- 
back; and their courage is displayed in frequent contests with 
each other and with their neighbors. For the license of past- 
ure they pay a slight tribute to the sovereign of the land ; 
but the domestic jurisdiction is in the hands of the chiefs and 
elders. The first emigration of the Eastern Turkmans, the 
most ancient of their race, may be ascribed to the tenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era.” In the decline of the caliphs, and 
the weakness of their lieutenants, the banner of the Jaxai*tes 
was often violated : in each invasion, after the victory or re- 
treat of their countrymen, some wandering tribe, embracing 
the Mahometan faith, obtained a free encampment in the spa- 
cious plains and pleasant climate of Transoxiana and Oarizrne. 
The Turkish slaves who aspired to the throne encouraged 
these emigrations, which recruited their armies, awed their 
subjects and rivals, and protected the frontier against the 
wilder natives of Turkestan; and this policy was abused by 
Mahmud the Gaznevide beyond the example of former times. 
He was admonished of his error by a chief of the I'aco of Sel- 
juk, who dwelt in the territory of Bochara. The sultan had 
inquired what supply of men he could furnish for military 
service. “ If yon send,” replied Ismael, “ one of those arrows 
into our camp, fifty thousand of your servants will mount 
on horseback.” “ And if that number,” continued Mahmud, 
“ should not be snfScient ?” “ Send this second arrow to 

the horde of Balik,and yon will find fifty thousand more.” 
“But,” said the Gaznevide, dissembling his anxiety, “if I 
^ould stand in need of the whole force of your kindred 
tribes?” “Despatch my how,” was the last reply of Ismael, 
and, as it is circulated around, the summons will be obeyed 

^ ‘ ^ ' fee iSrst eimgrations of the Tarkmans, and doubtful origin of the Seljukiana, 
|n^ W .tta^d in the lahoriona History of the Huns, hy Gnignes Ctom. i. 

i, V, tom. iii. 1. riL ix. x.), and the Bibliothfeque Orientale 
897-901), Elmscin (Hiet, Saxaceri. p. 881-883 [4.tfl 
B., 16^^), and Abulpharagius (Efeasi p. 321, 222). 
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by two hundred thousand horse.” The apprehension of such 
formidable friendship induced Mahmud to transport the most 
obnoxious tribes into the heart of Chorasan, where they would 
be separated from their brethren by the river Oxus, and en- 
closed on all sides by the walls of obedient cities. But the 
face of the country was an object of temptation rather- than 
terror ; and the vigor of government was relaxed by the ab- 
sence and death of the Sultan of Gazna. The shepherds were 
converted into robbers ; the bands of robbers were collected 
into an army of conquerors : as far as Ispahan and the Tigris 
Persia was afflicted by their predatory inroads ; and the Turk- 
mans were not ashamed or afraid to measure their courage 
and numbers with the proudest sovereigns of Asia. Mas- 
soud, the son and successor of, Mahmud, had too long neglect- 
ed the advice of his wisest Omrahs. “ Tour enemies,” they 
repeatedly urged, “ were in their origin a swarm of ants ; 
they are now little snakes; and, unless they be instantly 
crushed, they will acquire the venom and magnitude of ser- 
pents.” After some alternatives of truce and hostility, after 
the repulse or partial success of his lieutenants, the sultan 
marched in person against the Turkmans, who attacked him 
on all sides with barbai’ous shouts and irregular onset. “Mas- 
soud,” says the Persian historian,” “ plunged singly to oppose 
the torrent of gleaming arms, exhibiting such acts of gigantic 
force and valor as never king had before displayed. A few 
of his friends, roused by his words and actions, and that innate 
honor which inspires the brave, seconded their lord so well. 


They defeat 
the Gazne- 
vldee, and 
suhdue 
Persia. 

1038 . 


that, wheresoever he turned his fatal sword, the en- 
emies were mowed down or retreated before him. 
But now, when victory seemed to blow on his stan- 
dard, misfortune was active behind it ; for when he 


looked round he beheld almost his whole army, excepting that 


>* Dow, Hist, of Hindostan, vol. i, p. 89, 96-98. I have copied this passage as 
a specimen of the Forsian manner ; but I suspect that, by some odd fatality, the 
style of Ferishta has been improved by that of Ossian.* 

* Q-ibbon’s conjecture was well founded. Compare the more sober and genm 
ine version of Colonel Briggs, vol. i. p. 110. — M. 
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body he commaiided in person, devouring the paths of flight.” 
The Qaznevide was abandoned by the c9wardice or treachery 
of some generals of Turkish race ; and this memorable day 
of Zendecan” founded in Persia the dynasty of the shepherd 
kings.” 

The victorious Turkmans immediately proceeded to the 
election of a king j and, if the probable tale of a Latin his- 
Dynastyofthe deserves any credit, they determined by 

seUnki^e. lot the choice of their new master. A number of 

A.v*r033-“Utsa ... *1 j "XT xT- 

arrows were successively inscribed with the name 
of a tribe, a family, and a candidate ; they were drawn from 
the bundle by the hand of a child, and the important prize 
was obtained by Togrul Beg, the son of Michael, the son of 
Seljak, whose surname was immortalized in the greatness 
of his posterity* The Sultan Mahmud, who valued himself 
on his skill in national genealogy, professed his ignorance 
of the family of Seljuk ; yet the father of that race appears 
to have been a chief of power and renown.^’^ For a daring 
intrusion into the harem of his prince, Seljuk was banished 
from Turkestan : with a numerous tribe of his friends and 
vassals he passed the Jaxartes, encamped in the neighborhood 

The Zendekan of D’Herbelot (p. 1028), the Bindaka of Dow (rol. i. p* 07), 
is probably the Dandanekan of Abulfeda (Geograph, p. 845, Reiske), a small town 
of Chorasan, two days* journey from Mara, and renowned through the East for 
the production and manufacture of cotton. 

The Byzantine historians (Cedrenus, tom. iL p. 76$, 767 [p. 566 seq.i edit. 
Bonn] ; Zonaras, tom. ii. p. 265 [L xviL c, 25] ; Nicephoms Biyennius, p. 21 [p. 26, 
edit. Bonn]) have confounded in this revolution the truth of time and place, of 
names and persons, of causes and events. The ignorance and errors of these 
Greeks (which I shall not stop to unravel) may inspire some distrust of the stoiy 
of Cyaxares and Qyrus, as it is told by their most eloquent predecesscnrs. 

Willerm. Tyr. 1. i c. 7, p. 633. [In Gesta Dei per Erano. tom, i. fol. Hanov. 
1611.] The divination by arrows is ancient and famous in the Bast. 

D’Herbelot, p. 801. Yet after the fortune of his posterity, Seljuk became 
the thirty-fourth in lineal descent from the great Alrasiah, Emperor of Touran 
{j^ BQOy The Tartar pedigree of the House of Zingis gave a different cast to flat* 
teary la^iabSe v end the hktOri^ Mirkhohd derives the Seljukides Arom Alanka- 
vahf the virgin mother (p. 801, col. 2). If they be the same as the Zattuts of 
Bahadur BPban (Histk G^mlalogique, p, 148), we quote in their favor 
th4 1#^ esHdence <sf a Tamr prmce himself, the descendant of Zingis, 

AMkaYsi]^ or Alaheu, and Oguz ^ ^ 
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of Samarcand, embraced the religion of Mahomet, and ac* 
quired the crown of martyrdom in a war against the infidels. 
His age, of a hundred and seven years, surpassed the life of his 
son, and Seljuk adopted the care of his two grandsons, Togrul 
and tTaafar,'^ the oldest of whom, at the age of forty-five, was 
invested with the title of Sultan in the royal city of Hishabur. 
and blind determination of chance was justified by 

virtues of the successful candidate. It would 
■‘•*•^ 088 - 1063 . Bupei*fiuous to praise the valor of a Turk ; and 
the ambition of Togrul* “ was equal to his valor. By his arms 
the Q-aznevides were expelled from the eastern kingdoms of 
Persia, and gradually driven to the banks of the Indus, in 
search of a softer and more wealthy conquest. In the West 
he annihilated the dynasty of the Bowides ; and the sceptre 
of Irak passed from the Persian to the Turkish nation. The 
princes who had felt, or who feared, the Seljukian arrows 
bowed their heads in the dust ; by the conquest of Aderbi- 
jan, or Media, he approached the Homan confines; and the 
shepherd presumed to despatch an ambassador, or herald, to 
demand the tribute and obedience of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople.** In his own dominions Togrul was the father 
of his soldiers and people ; by a firm and equal administra- 
tion Persia was relieved from the evils of anarchy ; and the 
same hands which had been imbrued in blood became the 
guardians of justice and the public peace. The more rus- 
tic, perhaps the wisest, portion of the Turkmans®* continued to 


By a slight corruption Togrul Beg is the Tangi'oli-pix of the Greeks, His 
reign and character ai'e faithfully exhibited by D’Herbelot (Bibliothhque OrientaJe, 
p. 1027^ 1028) and Be Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 189-201). 

Cedranus, tom. ii. p. 774, 775 [p. 580 seq., edit. Bonn] ; 2jonaras, tom. ii. 
p. 257 [1- xvii. c* 25]. With their usual knowledge of Oriental affairs, they de* 
acribe the ambassador as a sheriff who, like the syncellus of the patiiarch, was th« 
vicar and successor of the caliph. 

^ From William of Tyre I bare borrowed this distinction of Turks and Turk- 
mans, which at least is popular and convenient. The names are the same, and the 


* Seljuk had^/bwr sons, Micail, Junus, Arslan or Israil, and Musa. The last 

two outlived him, but are not distinguished in history. His grandsons, Togrul 
and Jaafar, m^ifitioned by Gibbon, were the sons of Micail. Weil, Ges#thichte d«r 
Clialifen, vdk iii. p. 82.— SI 
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dwell in the tents of their ancestors ; and, fi’om the Oxus to 
the Euphi’ates, these military colonies were protected and 
propagated by their native princes. But the Turks of the 
court and city were refined by business and softened by pleas- 
ure : they imitated the dress, language, and manners of Per- 
sia j and the royal palaces of Nishabur and Rei displayed the 
order and magnificence of a great monai*chy- The most de- 
serving of the Arabians and Persians were promoted to the 
honors of the State ; and the whole body of the Turkish na- 
tion embraced with fervor and sincerity the religion of Ma- 
homet. The northern swarms of barbarians who overspread 
both Europe and Asia have been irreconcilably separated by 
the consequences of a similar conduct. Among the Moslems, 
as among the Christians, their vague and local traditions have 
yielded to the reason and atithority of the prevailing system, 
to the fame of antiquity, and the consent of nations. But 
the triumph of the Koran is more pure and meritorious, as 
it was not assisted by any visible splendor of worship which 
might allure the pagans by some resemblance of idolatry. 
The first of the Seljukian sultans was conspicuous by his zeal 
and faith ; each day he repeated the five prayers which are 
enjoined to the true believei's ; of each week the two first 
days were consecrated by an extraordinary fast ; and in every 
city a mosque was completed before Togrul presumed to lay 
the foundations of a palace.*’ 

"With the belief of the Koran, the son of Selj'juk imbibed a 
lively reverence for the successor of the prophet. But that 
He deUvOTB sublime character was still disputed by the caliphs 
ofBarfad. Bagdad and Egypt, and each of the rivals was 
a.». i 866. solicitous to prove his title in the judgment of the 
strong, though illiterate, barbarians. Mahmud the Gazno- 
vide had declared himself in favor of the line of Abbas ; and 


lididitian of man is of the Sanaa import in the Persic and Teotonfe idioms* Few 
orltfcs will adopt the etymology of James da Vitry (Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. c. 
p,. 1061 [Gesta Dei per Franc.]), of Turoomani, <^uasi Turci et Comani^ a mixed 

i ‘ G^B*tde des Hups, tom. m. p. 166, iee,,lB7. M. do Guigoes quot« 
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had treated with indignity the robe of honor which was 
presented by the Fatimite ambassador. Yet the ungrateful 
Hashemite had changed with the change of fortune ; he ap- 
plauded the victory of Zeudecan, and named the Seljukian 
sultan his temporal vicegerent over the Moslem world. As 
Togrul executed and enlarged this important trust, he was 
called to the deliverance of the Caliph Oayem, and obeyed 
the holy summons, which gave a new kingdom to his arms.” 
In the palace of Bagdad the commander of the faithful still 
slumbered, a venerable phantom. His servant or master, the 
prince of the Bowides, could no longer protect him from the 
insolence of meaner tyrants; and the Euphrates and Tigris 
were oppressed by the revolt of the Turkish and Arabian 
emirs. The presence of a conqueror was implored as a bless- 
ing ; and the transient mischiefs of fire and sword were ex- 
cused as the sharp but salutary remedies which alone could 
restore the health of the republic. At the head of an irre- 
sistible force the Sultan of Persia marched from Hamadan : 
the proud were crushed, the prostrate were spared ; the prince 
of tlie Bowides disappeared ; the heads of the most obstinate 
rebels were laid at the feet of Togrul ; and he inflicted a les- 
son of obedience on the people of Mosul and Bagdad. After 
the chastisement of the guilty, and the restoration of peace, 


the royal shepherd accepted the reward of his labors; and a 
solemn comedy represented the triumph of religious preju- 
Htu luvee- barbarian power.” The Turkish sultan 

tuure; embarked on the Tigris, landed at the gate of Bacca, 
and made his public entry on horseback. At the palace-gate 
he respectfully dismounted, and walked on foot, preceded by 
his emirs without arms. The caliph was seated behind his 


black veil: the black garment of the Abbassides was cast 
over his shoulders, and he held in his hand the staff of the 


** Consult the Biblioth^que Orientale, in the aitiicles of the Abbctssides, Cahtr, 
and C’afew, and the Annals of Elmacin and Abulphamgius. 

** Foi* this cuiioas ceremony I am indebted to M. de Guignes (tom. iii. p. 197, 
198), and that learned author is obliged to Bdndari,who composed in Arabic the 
histojy of the Seljukides (tom. v. p, 866). I am ignorant of his age, countiy, and 
character. 

V.— 43 
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apostle of God. The conqueror of the East kissed the ground, 
stood some time in a modest posture, and was led towards the 
throne by the vizier and an interpreter. After Togral liad 
seated himself on another throne his commission was publicly 
read, which declared him the temporal lieutenant of the vicar 
of the prophet. He was successively invested with seven 
robes of honor, and presented with seven slaves, the natives 
of the seven climates of the Arabian empire. His mystic 
veil was perfumed with musk; two crowns® were placed on 
his head; two scimetars were girded to his side, as the sym- 
bols of a double reign over the East and "West. After this 
Inauguration the sultan was prevented from prostrating him- 
self a second time ; but he twice kissed the hand of the com- 
mander of the faithful, and his titles were proclaimed by the 
voice of heralds and the applause of the Moslems. In a sec- 
ond visit to Bagdad the Seljukian prince again rescued the 
caliph from his enemies; and devoutly, on foot, led the bridle 
of his mule from the prison to the palace.** Their alliance 
was cemented by the marriage of Togrul’s sister with the 
successor of the prophet. Without reluctance he had intro- 
duced a Turkish virgin into his harem ; but Cayem proudly 
refused his daughter to the sultan, disdained to mingle the 
blood of the Hashemites with the blood of a Scythian shep- 
herd ; and protracted the negotiation many months, till the 
gradual diminution of his revenue admonished him that he 
was still in the hands of a master. The royal nuptials were 
followed by the death of Togrul himself ;** ® as he left no chil- 


w <‘Eodem anno Ca.h. 466) obiit princepa Togralbeous reac fait clemenSv 
prndeiid, et peritus regnandi, cujaa terror corda xnortalium invaseraty ita ut obo- 


^ According to Von Hammer, “crowns” are incorrect. They are untoown as 
a symbol of royalty in the East. V. Hammer, Osmanische Urescbichte, vol. i 
p, 66T.— M. 

^ According to other accounts, Togral did not even once see the caliph on his 
visit to Bagdad, thongh he remained there more than a year. On his second 
^trance the caliph received him with the greatest pomp, conferred on him, in the 
^ all his gi-eat oncers, the cfeminiop over 4)1 the lands which he had 
and bestov^red on him the title of “ King of the 3BWt and of the West/* 
WWtaffi;p,97,m—S, 

^ ?!Th|tifl: Was affianced to ikm cal^h*s daughter, hut he diedhefere the mariiage 
was eo nspmm a t ed, at the age of sixty. toL ih. p. X03 se^.-^-S. 
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dreiij his nephew, Alp Arslan, succeeded to the title and pre- 
«nd death. rogatives of sultan ; and his name, after that of the 
a.d. 1063. caliph, was pronounced iu the public prayers of the 
Moslems. Yet in this revolution the Abbassides acquired a 
larger measure of liberty and power. On the throne of Asia 
the Turkish monarchs were less jealous of the domestic ad- 
ministration of Bagdad ; and the commanders of the faithful 
were relieved from the ignominious vexations to which they 
had been exposed by the presence and poverty of the Persian 
dynasty. 

Since the fall of the caliphs, the discord and degeneracy 
of the Sai’acens respected the Asiatic provinces of Rome ; 
The Turks in- which, by the victories of Nicephorus, Zimisces, 
msui erapSe.' ^.nd Basil, had been extended as far as Antioch and 
A.i>.io6a eastern boundaries of Armenia. Twenty-five 

years after the death of Basil, his successors were suddenly 
assaulted by an unknown race of barbarians, who united the 
Scythian valor with the fanaticism of new proselytes, and 
the art and riches of a powerful monarchy.®* The myriads 
of Turkish horse overspread a frontier of six hundred miles 
from Tauris to Arzeroum, and the blood of one hundred and 
thirty thousand Christians was a grateful sacrifice to the Ara- 
bian prophet. Yet the arms of Togrul did not make any 
deep or lasting impression on the Greek empire. The tor- 
rent rolled away from the open country; the sultan retired 
without glory or success from the siege of an Armenian city ; 
the obscure hostilities were continued or suspended with a 
vicissitude of events; and the bravery of the Macedonian 
legions renewed the fame of the conqueror of Asia.®’ The 


dirent ei reges atque ad ipsum scriberent” Elmacin^ Hist. Saracen, p. 34 : 2 , vers. 
Erpenii [4fco edit.]. 

For these wars of the Turks and Homans, see in general the Byzantine his- 
tories of Zonaras and Cedrenus, Scyliizes the continuator of Cedrenus, and Niceph- 
oros Bryennius Cassav. The two first of these were monks, the two latter states- 
men ; yet such were the Greeks, that the difference of style and character is scarce- 
ly discernible. For the Orientals, I draw as usual on the wealth of D’Herbelot 
(see titles of the first Seljukides) and the accui-acy of De Guignes (Hist des Huns, 
tom. iii.1, X.). 

ydp Ip ToiJpKOtf \dyoff, 4fs Atj Trerrpipjikpov Kar<i<rrp€itpijpai rj To^picw 
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name of Alp Arslan, the valiant lion, is expressive of the pop- 
ular idea of the perfection of man ; and the succes- 
Aip^Araian. sor of TogiTil displayed the fierceness and generos- 
' ity of the royal animal. He passed the Euphrates 
at the head of the Turkish cavalry, and entered Cjesarea, the 
metropolis of Cappadocia, to which he had been attracted 
by the fame and wealth of the Temple of St. Basil. The 
solid structure resisted the destroyer : but he carried away the 
doors of the shrine incrusted with gold and pearls, and pro- 
faned the relics of the tutelar saint, whose mortal frailties 
Conquest of "Were now covered by the venerable rust of antiq- 
Georl"!!' uity. The final conqiiest of Armenia and Georgia 
a.d.iS86^io 6& achieved by Alp Arslan. In Armenia, tlie 
title of a kingdom, and the spirit of a nation, wore annihila- 
ted: the artificial fortifications were yielded by the mercena- 
ries of Constantinople; by strangers without faith, veterans 
without pay or arms, and recruits without experience or dis- 
cipline. The loss of this important frontier was the news of a 
day : and the Catholics were neither surprised nor displeased 
that a people so deeply infected with the Nestorian and Eii 
tychian errors had been delivered by Christ and his mother 
into the hands of the infidels.*’’ The woods and valleys of 
Mount Caucasus were more strenuously defended by the na- 
tive Georgians,*’ or Iberians : but the Turkish sultan and his 

yevoc virb rr^Q roiavTijc SvvdfJi.noi)£^ itTrolav 6 MaK^datv AXi^apdpoQ 
ra Tliptrac, Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 791 [p. 611, edit. Bonn]. The credulity of the 
vulgar is always probable; and the Turks had learned fi*om the Arabs the history 
or legend of Bscander Dulcamein (DTIerbelot, p. 817, eta). 

04 T7)v 'l^rtpiav Kcti Mecrowora/^ia*', Kal nijv TraptXKUfJt^kvriv ohovatv *Apfiii»lav 
ml 04 T 77 V 'lovda'ifCTjp rov NfcrropcoS Kai rihv ^priarH^ovmv (liptcftv (f3cy- 

litzes, ad calcera Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 834 [p. 687, edit. Bonn], whose amhiguoutt con- 
struction shall not tempt me to suspect that he confounded the Kestorian and Mo^ 
nophysite heresies). He familiarly talks of the %(iXoc, OeoiJ, qaalitie»i, 

as f should apprehend, very foreign to the perfect Being; but liis bigotry is forced 
to cfohfess that they were soon afterwards discharged on the orthodox Romnns. 

Had the name of Geor^ans been kno\^ to the Greeks (Stritter, MemorisB 
ByiNt^- tom. iv. Ibenca)y l should deHve it froth their agriculture, as the ‘ZicvOat 
of Herodotus (L ir. c. 18, p- 289, edit. Wegseling). But it appears only 
siBoe^ the^ crusades, among the Batins (Jaa a Vitriaeo, Hiat. HierosoL c. 79, p. 1096) 
and Orientals (D'Herbelot, p. 407), and was devoutly borrowed from St. George of 
dllpddocia. 
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son Malek wei-e indefatigable in this holy war : their captives 
were compelled to promise a spiritual, as well as temporal, 
obedience ; and, instead of their collars and bracelets, an iron 
horseshoe, a badge of ignominy, was imposed on the infi. 
dels who still adhered to the worship of their fathers. The 
change, however, was not sincere or universal ; and, through 
ages of servitude, the Georgians have maintained the succes- 
sion of their princes and bishops. But a race of men whom 
ISTature has cast in her most perfect mould is degraded by 
poverty, ignorance, and vice ; their profession, and still more 
their practice, of Christianity is an empty name ; and if they 
have emerged from heresy, it is only because they are too il- 
literate to remember a metaphysical creed.““ 

The false or genuine magnanimity of Mahmud the Gazne- 
vide was not imitated by Alp Arslan; and he attacked with- 
out scruple the Greek Empress Eudocia and her children. 
TiioEmper- alarming progress compelled her to give her- 

self and her sceptre to the hand of a soldier ; and 
A.i).io 63 -ion. Romanus Diogenes was invested with the imperial 
purple. His patriotism, and perhaps his pride, urged him 
from Constantinople within two months after his accession ; 
and the next campaign he most scandalously took the field 
during the holy festival of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes 
was no more than the husband of Eudocia : in the camp, he 
was the emperor of the Romans, and he sustained that char- 
acter with feeble resources and invincible courage. By his 
spirit and success, the soldiers were taught to act, the subjects 
to hope, and the enemies to fear. The Turks had penetrated 
into the heart of Phrygia ; but the sultan himself had resign- 
ed to his emirs the prosecution of the war ; and their numer- 
ous detachments were scattered over Asia in the semirity of 
conquest. Laden with spoil, and careless of discipline, they 
were separately surprised and defeated by the Greeks : the 
activity of the emperor seemed to multiply his presence; and 

** Mosheim, Institnt. Hist. Eccles. p. 682. See, in Chardin’s Travels (tom. i. 
p. 171-174), the manners and religion of this handsome but worthless nation. Sea 
the pedigree of their princes from Adam to the present century, in the Tables of 
M. de Qnignes (tom. i. p. 43S-4S8). 
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wliile they heard of his expedition to Antioch, the enemy felt 
his sword on the hills of Trebizond. In three laborious cam- 
paigns the Turks were driven beyond the Euphrates : in the 
fourth and last, Romanus undertook the deliverance of Ar- 
menia. The desolation of the land obliged him to transport 
a supply of two months’ pi’ovisions; and he marched for- 
wards to the siege of Malazkerd,®“ an important foi'tress in 
the midway between the modern cities of Arzeroum and 
"Van. His army amounted, at the least, to one hundred thou- 
sand men. The troops of Constantinople were reinforced by 
the disorderly multitudes of Phrygia and Cappadocia ; but the 
real strength was composed of the sxibjects and allies of Eu- 
rope, the legions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of Bulga- 
ria ; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who were themselves of the 
Turkish race and, above all, the mercenary and adventu- 
rous bands of French and Normans. Their lances were com- 
manded by the valiant Ursel of Baliol, the kinsman or father 
of the Scottish kings,” and were allowed to excel in the exer- 
cise of arms, or, according to the Greek style, in the practice 
of the Pyrrhic dance. 

On the report of this bold invasion, which threatened his 


This city is mentioned by Constantine Poi-phyrogonitus (de Administvat, Im- 
perii, 1. iL 0 . 44, p. 119 [tom. iii. p. 192, edit. Bonn]) and the Byzantines of the 
eleventh century, nnder. the name of Mantzikierte, and by some is confounded 
with Theodosiopolis ; but Delisle, in his notes and maps, has voiy properly fixed 
the situation. Abulfeda (Geograph, tab. xviii. p. 810) describes Malasgei-d as a 
small town, built with black stone, supplied with water, without trees, etc. 

®* The Dzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Memor. Byzant. tom. ill, p. 923-948) are 
the Gozz of the Orientals (Hist, fies Huns, tom. ii. p. 622; tom. iii. p. 188, etc.). 
They appear on the Danube and the Volg^a, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and 
the name seems to have been extended to the whole Turkman race.* 

*® TJrselius [Ursellus] (the Eusselius of Zonaras) is distingniahod by Jeffrey Mal- 
aterra (1. ii. o. 88) among the Norman conquerors of SMy, and with the surname 
and our own historians will tell how the Baliols came from Nomandy 
to Durham, built Bernard's castle on the Tees, married an heiress of Scotland, etc. 
liutange (Not. ad Nicephor. Bryennium, 1. ii. No. 4) has labored the subject in 
honor of the President de Btdlleul, whose father had exchanged the sword for the 
^ • ' ■ ■ ■ 

' * :* ^^iethri wer4 the people - afterwards called Gotmani or Comaai by the Syzan* 
riba writers. See Editor's note, p. 676. — S. 
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hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan flew to the scene of action 
Defeat of head of forty thousand horse.”® His rapid 

skilful evolutions distressed and dismayed the 
August. superior numbers of the G-reeks ; and in the defeat 
of Basilacius, one of tlieir principal generals, he displayed the 
first example of his valor and clemency. The imprudence of 
the emperor had separated his forces after the reduction of 
Malazkerd. It was in vain that he attempted to recall the 
mercenary Franks: they refused to obey his summons; he 
disdained to await their return: the desertion of the Uzi filled 
his mind with anxiety and suspicion ; and against the most 
salutary advice he rushed forwards to speedy and decisive ac- 
tion. Had he listened to the fair proposals of the sultan, Eo- 
manus might have secured a retreat, perhaps a peace ; but in 
these overtures he supposed the fear or weakness of the ene- 
my, and his answer was conceived in the tone of insult and 
defiance. “ If the barbarian wishes for peace, let him evacu- 
ate the ground which he occupies for the encampment of the 
Homans, and surrender his city and palace of Hei as a pledge 
of his sincerity.” Alp Arslan smiled at the vanity of the de- 
mand, but he wept the death of so many faithful Moslems; 
and after a devout prayer, proclaimed a free permission to all 
who were desirous of retiring from the field. With his own 
hands he tied up his horse’s tail, exchanged his bow and ar- 
rows for a mace and scimetar, clothed himself in a white gar- 
ment, perfumed his body with musk, and declared that, if he 
were vanquished, that spot should be the place of his burial.’* 
The sultan himself had affected to cast away his missile weap- 
ons; but his hopes of victory were placed in the arrows of 
the Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons were loosely distributed 
in the form of a crescent. Instead of the successive lines and 

Elmacin (p 844^ assigns this probable number, which is reduced by 
Abulpbaragius to 15,000 (p. 227), and by D’Herbelot (p. 102) to 12,000 horse. 
But the same Blmacin gives 800,000 men to the emperor, of whom Abulphara^ 
gius says, Cum centum hominum miilibus, multisque equis ot magn£l pomp& in- 
structus.” The Greeks abstain from any-definition of numbers. 

^ The Byzantine writers do not spoak so distinctly of the presence of the sul- 
tan, he committed his forces to an eunuch, had retired to a distance, etc. Is it 
ignorance, or jealousy, or truth ? 
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reserves of the Grecian tactics, Komanus led his army in a 
single and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigor and impa- 
tience the artful and yielding resistance of the barbarians. 
In this desultory and fruitless combat he wasted the greater 
part of a summer’s day, till pi’udence and fatigue compelled 
him to return to his camp. But a retreat is always perilous 
in the face of an active foe ; and no sooner had the standard 
been turned to the rear than the phalanx was broken by the 
base eow'ardioe, or the baser jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival 
prince, who disgraced his birth and the purple of the Omsars.** 
The Turkish squadrons poured a cloud of arrows on this mcK 
ment of confusion and lassitude; and the horns of their for- 
midable crescent were closed in the rear of the Greeks. In 
the destruction of the army and pillage of the camp, it W’ould 
be needless to mention the number of the slain or captives. 
The Byzantine writers deplore the loss of an inestimable 
pearl : they forget to mention that in this fatal day the Asi- 
atic provinces of Rome were irretrievably sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Eomanus attempted to rally 
and save the relics of his army. When the centre, the impe- 
captivity Station, was left naked on all sides, and oncom- 

Snw passed by the victorious Turks, lie still, with des- 

empoior. perate courage, maintained the fight till the close 
of day, at the head of the brave and faithful subjects who 
adhered to his standard. They fell around him; his horse 
was slain ; the emperor was wounded ; yet he stood alone and 
intrepid till he was oppressed and bound by the strength of 
rnultitudes. The glory of this illustrious prize was disputed 
by a slave and a soldier, a slave who had seen him on the 
throne of Constantinople, and a soldier whose extreme de- 
formity had been excused on the promise of some signal ser- 
vice. Despoiled of his arms, his jewels, and liis purple, Ro- 
manus spent a dreary and perilous night on the field of bat- 


*» !He was lie son of the Caaar John Ducas, brother of the Emperor Constan- 
tine (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 186). Rioephorus Bryennius applauds his vivt- 
nest arid extenuates his faults (1. i. pi SO, S8 [p. 41, 64, edit. Bonn]; 1. ii. p. 68 
^. 76, edit. Bonn]). Yet he oriiis his enmity to Rotnanus, oi> Sk ftXUtC 
fxw*' apde BonXio. Soylitzes speaks more expliddy of his treason., 
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tie, amidst a disorderly crowd of tlie meaner barbarians. ...n 
the morning the royal captive was presented to Alp A ralan, 
who doubted of his fortune, till the identity of the person 
was ascertained by the report of his ambassadors, and by the 
more pathetic evidence of Basilacius, who embraced with tears 
the feet of his unhappy sovereign. The successor of Constan- 
tine, in a plebeian habit, was led into the Turkish divan and 
commanded to kiss the ground before the lord of Asia. He 
reluctantly obeyed ; and Alp Arslan, starting from his throne, 
is said to have planted his foot on the neck of the Homan em- 
peror.’* But the fact is doubtful ; and if, in this moment of 
insolence, the sultan complied with the national custom, the 
rest of his conduct has extorted the praise of his bigoted foes, 
and may afford a lesson to the most civilized ages. He in- 
stantly raised the royal captive from the ground ; and thrice 
clasping his hand with tender sympathy, assured him that his 
life and dignity should be inviolate in the hands of a prince 
who had learned to respect the majesty of his equals and the 
vicissitudes of fortune. From the divan Romanus was con- 
ducted to an adjacent tent, where ho was served with pomp 
and reverence by the officers of the sultan, who, twice each 
day, seated him in the place of honor at his own table. In a 
free and familiar conversation of eight days, not a word, not 
a look, of insult escaped from the conqueror ; but he severely 
censured the unworthy subjects who had deserted their val- 
iant prince in the hour of danger, and gently admonished his 
antagonist of some errors which he had committed in the 
management of the war. In the preliminaries of negotiation 
Alp Arslan asked him what treatment he expected to receive, 
and the calm indifference of the emperor displays the free- 
dom of his mind. “ If you are cruel,” said he, “ you will take 
my life ; if you listen to pride, you will drag me at your char- 
iot wheels; if you consult your interest, you will accept a ran- 
som and restore me to ray countiy.” “And what,” continued 
the sultan, “ would have been your own behavior had fortune 


This oircumstaTice^ which wc read and doubt in Scylitzea and Constantiao 
is more prudently omitted by biicephorus and Zoiiaras. 
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Bmiled on your arras?” The i'eply of the Greek betrays a 
sentiment which prudence, and even gratitude, should have 
taught him to suppress. “ Had I vanqiiished,” he fiercely 
said, “ I would have inflicted on thy body many a stripe.” 
The Turkish conqueror smiled at the insolence of his cap- 
tive; observed that the Christian law inculcated the love of 
enemies and forgiveness of injuries ; and nobly declared that 
he would not imitate an example which he condemned. Af- 
ter mature deliberation, Alp Arslan dictated the teinns of lib- 
erty and peace, a ransom of a million,® an annual tribute of 
three hundred and sixty thousand pieces of gold,” the mar- 
riage of the royal children, and the deliverance of all the 
Moslems who were in the power of the Greeks. Homanns, 
with a sigh, subscribed this treaty, so disgracefiil to the maj- 
esty of the empire: he was immediately invested with a 
Turkish robe of honor; his nobles and patricians wore re- 
stored to their sovereign; and the sultan, after a courteous 
embrace, dismissed him with rich presents and a military 
guard. No sooner did he reach the confines of the empire 
than he was informed that the palace and provinces had dis- 
claimed their allegiance to a captive ; a sum of two hundred 
thousand pieces was painfully collected ; and the fallen mon- 
arch transmitted this part of his ransom, with a sad confession 
of his impotence and disgrace. The generosity, or perhaps 
the ambition, of the sultan prepared to espouse the cause of 
his ally; but his designs were prevented by the defeat, im- 
prisonment, and death of Eomanus Diogenes.” 

The ransom and tribute’ are attested by reason and the Orientals. The other 
Greeks are modestly silent ; but Nicephorus Bryennius dares to affirm that the 
terms were o{/k dvd^iac [p. 44, edit. Bonn], and that the emperor would 

have preferred death to a shameful treaty. 

The defeat and captivity of Romanus Diogenes may be found in John Scy- 
litz^ ad calcem Cedreni, tom- ii. p. 885--848 [p. 689-704, edit. Bonn] ; Zonaras, 
tom. ii. p, 281-284 [1. xtii. c. 1 3-15] ; Nicephorus Bryennius, 1. i* p. 25-82 [p. 88- 
44, Bonn] ; Glycas, p. 826-827 [p. 607-611, edit. Bonn] ; Constantine Ma- 
neassea, p. 134 [v. 6694, p. 280, edit. Bonn] ; Blmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 848, 844 ; 
4.^N6,rag. DyBast. p. 227; D’Herbelot, p. 102, 108; De OuigneB, tom. Ui. 

< f HE&aioip 1,S0^^^ Wilken, GesoMchte del’ KreoaizUge, voL i. p. 10. 
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In the treaty of peace it does not appear that Al p Arslan 
extorted any province or city from the captive emperor; 
Death of revenge was satisfied with the trophies of 

Arejan. his victory, and the spoils of Anatolia, from Anti- 
och to the Black Sea. The fairest part of Asia 
was subject to his laws : twelve hundred princes, or the sons 
of princes, stood before his throne ; and two hundred thou- 
sand soldiers marched under his banners. The sultan dis- 
dained to pursue the fugitive Greeks ; but he meditated the 
more glorious conquest of Turkestan, the original seat of the 
House of Seljnk. He moved from Bagdad to the banks of 
the Oxus ; a bridge was thrown over the river ; and twenty 
days were consumed in the passage of his troops. But the 
progress of the great king was retarded by the Governor of 
Berzem ; and Joseph the Oarizmian presumed to defend his 
fortress against the powers of the East, When he was pro- 
duced a captive in the royal tent, the sultan, instead of prais- 
ing his valor, severely reproached his obstinate folly; and 
the insolent replies of the rebel provoked a sentence, that he 
should be fastened to four stakes, and left to expire in that 
painful situation. At this command the desperate Oarizmi- 
an, drawing a dagger, rushed headlong towards the throne : 
the guards raised their battle-axes ; their zeal was checked by 
Alp Arslan, the most skilful archer of the age : he drew his 
bow, but his foot slipped, the aiTow glanced aside, and he re- 
ceived in his breast the dagger of Joseph, who was instant- 
ly cut in pieces. The wound was mortal; and the Turkish 
prince beqtieathed a dying admonition to the pride of kings. 
“ In my youth,” said Alp Arslan, “ I was advised by a sage 
to humble myself before God ; to distrust my own strength ; 
and never to despise the most contemptible foe. I have neg- 
lected these lessons ; and my neglect has been deservedly 
pxinished. Yesterday, as from an eminence I beheld the 
numbers, the discipline, and the spirit of my armies, the earth 

p, 207 - 211 . Besides luy old acquamtance Elmacin and Abulpharaglus, the his- 
torian of the Huns has consulted Abulfeda, and his epitomizer Benschounah, a 
Chronicle of the Caliphs, by Soyouthi, Abulmahafieu of Bgypt, and Noyairi of 
Afidea, 
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seemed to tremble under my feet ; and I said in my heart, 
Snrely thou art the king of the world, the greatest and most 
invincible of warriors. These armies are no longer mine; 
and, in the confidence of my personal strength, I now fall by 
the hand of an assassin.”’® Alp Arslan possessed the virtues 
of a Turk and a Mussulman ; his voice and stature command- 
ed the reverence of mankind ; his face was shaded with long 
whiskers ; and his ample turban was fashioned in the shape 
of a crown. The remains of the sultan were deposited in the 
tomb of the Seljukian dynasty; and the passenger might read 
and meditate this useful inscription “ O yjs who have seen 
THE glory of Alp Aeslan exalted to the heavens, eepaie 
TO Maeu, and you will behold rr bheied in the dust.” The 
annihilation of the inscription, and the tomb itself, more for- 
cibly proclaims the instability of human greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan his eldest son had been ac- 
knowledged as the future sultan of the Turks. On his fa- 
Eeign and tlier’s death the inheritance was disputed by an un- 
SSXsSab!/ cle, a cousin, and a brother : they drew their scime- 
a.d. 1072 - 1092 . assembled their followers; and the triple 

victory of Malek Shah** established his own reputation and 
the right of primogeniture. In every age, and moi’e especial- 
ly in Asia, the thirst of power has inspired the same passions 
and occasioned the same disorders ; but, from the long series 
of civil war, it would not be easy to extract a sentiment more 
pure and magnanimous than is contained in a saying of the 
Turkish prince. On the eve of the battle he performed his 
devotions at Thous, before the tomb of the Imam Riza. As 

^ This interesting death is told by Dllerbelot (p, 108, 104) and M. de Guignes 
(tom. iii. 212 , 213), from their Oriental writers ; but neither of them have trans- 
fused the spirit of Elmacin (Pist, Saracen, p. 844, 846). 

^ A critic of high renown (the late Dr. Johnson), who has severely scrutinized 
the ejataphs of Pope, might cavil in this sublime inscription at the words “ repair 
to ifara,” «hce the - reader must already be at Mara before be could peruse the 
inscription, 

* 4il^03BibHot9iibqUe Orienitale has given the text of the reign of Malek (p. 642, 
648,' M and the Histoire Gdndrale des Huns (tom. iii. p. 214-224) 

hts jktoed the nSulil emeSifdation, and supplement. With^ 
put those two learned Erenchmeu I should be blind indeed in the Eastern world* 
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the sultan rose from the ground he asked his vizier Nizam, 
who had knelt beside him, what had been the object of his 
secret petition : “ That your arms may be crowned with vic- 
tory,” was the prudent, and most probably the sincere, answer 
of the minister. “ For my part,” replied the generous Malek, 
“I implored the Lord of hosts that he would take from me 
my life and crown, if my brother be more worthy than my- 
self to reign over the Moslems.” The favorable judgment 
of Heaven was ratified by the caliph ; and for the first time 
the sacred title of Commander of the Faithful was com- 
municated to a barbarian. But this barbarian, by his per- 
sonal merit and the extent of his empire, was the greatest 
prince of his age. After the settlement of Persia and Syria 
he marched at the head of innumerable armies to achieve 
the conquest of Turkestan, which had been undertaken by his 
father. In his passage of the Ox us the boatmen, who had 
been employed in transporting some troops, complained that 
their payment was assigned on the revenues of Antioch. 
The sultan frowned at this preposterous choice; but he 
smiled at the artful flattery of his vizier. *‘It was not to 
postpone their reward that I selected those remote places, 
but to leave a memorial to posterity that, under your reign, 
Antioch and the Oxus were subject to the same sovereign.” 
But this description of his limits was unjust and parsimoni- 
ous : beyond the Oxus he reduced to his obedience the cities 
of Bochara, Oarizme, and Samarcand, and crushed each rebel- 
lious slave or independent savage who dared to resist. Malek 
passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the last boundary of Persian 
civilization : the hordes of Turkestan yielded to his suprem- 
acy : his name was inserted on the coins and in the prayers 
of Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme borders of 
China. From the Chinese frontier he stretched his immedi- 
ate jurisdiction or feudatory sway to the west and south, as 
far as the mountains of Georgia, the neighborhood of Con- 
stantinople, the holy city of Jerusalem, and the spicy groves 
of Arabia Felix. Instead of resigning himself to the luxury 
of his harem, the shepherd king, both in peace and war, was 
in action and in the field. By the perpetual motion of the 
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royal camp, each province was successively blessev. with hlis 
presence ; and he is said to have perambulated twelve times 
the wide extent of his dominions, which surpassed the Asir 
atio reign of Cyrus and the caliphs. Of these expeditions 
the most pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of Mecca: 
the freedom and safety of the caravans were protected by his 
arms ; the citizens and pilgrims were enriched by the profm 
sion of his alms ; and the desert was cheered by the places of 
relief and refreshment which he instituted for the use of his 
brethren. Hun ting was the pleasure, and even the passion, 
of the sultan, and his train consisted of forty-seven thousand 
horses j but after the massacre of a Turkish chase, for each 
piece of game he bestowed a piece of gold on the poor, a 
slight atonement, at the expense of the people, for the cost 
and mischief of the amusement of kings. In the peaceful 
prosperity of his reign the cities of Asia were adorned with 
palaces and hospitals, with mosques and colleges : few depart- 
ed from his divan without I'eward, and none without justice. 
The language and literature of Persia revived under the 
House of Seljuk and if Malek emulated the liberality of a 
Turk less potent than himself,*® his palace might resound with 
the songs of a hundred poets. The sultan bestowed a more 
serious and learned care on the reformation of the calendar, 
which was effected by a general assembly of the astronomers 
of the East. By a law of the prophet the Moslems are con- 
fined to the irregular course of the lunar months ; in Persia, 
since the age of Zoroaster, the revolution of the sun has been 
known and celebrated as an annual festival ;** but after the 
fall of the Magian empire, the intercalation had been neglect- 

« See an excellent discourse at the end of Sir William Jones’s History of 
iNadlr ^hah» and the articles of the poets Amak, Anvail^ Baschidi, etc^, in the 
Bibliothhqiue Orientale/ 

^ His name was IQieder Khan. Four hags were placed round his sofh, and, 
as he listened to the song, he cast handfuls of gold and silver to the poets (D’Her- 
heldt^ Jp* 1G7> All ihis may be true ^ but I do not understand how he could 
i^eigiq in Transoxiana in the time of jEi^lek Shah, and much less hew Khedec 
e<^d surpass him in power and pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the mwJ, 
of the <deventb century is the true era of his reign. 

^ Seh Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. h, p; 2^ 
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ed ; the fractions of minutes and hours were multiplied into 
days ; and the date of the spring was removed from the sign 
of Aries to that of Pisces. The reign of Malek was illustra- 
ted by the Oelalman era ; and all errors, either past or fut- 
ure, were corrected by a computatioii of time which surpasses 
the Julian, and approaches the accuracy of the Gregorian, 
style.^‘ 

In a period when Europe was plunged in the deepest bar 
barism, the light and splendor of Asia may be ascribed to tha 
His death. docility rather than the knowledge of the Turkish 
A.i>. 1092 . conquerors. An ample share of their wisdom and 
virtue is due to a Persian vizier, who ruled the empire under 
the reigns of Alp Arslan and his son. Nizam, one of the 
most illustrious ministers of the East, was honored by the ca- 
liph as an oracle of religion and science ; he was trusted by 
the sultan as the faithful vicegerent of his power and justice. 
After an adininisti'ation of thirty years, the fame of the viz- 
ier, his wealth, and even his services, were transformed into 
crimes. He was overthrown by the insidious arts of a wom- 
an and a rival ; and his fall was hastened by a rash declarar 
tion that his cap and inkhorn, the badges of his office, were 
connected by the divine decree with the throne and diadem 
of the sultan. At the age of ninety-three years the venera- 
ble statesman was dismissed by his master, accused by his 
enemies, and murdered by a fanatic the last words of Nizam 
attested his innocence, and the remainder of Malek’s life was 
short and inglorious. From Ispahan, the scene of this dis- 
graceful transaction, the sultan moved to Bagdad, with the 
design of transplanting the caliph, and of fixing his own res- 
idence in the capital of the Moslem world. The feeble suc- 
cessor of Mahomet obtained a respite of ten days ; and before 
the expiration of the term the barbarian was summoned by 

" The Gelalsean era (GelnJeddin, Glory of the Faith, was one of the names or 
titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the 1 6th of March, a.h, 471-a.d. 1079^ Dr* 
Hyde has produced the original testimonies of the Persians and Arabians (De 
Religione veterum Persavum, Ca 16, p. 200-211). 

» He was ihe first great victim of his enemy, Hassan Sahek, foundei^ of the 
Assassins. Von Hammer, Geschichte dor Assassinen, p. 96.— M. 
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the angel of death. His ambassadors at Constantinople had 
asked in marriage a Roman princess ; but the proposal was 
decently eluded, and the daughter of Alexius, who might her- 
self have been the victim, expresses her abhorrence of this 
unnatural conjunction.^® The daughter of the sultan was be- 
stowed on the Caliph Moetadi, with the imperious condition 
that, renouncing the society of his wives and concubines, he 
should forever confine himself to this honorable alliance. 

The greatness and unity of the Turkish empii'o expired in 
the person of Malek Shah. His vacant throne was disputed by 
Division of brother and his four sons and, after a series 
au%mpile^' wars, the treaty which reconciled the surviv- 

ing candidates confirmed a lasting separation in the 
Persian dynasty, the eldest and principal branch of the House 
of Seljuk. The three younger dynasties were tliose of Ker- 
man, of Syria, and of Bourn : the first of these commanded 
an extensive, though obscure," dominion on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean the second expelled the Arabian princes of 
Aleppo and Damascus j and the third, our peculiar eai'e, in- 
vaded the Roman provinces of Asia Minor. The generous 
policy of Malek contributed to their elevation: ho allowed 
the pi’inces of his blood, even those whom he had vanquished 
in the field, to seek new kingdoms worthy of their atnbition ; 
nor was he displeased that they should draw away the more 


She speaks of this Persian I'oyalty as AirAmis KaKodcuiJiovi<rr{pov Treyiae, 
Anna Comnena was only nine years old at the end of the reign of Malek Shah 
(a.d. 1 092), and when she speaks of his assassination she confounds the sultan 
with the vizier (Alexias, 1. vi. p. 177, 178 (tom. i. p. 814-817, edit. Bonn]). 

So obscure that the industry of M. de Guignes could only copy (tom. i. p. 244 ; 
tom. iii. pkrt 1. p. 269, etc.) the history, or rather list, of the Seljuhides of Kerman, 
in Bibliotheque Orientale. They were extinguished before the end of the twelfth 
ceptury. 

* Tavernier, perhaps the only traveller who has visited Kerman, describes the 
capital as a great ruinous village, twenty-five days’ journey from Ispahan, and 
Menty-seven from Ormus, in the midst of a fertile country (Voyages en Turquie 
et en Pefsd, |>. 107, 110). 


.*.See Von Hammer, Osmanische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 16. The Seliukian do- 
reunited in the person of Sancljar, one of the sons of Ma- 
to Antiodi, from the Caspian to the Straits 
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ardent spirits who might have disturbed the tranquillity of 
his reign. As the supreme head of his family and nation, the 
great Sultan of Persia commanded the obedience and tribute 
of his royal brethren : the thrones of Kerman and Nice, of 
Aleppo and Pamascus, the Atabeks and emirs of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, erected their standards under the shadow of his 
sceptre and the hordes of Turkmans overspread the plains 
of the "Western Asia. After the death of Malek the liands 
of union and subordination were relaxed and finally dissolved : 
the indulgence of the House of Seljuk invested their slaves 
with the inheritance of kingdoms ; and, in the Oriental style, 
a crowd of princes arose from the dust of their feet.” 

A prince of the royal line, Outulmish, the son of Izrail, the 
son of Selijuk, had fallen in a battle against Alp Arslan : and 
Conquest of huiuaue victor had dropped a tear over his 

b/fhe^Turks. gT^ve. His five sons, strong in arms, ambitious of 
A.D. 1074 - 1 OS 4 . po^er, and eager for revenge, unsheathed their 
scimetars against the son of Alp Arslan. The two armies 
expected the signal, when the caliph, forgetful of the maj- 
esty which secluded him from vulgar eyes, interposed his 
venerable mediation. “Instead of shedding the blood of 
your brethren — your brethren both in descent and faith — 
unite your forces in a holy war against the Greeks, the ene- 
mies of God and his apostle.” They listened to his voice ; 
the sultan embraced his rebellious kinsmen ; and the eldest, 
the valiant Soliman, accepted the royal standard, which gave 
him the free conquest and hereditary command of the prov- 
inces of the Konian empire, from Arzeroum to Constantino- 
ple and the unknown regions of the West." Accompanied 


It Appears from Anna Comnena that the Turks of Asia Minor obo^^cd the 
aignot and chiaufss of the great eultan (Alexias, L vi. p. 170 [tom. i. p. edit, 
Bonn]), and that the two sons of Soliman were detained in his court (p, 180 
[p. 310, ib.]). 

This expression is quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiacan, p. 161) 
from some poet, most probably a Pei'siatu 

On the conquest of Asia Minor, M. de Guignes has derived no assistance 
from the Turkish or Arabian wiiters, who produce a naked list of the 8eljukidei 
of Roum* The Greeks are unwilling to expose their shame, stid we must extort 
some hints from Scylitzes (p. 8G0, 863 [p. 731, 736, edit* Bonn]), Nicephontf 

Y.—U 
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by his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates : the Tui*kish 
camp was soon seated in the neighborhood of Kutaieh, in 
Phrygia ; and his %ing cavalry laid waste the country as far 
as the Hellespont and the Black Sea. Since the decline of 
the empire the peninsula of Asia Minor had been exposed to 
the transient though destructive inroads of the Pei*sians and 
Saracens ; but the fruits of a lasting conquest were reserved 
for the Turkish sultan ; and his arms were introduced by the 
Greeks, who aspired to reign on the ruins of tlieir country. 
Since the captivity of Eomanus, six years the feeble son of 
Eudocia had trembled under the weight of the ira])erial erown, 
till the provinces of the East and West were lost in the same 
month by a double rebellion: of either chief Nicephorus 
was the common name; but the surnames of Bryennius and 
Botoniates distinguish the European and Asiatic candidates. 
Their reasons, or rather their promises, were weighed in the 
divan ; and, after some hesitation, Soliman declared himself 
in favor of Botoniates, opened a free passage to his troops in 
their march from Antioch to Nice, and joined the banner of 
the crescent to that of the cross. After his ally had ascended 
the throne of Constantinople, the sultan was hospitably en- 
tertained in the suburb of Ohrysopolis or Scutari ; and a body 
of two thousand Turks was transported into Europe, to whose 
dexterity and courage the new emperor was indebted for the 
defeat and captivity of his rival Bryennius. But the con- 
quest of Europe was dearly purchased by the sacrifice of 
Asia ; Constantinople was deprived of the obedience and rev- 
enue of the provinces beyond the Bosphorus ai\d Hellespont; 
and the regular progress of the Turks, who fortified the passes 
of the rivers and mountains, left not a hope of their retreat 
or expulsion. Another candidate implored the aid of the 
sultan: Melissenus, in his purple robes and red buskins, at- 
tended the motions of the Turkish camp; and the despond- 
ing cities were tempted by the summons of a Boman prince, 
who immediately surrendered them into the hands of the 


i(p, S8, 91, 92, etc., 108, 104 Qf», 180, 186 sflift,, 188 seq., edit. Bonn]), 
aud .Aa^ Coiane^^^^^ 91, 92, etc., 168, ete. [tom. i. p. 169 seq., 299 
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barbarians. These act^nisitions were confirmed by a treaty 
of peace with the Emperor Alexius ; his fear of Robert com- 
pelled him to seek the friendship of Soliman ; and it was not 
till after the sultan’s death that he extended as far as Nic- 
omedia, about sixty miles from Constantinople, the eastern 
boundary of the Roman world. Trebizond alone, defended 
on either side by the sea and mountains, preserved at the ex- 
tremity of the Euxine the ancient character of a Greek col- 
ony, and the future destiny of a Christian empire. 

Since the first conquests of the caliphs, the establishment 
of the Turks in Anatolia or Asia Minor was the most deplor- 
TheSeMTi- ^.ble loss which the Church and Empire had sus- 
SSo?”®" tained. By the propagation of the Moslem faith, 
Boom. Soliman deserved the name of Gaz% a holy cham- 
pion ; and his new kingdom of the Romans, or of JBoum, was 
added to the tables of Oriental geography. It is described as 
extending from the Euphrates to Constantinople, from the 
Black Sea to the confines of Syria ; pregnant with mines of 
silver and iron, of alum and copper, fruitful in corn and wine, 
and productive of cattle and excellent horses.“ The wealth 
of Lydia, the arts of the Greeks, the splendor of the Augus- 
tan age, existed only in books and ruins, which were equally 
obscure in the eyes of the Scythian conquerors. Yet in the 
present decay Anatolia still contains some wealthy and pop- 
ulous cities; and, under the Byzantine empire, they were far 
more flourishing in numbers, size, and opulence. By the 
choice of the sultan, iN'ice, the metropolis of Bithynia, was 
preferred for his palace and fortress : the seat of the Selju- 
Man dynasty of Roum was planted one hundred miles from 
Constantinople; and the divinity of Christ was denied and 
derided in the same temple in which it had been pronounced 
by the first general synod of the Catholics. The unity of 
God and the mission of Mahomet were preached in the 
mosques; the Arabian learning was taught in the schools; 
the Cadis judged according to the law of the Koran ; the 

Such U the description of Bourn by Haiton, the Armenian, whose Tartar his- 
tory may be found in the collections of Bamuaio and Bergeron (see Abulfeda, 
Geography climat xvii. p, 301-S05). 
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Turkish manners and language prevailed in the cities ; and 
Turkman camps were scattered over the plains and mountains 
of Anatolia. On the hard conditions of tribute and sorvi* 
tude, the Greek Christians might enjoy the exercise of their 
religion ; but their most holy churches were profaned, their 
priests and bishops were insulted/* they were compelled to 
suffer the triumph of the pagans and the apostasy of their 
brethren, many thousand children were marked by the knife 
of circumcision, and many thousand captives were devoted to 
the service or the pleasures of their masters.** After the loss 
of Asia, Antioch still maintained her primitive allegiance to 
Christ and Caesar ; but the solitary province was separated 
from all Roman aid, and suiTOunded on all sides by the Ma- 
hometan powers. The despair of Philaretus the governor 
prepared the sacrifice of his religion and loyalty, lia,d not his 
guilt been prevented by his son, who hastened to the N iceno 
palace, and offered to deliver this valuable prixo info the 
hands of Soliniau. The ambitious sultan mounted on horse- 
back, and in twelve nights (for ho reposed in the day) j>or- 
formed a march of six hundred miles. Antioch was op|)i'es8- 
ed by the speed and secrecy of his enterprise ; and tho de- 
pendent cities, as far as Laodicea and the confines of Aleppo,®* 
obeyed the example of the metropolis. From Laodicea to 
the Thracian Bosphorus, or arm of St. George, tlio conquests 
and reign of Soliman extended thirty days’ journey in length, 
and in breadth about ten or fi,fteen, between the rooks of 

Dicit eos quendam atnsiono Sodoniiticn intei vartisse epiueoputn ” (Qnibort. 
Abbat. Hist. Hierosol. 1. i. p. 4(18). It is odd enough that wo should find a par- 
allel passage of the same people in the present age. “ II n’est point d'horreur quo 
ces Turcs n’aient coinmis ; et sernblables aux soldats effrtfntfs, qui dans lo sac 
d’une villa, non coiitens de disposer de tout k leur grd, prdtendont eneore ttux auc- 
cks les moins desirables, quelques Sipalus ont portd lours attentats stir la pai’sonne 
dtt vieux rabbi de la synagogue, et colie de rArchevSque Oreo.’’ (Mdinoiros du 
Baron de Tott, tom. ii. p. 198.) 

The emperor or abbot describe the scenes of a Turkish camp as if they had 
bean present. “Metres correptm in conspectft flliarum roultlpliciter repetitia db 
yoeorum ooitibus vexabantur ” (is that tho true reading ?) ; “ cum flli« asaisteatas 
canmua jprsBcinere saltaudo oogerentur. Mox eadem pasaio ad fillas,” etc. 

See Aqtioch, and the death of Soliman, in Anna Comnena (Alexias, 1. ?!, 
p, 168, 168 [tom. i. p, 299-801, edit. Bonn]), with the notes of Docatige. 
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Lycia and the Black Sea/® The Turkish ignorance of naviga- 
tion protected for awhile the inglorious safety of the emper- 
or ; but no sooner had a fleet of two hundred ships been con- 
structed by the hands of the captive Greeks, than Alexius 
trembled behind the walls of his capital. His plaintive epis- 
tles were dispersed over Europe to excite the compassion of 
the Latins, and to paint the danger, the weakness, and the 
riches of the city of Constantine/’ 

But the most interesting conquest of the Seljiikian Turks 
was that of Jerusalem,®® which soon became the theatre of 
state and pu- Rations. In their capitulation with Omar, the in- 
femsifiem: habitants had stipulated the assurance of their re- 

A.i>. 638 - 1099 . jjgiQn and property, but the articles were interpret- 
ed by a master against whom it was dangerous to dispute ; 
and in the four hundred years of the reign of the caliphs the 
political climate of Jerusalem was exposed to the vicissitudes 
of storms and sunshine.®® By the increase of proselytes and 
population the Mahometans might excuse their usurpation of 
three-fourths of the city : but a peculiar quarter was reserved 
for the patriarch with his clergy and people; a tribute of two 
pieces of gold was the price of protection ; and the sepulchre 
of Christ, with the Church of the Eesiirrection, was still left 
in the hands of his votaries. Of these votaries the most nu- 

William of Tyro (1. L c. 0, 10, p. 636) gives the most authentic and deplorable 
account of these Turkish conquests. 

In his epistle to the Count of Flanders^ Alexius seems to fall too low be- 
neath Ins character and dignity ; yet it is approved by Dncange (Not. ad Alexiad. 

р. 336, etc.), and paraphrased by the Abbot Guibert, a contemporaiy historian. 
The Greek text no longer exists; and each translator and sciibe might say with 
Guibert (p. 476), Verbis vestita meis ” — a privilege of most indefinite latitude. 

Our best fund for the history of Jerusalem from Heraclius to the crusades is 
contained in two large and original passages of William Archbishop of Tyre (1. i. 

с. l-IO ; 1. xviii. c, 5, 6), the principal author of the Gesta Dei per Francos, M- 
de Guignes has composed a very learned M<^moi^e sur le Commerce des Fran9ois 
dans le Levant avant les Croisades, etc. {M€m. de TA^d^mie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxxvii. p. 467-600.) 

“ Secundum Dominorum dispositionem plerumque lucida plerumque nubila 
recepifc intemilla, et legrotantis' more temporum prsesentium gravabatur aut respi- 
rabat qualitate” (1. L c. 8, p. 680). The Latinity of W'illiam of Tyre is by no 
means contemptible; but in his account of 490 years, from the loss tp the rwJT" 
ery of Jerusalem, he exceeds the true account by thirty years, . 
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merous and respectable portion were strangers to Jerusalem ; 
the pilgrimages to tbe Holy Land had been stimulated, rather 
than suppressed, by the conquest of the Arabs; and the en- 
thusiasm which had always prompted these perilous journeys 
was nourished by the congenial passions of grief and indigna- 
tion. A crowd of pilgrims from the East and "West contin- 
ued to visit the holy sepulchre and the adjacent sanctuaries, 
more especially at the festival of Easter ; and the Greeks and 
Latins, the Hestorians and Jacobites, the Copts and Abyssin- 
ians, the Armenians and Georgians, maintained the chapels, 
the clergy, and the poor of their respective communions. 
The harmony of prayer in so many various tongues, the wor- 
ship of so many nations in the common temple of their relig- 
ion, might have afforded a spectacle of edification and peace ; 
but the zeal of the Christian sects was embittered by hatred 
and revenge ; and in the kingdom of a suffering Messiah, who 
had pardoned his enemies, they aspired to command and per- 
secute their spiritual brethren. The pre-eminence was assert- 
ed by the spirit and numbers of the Franks, and the great- 
ness of Charlemagne” protected both the Latin pilgrims and 
the Catholics of the East. The poverty of Carthage, Alex- 
andria, and Jerusalem was relieved by the alms of that pious 
emperor, and many monasteries of Palestine were founded or 
restored by his liberal devotion. Harun Alrashid, the great- 
est of the Abbassides, esteemed in his Christian brother a 
similar supremacy of genius and power: their friendship was 
cemented by a frequent intercourse of gifts and embassies ; 
and the caliph, without resigning the substantial dominion, 
presented the emperor with the keys of the holy sepulchre, 
and perhaps of the city of Jerusalem. In the decline of the 
Carlovingian monarchy the repubUo of Amalpbi promoted 
the interest of trade and religion in the East. Her vessels 
tritnepqrted the Latin pilgrims to the coasts of Egypt and 
Palestine, and deserved, by their useful imports, the favor 

Few txansactioQB of dmrleBiagne with the Holy Land, Mo Eadnhard (Do 

Oatoli Magni, c. X6, p. 79-82), Constantine PorphyrFofenitns (Do Adininisla:a» 
ticaw Xmperii, 1, in c. 26, p. 80 Qom, iii. p. 116, offit. Hdnn]), and Fagi (CritiLoa, 
tWB. lii, JL.P. 800, Nos. 18, U, 16). ' 
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and alliance pf the Fatimite caliphs an annual fair was in- 
stituted on Mount Calvary; and the Italian merchants found- 
ed the convent and hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
cradle of the monastic and military order which has since 
reigned in the isles of Rhodes and of Malta. Had the Chris- 
tian pilgrims been content to revere the tomb of a prophet, 
the disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, would have imi- 
tated, their piety ; but these rigid Unitarians were scandal- 
ized by a worship which represents the birth, death, and res- 
urrection of a God ; the Catholic images were branded with 
the name of idols; and the Moslems smiled with indigna- 
tion** at the miraculous flame which was kindled on the eve 
of Easter in the holy sepulchre.** This pious fraud, first de- 
vised in the ninth century,** was devoutly cherished by the 
Latin crusaders, and is annually repeated by the clergy of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Coptic sects," who impose on the ci’ed- 
ulous spectators" for their own benefit and that of their ty- 
rants. In every age a principle of toleration has been forti- 
fied by a sense of interest, and the revenue of the prince and 

The calipli granted his privileges, ** Amalphitanis viris amicis et utilium in- 
troductoribus ” (Gesta Dei, p. 934 [Willerxn. Tyr, lib. xviii. c. 6]). The trade of 
Venice to Dgypt and Palestine cannot produce so old a title, unless we adopt the 
laughable translation of a Frenchman who mistook the two factions of the circus 
(Veneti et Prasini) for the Venetians and Parisians. 

An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apud Asseman. Biblioth, Orient, tom, i. 
p- 628 ; tom. iv, p. B68) attests the unbelief of the caliph and the historian; yet 
Cantacu^ene presumes to appeal to the Mahometans themselves for the truth of 
this perpetual miracle. 

In his Dissertations on Ecclesiastical History the learned Mosheim has sep- 
arately discussed this pretended miracle (tom. ii* p. 214-^06), “ D® lumine sancti 
sepulchi'i. " 

^ William of Malmesbury (I* Iv. c. ii. p. 209) quotes the Itinerary of the monk 
Bernard, an eye-witness, who visited Jerusalem a,d, 870. The miracle is con- 
firmed by another pilgrim some years older ; and Mosheim ascribes the invention 
to the Franks soon after the decease of Charlemagne. 

Our travellers, Sandys (p. 184), Thevenot (p. 621-627), Maundrell (p. 94, 95), 
etc., describe this extravagant farce. The Catholics are puzzled to decide when 
the miracle ended and the trick began. 

The Orientals themselves confess the fraud, and plead necessity and edifica- 
tdon (Mtfmoires da OhevaKer D’Arvieux, tom. ii. p. 140 ; Joseph Abudacni, Hist. 
Copt. c. 20) ; but I will not ntfcrnpt, with Mosheini, to explain the mode, Om 
travellers have failed with the blood of St. Januanus at Haples. 
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his emir was increased each year by the expense and tribute 
of so many thousand strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptro from the Ab- 
bassides to the Fatimites was a benefit rather than an injuiy 
unrier the ^0 the Holy Land. A sovereign resident in Egypt 
cauphs? '■'^as more sensible of the importance of Christian 
A. 11. 960 - 1076 . trade; and the emirs of Palestine were less remote 
from the justice and power of the throne. But the third 
of these Fatimite caliphs was the famous Ilakern,®’ a frantic 
youth, who was delivered by his impiety and despotism from 
the fear eitlier of God or man, and whose reign w'as a wild 
mixture of vice and folly. Eegardless of the most ancient 
customs of Egypt, he imposed on the women an absolute con- 
finement ; the restraint excited the clainoi'S of both sexes ; 
their clamors provoked his fury ; a part of Old Caii’o was de- 
livered to the flames, and the guards and citizens were engaged 
many days in a bloody conflict. At first the caliph declared 
himself a zealous Mussulman, the founder or benefactor of 
mosques and colleges : twelve hundred and ninety copies of 
the Koran were transcribed at his expense in lettei's of gold, 
and his edict extirpated the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. 
Bnt his vanity was soon flattered by the hope of introducing 
a new religion ; he aspired above the fame of a prophet, and 
styled himself the visible image of the Most High God, who, 
after nine apparitions on earth, was at length manifest in his 
royal person. At the name of Hakem, the lord of the living 
and the dead, every knee was bent in religious adoration ; his 
mysteries were performed on a mountain near Cairo ; sixteen 
thousand converts had signed his profession of faitli ; and at 
the present hour a free and warlike people, the Druses of 
Mount Libanus, are persuaded of the life and divinity of a 
madman and tyrant.'* In his divine character Hakem hated 


See D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orientale, p. 411), Renaudot (Hist Fatriarcli. 
Alex. p. 390, 897, 400, 401), Elmacin (Hist Savaoen. p. 821-828), and Marei 
(p. 884-886), a historian of Egypt, translated by Beisha ftoxa Arabic into Ger- 
man, and verbally Interpreted to me by a friend. 

The religion of the Druses is concealed by tbeir ignorance and hypocrisy; 
Their secret Uociriues are couiUied to the elect who pro&ss a contemplative life} 
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the Jews and Christians, as the servants of his rivals, while 
some remains of pi-ejudice or prudence still pleaded in favor 
of the law of Mahomet. Both in Egypt and Palestine his 


and the vulgar Druses, the most indifterent of men, occasionally conform to the 
worsiiip of the Mahometans and Christians of their neighborhood. The little that 
is, or deserves to be known, may be seen in the industrious Niebuhr (Voyages, tom. 
ii. p. 354-357), and the second volume of the recent and instructive Travels of M. 
de Vol ney.*^ 

* The religion of the Druses has been fully developed from their own writirigf^, 
which have long lain neglected in the libraries of Paris and Oxford, in the “Ex- 
pos^ de la Religion des Druses,” by M. Silvestre de Sacy, deux tomes, Pans, 1838. 
The learned author has prehxod a life ’of Hakem Biarar- Allah, which enables ua 
to correct several errors in the account of Gibbon. I'hese errors chiefly arose 
from his want of knowledge or of attention to the chronology of Hakem life. 
Hakem succeeded to the throne of Egypt in the year of the Hegira 386. He 
did not assume his diviuity till 408- His life was indeed *‘a wild mixture of 
vice and folly,” to which may be added, of the most sanguinaiy cruelty. Dur- 
ing his reign 18,000 persons were victims of his ferocity. Yet such is the god, 
observes M. de Sacy, whom the Druses have worshipped for 800 years I (See 
p, ccccxxix.) All his wildest and most extravagant actions were interpreted by 
his followers as having a mystic and allegoric meaning, alluding to the destruction 
of other religion.s and tlie propagation of his own. It does not seem to have been 
the “vanity” of Hakem which induced him to introduce a new religion. The 
curious point in the new faith is that Hamza, the son of All, the real founder of 
the Unitarian religion (such is its boastful title), was content to take a secondary 
part. While Hakem was God, the one Supreme, the Imam Hamza was his Intel^ 
ligeuce. It was not in his “divine character” that Hakem “hated the Jews and 
Ohnstians,” but in that of a Mahometan bigot, which ho displayed in the earlier 
years of his reign. His barbarous persecutions and the burning of the Church of 
the Resurrection at Jerusalem belong entirely to that period ; and his assumption 
of divinity was followed by an edict of toleration to J ews and Christians. The 
Mahometans, whose religion he then treated with hostility and contempt, being 
far the most numerous, were his most dangerous enemies, and therefore the ob- 
jects of his most inveterate hatred. It is another singular fact that the religion 
of Hakem was by no means confined to Egyijt and Syria. M. de Sacy quotes a 
letter addressed to the chief of the sect in India ; and there is likewise a letter to 
the Byzantine emperor Constantine, son of Armapous (Romanus), and the clergy 
of the empire — (Constantine the Eighth, M, de Sacy supposes, but this is irrecon- 
cilable with chronology : it must mean Constantine the Eleventh, Monomachus). 
The assassination of Hakem is, of course, disbelieved by his sectaiies. M. de 
Sacy seems to consider the fact obscure and doubtful. According to his follow- 
ers he disappeared, but is hereafter to return. At his return the resurrection is 
to take place, the triumph of Unitarianism, and the final discomfiture of all other 
religions. The Temple of Mecca is especially devoted to destruction. It is re- 
markable that one of the sigm of this final consummation, and of the reappear- 
ance of Hakem, is that Christianity shall be gaining a manifest predominance over 
Mahometanism. 

As for the religion of the Druses, I cannot agree with Gibbon that it does not 
** deserve” to be better known; and am grateful to M. de Sacy, notwithstanding 
the prolixity and occasional repetition in his two large volumes, for the full ex-' 
amination of the most extraovdiiuwy religious aberration which ever extensively 
affected the mind of man. The woiship of a mad tjprant is the basis of a subtle 
metaphysical creed, and of a severe, and even ascetic, morality. — M. 
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cruel and wanton persecution made some martyi*s and many 
apostates; the common rights and special privileges of the 
sectaries were equally disregarded, and a general interdict was 
laid on the devotion of strangers and natives. The temple 
of the Christian world, the Church of the Resurrec- 
ofHakem. tion, wss demolished to its foundations; the luini- 
a.d. 1009 . prodigy of Easter was interrupted ; and much 

profane labor was exhausted to destroy the cave in the rock 
which properly constitutes the holy sepulchre. At the report 
of this sacrilege the nations of Europe were astonished and 
afflicted : but, instead of arming in the defence of the Holy 
Land, they contented themselves with burning or banishing 
the Jews, as the secret advisers of the impious barbarian.*® 
Yet the calamities of Jerusalem were in some measure alle- 
viated by the inconstancy or repentance of Hakem himself ; 
and the royal mandate was sealed for the restitution of the 
churches when the tyrant was assassinated by the emissaries 
of his sister. The succeeding caliphs resumed the maxims 
of religion and policy ; a free toleration was again granted ; 
with the pious aid of the Emperor of Constantinople the holy 
sepulchre arose from its ruins; and, after a short abstinence, 
the pilgrims returned with an increase of appetite to the spir- 
itual feast.” In the sea-voyage of Palestine the dangers wore 
frequent and the opportunities rare; but the conversion of 
Hungary opened a safe communication between Germany 
and Greece. The charity of St. Stephen, the apostle of his 
kingdom, relieved and conducted his itinerant brethren and 
from Belgrade to Antioch they traversed fifteen hundred 


*» See Glaber, 1. iii. c. 7, and the Annals of Baronins and I’ngi, A.n. 1009, 

™ “Per idem tempos ex universo orbe tarn innumerahilis miiltitudo coapit con- 
flnere ad sepulchrnm Solvatoris Hierosolymis, quantum nullua bominum prlus 8i>e- 
rare potemt. Ordo inferioris plebia * * k mediocres * reges ct comites * • • 
pnesules * * * molieree mnltsa nobiles cum pauperioribus, *■*“'’ PlurlbuH ouim erat 
mentis desiderium mori priusquam ad propria reverterentur " (Glnbor, I. Iv. c. 6 } 
Bouquet, Historians of France, tom. x. p. 60).* 

” Glaber, 1. iii. c. 1. Kartona (Hist. Critic. Regum Hungiirijc, tom, i. p. 804- 
811 ) exandnes whether St. Stephen founded a monastery at Jerusalem. 


• Compare the first chapter of Wilken, Geschiohte der Kreaaaage.--M. 
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miles of a Christian empire. Among the Pranks the zeal of 
Increase of pi^^image prevailed beyond the example of for- 
times, and the roads were covered with multi- 
tudes of either sex and of every rank, who professed 
their contempt of life so soon as they should have kissed the 
tomb of their Kedeemer. Princes and prelates abandoned 
the care of their dominions, and the numbers of these pious 
caravans were a prelude to the armies which marched in the 
ensuing age under the banner of the cross. About thirty 
years before the first crusade, the Archbishop of Mentz, with 
the bishops of Utrecht, Bamberg, and Ratisbon, undertook 
this laborious journey from the Rhine to the Jordan, and the 
multitude of their followers amounted to seven thousand per- 
sons. At Constantinople they were hospitably entertained 
by tlie emperor, but the ostentation of their wealth provoked 
the assault of the wild Arabs ; they drew their swords with 
scrupulous reluctance, and sustained a siege in the village of 
Capernaum till they were rescued by the venal protection of 
the Patimito emir. After visiting the holy places they em- 
barked for Italy, but only a remnant of two thousand arrived 
in safety in their native land. Ingulphus, a secretary of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was a companion of this pilgrimage ; he 
observes that they sallied from Normandy thirty stout and 
well-appointed horsemen; but that they repassed the Alps 
twenty miserable palmers, with the staff in their hand and 
the wallet at their back.” 

After the defeat of the Romans, the tranquillity of the 
Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the Turks." One of the 
Conquest of Heuteuants of Malek Shah, Atsiz the Carizmian, 
the Turks. marched into Syria at the head of a powerful army, 
A.».i<jT<uib»a. reduced Damascus by famine and the sword. 
Hems, and the other cities of the province, acknowledged the 
Caliph of Bagdad and the Sultan of Persia; and the victo- 


’>• Baronina (a. d. 1064, No. 48-66) baa transcribed the greater part of the orig- 
inal narratlvea of Ingulphus, Marianna, and Lamhertoa. 

« Bee Elmaoin (Hist. Saracen, p. 849, 860) and Abnlpharagins (Dynast, p, 28T, 
TMH. Eocock). M. de Gnignes (Hist des Hnna, tom. HI. part 1. p. 216, 216) adda 
the testimonies, or rather the names, of Ahulfeda and Novaiii. 
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rioTis emir advanced without resistance to the banks of the 
Nile; the Fatimite was preparing to fly into the heart of 
Africa ; but the negroes of his giiard and the inhabitants of 
Cairo made a desperate sally, and repulsed the Turk from the 
confines of Egypt. In his retreat he indulged the license of 
slaughter and rapine: the judge and notaries of Jerusalem 
were invited to his camp ; and their execution was followed 
by the massacre of three thousand citizens. The cruelty or 
the defeat of Atsiz was soon punished by the Sultan Toucusli, 
the brother of Malek Shah, who, with a higher title and more 
formidable powers, asserted the dominion of Syria and Pal- 
estine. The House of Seljuk reigned about twenty years in 
Jerusalem;” but the hereditary command of the holy city 
and territory was intrusted or abandoned to the Emir Ortok, 
the chief of a tribe of Turkmans, whose children, after their 
expulsion from Palestine, formed two dynasties on the bor- 
ders of Armenia and Assyria.” The Oriental Christians and 
the Latin pilgi-ims deplored a revolution which, instead of 
the regular government and old alliance of the caliphs, im- 
posed on their necks the iron yoke of the strangers of the 
North.” In his court and camp the great sultan had adopted 
in some degree the arts and manners of Persia; but the body 
of the Turkish nation, and moi’e especially the pastoral tribes, 
still breathed the fierceness of the desert. From Nice to Je- 
rusalem the western countries of Asia were a scene of foreign 
and domestic hostility ; and the shepherds of Palestine, who 
held a precarious sway on a doubtful frontier, had neither lei- 

From the expedition of Tsar Atsiz (a.h. 469-A.r>. 1076) to the expulsion of 
the Grtokides (a.d, 1096), Yet William of Tyre (1. i, c. 6, p, 688) iiBHcrtH that 
JeiTisalem was thirty-eight years in the hands of the Turks ,* and an Anibio (‘hrou- 
icie, quoted by Pagi (tom. iv. p. 202), supposes that the city was reduced by a 
Carizraian general to the obedience of the Caliph of Bagdad, a,k. 1070. 

These early dates are not very compatible with the general history of Asia ; urul 
I am sure that, as late as a.d. 1064, the regnura Babylouicum (of Cairo) still pre^ 
vailed in Palestine (Baronins, a.d. 1064, No. 50), 

De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 249-252. 

Willerm, Tyr. 1. i. c. 8, p. GS4, who strives hard to magnify the Christian 
gi levances. The Turks exacted an aureus from each pilgrim I The caphar of 
the Franks is now fourteen dollars: and Europe does not complain of this volun- 
tary tax. 
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sure nor capacity to await the slow profits of commercial and 
religious freedom. The pilgi’ims, who, through innumerable 
perils, had reached the gates of Jerusalem, were tlie victims 
of private rapine or public oppression, and often sunk under 
the pressure of famine and disease, before they were permit- 
ted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of native barbar- 
ism, or recent ^ical, prompted the Turkmans to insult the cler- 
gy of every sect : the patriai’ch was dragged by the hair along 
the pavement and cast into a dungeon, to extort a I'ansoni 
from the sympathy of liis iBLock ; and the divine wmrsliip in 
the Church of the Kesurrection was often disturbed by the 
savage rudeness of its masters. The pathetic tale excited the 
millions of the West to march under the standard of the cross 
to the relief of the Holy Land ; and yet how trifling is the 
sura of these accumulated evils, if compared with the single 
act of the sacrilege of Hakem, which had been so patiently 
endured by the Latin Christians! A slighter provocation 
inflamed the more irascible temper of their descendants: a 
new spirit had arisen of religious chivalry and papal domin- 
ion ; a nerve was touched of exquisite feeling j and the Sen- 
sation vibrated to the heart of Europe. 
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